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i, 


Apioroddvns 6 Kwp@doroids marpos wey Hv Pidimmov, 7d O& yévos 
‘AOnvaios, tov Sjpov® Kudabnvaseds, Tlavdtovidos dudjs: bs mparos 
Soxel tiv Kopodiay ert TAQVOLEVHY TH apxaia dywyh éml 7b xpnotsdre- 
pov Kal oepvorepoy perayayeiv, mikpérepoy Kal aicypérepov Kparivou 
kal Evrérdos BrAaocdnpovvrey 7) ede. 
dias Tov Tpdmov erédeEey ev TS Koxddo ®, €€ ob tiv dpyiv AaBdopevor 
Mévavdpés re Kai Pirjpov edpaparovpynoav. evrAaBys dé odhddpa 
yevopevos THY apxiv aAdos TE kal edpuijs Ta pev mpdra dia Kadrl- 


MpoTos O€ Kal THS véas KOLO- 


otpdérov Kat Pirwvidov* Kkabiee Spduara, 


6u6 Kat éoKomrov avrov 


3 5 
Apiorévupés te kat Apetias, rerpddt A€yovres yeyovévat, kata Thy 


mapoipiav, a&dAols smovobvra. >. 


1 This is the recognized “Greek Life 
of Aristophanes.” It is given in the 
text, except where otherwise men- 
tioned, exactly as it stands in V. It 
appears, with some modifications, in 
the Editio Princeps, and generally in 
the printed editions which contain any 
life of the poet. Its authority is very 
slight ; the writer seems to have had 
access to few independent sources of 
information, and to have derived his 
facts mainly from the Comedies them- 
selves and the Greek scholia; though 
C. F. Ranke, in his ‘‘ De Aristophanis 
vita Commentatio, Leipsic 1846,” 
chap. vil, certainly goes too far in 
denying that he had access to any other 
authority whatever. 


Yorepoy O€ Kat avros nywvicaro. 


2 roy Snpov Aldus. ray Shyer V. 

5 See on this subject the Introduction 
to the Plutus, p. xxii in vol. vi of this 
edition. 

* The writer does not mean, as some 
have supposed, that Callistratus and 
Philonides were engaged together in 
his earliest plays: his first three plays 
were brought out in the name of Calli- 
stratus; Philonides appears for the 
first time in the Rehearsal which com- 
peted with the Wasps. After that it 
was sometimes one and sometimes the 
other ; never both together. 

5 rerpadt yevovevat’ tov “Hpaxdéa act 
Terpac. ‘yever Oat, Kal mpdrov evdoov dvra 
ddA radauropeiy. Aéyerat ert rv GdAots 
movovvrwy. Prov. Bodl. 867 and Zenobius 


a2 


v1 APISTOGANOTS BIOI 


a “~ ’ 3 ~ 
drexOpedoas dé pdrrora Kréwort 7H Snpaywy@ kat ypdrwpas Kat avrob 
Tovs ‘Imméas, év ols Stehéyyer adtod Tas KAOTaS Kai TO TUpavYLKOY, 

~ “ “ ! 
ovdevos O& THY OKEVOTOLGY TOAUHCAYTOS TO Tpbc@moY adTOD oKEvdoat Ot 
: wn ? 
drepBodrrnv PoBov, dre O} TupavytKod dvros, pnde phy vroxpivacbai 
Tivos ToApa@vros}, dt éavrod 6 ‘A t ( sToD TO 
pevtos!, Ov éavrod 6 Apiorogdyvns trexpivato, avtod 70 
A , 

mpocwmov pidT@ xploas, Kal aivios aiT@ yéyove Cnpias € tTaddvTov?, 

& bd Tov inméov KaredixdaOn, &s dno év Ayapveicw, 


eyed’ ed’ @ ye TO Kéap NYppdvOny Dor, 
Tots mevTE TAaAGVTOLS ols KA€wy eéjuerere 


’ ~ > ed ~ 
dinyOpevoe 0 attm 6 Apioroddvns, eredy Eevias Kat avtod ypadiy 
eOeTo, O7t® ev Spdpari atvrodb BaBvaAovios duéBare Tov AOnvaiwy ras 

b 
KAnpoTas apxas wapivTav ~évav. ows ~évov dé adrov Edeye map doov 
of pev adrov hac eivar ‘Pédiov * amd Aivdov, of d& Aiywirnv, croxag6- 
5) a a , ay Y ~ | 4 NK 
pevot €K TOO mAEloTov yxpbvoy Tas SiaTrpiBas Toicbar adToh, 7 
Kal OTt EKEKTNTO Ekeioe, KaTA TLVas OE ws STL 6 TAaTHp avTod PirimT7os 


vi. 7 (Gaisford’s Paroemiog. pp. 106, 
378); Photius, Suidas, Eustathius (on 
Thiad ii. 612, xxiv. 386; Odyssey v. 262). 
And see Life II infra. But we are told 
by both Photius and Suidas that accord- 
ing to Philochorus the proverb was 
really drawn from the case of Hermes, 
who we know was born on the fourth 
day of the month (see note on Plutus 
1126) and was the d:dkovos of Zeus. 

1 This is an erroneous deduction from 
Knights 230-8. 

* In the Ravenna MS. and in most 
MSS. which contain the two plays the 
Knights is placed before the Achar- 
nians, as indeed it is in every printed 
edition before Bekker. The biographer 
obviously supposed that the Knights 
was the earlier play of the two; 
and hence the topsy-turvydom of his 


present statement. For in reality 
Cleon’s disgorgement of the five talents 
was the first event; then followed (at 
what distance of time we cannot tell) 
the Acharnians; and, a year later, the 
Knights. 

> ért. Both V. and Aldus have xai 
ért to the destruction of the sense. 
dv€Bade Aldus. SueBadtre V. Hereagain, 
in my opinion, the biographer is in 
error. The Babylonians was followed 
by an impeachment before the Council 
for high treason ; the £evias ypapat were 
Cleon’s reply to the attack made upon 
him in the Knights. 

* I do not know why he was sup- 
posed to be a Rhodian; but in my 
opinion he had Aeginetan blood in his 
veins. See the Introduction to the 
Acharnians. 
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Alywwytns. amodvOjvat 8 avrév eimévta doteiws ex tev ‘Opnpou 
TAUTA 
, , 9 93 , n of x9. A # 
pnp pev T eve yor TOO upevar adbtdap &ywye 
ovx 01d" od yap 74 Tis Edv ydvov avrds dvéyvw [Od. i. 215]. 
\ A “~ 
dedTepov dé Kal tpirov aovKopavrnbels dmédvye, Kal otrm gavepas 
A : “~ 
Katacradels moAirns Karekpdrynce Tob KXéwvos: 8bev dyoiv 
avtos 8 éuavtov tnd Kiéwvos arr éradov! 
emtorayat 5%) | Acharnians 877 | 
nw A A 
Kal Ta éffs. gaol dt adrov eddoxipjoa cveopdvras KaradvcoarTa, ovs 
avopacey nmidrous év Sonéiv, év ols dyoiv [line 1039] 


ol rovs marépas Hyyov* vixtrwp Kal Tos TaTTOVS ATéTVLYOD. 


paddora O& érnvébn Kal nyarjOn bd Tv TroAtTav odddpa, Eemerdy did 
T&Y avtod Spapdrwyv écmovdace Sei~ar THY wodtTelay AOnvaiov ws 
édevOépa Té €or Kal bm’ ovdevds Tupdvvov Sovkaywyoupévyn, GAN olde 
Ore Onpoxparia éori Kat édedOepos dv 6 Shpos dpxet EavTod. Tovrov ody 
xXaépiv emnvedn Kal éeoregpavebn OadrA@ ® Tis lepas edaias, ds vevoptorat 
icétios xpvcm oreddva, elroy éxeiva Ta év Tois Barpdxows mept TOV 
aTiMov, 

tov tepoy xopdy dixatoy moAAG xpnoTa TH WOAEL 

ovptapawety [line 686]. 
avopdabn dé dm’ avrov, éretdy evdogov, 7d pétpov *, 73 Aptatoddvetoy. 
ottws Ot yéyovey } din Tod woinTod was Kal mapa Tlépoats Sujxew 
kai Tov Baothéa Ilepody > muvOdverba: map smorépos ein 6 Kopodo- 
molds. act dé kal [IAdrwva Atovyoio To tupdvva, Bovanbév7e pabeivy 
tiv AOnvaiwy moditeiav, wear Thy “Apioroddvous motnow Thy Kare 
Soxpdrovs ev Negédrais Kkarnyopiav, cai cvpBovrcdoat 7a Spdpara 


1 arr érabov Aldus. dr7 dv érabov V. 3 See the Introduction to the Frogs. 
In the play itself it is drafov, and the * That is, the anapaestic tetramete 
next line runs eriorapat 81a rhv mépvoe _catalectic. 
kopodiay. 5 He is taking the jest in Ach. 646- 

2 matépas nyxov. marépas atrav #yxov 51 to be an actual statement of fact. 

V. Aldus. 


vill 
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3 “ 3 2 ~ 5] “~ \ a 3 4 N 4 AA 
avrod doxnOévta pabeiv avt@y tiv modtreiav. éyévero dé Kal airtos 
(frou Tols véows K@ptkots, A€yw OF Biryjpovr kat Mevdvdpo. Wndiopa- 
TOS yap yevopévov yopnylkod ! bore pH dvomacTl Kopmdeiv TiVd Ett, Kal 
TOY XopNnyv ovK avTEXdvTwY pds TO XOpHYElY Kal TavTdmaci éKAE- 
7 ~- “ “ X 7 IA Sf A 
AouTvias THS BAns TOY Kop@diov did TOUT@Y avTaV (aiTLOY yap KoOLe- 


« 


dias TO oxdmrey TiVds), Eypawe Kopodiav Tiva®, Kéxador, év 6 ciodye 


é 


pOopavy Kal dvayvepiopov Kal TaANAa TadVTA & 


é(nrwoe Mévavdpos. 
médwy O€ éxdeAouréros Kal Tob yxopnyelv, Tov TIAodrov ypdas els 7d 
OravarraterOat Th oknvikd Tpbc@ma éemrypdge xopods 3, POeyydpmevos ev 
exelvols & Kal dp@mev Todvs véous otTws emiypddovras Hro “Apiorodd- 
vous. év ToUT@ d& T@ Opdmari cuvértynce TS TAHOE Tov viov’ Apapéra, 
Kat oUr@ peTid\X\age tiv Blov, maidas Katadirov Tpeis, Pidurmov 
dpavupov TO Tamir Kai Nixéctparov kai’Apapora, di ob Kai édidage 
vov Tldodrov. tives dt dbo haci, Pidurmoy kai’ Apapéra, ov Kal adros 
euvynadn: : 
THY yuvatka bé 
aloytvopat, TO T ov dpovodyvTe TraLdia, 

icws avrovs Aéyor. 

"Eypawe 6& Spduara po, ay avtidéyerar & os ovK bvTa avTod. 
gore O€ tadra Tloinows Navayts Nijoot Niofis, & tives eivar pacar 


‘A pxizmmov. 


xopnyod V. Aldus. 


a} 
Ttva. 


uttering some recognized cries, in the 
orchestra. None of the emendations of 


* yopnytxod. 


2 kopodiav K@p@dias tivas V. 


Aldus. 

3 yopovs. yxopov V. Aldus. I suppose 
the writer to mean that, after the cessa- 
tion of the old choruses, he still kept up 
the name of the chorus, as dancing, and 


the reading of V. and Aldus are mine ; 
they appear to have been introduced 
silently, some by one editor and some 
by another. 
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II !, 


p 
Apioroddvns 6 Koppédtomoiss padaxpos Hv, os autos dnow Eipyyy: 
4 Seiro 8 éwt To oKomrew pev Evpimidny, pipetcba 8 avr 
EKWPMOELTO emt TG pe pimridnv, py Tov. 
K parivos 
av 5€ tis *3 Koprpds ris Epotro Sears, 
DMOAETTOAGYOS, yuwmLdidTys, Edpimidapioropavicwr. 


kal avtos © éoporoyeirar Sxnvas KaradapBavoveas: 


XpGpat yap avrod (pyai) rod ordéuaros TO oTpoyytrAo, 
Tous vovs & dyopatous Arrov 7} ’Keivos TOG. 
€ lo. 
"Apiordvupos 8 év ‘Hri@ “Pryodv7i Kal Savvupiov év Térwrt rerpadar 
\ aN ? A X ? ? ¢ 7 “~ e A 
gdacly avrov yevéoOat, 616 tov Biov Karérpipey Erépois Twovav’ of yap 
TeT pao. yevyOpevor TwovovvTes adAdols KaptTotocOat mapéxovoly, as Kal 
Piddyopos ev TH TpaTN Tepl hpep@v loTopel: 
pact yevynOnvat. 


TavTn O€ Kat “HpakdA7 
tpeis 0 exyev viods, Pidimmov Tov tots EvBotAov 
dpdpacw dyovicdpevov, kal Apapéora idiots Te Kal Tod marpos Spdépact 
dinyovicapévoy, kai tpiroyv dv ’AmroAd6Swpos pév Nixdorparov Kandel, of 


dé mept Arxaiapxov Pid€éracpor. 


Ocoyévns? ev ro mepi Aiyivns. 
Elipyvns KodNoooikov egfjpevy ayadpa. 


Nikats. 


1 This account is taken from the Scho- 
lia on Plato’s Apology. The Scholiast 
obviously cherished a sort of good- 
natured grudge against Aristophanes, 
and amused himself by collecting all 
the instances he could find of a jest 
having been made at the expense of 
the poet who made a jest of Socrates. 
But there is no real malice in his 
remarks, and he has certainly pre- 
served for us several interesting details 
which we should not willingly have 
missed. 


KaTeKAnpooe O€ Kal THY Aily.vay, os 


Kkopodeira. d& drt kal TO THs 
Ev’rodts Adrodtko, TAdrov 


Vulgo ris dé ov; 


This writer is called 
Theogenes, as here, by the Scholiast on 
Pindar’s Third Nemean, line 21 Geoyévns 
dé ev TO rept Alyivns ottawa ypape; but by 
Tzetzes at Lycophron’s Cassandra, line 
176 he is called Theagenes, Gcayévns 
Se 6 ‘Ioroptexds ev r@ wept Ailyivns pyoiv. 
The two names are frequently inter- 
changed. This passage is of some im- 
portance in determining the person 
to whom reference is made in Achar- 
nians 658, 654. 


A LY id 
ov O€ ris; 
3 Gcoyerns. 
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TIT 1, 


Aptoropdvns ‘Pédios rot Aivdios (of & Alytmriov epacav, of de 
Kapetpéa), Oécee & "AOnvaios (émodiroypadybn yap map avrois), 
K@ptkos, vios Birdrmrov, yeyovas év Tois ayaou Kata Thy pid’ ddupmidda, 
evpeTis Tod Tetpamérpou Kal dxTapérpov, maidas cxav ‘Apapéra, 
Dirurmov, Birératpov, Kopixovs. tives & adrov Kai dwbdovdov taropy- 


kacw. Opdpara & avrod pO %. darep St wempdxapev ® ’Apiorodpa- 
vous Opdépatra, tabra, Ayapvets, Bérpaxot, Elpjvn, Exxdnordgovoa, 
Ocopodpopidgovoat, ‘Immeis, Avowstpadtn, Nepédan, "Oprvides, T1Aod70s, 
> Pikes. 


IV 4, 
"Apioropdyns 6 Kwp@diorroids yéver pev nv “AOnvaios, marpéos oe 
®irirrov, pntpos O¢ Znvoddpas, tov 6é djpov Kvdabnvaios, Tavdiovidses 
nw 2 V aA ’ Q N > , 5) N “~ 5] ? ~ 
guadns. mavu 6& av evdhuijs kal ayxivous, emt Tocotroy ev véa Koud7 


1 This life is from the Lexicon of 
Suidas, and is by no means a favourable 
specimen of his biographies. 

2 48’, The First and Third Lives give 
forty-four as the number of Comedies 
written by Aristophanes; the Fourth 
and the Fifth say fifty-four. But the 
smaller number is universally accepted, 
and agrees very closely with the known 
names of his plays. And of these 
forty-four, four were supposed to be 
spurious. See Life I. 

: The meaning of this 
word is not clear. Kuster proposed to 
alter it to evpyxayer. Hemsterhuys (as 
the name Hemsterhuis is commonly 
written in English) translated it tracta- 


em payapey. 


vimus. In my opinion it is equivalent 
to our word published, and means that 
Suidas put out a MS. containing these 
eleven plays. These are the very eleven 
plays which have come down to us; 
and I suspect that our knowledge of 
Aristophanes rests upon this MS. of 
Suidas. The date of Suidas is unknown; 
and it is quite possible, though perhaps 
not very likely, that our Ravenna MS. 
is in the handwriting of Suidas or his 
assistants. 

* This life is written by Thomas 
Magister. Of the Platonic epigram 
with which it concludes, I ventured to 
prefix to the Introduction to the Eccle- 
siazusae the following translation :— 


The Graces sought a heavenly shrine which ne’er 
Shall come to nought, 

And in thy soul, Immortal Poet, found 
The shrine they sought. 
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TH HrAtkia. evOokipnoey év Kop@diais, ds ov pdvov Tos KaT auvTov, GANG 
Kat Tovs mpd avTod dmepaparr paddov 8 ovde ToIS emlyryvopévots 
mapyKkey vrepBodArjv, a@\A& Kal TobTovs pera mMoAdOD TOU TeEpLovTos 
mapyrGev. ovKkovv dveddyvn tis totepov “Apiotoddver mapamdijatos. 
dia Totro Kal mapa Trois Backdvos adrots adévotra Oatpatos. Sdpd- 
para dé & mpds trois v’ yéypadev, dravra edpovatas Kal yépitos Arrixijs 
peaTa Kal weiBovra tovs dkovovras Oavudgey Te Kal Kpoteiv. ovT@ 
6€ Tod THS modTelas cupdepovTos emoteiro Adyov, os pndéva Tadv emi 
THS Aapmpas TUXNS OvdéTOoTE adtocyxécOat Tot cKdémTELW, Ef AdLKODYTOS 
nodero: SOev Kal tiv wappnotav avtod Sedidres of rTowodrot petpious 
opas avrovds mapeixov del Kai TO Ojpuo AvoLTEAODYTAs. rye SE vy’ viods, 
®idimmov, Nixdorparov kai ‘Apapéra. arobavévra 8 otro TlAéroy 
éeripnoey ev émiypdupati ipwedeyelo- 
ai Xdpires, réuevds Tt AaBelv Strep ovxt Tevetrat 
Cyrodcat, Wuyi etpov “Aptotodavous. 


ae 


> a ? 

Apioroddévns Bidimmov “AOnvaios, paxpodoyéraros AOnvaiwr, Kai 
euguia madvras brepaipwy, (nroyv dé Evpuridny, rots d& pédeot Aerrore- 
pos. edidage d€ mparos émi &pyovros Avotipov dit Kaddorpdrov. ras 
fev yap wodiTiKads Totr@ gacly adrov Oiddvat, Ta 8& Kar’ Evpumisou 
Kat S@Kpdrous Birovidn. did d& rodro vopuabels dyabds oinrhs Tovs 
Aorovs Emtypapopmevos evika. Ereira TO vid edidov Ta dpdpata, dvra 
Tov adpiOpov vd dv vdba &’. 

1 This is extracted from the article The chief emendation émi dpyovros Ato- 


mept kopodias (in the Prolegomena of  ipov for émi dpxovros Sidoripov is due to 
Aldus), as emended by various scholars. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici anno 427 B.c. 


ARISTOPHANES 


TO HIS READERS 


All evil thoughts and profane be still; far hence, far hence from our choirs depart 
Who knows not well what the Mystics tell, or is not holy and pure of heart. 
FROGS 354, 355. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the Lenaean Dionysia of the year 427 B.c. three plays, as usual, 
competed for the prize of Comedy. One of the three, called the 
« Banqueters” (Aatradeis), was brought out in the name of Callistratus. 
But everybody knew that it was not his own composition; everybody 
knew that it was the work of a new writer, whose name has from that 
day to this been much in men’s mouths, AristropHanzs the son of 
Philippus. ; 

This was the commencement of the poet’s dramatic career; and we 
have every reason to believe that he commenced it at an unusually early 
age; év vég Kouidn TH HAtKig.!, says one authority ; when he was cyeddy 
petpaktoxos, Says another. I take the words cyeddv petpaxioxos to mean 
little more thaw a petpaxioxos. And as the term perpdxioy denotes a 
youth ? “in the later teens or the early twenties,” the Scholiast would 
hardly have used those words had he conceived the poet to have been, 
when he wrote the Banqueters, more than 25 years of age. We may 
therefore assume that, according to the Scholiast, Aristophanes was not 
over 25 in February, 427, and consequently was not born before February, 
452. And I do not think that we can fix his age more precisely than this. 

It has indeed been frequently suggested that some light is thrown upon 
the matter by a single line in the existing Parabasis of the Clouds 3, or 

1 év véa Kopin TH HALKia evdoKipnoey Ev Kopodiats.— Thomas Magister. See Life IV 
at the commencement of this volume. ocyeddv petpaxiokos Sn frteTo TGV dyovev.— 
Scholiast on Frogs 501. 

2 See a learned and instructive article by Dr. A. A. Bryant on ‘“ Boyhood and 
Youth in the days of Aristophanes.”—Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xviii, 
: ie Parabasis must have been written many years after the exhibition of the 


Clouds in 423 B.c., since it not only mentions the Maricas of Eupolis (exhibited 
421 B.c., see Scholiast on Clouds 552), but adds that the attack which Eupolis 
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rather by a gloss! of extremely doubtful value upon line 510 of that 
play. There Aristophanes is speaking of himself as a mother, and of 
the “ Banqueters” as his child, and he says that he exposed the infant, 
and another girl took it up to rear; and he gives as a reason for his 
unnatural conduct mapOévos yap ér wv, xovx effv mé pou texetv. Now 
taking the line as it stands, I should suppose the poet to be comparing 
himself to an unmarried maiden who had never borne, and could not 
rightly bear, a child. But the author of the “Gloss. Victor.” takes 
quite a different view. The words ov« é&jv rexeiy are, in his opinion, 
not confined to the wap6évos metaphor, but refer to an actual legal 
disability imposed on the poet himself. “For there was a law?,” says 
he, “among the Athenians, that no person under 80 years of age should 
recite a drama in the theatre” (dpaya dvaywdcKew ev TO Oedrpw, a strange 
expression) “or speak in the public Assembly. In obedience to this law 
therefore the poet, not being yet 30 years of age, recited to the theatre 
through the agency of Philonides and Callistratus the Comedies he had 
himself composed.” Now if this statement were correct, Aristophanes 
must have been over 80 when, in 424 B.c., he exhibited the Knights in 
his own name, and over 27 when, three years earlier, he exhibited the 
Banqueters in the name of Callistratus. But wherever Vettori may 
have picked up this gloss, if indeed he did not compose it himself, it 
is altogether unworthy of credence. The idea that the privilege of 


there delivered upon Hyperbolus had been subsequently repeated, almost ad 
nauseam, by Hermippus and other Comedians. 

1 Not one of the authentic scholia on the great MSS., but one of the so-called 
“Victor Glosses,” “being glosses excerpted from the notes which the Italian 
scholar Petrus Victorius (Pietro Vettori) entered in his copy of the Aldine Aristo- 
phanes now preserved in Munich.’’— Dr. Earnest Cary, in an interesting article on 
“Victorius and Codex F of Aristophanes *’ in vol. 37, p. 199 of the Transactions of 
the American Philological Association. 

2 ydpos nv AOnvaios pyre ria érdv dN’ yeyovéra pyre Spapa dvaywaockew ev Oedrpa, 
pyre Onunyopety. tovt@ TO vopw kat 6 Kaptxds otros eipydpevos mpdrepov Sia Td py 
Tplakovraerns ere Umdpyxewy mrot@y Opdapara Ota Pirwvidov kat Kaddtorparov aveyivwokey eis 
To Oéatpov. In the Aldine edition a similar statement is made on Clouds 530, but 
that seems to have been written by the editor, and is not found in modern editions 
of the Scholia. 
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speaking in the public Assembly was confined to citizens over 80 years of 
age is absolutely unfounded; see the Commentary on Eccl. 180 and 
Schémann, De Comitiis i. 10, And as to the dramatic performances, 
we must remember that the Archon selected for the public competition 
the three Comedies which he considered the best; and is it believable 
that the Athenians would have been debarred, or rather would have 
debarred themselves, from listening to (it may be) the very best Comedy 
of the year because its author was only 29 years of age? ‘Then again, 
in the Knights this very question is put, Why had not the poet previously 
asked for a Chorus in his own name? How easy it would have been 
for him to answer, if the fact were so, The law forbade me. But no; no 
such thought ever occurs to him; he gives as his reason That in his 
opinion the Comic poet's business 1s the most difficult thing im the world ; 
kopobdodidackaAlay etvat xadeTaratoy épyov andvtwy, and that he was too 
modest, cddpwr, to pub himself forward at first. His very excuse shows 
that had he chosen to apply for a Chorus there was nothing to prevent 
his obtaining one. No doubt a competitor was required to be an 
Athenian citizen, and must therefore have been of sufficient age to be 
entered on the roll of citizenship; but this was the only limit. We 
may dismiss from our minds all idea of a law! fixing the age at which, 
and not before which, an Athenian citizen was qualified to compete at 
the Dionysian festivals. ; 

Critics who are willing to make bricks without straw have amused 
themselves by guessing the particular year in which Aristophanes was 
born. Several of these guesses, ranging over the decade from 454 to 
444,B.C., are given by Mr. Roland G. Kent in the Classical Review, xix. 
153. He does not, however, quote K. O. Miller’s opinion, a writer to 
whose opinions I myself am accustomed to attach a paramount value. 
Miiller in his History of Greek Literature places the birth of Aristophanes 
at 452 B.c. or thereabouts, a date which chimes in very well with what 


1 Bergk too, in his preliminary note to the Fragments of Aristophanes in 
Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Graec., expresses, though on different grounds, his disbelief 
in the existence of any such law. 
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has already been said. Not that I have any idea of guessing that year, 
or any other year, as the year in which Aristophanes was actually born. 
I only say that, according to the indications that have reached us, he 
can hardly have been born Jefore, though he may very well have been 
born after, the year 452 B.c. 

But in truth we know very little of Aristophanes except from his own 
Comedies. Nor perhaps is this altogether to be regretted. A poet is 
seen far more truly in his works than in the petty details of his daily 
life. Ido not know that we have lost anything by knowing so little of 
Shakespeare’s life, or gained anything by knowing so much of Milton’s, 

And if we know little of the poet’s private life, we are equally in the 
dark as regards his lineage. But it seems to me so probable as to be 
~ almost certain that he had in his veins some strain of Aeginetan blood. 

We are told on as good authority as we can expect in a matter of this 
sort, viz. that of the Ravenna Scholiast, that Cleon! brought against 
him a ypady fevias, an indictment for usurping the privileges of an 
Athenian citizen when he was really an alien; no doubt for exhibiting a 
play in the Athenian Theatre, which none but an Athenian citizen was 
qualified to do. Probably these proceedings were taken not by Cleon in 
his own name, but by one of his creatures, one of the hundred parasites ? 
who were always hovering about him, only too eager to be employed in 
“doing his dirty work.” The writer of the Greek Life of Aristophanes 
says ° that proceedings of this kind were brought against him on three 
separate occasions, and were invariably unsuccessful. While therefore it 
is clear that Aristophanes was really a genuine Athenian citizen, it is 
equally clear that there were circumstances connected with his parentage 
or descent, which afforded some ground for disputing his claim to be so. 
We are told in the Greek Life that some said that he was a Rhodian, 
and others that he was an Aeginetan; and again that his father Philip 

* kat €evias dé airoy éypdyaro [6 Kiéov] kal eis dy@va évéBadey.—Scholiast on 
Acharnians 378. In my opinion this particular action was Cleon’s reply to the 
attack in the Knights. 


2 ‘Wasps 1033, Peace 756. 
3 See the First Life at the commencement of this volume. 
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was an Aeginetan. The Greek Life is of very little authority in itself, 
but its writer must have obtained these rumours from some earlier source, 
But we know with certainty that “‘ Aristophanes” was an Aeginetan 
name; for Pindar wrote his Third Nemean fo celebrate the victory of 
the Aeginetan Aristocleides, the son of Aristophanes. Whatever may have 
been the date of that ode, 1t was certainly written many years before our 
poet was born. It is possible, though perhaps not probable, that his 
father Philip was a brother, or that his mother was a sister, of 
Aristocleides, and that the poet, according to the common Hellenic 
custom, received the name of his grandfather. But whatever his 
connexion with Aegina, it is clear that his forbears had in some way or 
other obtained the full privileges of Athenian citizenship. And this 
kinship with Aegina is necessary to explain the remarkable reference to 
that island contained in the Parabasis Proper of the present play. The 
Spartans ask you to restore Aegina, say the Chorus, not that they care 
for the island itself, but in order to deprive you of your poet. This 
is explained by the Scholiast to mean that, in the division of the island 
between Athenian cleruchs! about five years and a half before the date 
of this Comedy, some lands were allotted to Aristophanes: a fact 
extremely probable in itself, and confirmed? by the testimony of 
Theogenes in his work on Aegina. But it does not adequately meet the 
requirements of the Parabasis, since the Spartans would not be depriving 
Athens of her poet by confiscating his land in Aegina, Of course the 
whole idea is a jest, but it ought to be a plausible jest; and it seems 
to me that, in order to give any sort of plausibility to the argument, we 
must take it to mean that the Spartans, if they obtained possession of 
the island, might be in a position to claim the poet himself as a person 
of Aeginetan descent. That the language is intended to apply to 
Aristophanes seems to me abundantly clear. On this subject the reader 
will find some remarks further on in the course of this Introduction. 
This is all we know about the antecedents of the young Athenian 


2 hue. ii. 27. 
2 See Life II at the commencement of this volume. 
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who, exactly two years before the date of the Acharnians, produced his 
first Comedy the Aairadcis, “the Banqueters,” on the boards of the 
Athenian Theatre. We have no means of reconstructing the plot of 
that Comedy ; but, chiefly from a somewhat unexpected source, viz. one ' 
of Galen’s treatises on the writings of his famous predecessor Hippocrates, 
we know a good deal of its general character and aims. It seems to 
have been an attack on the new sophistical school of education, such 
as the poet, four years later, renewed with so much skill and vigour in 
its “sister Comedy”’ of the Clouds. The principal characters were an 
old countryman and his two sons, who are dubbed in the Clouds 6 ca¢pwr 
and 6 xatamvywov. The latter, whose name was Thrasymachus (possibly a 
name borrowed from the famous sophist of Chalcedon), had been sent to 
Athens to finish his education there, whilst the father and the other son 
remained in the country, content with their old-fashioned education, and 
carrying on, with their own hands, the manual labour of the farm. The 
old man was probably described as a Mapadovopudyns ; at all events he had 
been reared in the discipline which Mapadwvopdyovs éOpewer, loving his 
Homer, and the heroes and demigods of abygone age. But when Thrasy- 
machus returns, a smart and accomplished Athenian citizen, his father dis- 
covers, to his consternation, that education is now conducted at Athens on 
entirely different principles. The system of the”Ad:xos Adyos has superseded 
the system of the Alfkatos Adyos. 7 He learnt nothing that I sent him to 


1 The treatise called Tay ‘Immoxpatovs yAoooay €Enynots. The exact meaning of 
y\eooa is preserved in our term “Glossary.” And the treatise in question is 
merely a glossary to the works of Hippocrates with an important Preliminary Note. 

2 GAN’ ov yap Epabe TavT’ Euov mwéumovTos, GAA pGAAov 

mive, érert qdev kakws, Svpaxooiar rpame cay, 

ZuBapiribdas 7 edwyxias, kal Xiov éx Aaxawvav.—Athenaeus xii. 34 (p. 527 C). 
Athenaeus quotes the lines as proving the luxury of the ‘‘Syracusan table” ; 
which indeed was proverbial. Supaxocia rpdmeCa’ 7 mwodvreAns. €ddKovy yap ok 
Stxedtorat dBpodiaror eivar paddov wavrwv.— Bodleian Proverbs 848, Zenobius v. 94 
(Gaisford’s Paroemiogr. pp. 104, 374), Photius, Suidas. See Plato’s Republic iii, 
chap. 13. As to the Chian wine, see the Commentary on Eccl. 1119 and 1139. 
Athenaeus has a short chapter on the Laconian «vAtkes, x1. 69, in which he again 
quotes the third of the foregoing lines. 
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learn, says the old man, but instead to drink, and to sing (and that in ill 
fashion), and the Syracusan table, and Sybaritie feastings, and Chian wine 
out of Laconian goblets. In appearance Thrasymachus has become a 
young fop, smooth as an eel, and wearing golden ringlets’. The last 
thing he is willing to do is to help his father and brother by labouring on 
the farm. He has been used to play the pipe and the lyre, and even 
that is a fatigue to him, and do they now ask him to dig?! In one 
subject, however, he had been carefully trained by his sophistical teachers. 
He knew all the tricks of litigation, and had the language of Solon’s 
laws at his fingers’ ends; so that, when his father questions him as to the 
meaning of certain Homeric phrases, he retorts by propounding questions 
as to the meaning of certain legal phrases. The dialogue is given 
by Galen in the preliminary note to his “Glossary to the Works of 
Hippocrates.” He is explaining® that by yAéooca: he means words 
obsolete, or employed in other than their ordinary signification, or invented 
by Hippocrates himself. And he proposes to illustrate his meaning by 
examples taken from the Aairadeis of Aristophanes. There, he says, the 
father asks the young profligate the meaning of certain Homeric phrases, 


bed 


1 Kal Aelos Somep Eyxedus, xpucois 7° €xov kixivvovs. This line is compounded by 
Hemsterhuys from two quotations. Athenaeus vii. 54 (p. 299 B) quotes from the 
Aatradeis the words kai detos Somep eyxedvs, and the Scholiast on Theocritus xi. 10 
quotes from rot Kopixod the words domep eyxedus, xpvoors ¢xov xikivvous. These 
kixivvous of the young fops Aristophanes could never abide. Cf. Wasps 1069. 


2 Sotis avdots Kat Avpator KaTaTéTpimpar XpwpEVos, 


elrad pe oxdnrev Kedrevers ;—Athenaeus iv. 84 (p. 184 E). 


I take xararérpippat to be used in its ordinary sense, I am quite worn out with, and 
not, as it is generally interpreted, “ I have passed my whole time.” 

3 6 Adyos Ode oUyKetrat TEptexwY ov pdvoy baa, Tois GAXOLS TadaLois UmdpxovTa Gvy7yOn 
TOY OVOATWY, OUKETL eoTiy ev Eber Viv, GANG Kal Goa KaTd Ta Tpdrov LOLoY adTos Eroingey 
6 ‘Immoxpdtns, f) peteveyKov amd Tod cuynous, 7 axa TepiOels Erepov, 7) TO Tnpatvoy 
tradAdéas. Ort yap éroioup of madatol 7OANG TOV Gvopdtrwy atrois, Sédetkrat pev ikavas 
mpos *Eparoobevous éy rois Tept dpxaias kopodias, SeiEatp dé dv cot kayo viv dia Bpaxéwr, 
ért mapaderypdrov diye, trép rov ywooKkew évapyécrepov oloy pev 1) yA@TTa eoTLy, otoy 
6€ Tt kai TO mapanAnotoy aitn. vopiCw dn cor Ta Ud ’Aptaoropavous apKérety TA EK TOY 
Aarahéwy, d€ Tas éxovTa. 
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kopupBa and dyevnva kapnrat. The word xépuyBa, the figure-heads of the 
ships, is found in Iliad ix. 241, where Hector is described as threatening ? 
to cut off the dxpa xépupBa of the Achaean vessels, and then to burn the 
vessels themselves. The phrase dwevnva xdpnva occurs four times in 
the Odyssey, twice in the Tenth, and twice in the Eleventh, Book, and 
always signifies the sapless skulls of the dead. But the singular thing is 
that, though these three words are Homeric phrases, their use is by no 
means confined to the epic; they are all found also in contemporary 
writers. The word xdépuvyBov, which occurs only once in Homer, is employed 
twice by Aeschylus in the Persae; xdpnvov (in its Doric form kdpavov) 
is found in the Choephoroe; and dpevynvds in the Ajax of Sophocles. 
Apparently, however, the great Athenian Tragoedians are as much a 
sealed book to Thrasymachus as are the Epics of Homer, and instead of 
attempting to answer these questions he parries them by asking, in his 
turn, whether his brother, the oddpev, knows the meaning of the legal 
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terms idvio. and drview. The first word, idvio. (otherwise idto1), people who 


1 The lines of Aristophanes, so far as they can be restored, are supposed to be as 
follows :— 
TIATHP. mpos radra ot A€fov ‘Opunpetovs yAwTras, Ti Kadovot KopupBa, 
ti Kkadovo” auevnvda kapnva. 
©PASYTMAXOS. 6 pey ody ods, ends 8 otros ddeAhds, ppacaTw Ti KaXrovowy idvious, 

ti mor’ éotiv énviev. 
The first line is found in Pollux ii. 109, and no doubt the shorter lines are the latter 
halves of anapaestic tetrameters. The text of Galen, at least in Ktihn’s edition, is 
in a very confused state, but as corrected by various critics it is made to run as 
follows. Immediately after the words ad¢ mas ¢xovra, with which the preceding 
note terminates, Galen proceeds: — 

“pos ravra ov AéEov ‘Opnpeious eo hsat Ti KaXovot KépupBa.” mpoBadrct yap ev 
exeivm TO Opdpate 6 €k Tod Snpov Toy Aatradéwy mpeaBurns TS akoAdoT@ viet mpGTov pev 
Ta KépupBa ri mor éorly é€nynoacba, pera Sé totro “ri Kadovo’ dpevnvd Kdpyva.” 
Kakelvos pevrot avrimpoBdadret TAY Ey TOIs S6A@vos A£oot yhorrar ras els dikas Stahepoveas 
@Oé mas’ ‘6 ev obv obs, epos O odros ddeAhes, Hpardro Ti kadovou idvious.”” etx’ epeEns 
mpoBarrAe, ‘ri wor’ éoriv dmview.” && dv Sndrov os 7 yAOtTa wadady cory Bvopa THs 
cuvndeias exrenT@xos. 

2 Why, asks the Homeric scholiast, would Hector before burning the vessels cut 
off their xépyp8a? And he answers his question by saying, Because in them are 
the statues and images of the gods. 
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know, that is, eyewitnesses, seems to be a legal term and nothing more. 
"[dvous* rovs paprupas. otra Sédkwy.—Photius. re sé isvous cal Apdxwy kat 
ZrAwy Tos pdptvpds you, AitdAos Atovtc.os toropet.—LKustathius on 
Thad xvii. 501. See Fritzsche’s Essay, “ De Daetalensibus Aristophanis,” 
p. 42. And that érview (otherwise dmvew), to marry, is a legal term used 
in Solon’s laws is plain from the passage in Plutarch’s Solon, ch. 20, to 
which Dindorf refers. It is, however, employed by Aristophanes himself 
in line 255 of the Acharnians, possibly not without a reminiscence of the 
pointed question which is propounded in the Aairadc?s as to its proper 
signification. 

So far Galen has been illustrating his statement, that the term 
yA@ooat is applicable to words which were formerly in familiar use, but 
have now fallen into desuetude. He now proposes to illustrate the further 
statement, that the men of old time coined new words peculiar to them- 
selves which did not pass into general currency. And for this purpose 
also he refers to the Aairade’s and quotes another dialogue between the 
Father and the Profligate Son. The former dialogue was in anapaestic 
tetrameters, this is in ordinary iambic senarii. It is given below! as it 
is emended and arranged by Elmsley in his note on Acharnians 716. 
The young reprobate has the impertinence to tell his father that he is 
so old-fashioned and antiquated as to be no better than a corpse. “ Why, 
you are a coffinette,” he says, “and funeral fillets and perfumes?.” For 
copos, a coffin, he uses the affected diminutive copé\Ayn. “ Coffinette!” 
cries the father, “you got that word from Lysistratus,” meaning 


si @PAS. add’ ef gopeAdn, Kal pupor, Kal ratviat. 

TIA. idod copédAdn’ rovro mapa Avotorparov. 

GPA. 7 pny tows od KatamAaynoe TO xpdvo. 

IIA. 0d kararAaynoe: rovTo mapa Tay pytdpev. ) 

OPAS. droBnoerai cot raita mot ra phyara. 

IIA. map’ *AAkiBiddov rotro taroBnoera.. 

OPA. ti vrorekpaipet, kat Kaks avdpas éyets 
kadokayabiay doKodytas; TIA. ot’, & Opacvpaye, 
ris TovTo tay Evynydpev ynpverat ; 

As to fillets and perfumes used in funerals, see Hccl. 5388 and 1032, and the 
“passage from the Tagenistae cited in the Commentary on Eccl. 131. 
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probably the Lysistratus mentioned in the Acharnians, the Knights, and 
the Wasps. “Ah!” says the son, “I warrant you will be quite dumb- 
founded? by and by.” ‘Quite dumbfounded!” retorts the father, 
“that came from the orators,” ‘ Well, you will find that these sayings,” 
the son goes on, “ will issue somewhither.”’ ‘Issue somewhither!” says 
the father, “ you got that from Alcibiades.” Alcibiades was at this time 
a mere youth, and probably in some speech had said, mysteriously, that 
his words would “issue somewhither,” that is, would have some effect. 
It must be admitted that the old farmer seems well acquainted with 
what is going on at Athens. Finally the son asks, “ Why do you make 
these conjectures, and speak ill of men who practise gentlemanliness ?” 
And the father replies, “‘O dear, which of the advocates is it, Thrasy- 
machus, who talks in that fashion 2?” 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to consider the other fragments 
of the AatraAe?s. Enough has been said to show what was the general 
purport of the play, and in what sense Aristophanes considered the 


1 xaramhaynoe. Some would alter caramAayjoe into caramdAvynoet, and droBnoera 


(two lines below) into droBicera, on the assumption that Aristophanes is in this 
short dialogue intending to confine himself to words or phrases newly invented 
and used only by the inventor. But that is not the idea of Aristophanes. Galen 
quotes the passage as on the whole illustrating, or tending to illustrate, his own 
proposition, but some lines do so less effectively than others. 

2 After the passage cited in a preceding note, and ending with the words ris 
ovynbelas exmenraxos, Galen proceeds :— 

drt dé Kal adrds exagros ray wepl Adyous exdvrov nEiov morety dydpara Kawa, Ondoi pev 
kal "Ayripay ixavas, 6s ye Omws atta moinréov éxdiddoKer, Sydot dé kat avtos odros 
6 ‘Aptoroddyns ev taira Spduart dua ravde* ‘GAN’ ef copéAAn Kal pupoy Kat Tatviat.” 
era 6 mpecBurns emioxantay' “idov copéAdn* TodTO mapa Avototpdrov.” madw be 
avrov rod dxoAdorovu vios elmdyros’ “7 pry tows cd Katardaynce Ta xpdvo.” Kal Tove 
viod 6 mpecBirns émickomroy pei? “Td Karamhaynoet ToUTO Tapa Tay pyrdpov.” «ir 
adéis éxeivov hdvros’ “droBjcerai cot ratrd mou Ta pyyara.” mddwy 6 mpecBurns kat 
rovro okomre’ “rap ’AAKiBiddov todTo TdmoBycera.” Kal pév ye Kal 6 vids ovdérM 
mavopevos ove aldovpevos roy yéporta hyo “ri trorekpaiper kal Kax@s dydpas héyets 
Kadokayablay doxodvras;" etra 6 mpeaBurns’ “ oly’, & Opacvpaye, tis TovTo Tey Evynydpav 
ynpverat;” Sprov ody ék TovT@Y otal Gor yeyovevat, ws Eimoy, Eivat TpdrOV THY yoTTSY 
} TOU KOLVOU TaGw dvdpaTos éexmeccyTos Tis emiKparovans TUVNOEias, 7) TOD yevopuevou mpds 
rwos TOY Tahaay uy mapabexOerros Gros els THY guynOerar. 
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Clouds its “sister Comedy.” Hach play upheld the ancient, and deplored 
the modern, theory of education, The object of the old system was the 
formation of character; the object of the new was to make men sharp- 
witted and argumentative, and its effect was to render them irreverent and 
unprincipled. The Aaradeis, who formed the Chorus of the Play, were 
Banqueters feasting in the temple of Heracles. There were several 
temples of Heracles in Athens, and Commentators have discussed at 
some length, and with much learning, which of these temples was the 
scene of the banquet; see especially Fritzsche, “ De Daetalensibus,” pp. 
23-32. But we cannot be sure that the scene of the Comedy was laid 
in Athens at all: the action may well have taken place in a country 
village, where a temple to Heracles was by no means uncommon. And 
in all probability the merrymaking was of arustic and primitive character, 
like those represented in the Acharnians and the Plutus, and so would 
be little to the taste of the city-educated son. The old man would seem 
to have been himself one of these Banqueters, and the description of him 
by Galen as a member of the deme of Aairadets (6 éx rod dyyov Trav 
Aatradéwv mpecBirns) may well have been invented, as a jest, by the 
irreverent youngster. 

The Scholiast on Clouds 529 ! tells us that the Aatradc?s, though received 
with great praise, did not obtain the prize, but was awarded only the 
second place amongst the three competing Comedies. And as he 
probably had access to the didascaliae, we must, I suppose, accept his 
testimony. Yet it seems inconsistent with the language of Aristophanes 
himself in the passage on which the Scholiast is commenting. The poet 
is there contrasting the different fortunes of the Aairade?s and the 
Clouds. The former, he says, received the very highest praise, APIZT’ 
nkovodryny ; with the latter he retired defeated. Yet if he was defeated 
on both occasions, if neither Comedy obtained the prize, and the only 
difference between their fortunes was that the earlier play was placed 
Second, and the later Third, amongst the three competitors, there was no 


1 2 12 ’ @ NN a 3 , > ‘ > 7 b \ i b ’ > ~ 
aptor’ nkovadtny’ ayri rov evOokipyoay. ov yap €viknoay, E7reEt Sevrepos expiOn év TO 
Spapart.— Ravenna Scholiast. 
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very striking contrast between their respective receptions. However, it is 
useless to challenge the authority of the Scholiast in a matter of this kind. 

Before finally taking leave of the Aa:radcis, it may be desirable to 
revert to the statement made in the opening sentences of this Introduction, 
that the Comedy was brought out in the name of Callistratus. This we 
are distinctly told by the author of the Fifth Life of Aristophanes given 
at the commencement of the present volume, and there is no doubt of 
his accuracy. For though the Scholiast on Clouds 531 explains the words 
mats érépa, there employed, by “ PiAwvidys cat KadAiorparos,” and other 
grammarians say that Philonides and Callistratus brought out the earliest 
Plays of Aristophanes, they are clearly referring to the poet’s general 
practice of bringing out his Comedies in one or other of these two names, 
and do not mean that the two co-operated in any one play. Or if that 
were their meaning, we know enough of the poet’s practice to be able to 
assert with confidence that they are absolutely wrong. Neither are those 
old grammarians to be believed who suggest that either Callistratus or 
Philonides was an actor in the poet’s Comedies. The actors were chosen 
by the State, not by the Comic poet. These two men were undoubtedly 
inferior playwrights, friends of the poet, whose names appeared, instead 
of his own, in the application to the Archon for a Chorus, that is to say, 
for the privilege of having the Comedy exhibited under the auspices of 
the State at the ensuing Dionysia. The first three Comedies of 
Aristophanes—the Banqueters, the Babylonians, and the Acharnians— 
were all brought out in the name of Callistratus ; the name of Philonides 
does not make its appearance until several years later, namely at the 
Lenaean festival of B.c. 422. Of the eleven extant comedies three—the 
Acharnians, the Birds, and the Lysistrata—were certainly produced in 
the name of Callistratus; one, the Frogs, in the name of Philonides; and 
five—the Knights, the Clouds, the Wasps, the Peace, and the Plutus—in 
the name of Aristophanes himself. We are not told in whose name 
the Thesmophoriazusae and Ecclesiazusae were produced. But we know 
that the Rehearsal was brought out in the name of Philonides at the 
same Dionysia at which Aristophanes exhibited the Wasps in his own 
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name ; and that in the year 414 B.c., when Aristophanes exhibited the 
Birds at the Great Dionysia in the name of Callistratus, he also exhibited 
the Amphiaraus at the Lenaean Dionysia in the name of Philonides. 

That the Banqueters was exhibited at the Lenaean festival is inferred 
from Acharnians 1150-5; a. passage which also tells us that the 
Choregus was one Antimachus, and that he excluded Aristophanes 
himself from the usual Choral banquet ; doubtless on the ground that he 
was not the officially recognized yopodisdoxados of the play. 


In the year 426 B.c., the year following the production of the Aairadeis, 
during the archonship of Eucles1, Aristophanes again obtained a Chorus, 
and competed for the Comic prize, this time at the Great Dionysia. 
This, his second play, was called the Babylonians, BaSvAdvior, and was 
brought out, like the first, in the name of Callistratus. The fragments 
of this play are exceedingly minute and scrappy, and we should really 
know little or nothing of its character but for the (to us) most fortunate 
circumstance that it brought its author into collision with Cleon. And 
from the account which Aristophanes gives in the Acharnians of the attack 
made upon him by Cleon, and from the defence which he there offers 


1 ros BaBvAwvious edida€e Sud KadXtorparov "Apioroddyns, erect mpd Tod Evkdetdov 
ke’, €mt EvkAcovs.—Photius (and Suidas), s. vv. Sauiwy 6 djpos. ke’ (25) is Bouhier’s 
correction for kai, and is accepted by Hemsterhuys, Wesseling, Dindorf, and 
Ranke, De Aristophanis vita, p. 330. Clinton altered «ai into «d’ (24), and this is 
followed by Fritzsche (De Babyloniis Commentatio, p. 1) and Bergk (Preliminary 
Note to Fragments). But Bouhier is clearly right. The letters « and a are 
constantly confused ; and Photius, according to the Greek mode of computation, 
is reckoning, in his calculation, both the archonship from which he starts and 
that with which he concludes. This makes the interval twénty-five years. In our 
method of computation it would be twenty-four. But why does Photius refer to 
this interval at all? I have seen no explanation of this, but I take the reason 
to be that some writers (as, for example, Diodorus xii. 53) give the name of 
Eucleides, instead of Eucles, to the archon of 428-427; and that Photius, knowing 
the archonship of Kucleides to have occurred in 404-403, is careful to mention 
that this play was exhibited in the archonship of Eucles, and not in that of 
Eucleides which did not take place until (we should say twenty-four, but the 
Greeks would say) twenty-five years later. 


ACH. C 
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for the satire against which that attack was directed, we do undoubtedly 
gain some insight into the scope and nature of the second Comedy. 

And first as to Cleon’s attack. We are told by the Scholiast ? on 
Acharnians 878 that in the Babylonians Aristophanes satirized many 
persons, making fun of the officials, whether elected by votes or by lot, 
and of Cleon, apparently by name. Cleon enraged at this—for the 
play was exhibited at the Great Dionysia, when foreigners were present— 
indicted him for wrongdoing towards the citizens, as having done these 
things in a manner insulting to the Demus and the Council. This account 
is possibly to some extent derived from the Acharnians itself, but anyhow 
appears to be substantially correct. We learn from Acharnians 379? 
that the proceedings were taken in the Council. And that they did not 
consist of a mere invective, but took the form of actual litigation, is plain 
from the expression “he dragged me into the Council Chamber.” Cleon 
must therefore have proceeded by way of eicayyeAla, denunciation, a 
proceeding ® prescribed by law for certain offences of a treasonable 
character, and available for all offences not precisely falling within the 
provisions of any existing legislative enactment. If the Bovdy entertained 
the denunciation it might direct the form in which the question should 

1 (On the. words rv wépvor kopodiav.) tots BaBvdwviovs Néyet. TovTovs yap mpd 
tay 'Axapvéewy 'Aptotoparns edidakev, év ois moddods KakOs eimev, ekopa@dnoe yap Tas 
Te KAnpwras Kat yeLporovnTras apxds Kal KAé€ova, mapévtoy Trav E€vov. Kali Oia TovTO 
dpytabeis 6 Kréwy eypawparo adrév adixias eis rods moXiras, os eis UBpiy Tod Srpov Kal Tis 
Bovdis tatra merounxdra. The words xaxds etvev appear to be an echo of Ach. 503 
THY TOA KaKOS Ne a and Ach. 649 eto: kaka modAd: and the words eis UBpw rov 
Snpov of Ach. 631 roy djpoy kabvBpifer. In the Greek Life we are told that in this 
womedy the poet dveBare ray “Anvato Tas KAnpwTas apxds, wapdvrov E€vav. 

aurés T énavr ov urd KdXéavos amrabov 
emiotapat Ova THY méepvot K@p@diay. 

elaeAkvoas ydp p’ eis TO BovAeuTNpiov 

dveBadde, Kai Wevdn KareyAwrricé pov, 
KakvkdoBdpet, KamuvEY, Gar’ Odiyov wavy 
ara 6 unv? pohuvompaypovotpevos.—Ach. 877-82. 

* Hyperides, pro Eux., columns 22 and 23 in Churchill Babington’s edition; 
Aristotle, Polity of Athens, chap. 8; Harpocration, s.v. eicayyeAia. The brief 


account of the e/cayyeMia given in the text is of course very superficial and 
incomplete. 
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be submitted to the dicastery, and the penalty to which the offender, if 
convicted, should be liable. Cleon then, having brought Aristophanes 
before the BovdAz by means of an eicayyedAla, denounced him as an offender 
against the State, and stormed! and shouted at him to such an extent, 
that the young poet almost died, he says, drowned in a deluge of 
vociferous vituperation. However, it would seem that the Council refused 
in this case to entertain the denunciation, deeming probably the satire of 
a Comic poet, even though directed against the public measures of the 
State, an unfit subject for a criminal proceeding. The accusation which 
Cleon brought against him was certainly one of dprs, of insulting the 
Demus and the City in the presence of foreigners; Ori tBpicer (or Kaxds 
“Aé€yer) Tov Anpov kal tiv modAw, mapdvTmy Eévwv. And therefore in the 
Acharnians, which was acted at the Lenaean festival when no foreigners 
were present, Aristophanes? says: ‘“‘ Not now will Cleon slander me, 
because in the presence of foreigners I speak ill of the State; for we are 
alone, and this is the Lenaean festival.” And again in the Parabasis? he 
says that heisslandered by his enemies, meaning Cleon and his hangers-on, 
as one who makes fun of the City and insults the Demus. And it is 
with a humorous allusion to the same accusation that, when describing 
certain injuries inflicted on the Megarians, he is careful to say that they 
were the acts of individuals, and not of the State*; “I do not say the 
State; please to remember this, that I do not say the State.” 

So much for Cleon’s attack. We have next to consider the reply of 
Aristophanes, contained in the Parabasis of the Acharnians; a reply, he 


' It seems to me very probable that the account given in the Knights of 
Cleon storming before the Council, éAaciBporr’ dvappnyvds ern, and kpnpyovs 
épeidwy, 1s & reminiscence of the demagogue’s stormy invective against the poet 
himself. 
/ ov yap pe voy ye StaBadet Kréap ore 
E€vey twapdvt@y thy méd\Ww KaKas éyo. 
avrot yap €oper, ovmi Anvaiw Tt aywy, x.t.\.—Ach. 502-4. 


. StaBadAcpevos 5° bd trav €xOp@y év ’AOnvators TaxXuBovdors, 
os Kopodet thy wodLy Hpar, Kai roy Sjpov KabvBpi¢e.—Ach. 630, 631. 
: Nay yap avOpes, ovxt thy modAw éyo, 


pépynobe tov’, Ore odxt thy mwédAw Aéyw.—Ach, 515, 516. 
Cc 2 
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calls it 1, to the calumnies (d:aBodal) of Cleon. There is no apologetic note 
in his defence; he claims that so far from being an insult, the satire of 
which his accuser complained was most beneficial, to the State; and 
that he himself deserved the greatest credit for fearlessly pointing out to 
the people the ease with which they were led astray by the orators and 
the demagogues. Itis not to be supposed that he deals with all the items 
of the indictment. He seizes upon two points, either as being the most 
important or possibly as those which could most conveniently be dealt 
with in the Parabasis of a Comic Play. We will consider each of the 
points separately. 

1. In the Babylonians he had warned the Athenians, he tells us ?, not 
to be too easily led astray by novel rhetorical phrases, nor to take so 
much pleasure in flattery, nor to follow with open mouth whatever any 
one might say. That the people were always too ready to be taken in by 
the blandishments of an eloquent speaker is frequently urged by the 
poet. He makes the charge, as we see, in the Babylonians; he repeats 
it in the Acharnians; he reiterates it more than once in the Knights. 
Fair is thine Empire, he says* to the Demus in the latter play, and all 
men fear thee as a despotic King. Yet easy it is to lead thee astray, and 
dearly thou lovest to be flattered and deceived, and with open mouth dost thou 
follow whoever may chance to be speaking. All honour to the poet who 
dared address such language as this to the Sovereign People of Athens ; 
and all honour to the people who could listen to the reproof, not only 
without resentment, but with genuine admiration of the satirist. It may 
be that in the Babylonians, as in the Acharnians and the Knights, the 
charge was made in general terms. But when we remember the events 
which were happening in the year 427 3.c., the very year in which 
Aristophanes was composing the Babylonians, we can hardly doubt that 
he had in his mind a remarkable instance of the manner in which his 


diaBadAduevos 8’ . . . amoxpiverOar Seirat.—Ach. 630, 632. 
a an mavoas tpas Eevixoiot Adyows py Alay e€aTraracOa, 

pnd 7Sec0a Owmrevopevous, nd’ elvat xavvoroditas.—Ach. 634, 635. 
§ Knights 1111-19. 
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countrymen were carried away by the “foreign eloquence,” fevuxotcs Adyots, 
of a rhetorical ambassador. For that was the year of the memorable 
embassy? from Leontini, headed by the famous Gorgias, an embassy 
sent to implore the assistance of Athens, then the greatest naval powér 
in the world, against the ever-increasing encroachments of Syracuse. So 
persuasive was the eloquence of Gorgias, so dazzled were the Athenians 
by his novel style of oratory, his elaborate antitheses, his rhythmical 
cadences, his carefully poised sentences of equal length and similar 
terminations, and the general quaintness and artificiality of his language, 
that they were unable to resist his appeal, and immediately dispatched a 
squadron of twenty triremes to the relief of Leontini. This was their 
first expedition to Sicily, though dreams? of the invasion of the great 
island had long been floating in their minds, and this, we are told by both 
Thucydides and Diodorus, was a tentative experiment, for the purpose of 
testing whether it would be feasible at some subsequent period to bring 
the whole of Sicily under the domination of Athens. The chief 
commander of the expedition was Laches; and the episode of the Two 
Dogs in the Wasps, the mock trial of AdBns on the accusation of Kien, is 
a caricature of the impeachment of Adyys by KAeéwy on the return of the 
expedition from Sicily without having achieved any great and pre- 
ponderating success. It is impossible to believe that Aristophanes ignored, 
in the Babylonians, this notable instance of the effect of oratory, fevixdv 

1 Thue. 11. 86. Thucydides does not mention Gorgias; but Diodorus (xii. 53), 
in his account of the embassy, writes as follows :— 

Ay S€ Trav ameotadpéevay apximpeoBevtys Topyias 6 pyrep, Setvdrnre Adyou modd 
mpocxov mavrov tev Kal’ éavtdv. . .. otros ovy Kataytnoas eis tas “AOnvas kat 
mapaxbeis eis tov Onpov, StehéxXOn Trois ’APnvaios wept rs Tvppaxlas, Kai TO Eevifovre 
tis AéEews [compare the femxoiot Adyois Of Ach. 634] é£émAn£e rovs 'AOnvaious, dvras 
evgueis kai dtdoAdyous. mparos yap éxpyoato trois ths AéLews TXNpaTLOpOIs Teptt- 
rorépois, kal tH dtdorexvia Stadepovow avriOérois Kal icoxddois Kat wapicots Kal 
Gpototredevrors Kai tiowv érépois ro.ovrois, & tote pev Sia Td k€voy THs Katackevijs 
amodoyns névovro, viv dé meprepyiay exew Soxei, Kal daiverat xatayéXagroy meovakis 
kai karaxdpws tiOéyevov. réAos, meicas Tovs "AOnvaiovs ouppaxnoat trois Aeortivats, 
odtos pev Oavpacbels év rats ’AOnvats emt réxvn pytopiKy THy eis Aeovrivovs émavodoy 
€roinaaro. 

2 See the Introduction to the Birds, pp. xili-xv. 
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Adywv, upon the Athenian assembly; and as Cleon would undoubtedly 
have spoken in favour of the proposed expedition, we can well understand 
that he would be mightily incensed at the ridicule poured by Aristophanes 
on the eloquent flattery which induced the Athenians to sanction it. Two 
lines of the Babylonians, preserved by Athenaeus, are obviously intended 
to describe the Athenians listening, in rapt attention, to a popular 
orator: Every one of them had his mouth wide open, for all the world tike 
mussels roasting on the embers}, 

2. After taking credit to himself for showing in the Babylonians how 
easily the people are beguiled by the orators, he proceeds to mention 
a second benefit which, by that Comedy, he had conferred on the State ; 
Kal Tovs Oijjovs ev rats woAeow delEas ws Snwoxparodvrar*. And therefore, 
he says, the allies, when they come to Athens, are eager to see the most 
excellent poet, who ventured to say amongst the Athenians the things 
that are just and right. It is obvious, from this remark, that this second 
point, whatever it was, was agreeable to the allies, and was, or might 
have been, so unpalatable to the Athenians that it required some courage 
on the part of the poet to present it to an Athenian audience. What 
then was this second point, which Cleon declared was an insult, and 
which the poet defends as a benefit, to the State? The first thing to be 
remarked in the line just quoted from the Acharnians is that the accu- 
sative rovs drjuovs is not really governed by deééas ; it is the subject of 
énwoxpatodvrat placed, by a common Attic idiom *, before the conjunction 
as an independent accusative, and only by accident finding a transitive 
participle there. The line really means defEas ws of Shuoe Snuoxparodvrat, 
just as in Birds 483 the words émideiEw rov ddextpvdva, as érupdvver stand 
for émidelEw ws 6 adextpvov erupdvve. What then is the meaning of 
dnuoxparotvtat? Of course, in ordinary language, it would mean are 
democracies, are states in which the demus is supreme. But to say that the 


; dvéxackov eis Exaatos éupepéotara 

OmT@péevats Koyyatow emt Tov avOpakov.—Ath., ili. 33 (p. 86 F). 
2 Ach. 642. 

5 See Clouds 145, Birds 483, 652, 1269, Eecl. 583, and the notes there. 
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allies were democracies would be a mere truism which could excite neither 
the gratitude of the allies nor the displeasure of the Athenians; and to 
say that the Demus, itself the governing power, was governed by the 
Demus would be mere nonsense. And we must remember that we are 
dealing with the Acharnians, where more than in any other of his plays 
Aristophanes was fond of employing words! in other than their ordinary 
signification. And I feel no doubt that he is here using dypoxpareioBat 
in the sense of being governed not by their own, but by the Athenian 
Demus ; and that in the Babylonians he sought to portray the manner 
in which the subject democracies of the isles were ruled by the sovereign 
democracy of Athens; or, to speak more precisely, to point out the 
injuries inflicted on the allies by the demagogues, the Demus-leaders of 
the Athenian Republic. This was a topic very near the heart of Aristo- 
phanes ; it would give the greatest gratification to the allies themselves ; 
while to speak the truth on the subject before an Athenian audience 
undoubtedly required great courage and involved great peril to the 
speaker. How trenchantly Aristophanes would handle the subject we 
may judge from such passages as Wasps 669-77. It was here, in all 
probability, that he fell foul of Cleon. : 

We see therefore that, while the “‘ Banqueters” was a social Comedy, 
the forerunner of the Clouds, the “ Babylonians” was a political Comedy 
the forerunner of the Knights and the Wasps; and that two of the 
grounds, probably the two principal grounds, for which the poet took 
the people to task in his second play were (1) their subservience to the 
orators, and (2) their allowing the demagogues to evil entreat the subject 
allies. And that is substantially all that we really know about the 
Babylonians. It is useless to discuss questions which do not admit of an 
answer ; as, for example, whom the Babylonian Chorus were intended to 
represent, and what part they took in the drama. Fritzsche wrote a little 
treatise, ‘‘ De Babyloniis Aristophanis Commentatio,’ but it contains 
nothing of value. : 

There is another topic to which it may be desirable to call attention. 

| 2 As in the case of dvaBddyv, Ach. 399. 
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Throughout the foregoing remarks it has been assumed, in accordance 
with the general opinion, that the controversy to which the satire of the 
Babylonians gave rise was a controversy between Cleon and the poet 
himself ; and I feel no doubt that such was the case. But some, both 
in ancient and in modern times, bearing in mind that both the Baby- 
lonians and the Acharnians were brought out in the name of Callistratus, 
have concluded that the litigation instituted by Cleon must have been 
directed, not against the poet himself, but against Callistratus, the poet’s 
nominee ; and consequently that it is Callistratus of whom Dicaeopolis 
is speaking in lines 877-82 and 502, 503, and the Chorus in the 
Parabasis Proper. And as a corollary some grammarian suggests that it 
must have been Callistratus and not Aristophanes who held land, as 
a cleruch, in the island of Aegina. All this seems to me to be founded 
on a complete misapprehension. It was undoubtedly known from the 
very first that Aristophanes was the author of the Comedies produced in 
the name of Callistratus ; the advent of a new Comic poet was an event 
of no small importance at Athens; and Aristophanes himself tells us in 
the Knights that he was besieged by inquirers anxious to discover why it 
was that he did not exhibit his own Comedies in his own name. And 
when he was composing the Acharnians, he could not possibly tell who 
his actors would be, or who the members of his Chorus; or even in whose 
name the Comedy would ultimately be produced; he only knew that he 
was himself its true and “onlie begetter”’; and that it was he, and he 
only, who would be addressing the audience through the lips of his (as yet 
unknown) actors and Chorus. And in the Wasps, which in my opinion 
was undoubtedly brought out in his own name, he speaks of his quarrel 
with Cleon exactly as he speaks of it here; and there too, as in the 
Parabasis here, he places the statement in the mouth of the Chorus; 
Wasps 1284-91. And besides all this, it is a thing incredible in itself 
that a shrewd and practical politician like Cleon should have attempted 
to wreak his vengeance on a man who was merely a name, rather than 
on the daring genius from whose outspoken criticism and fearless hostility 
he could expect nothing but annoyance and exposure in the future. 
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The ‘‘ Banqueters,” as we have already seen, was exhibited at the 


Lenaean Dionysia in February 427 3.c.; the “Babylonians” at the 
Great Dionysia in March 426; and now, at the Lenaean Dionysia in 
February 425, Aristophanes, still using the name of Callistratus, produces 
the present Comedy, his third play, the AcHARNIANS (Ayapvets 1), the oldest 
Greek Comedy which has survived to our times. The three competitors 
at that Lenaean festival were the three greatest names of the old 
Attic Comedy ; they were, to borrow a line from Horace?, “ Eupolis, 
atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poetae.”’ The prize was awarded 
to Aristophanes; Cratinus with his “Storm-tossed,’? XeaCouevor, was 
placed second; and Eupolis with his “ New Moons,” Novpnvia, was 
placed last. And it so happens that while the Acharnians has lived for 
upwards of two thousand three hundred years, not a syllable of the 
“ Storm-tossed ’’ or of the “‘ New Moons” has reached us; nay, their very 


1 The title is ’Ayapyets in the Ravenna MS., both in the heading of the play and 
in the list of Comedies prefixed to the MS. So it is given in every MS. of Suidas 
(see Life III supra); a fact of some importance if it is from Suidas that we derive 
our present MSS. of Aristophanes. So again in the second Argument, and indeed 
wherever the name occurs. I do not know on what authority the title ’Ayapyis, 
given in our printed editions, is supposed to rest. 

? Sat.i.4.1. The three are often bracketed together as the chiefs of the Old 
Comedy. 7 O€ ye kopwdia, Gre woAtreverae ev rois Spdpace kai dtAocohet, y wept roy 
Kpartivoy xat “Apitorodpdyny kal Evrroduy, ri det kat Aéyerv; 1 yap Tor Kopwdia adrn, Td 
yéXotoyv mpoornoapevn, Pirooopet.—Dionys. Hal., Ars Rhetorica, chap. xi. I will give 
the lines of Persius in Gifford’s translation :— 


But thou, whom Eupolis’ impassioned page, 

Hostile to vice, inflames with kindred rage, 

Whom bold Cratinus, and that awful sire 

Force, as thou read’st, to tremble and admire.—Sat. i. 123, 124. 


The “awful sire,”’ praegrandis senex, is Aristophanes. ‘ Antiqua comoedia, cum 
sinceram illam sermonis Attici gratiam prope sola retinet, tum facundissimae 
libertatis, etsi est in insectandis vitiis praecipua, plurimum tamen virium etiam 
in ceteris partibus habet. Nam et grandis, et elegans, et venusta, et nescio an 
ulla, post Homerum tamen, quem, ut Achillem, semper excipi par est, aut 
similior sit oratoribus, aut ad oratores faciendos aptior. Plures eius auctores; 
Aristophanes tamen, et Eupolis, Cratinusque praecipui.’—Quinctilian Instit,, 
Orat. x. 1. 65. 
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names have been preserved only in the record which chronicles their 
defeat by the Acharnians. 

Though the Acharnians may not be considered one of the poet’s chief 
masterpieces, it is nevertheless an excellent play. And if only one of his 
Comedies had survived to our day, I think that this is the one which 
would have given us the most comprehensive idea of the range of 
Aristophanic satire. If it has not the concentrated power of his later 
plays, yet no other Comedy exhibits the same variety of incident. With 
the prodigality of youth, the poet runs through the whole gamut of his 
likes and dislikes; his longing for Panhellenic unity, as in the great days 
of Marathon and Salamis ; his efforts for right and justice, 76 «3 kat 76 
déxatov, In Athenian public life; and again the special objects of his 
aversion, as contravening these alms—the demagogues, the Informers, 
the war-party, the sophists, the lowering of the old heroic tragedy by 
Euripides—are all brought before us in turn ; the germs of almost all his 
later efforts are discoverable in this early production. 

The general idea of the play is very simple. An honest citizen, finding 
it impossible to get the State to conclude a peace with Sparta, makes 
a private peace on his own account ; and thenceforward is represented as 
living in all the joys and comforts of Peace, whilst the rest of the City 
continues to suffer the straits and the miseries of War. But this simple 
plot is worked out and illustrated with an abundance of laughable and 
picturesque incidents. 

The play opens with the representation of an Athenian éxxAnoia, the 
great democratic assembly of all the citizens, which exercised autocratic 
power over Athens and the Athenian Empire. The vivid account which 
is given of the gathering of the Assembly, the way in which its pro- 
ceedings were conducted, the reports made by returning embassies of the 
incidents and results of their respective missions, and finally of the 
manner in which the Assembly was dissolved, constitutes an unrivalled 
picture of this all-important institution. But we are met at the outset 
by a singular little question which it is desirable to consider at somewhat 
greater length than can conveniently be done in a mere footnote. 
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The éxxdnoia at which these embassies were received is expressly 
introduced to us as a kupla éxxAnota; and it must be remembered that no 
authority on the Attic life of his day is comparable with that of 
Aristophanes himself, an Athenian speaking before the Athenian people 
assembled in the theatre, and treating of matters within their familiar 
cognizance, What then is the meaning of this particular phrase, a kvpla 
éxxAnota? For the reasons I am about to mention, I believe that there 
were three Regular Assemblies held every month, viz. on the eleventh, 
the twentieth, and the last day of the month; and that these three 
recurring, as it were, automatically, without the necessity of any special 
intervention on the part of the authorities, and being the assemblies at 
which the general government of the empire was carried on, were called 
xépiat in contradistinction to the extra meetings convoked on any special 
emergency which were called ovyxAnrot. This is substantially the view 
taken by the Scholiasts, save only that they give the first, the tenth, and 
the thirtieth days of the month as the days on which the kdpiae exxAnotas 
were holden. Their statement as to the particular days can hardly be 
correct, since 1t would make two of the three Assemblies occur on two 
successive days, and leave an interval of no less than twenty days between 
the second and the third. The true dates are no doubt those given by 
Ulpian (in his Exegesis of Demosthenes against Timocrates 22, p. 706), 
who says that the three Assemblies were held on the eleventh, the 
twentieth, and the thirtieth of each month. This would leave an interval 
of nearly equal duration between every two Assemblies. 

But against this view there is, or was, a great body of authority. The 
other grammarians, almost unanimously, give the go-by to the month 
altogether, and state that there were four Assemblies in each Prytany of 
thirty-five or thirty-six days ; that xvpfa was the special name of the firs? 
of the four; and that the reception of embassies took place, not on the 
first, but on the third or fourth Assembly. See Pollux vii. 95, and 
Harpocration, Photius, Hesychius and Suidas, s.v. xupia. This seems to 
be in direct conflict with the. representation of Aristophanes that em- 
bassies were received in a xvpia éxkAnota. Photius indeed does give, as an 
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alternative, the view taken by the Scholiasts here. After stating that 
the xupfa éxxAnoia was one of the four held in each Prytany, he adds: But 
others say that there were three éxxdnota every month, which were called 
xtpiar im contradistinetion to the odvyxdnto.. Harpocration refers to 
Aristotle’s Polity of Athens as the authority for his statement; and now 
that we are able to refer to that treatise the entire difficulty disappears. 
For it is plain that all these grammarians are borrowing the statements 
of Aristotle in the forty-third chapter of the Polity ; and that chapter 
is contained in the section of his work which is expressly restricted to 
the polity exsting at the date of the treatise (j NYN kxardoraots Tijs 
modurelas, chapter 42), nearly, if not quite, a century after the date of 
the Acharnians, and seventy or eighty years after the fall of Athens 
and the dissolution of her empire. Probably there were no great changes 
in the actual constitution of Athens during that interval, but there must 
have been enormous changes in her methods of transacting business. 
At the date of the Acharnians, Athens was not a mere individual city 
like Thebes or Corinth; she was the mistress of a mighty empire, the 
busiest city in the world, whose embassies went out into all lands, and 
to whom embassies and deputations were constantly coming, even from 
the ends of the world. But all this ceased when her empire fell. She 
became a mere ordinary Hellenic city with little business to transact. 
And as a matter of fact, we know that after the disastrous termination of 
the War her citizens became quite listless and cared no longer to attend 
the Assemblies. Nor was the obol which, on the resolution of Agyrrhius, 
it was resolved to pay each citizen for each attendance sufficient to 
overcome their apathy. It was only when the dole was, by the same 
demagogue, raised to three obols that they again flocked in any numbers 
to the Assemblies in the Pnyx. See LEcclesiazusae 183-8, 300-10, 
Plutus 171, 329. And nothing can be more probable than that, to 
secure a more frequent payment of the dole, the éxxAnoia:, instead of 
being three in every thirty days, should have been increased to four in 
every thirty-five or thirty-six days; and that to ensure that there should 
be some business to be transacted at each of these more numerous 
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Assemblies, the various matters to be discussed should have been appor- 
tioned between the four Assemblies, and certain specified matters 
appropriated to each of the four. There can be no manner of doubt 
that at the date of this Comedy embassies were received in a kxvpla 
éxxAnola; and it is extremely probable that at the date of the Polity 
the name xvpia had been restricted to one Assembly in each Prytany, and 
that it was not the custom to receive embassies at that particular Assembly. 
Had there been a conflict between the statements of Aristophanes 
and Aristotle as to the practice at the date of the Acharnians, it is 
clear that the statement of the former must have prevailed ; but there is 
no conflict. The statement of Aristotle, whilst fully justifying the views 
expressed by Pollux, Harpocration, and the rest, yet takes away their 
sting by showing that they refer to the changed circumstances of a 
later period. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the various incidents of this 
particular Assembly, or to describe how the fifty Presidents 1 (apurdvets) 
kept order by means of the Scythian archers who formed the ordinary 
police at Athens. It is enough to say that Peace is the last thing of 
which either Presidents or people think; and one unfortunate citizen 
who ventures to mention its name is at once put down and hustled off in 
disgrace, Dicaeopolis, who has vainly attempted to interpose in his behalf, 
sees that there is no hope of prevailing upon the authorities to make a 
public peace between Athens and the Peloponnesians, and therefore sends 
him off to Sparta, to negotiate there a private peace between himself 
(Dicaeopolis) and his family on the one hand and the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy on the other. This task he successfully accomplishes ; but as he is 
returning home with samples of several treaties, he is suddenly waylaid by 
twenty-four sturdy and irate old men, Acharnians, who form the Chorus 

1 One thing I may perhaps be permitted to mention, viz. that in my opinion 
the Presidents did not go up to the Pnyx, as the people did, from the lower level 
of the Agora; but came down to it from the higher level at the opposite extremity, 
descending by steps on either side of the bema to the Presidential benches, on 


which they sat facing the assembled people. Hence the compound xarappéovtes 
in line 26. 
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of the play. Their vineyards had been hacked and trampled down by 
the Peloponnesian troops, when Archidamus the king invaded Attica ; 
and they will not hear of peace with the hated foe until they have paid 
him back tenfold into his bosom. Nothing can exceed their fury when 
they light upon an envoy in the very act of bringing terms of peace 
from Sparta to Athens. They hurl opprobrious terms at his head ; and, 
what is worse, they pick up a quantity of stones with intent to hurl 
them in the same direction. He runs away; they follow, roaring, 
after him. 

And who are these terrible old men? Acharnae was the largest town in 
Attica, about seven miles to the north of Athens, whilst a little behind 
it, between it and Boeotia, arose the well-wooded range of Mount 
Parnes}. From these hills the inhabitants obtained wood for the charcoal, 
the making and selling of which constituted their principal traffic. They 
had long been noted for their manly and soldierlike qualities ; “Ayapvae 
tadaidatoy evdvopes, says Pindar in the second Nemean; and at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian War they furnished a contingent of 
no less than 8,000 hoplites, a little army in itself, to the military array 
of Athens. And when, in the first year of the War, the invading army of 
Archidamus encamped at Acharnae, and were seen from the walls of 
Athens laying waste the farms and hacking down the vines in that 
district, many of the Athenians, especially the younger men, were eager 
to march out at once and give battle to the invaders ; and the Acharnians, 
says Thucydides ?, counting themselves no small part of the Athenian 
people, were, when they saw tneir own territory laid waste, most urgent 
in their demand to be led out against the foe. 

But why should Thucydides have given such special prominence to the 
indignant and bellicose spirit of the Acharnians ? Nothing came of it. 
It had not, so far as his History shows, the slightest practical effect. It 


1 For an extremely interesting account of Mount Parnes see Wordsworth’s 
Greece, pp. 85-90. 

* of Te ‘Axapviys oidpevor mapa chic avrois ov« édayt corny poean2 etvat AOnvaiwy, as 
aura@y 7 yi] eréuvero, évyyov rnv €£080v padiora.— Laue, ii. 21, 
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indeed there is anything in the suggestion thrown out in the Commentary 
on line 220 that the old Acharnian Lacratides there mentioned is the 
Lacratidas who, according to Heracleides Ponticus (Plutarch, Pericles 35), 
came forward shortly afterwards as the accuser of Pericles, the indignation 
of the Acharnians at the unavenged devastation of their homes may have 
borne considerable fruit in causing the temporary eclipse of that great 
statesman. But this does not answer the foregoing question, for 
Thucydides at all events does not allude to either the Acharnians or 
Lacratidas in connexion with the attack upon Pericles. 

This is one of the many little touches which might lead us to believe 
that the great historian recognized the historical Comedies of Aristophanes, 
of which the Acharnians, the Knights, the Peace and the Lysistrata are 
the only survivors, as being, like his own History, a xrijma és del, a 
possession for all time, and in composing his own work kept steadily in 
view the deep impression which those Comedies had made upon the 
Athenian people. More than forty years ago, in the Introduction to 
the “ Peace,” I called attention to “the striking accord which we every- 
where find between the light offhand touches of Aristophanes and the 
well-considered judgements of Thucydides; and that, not reerely when 
they are treating of actual events, or estimating the conduct and 
character of individuals, but also when they are tracing the various 
dispositions and tendencies of the several Hellenic States.” But it had 
not occurred to me then that the historian was really keeping in mind 
the poet’s works; though in truth during his absence from Athens, first 
as an officer on active service and afterwards as an exile, hé would be 
compelled to rely upon the information of others as to what was going 
on within the Empire City; and where could he find information so 
absolutely trustworthy, making allowance for caricature, as in the dramas 
exhibited by the great contemporary comedian before the Athenian 
people, reflecting their ideas from day to day, and confirmed by their 
acclamations of applause? I believe that many statements in Thucydides 
are due to his recollection of the Comedies of Aristophanes. 

In explaining the grounds on which the Spartan requisition to the 
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Athenians 16 dyos édadvew tijs 006 was levelled at Pericles, Thucydides * 
(i. 126) has occasion to narrate the sacrilege of the Alemaeonidae in the 
affair of Cylon, and from that sacrilege, he says, the Alemaeonidae (from 
whom, through his mother, Pericles was descended) were called évayets. 
This gives the required explanation, and it is difficult to understand why 
he should have proceeded to mention the circumstance (wholly irrelevant 
to his narrative) that they were also called dAirjpror rhs Oeot, had they 
not been so described in a work so universally known and appreciated as 
the Knights of Aristophanes. See Knights 445. 

And possibly he would not have preserved the precise phrase employed 
by Cleon about the generals in regard to the proceedings at Sphacteria, 
el "ANAPES eley of orparnyot, if the phrase had not been kept alive in the 
popular memory by the allusion to it in Knights 392. 

And again, it may be that the particularity with which he specifies 
that the Peace of Nicias was concluded not only in the early spring of 
the year 421, but also immediately after the Great Dionysia, was due to the 
production of the “Peace” of Aristophanes at that very festival. 

And the Eighth Book of Thucydides is full of verbal parallels to the 
historical discussions in the Lysistrata. 

These are but a few examples out of many. Any one who will 
institute a minute comparison of the two documents—the History of 
Thucydides and the historical dramas of Aristophanes—will discover 
innumerable instances of the same description; and will, I think, rise 
from the study with the conviction that, when Thucydides was writing 
his History, he was always keeping before his mind, as another authentic 
record of the inter-Hellenic War, the historical scenes and allusions con- 
tained in the Comedies of Aristophanes. 

But we must return to the envoy carrying the truces, rév oxovdodopor, 
whom we left pursued by the twenty-four Acharnians. He outruns 


1 In the very same chapter of Thucydides the expression xaOeCopevous emi rev 
cepvav Oeav may seem to recall the lines in the very same play of Aristophanes :—- 


xabjcOat por Soxet 
x 


eis TO Onoeloy mreovaas, 7) ’at TAY cepvav OeGvy.—Knights 1311. 
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them and enters, still running, upon the stage, gives Dicaeopolis three 
treaty-samples, and ewit still running for his life. 

The samples which he gives to Dicaeopolis are truces for five, ten, and 
thirty years respectively. They are in the form of wine-samples, a 
metaphor assisted by the fact that truces, as well as libations of wine, 
were called by the name of ozovdal. Dicaeopolis tastes all three, and at 
once rejects the five years, and the ten years, as constituting no real Peace, 
but merely a suspension of hostilities, during which each side would be 
busily preparing for a renewal of the War. But he greets with 
enthusiasm the thirty years’ truce as fulfilling his utmost hopes. Thirty 
years, the term of a generation, seem to have been considered a sufficiently 
long period for all practical purposes. Some twenty-five years before 
the date of the Acharnians, Sparta had concluded a five years’ truce with 
Athens, and a thirty years’ truce with Argos (Thue. 1. 112, v. 14); and 
about five years later, a thirty years’ truce with Athens (Id. 1.115). And 
both here and in the Knights (line 1888) the hopes of Aristophanes are 
limited to a truce for thirty years. The Peace of Nicias, however, 
which was concluded four years after the date of the present Comedy, 
was for no less than Firry years. And elsewhere in Thucydides we 
read of treaties concluded for one hundred years. 

_ However, Dicaeopolis 1s well satisfied with his thirty years’ truce, and as 
he is now at liberty Batveww S701 OéAe1, he proposes immediately to celebrate 
the Rural Dionysia. And so in this the earliest, as well as in the Plutus 
the latest, of his extant Comedies, the poet gives us a specimen of the 
coarse but hearty amusements of the Attic country-folk. In the Plutus 
we have a representation of the Cyclops-dance ; here we see the manner 
in which the Dionysian festival was celebrated in the country villages. 
Indeed in the present play we take part in two Dionysian festivals, here 
the Rural and presently the Anthesterian. But the celebration of the 
Rural Dionysia is part of the fiction of the “Private Treaty,” the comic 
Plot of the Play. The celebration of the Anthesterian Dionysia has 
nothing to do with the Private Treaty, nor is there anything to introduce 
or lead up to it; we accidentally, as it were, find the whole population of 
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the City, the war-party as well as the peace-party, engaged in its 
festivities. There is absolutely nothing to account for its introduction, 
unless it was actually mn course of celebration at the very time when the 
Comedy was exhibited; or, in other words, unless the Anthesterian was 
identical with the Lenaean festival. And this, in my opinion, is the fact. 
The question of the Attic Dionysia has been much discussed; and I will 
here briefly set down the conclusions at which I myself have arrived on 
the subject. 

It seems to me that there were only two Dionysian festivals celebrated 
in the City of Athens itself, and that these were— 

J. The Lenazan, which being celebrated in the month Anthesterion 
was called also the Anthesteria. This was originally a one-day festival 
held on the 12th of Anthesterion, but was afterwards expanded into three 
days, probably for the sake of the dramatic competitions which were 
necessarily spread over three days; a Tragic tetralogy (or trilogy) 
occupying the morning, and a Comedy the afternoon, of each day. Of 
these three days the first, called the T:@oryla or Broaching of the Casks, 
took place on the 11th of Anthesterion; the second, the Xdes or Pitcher 
Day, on the 12th; and the Xdvrpo. or Pot Day, on the 13th; the whole 
festival being in the latter part of February. See the Commentary on 
Birds 789 and Frogs 216. At this festival only the residents at Athens, 
citizens and pérorxor, were present; and it is pointed out in the Intro- 
duction to the Frogs (p. v) that all the extant Comedies which we know 
to have been exhibited at these Dionysia—the Acharnians, the Knights, 
the Wasps, and the Frogs—were successful ; whilst all those which we 
know to have been exhibited at the Great Dionysia—the Clouds, the 
Peace, and the Birds—failed to obtain the prize. This, Thucydides tells 
us (11. 15), was the elder festival, ra dpyatdrepa Avovtova. Observe the use 
of the comparative, implying that there were but two. 

II. The Great or Crry Dionysia, ra Meydaada, ra ev doret, which were 
celebrated about a month later than the Lenaean; Hesychius, s. v. 
Avoviova. This was the splendid festival at which the allies and visitors 
from all friendly states were present. Then the tribute was paid by the 
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allies, and spread out, talent by talent, in the theatrical orchestra, before 
the eyes of the audience; then the orphaned sons of Athenian soldiers 
who had fallen in battle were brought into the theatre, clad in bright 
armour, and invited to take their seats in the front rows of the auditorium ; 
then proclamations of outlawry were made; and nothing was spared to 
show the magnificence of the Imperial City. 

Contrasted with the great City Dionysia, rd peydda, Ta ev Gore, were 
the little country Dionysia, rd puxpd, rd év dypots. These were not 
celebrated in Athens itself ; they were held only in the country villages, 
and were naturally quite insignificant affairs. The fact that this festival 
was confined to the country was unfortunately overlooked by some of the 
old grammarians, who, knowing that there were but ¢wo Dionysian festivals 
in Athens, and seeing that rd peydAa, ra ev dores could not be the same 
as Ta puKkpa, Ta ev dypots, assumed that the latter must be identical with 
ra Anvaa. This strange idea is found in the Scholium on line 504 of 
this play, which otherwise is perfectly right. ‘There were two 
Dionysian competitions every year ',’ says the Scholiast, “ first, one in 
spring, év dorer, when the tribute was brought to Athens; and secondly, 
one éy aypots, which is called the Lenaean, when no strangers were present, 
for it was yet winter.” This confusion of the Lenaea with the Rural 
Dionysia imposed upon some of the earlier scholars, such as Scaliger and 
Casaubon ; but the error was pointed out, and the Dionysia arranged in 
accordance with what I conceive to be the true view, by Ruhnken, whose 
arguments are set forth and enforced by Fynes Clinton in an Appendix 
to the second volume of his Fasti Hellenici. However, Boeckh “in an 
essay on the Attic Dionysia, published in 1819 among the transactions of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences,” and presented in an abridged form to 
English readers by Bp. Thirlwall in the Philological Museum, vol. 1i, 
pp. 2738-807, started a new difficulty, contending that the Anthesteria and 


' 6 trav Atovvcioy ayay éredeiro Sis rov erous, TO pev mp@rov Capos, éy dare, Ste nai 
€ 4 ? , > , \ DY id > > “~ ¢ > A ? , Va a 
oi pépot AOnynow ehépovro, 7d dé Sevrepov ev aypois, 6 emi Anvaiw Neydpevos, re E€vor 
ov mapjoay AOnyyct. yxetwav yap Aourdy Hv. The words mporoy and devrepoy refer to 

the importance, not to the time of the respective festivals. 
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the Lenaea were two distinct festivals, and that consequently there 
were three Dionysian festivals every year in Athens. This seems to 
me directly opposed to the statement of Thucydides, and to every 
indication 1 given by ancient writers on the subject ; but the authority of 
Boeckh in Germany and Bp. Thirlwal! in England overbore all opposition, 
and this became for a time the generally accepted view. Of late yeays, 
however, doubts as to its accuracy have been expressed in various quarters ; 
and I am myself convinced that there were but two Dionysian festivals 
celebrated in the city of Athens, the Lenaea and the Great Dionysia. 
This is-not the place to enter into a full discussion of the question ; 
but a few more remarks will be found in connexion with the Dionysian 
festival which pervades the final scenes of the Comedy. 

Dicaeopolis has hardly entered into his house to prepare for the celebration 
of the Rural Dionysia when the Acharnians, in hot pursuit of “the man 
who bore the treaties,’ come running down into the orchestra, singing 
their Parodos or entrance-song. The fugitive has disappeared; they 
cannot overtake him; old age has dimmed their energy and stiffened 
their muscles. Ah, if we were as once we were, they cry in Nestor-like 
recollection of their youthful feats, he would not so easily have escaped 
us. But hush! Dicaeopolis is coming out of his house; they hear him 
preparing for a peaceful sacrifice ; they have surely caught, not the man 
who bore the treaties, but the actual traitor who made them. For the 
moment they pause, and are by a convenient fiction supposed to be out of 
sight; and Dicaeopolis goes on with his preparations, little dreaming 
what hostile and wrathful eyes are watching his every movement. 

The Rural Dionysia, as bas already been observed, and as indeed the 
name itself implies, were celebrated not in Athens, but only in the country 
villages ; and Dicaeopolis therefore pretends that he has somehow got 
back into his country home at Cholleidae. But this is all his nonsense ; 


1 One slight indication is pointed out in the Commentary on Thesm. 746; 
another will be found in the statements in the Highth Book of Pollux; 6 péev”Apxyor 
Starinot Acovicora (segm. 89); 6 dé Bactheds mpoéorynxe Anvaiwy (segm. 90). That 
exhausts the subject. Nobody presides over a third Dionysia. 
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such make-believes were common in the old Attic Comedy. Cholleidae was 
twelve miles from Athens. Dicaeopolis knows that he has just come out 
of his own town-house ; and at this moment (but he does not know that) 
the grim old Acharnians, who have been pursuing the treaty-bearer through 
the streets of Athens, are waiting, ambushed, to spring out upon their prey. 

These village festivities would of course be quite insignificant when 
compared with the splendid solemnities with which the Dionysia were 
celebrated at Athens. In the Introduction to the Thesmophoriazusae, 
p. x, will be found an epistle of Alciphron (iii. 39) in which a country lad 
adjures his mother to leave for awhile her village home, and come up to 
behold, before she dies, the wonderful sights of Athens, mentioning 
amongst other things the celebration of the Dionysia. Both the lad and 
his mother would naturally have often witnessed, if not taken part in, the 
village Dionysia, but that would have been merely a little procession of 
the villagers singing the Phallus song, and would not have at all pre- 
pared him for the splendour of the festivities in the metropolis itself. 
And the procession which Dicaeopolis is forming is not even a village 
procession. It is merely the parade of his own family—himeelf, his 
daughter, and his two servants; whilst the wife is the single spectator 
watching them from the roof of thehouse. The daughter walks in front, 
bearing the Sacred Basket ; the two servants follow, holding the phallus- 
pole erect; and he himself brings up the rear, singing, as a so/o, the in- 
dispensable Phallus song. The Chorus allow him to finish his song without 
interruption, and then, just as he is talking about a bowl of Peace, he 
finds to his surprise and dismay a volley of stones from the orchestra 
clattering all about the stage. The daughter and servants vanish into 
the house, the wife disappears from the roof, and he is left alone, to 
extricate himself as best he can from these formidable and unexpected 
assailants. They threaten him with instant death ; he implores them to 
allow him first to make his defence, offermg to make it with his head 
over a chopping-block ; but all in vain, until he bethinks himself of the 
device by which Telephus obtained a hearing in the Euripidean Tragedy 
of that name. 
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The Telephus of Euripides, a source of never-failing delight to 
Aristophanes, is perpetually brought before us in the ensuing scenes. 
Telephus, the son of Heracles and Auge, ruled over a part of Mysia. 
The Achaeans, apparently in some exploring expedition prelimmary to the 
sailing of the great armament for Troy, had accidentally landed in his 
territory, and Telephus opposing them received a serious wound from the 
spear of Achilles. The wound growing daily more painful, and defying 
the skill of the physicians, he consulted the Pythian oracle, and received 
for answer 6 tpécas tdceta, the wounder will heal, Thereupon Telephus 
dresses himself up as a beggar, and in that guise seeks the Achaean 
camp. The leaders are playing with dice (see the Commentary on Frogs 
1400) and he cannot gain their attention until, by the advice of Clytaem- 
nestra, he seizes the infant Orestes, and threatens to slay him unless they 
will listen to his petition. This step is successful, and Telephus, being a 
EKuripidean hero, at once starts off on a lengthy speech, piow paxpav, to 
the assembled chieftains. It commences with the words 

pn pot POovnant’, avdpes “ENAnvav akpot, 

el TTMXOS @Y TéETANK Ev EcOdOLTW héyeLY, 
from which we see that he was still passing off as a beggar, and had not 
revealed his identity, excepting, I suppose, to Clytaemnestra. I presume 
that he represented himself to be a poor Mysian peasant, wounded by 
the spear of Achilles. The chieftains are won over by his pleading ; 
Achilles attempts to heal him but without success, till Odysseus suggests 
that the wounder, 6 rpdécas, was not Achilles, but his spear. The spear 
is applied to the wound, and Telephus is cured, as our own homely proverb 
puts it, by “a hair of the dog that bit him.” 

Telephus gains a hearing by seizing and threatening to kill Orestes 
the son of Agamemnon. Dicaeopolis gains a hearing by seizmg and 
threatening to kill a hamper of charcoal, such as these Acharnians were 
accustomed to use In their daily avocations. He keeps to his promise to 
plead before them with his head over a chopping-block, but he asks 
to be allowed to do so, like Telephus, in the guise of a beggar. His 
request being granted, he trudges off to the house of Euripides, in the 
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hope that the poet will lend him the very garments which Telephus 
wore in the play. Euripides is found to be sitting upstairs, writing a 
Tragic Play. He cannot spare the time to come down to Dicaeopolis, 
but he consents to be wheeled out by the eccyclema, so as to converse with 
his visitor from his seat in the upper floor of his house. For the Comic 
dramatists do not hesitate to talk in the most open and familiar manner 
of the machinery by which the changes of scenery are effected. The 
eccyclema was the apparatus by which the outer wall, which stood 
on wheels or rollers, was turned round as on a pivot, not only disclosing, 
but also bringing out with itself a part of, the interior of the house. It 
was in very common use for the purposes of both Tragedy and Comedy ; 
indeed in Comedy every house seems to have been furnished with one. 
Both here and in the Clouds the machinery is applied to two different 
houses in the course of the same play. Here it brings out Euripides in 
the upper story of his own house; while later on it brings out the 
kitchen in which Dicaeopolis is cooking his dinner. In the Clouds it 
brings out, first, a bedchamber with Strepsiades and Pheidippides in bed, 
and, a little further on, the interior of the Phrontisterium with the 
students on the ground below, and Socrates nigh ups in the air in his 
basket of contemplation. 

I do not know who first originated the grotesque idea that the eccyclema 
was a little platform, apparently something like the stand in a Punch and 
Judy show, wheeled out through the door of the house on to the stage. 
I have not myself met with it in any work of earlier date than K. O. 
Miller’s “‘ Dissertations on the Eumenides of Aeschylus.” (I quote from 
the translation published at Cambridge in 1835.) The Eumenides 
furnishes one of the most notable instances of the use of the eccyclema. 
We first see the outside of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. We see 
the Priestess enter, and immediately return full of horror at the sight 
which she has witnessed within. And then by a turn of the eccyclema 
the Temple wall opens, and we ourselves see what the Priestess saw, the 
suppliant, his hands still dripping with a mother’s blood, cowering at 
the altar, and the frightful apparition of the Furies in the foreground ; 
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oTpapévra yap pyyavypara, as the Scholiast says, évdnAa moved ra xara 
76 pavretov os exe. It is difficult to imagine a better example of the use 
of the eccyclema; but Miiller, obsessed by his Punch and Judy notion, 
will not allow that it is a case of the eccyclema at all. For “how 
spacious,” says he, “ must have been the movable stage which was capable 
of exhibiting at once, in a tasteful group, Orestes on the Omphalus, the 
Gods, and the entire Chorus! and how wide must have been the portal, 
which admitted of their being wheeled through!” It would indeed have 
been impossible; and this alone should have sufficed to show him how utterly 
wrong his conception of the eccyclema must be. Had he realized its 
actual nature he would have seen that there was no difficulty whatever. 
He also confuses the éxxdxAnwa with the éédorpa, which was an entirely 
different thing. See the Commentary on Thesm. 277. It is surprising 
that the late Mr. Haigh, in his admirable treatise on “the Attic Theatre,” 
should have lent his name to the Punch and Judy theory. He cites all 
the authorities ; and they all, without exception, disprove it. 

The eccyclema is invariably spoken of as reprorpepdopevov, turning on a 
pivot. meprotpedpdmevoy Ta doxodvta evdov os ev oikta mpdtrec Oat Kal Tots e£w 
édeixvve, says the Scholiast on line 408 of the present play. So on 
Clouds 184, when the interior of the Phrontisterium is suddenly disclosed, 
the Scholast observes 6pG 5€ Os Pidocdovs KopGvtas, otpahévtos Tod 
éxkuxAjuatos. The Scholium on Eumenides 84 has already been quoted 
oTpapEerTa yap pnxavypata évdnAa motel Ta KaTATO pavreloy ws éxet. In all 
these passages the allusion is to the wall revolving on a pivot. In other 
cases, though the word orpeddyevor is not used, it is equally plain that we 
are supposed to be looking at the actual interior of the house, and not at 
a little stand wheeled out upon the stage. Thus the Scholiast on Choeph. 
960 says dvotyeran 7 oKynvy Kal émt éyxuxAnpatos dpara Ta odpara, The 
phrase the scene opens implies that that which is behind the scene is 
exposed to our view. And there is the same implication in Soph. Ajax 346, 
where Aias is heard lamenting within his tent, and the Chorus wishing 
to know what is going on behind the scenes say, Gd’ dvolyere, to which 
Tecmessa replies, id0d, dtofyw, and immediately Aias is discovered sitting 
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amongst his captive sheep. There the Scholiast says évratda éyxtcAnud 
TL ylverat, iva avy ev péoots 6 Alas wowuvios. It would be tedious to go 
through the various passages in Tragedy and Comedy in which the 
éxxdcAnua is used, but it seems to me that every one of them supports 
the conclusion at which we have arrived. 

I imagine that the “little platform ” idea was derived from a mis- 
understanding of a passage in Pollux (iv. segm. 128). Pollux writes as 
follows :—“ The éyxvxAnya is a floor on lofty wooden pillars whereon a 
seat is placed.” He must be thinking, as Mr. Haigh observes, of some 
particular instance of the eccyclema; and it seems to me very probable 
that he is thinking of the very scene we are now considering, where 
Euripides is seated on the upper floor writing a Tragic Play. ‘ And it 
discloses the hidden things done within the houses. And the operation is 
called éxxvxAcety, and when it is wheeled in, efoxdcAnua. And it is to be 
observed at every door, that is to say, at every house,” kat ypq Totro 
voeioOa. Kal’ Exaotnv Ovpav, olovel, xa’ Exdotnv oixiay. He means 
apparently that the swivel, or hinge, or whatever we are to call the 
apparatus which sets the revolving wall in motion, is to be seen in every 
house, near the door. He does not give the slightest encouragement to 
the idea that anything comes ¢hrough the door, 

So then we have Euripides sitting on the upper floor, and holding 
converse with Dicaeopolis below. A very amusing dialogue ensues. 
Dicaeopolis wants to borrow the garb of one of Euripides’s ragged heroes, 
but forgets the name of Telephus. Euripides therefore has to guess the 
name ; and so copious is his supply of heroes of this description that he 
names four—Oeceneus, Phoenix, Philoctetes, and Bellerophon—before 
he hits upon Telephus. Indeed the poet’s passion for dilapidated heroes 
is really remarkable; and years after this, in the Helen, he introduced 
Menelaus in the guise of a ragged ruffian whose very appearance nearly 
frightens Helen out of her wits. However, Telephus is reached at last ; 
and Dicaeopolis is clothed in his beggarly raiment. And no sooner is this 
done than the old countryman finds to his delight that he has got, 
together with the ragged clothes, the subtlety and loquacity of the 
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Euripidean hero. He now petitions, one by one, for all the other articles 
with which Telephus was equipped as a beggar; and finally, having 
obtained all these, he asks the poet for some chervil from his mother’s 
store; his mother being supposed to have sold herbs in the market. 
This insult naturally brings the conversation to an abrupt end ; Euripides 
is wheeled back, the wall closes up, and the house resumes the appearance 
which it wore before Dicaeopolis came. 

Now therefore Dicaeopolis is ready to deliver his speech “on behalf of 
the Lacedaemonians.” He delivers it in his beggar’s rags, leaning over 
the chopping-block. It may seem, and was, a very daring thing in the 
midst of a terrible war to stand before the Athenians and deliver a speech 
on behalf of their enemies; but as a matter of fact he confines himself 
to one point, viz. that the Lacedaemonians did not commence the War 
out of any determined hostility to Athens, but that after the decree 
fulminated by Pericles against Megara they had no alternative. Here, 
as afterwards in the Peace, he declares that this Megaric decree was the 
occasion of the War. And with this all authorities agree. See the note 
on Peace 609, and to the authorities there cited add Aelian, V. H. xii. 53, 
and the notes of Kuhn and Perizonius there. But although the Megaric 
decree was undoubtedly the occasion of the War, yet of course the real 
cause of the War was the growth of the Athenian empire, a phenomenon 
abhorrent to the Hellenic theory that all Hellenic states should be 
autonomous and independent of each other, menacing to the Hellenic 
states which still remained free, and utterly distasteful to the subject 
allies themselves. Yet it seems to have grown up without any specially 
ambitious designs on the part of the Athenians. The splendid services 
of Athens during the Persian wars, the gallantry of her soldiers and 
sailors at Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, the sagacity of her leaders, 
and above all the generous and self-sacrificing spirit in which she was 
always ready to subordinate her own special interests to the general 
interests of Hellas, coupled with the fact that her navy was larger and 
more efficient than that of any other Hellenic state, made it almost a 
matter of course that she should be chosen as the leader of the Navy 
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League which was to protect Hellas in the future from all aggression 
on the part of the Persians. And the various steps which converted that 
alliance of independent states into the Empire of one over the rest—the 
commutation of service in their own vessels into a money payment to 
the general treasury, and the transfer of that treasury from Delos to 
Athens itself, so that the free contributions of the allied states to the 
common cause became a tribute payable by the states to Athens—seem 
to have been brought about as much by the wishes of the allies as by 
the ambition of the Athenian leaders. But the result was that Athens, 
the hater of all Tyrants, appeared at last as a full-blown Tyrant City, 
raising or lowering the tribute at her own will, and treating as rebels to 
her sovereignty such states as sought to withdraw themselves from what 
they supposed to be a free and voluntary alliance. From being the 
champion of Hellenic freedom she became its worst enemy; and the 
general opinion of Hellas went largely in favour of the Spartan con- 
federacy (mapa Todd érrole és Tovs Aaxedatpoviovs, Thue. 1. 8) which sought 
to put an end to her tyranny, and to set all Hellenic states free and 
independent as before. The Megaric decree was merely the spark which 
set fire to the tinder. In any case the conflict was imminent, and this 
was merely the excuse and occasion for commencing: it. 

Nevertheless the argument of Dicaeopolis carries conviction to half the 
members of the Chorus; and while one section or Semichorus is as 
violently opposed to him as before, the other Semichorus has come round 
altogether to his side. So sharp is the contest between them that a 
scuffle takes place in the orchestra, and the hostile leader, being worsted 
in the fray, calls for help to Lamachus, the famous Athenian general who 
in the earlier Plays of Aristophanes is the representative of the party in 
favour of a vigorous prosecution of the War. Ina later scene we shall 
see him arming for the fight; but now, when on the summons of the 
hostile Semichorus he issues from his house, he is already fully armed. An 
altercation takes place between him and Dicaeopolis, in which the latter 
gets so much the better of the argument that even the hostile Semichorus 
is at last convinced, and henceforth the entire Chorus becomes the friend, 
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and indeed the humble flatterer, of Dicaeopolis. Lamachus marches off, 
denouncing a truceless war against the Peloponnesian contederacy, 
whilst Dicaeopolis proceeds to establish his private market at which, 
he says, 

(1) The Megarians may deal, 

(2) The Boeotians may deal, 

(3) Lamachus may not deal. 
These three rules give the cue for the three scenes which immediately 
follow. 

First, the Megarian. Of all the Hellenic states Megara was the 
greatest sufferer from the Peloponnesian War. Even before the actual 
commencement of hostilities its inhabitants had been brought to the 
brink of ruin by the operation of the “‘ Megaric decree.” But so soon as 
the War broke out their sufferings were increased tenfold. In the very 
first year they were assailed by the entire military and naval forces of 
Athens under the command of Pericles, the largest Athenian force, 
Thucydides tells us, that was ever brought together. It was composed 
of 13,000 hoplites with an extensive array of light-armed troops and 
a fleet of 100 triremes. The soldiers spread themselves over the whole 
of the little territory of Megara, carrying ravage and destruction every- 
where; they were like field-mice, says the Megarian in the play, 
grubbing up the roots of every plant ; they were like the army of locusts 
of whom the Prophet said, ‘‘the land is as the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilderness” ; and great was the spoil, 
Diodorus tells us, which Pericles brought back to Athens. 

And this was not all. A decree was passed, declaring against Megara 
a truceless war, denouncing death to every Megarian found upon Attic 
sou, and requiring the generals, on assuming office, to swear? that they 

1 Thue. i. 81; Diodorus xii. 44; Plutarch, Pericles 34. 

2 ypaher Wnpiopa Kar atr&y Xapivos, domovdov pev elvat kal axnpuxtov €xOpav, os 
S ay émiBy rhs Arrikns Meyapéwv Oavdro Cyprodaa, rovs S€ orpatnyods, Srav dpvv@ct 
Tov TaTpLoy OpKoy émropyvety Str Kal Sis ava wav Eros eis THy Meyapixny éuBadovor.— 
Plutarch, Pericles 30. eéyévovro dé kat GXat torepov ev TH wohépo Kata éros exacTov 
éaBohai ‘AOnvaiay és tiv Meyapida, kat inméwv kat mavorparid, péxpt 08 Nioata éado ta 
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would invade Megara twice every year; an oath which was faithfully 
observed ; and twice every year the entire forces of Athens poured them- 
selves over this unhappy little state. And nobody ever struck a blow in 
its defence. Its neighbours, the Corinthians, always ready enough to 
defend their own territory from Athenian invasion, never stepped a foot 
beyond their borders to defend the soil of Megara. Nor did the 
Megarians attempt to defend themselves. The whole country outside 
the fortified places was given up to the relentless and never-ceasing 
devastation of the Athenian armies. 

It does really seem, as Plutarch remarks (Pericles 30), as 1f Pericles 
had some private grudge against the people of Megara; but of course 
there was a sufficient political reason for these perpetual invasions. It 
must have been a most humiliating thing for the high-spirited Athenian 
army to be cooped up within their own walls, and watch the harrying of 
their farms and homesteads without even making an effort to save them ; 
nor would the successful raids of the Athenian navy around the coasts of 
the Peloponnese be sufficient to restore their self-respect. The only 
remedy was to allow them to inflict upon others the sufferings they had 
experienced themselves. Their northern neighbour was too strong. To 
invade Boeotia would, as they had often discovered, and were soon to 
discover again, be a proceeding attended with considerable risk ; they 
must needs therefore throw themselves upon their southern neighbour, 
and ravage without danger to themselves the little defenceless territory 
of Megara. 

And so this continuous devastation went on, and the Megarians were 
reduced to the “ warst extremities o’ clemmin’.” So far from being able 


"AOnvatov.—Thuc. u. 31. We might consider this an example of the ordinary 
growth of a story. Thucydides, a contemporary, says that the Athenians invaded 
Megara every year. Plutarch, writing centuries later, says twice a year. Grote’s 
statement, that “for several years of the war the Athenians inflicted this 
destruction once, and often twice, in the same year,” seems intended to reconcile 
the two accounts. But, in fact, Thucydides himself elsewhere (iv. 66) incidentally 
remarks that the Athenians invariably invaded Megara twice every year, ’A@nvaiwy 
del Kata ros exaorov Ols eoBadAdvrav TavoTpuTia és THY xapay. 
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to export garlic, salt, and other articles, they had none for their own 
consumption. Their condition is graphically described in the present 
play. A needy Megarian comes to deal with Dicaeopolis in the Private 
Market. All he wants is a bunch of garlic and a little salt, commodities 
which, until the Megarians fell out with Attica, they used to produce in 
sufficient quantities not only for their home consumption, but also for 
exportation. There is nothing of the kind in Megara now, and he has 
no money wherewith to buy them. So he dresses up his two little 
daughters as pigs, and swaps them for a small supply of salt and garlic. 
Comic as the scene is, it is really, as the Scholiast observes, extremely 
pathetic. The Megarian himself is a miserable and half-starved fellow 
without any dignity or self-respect, who would gladly sell his wife and 
mother at the same price, 

Secondly, the Boeotian. Noone canbe more unlike the poverty-stricken 
Megarian who goes out than the jolly well-fed Boeotian who next comes 
in, Boeotia had suffered little or nothing from the War. She remained 
within her own borders in security and plenty, enjoying to the full the 
fish, the fowl, the game, and the cattle, with which the country abounded. 
There is nothing of the sneak or the mendicant about this hearty 
marketer. He brings a great abundance of Boeotian commodities (see 
Peace 1003-5) to the Private Market, and not being really in want of 
anything takes nothing in return but a worthless article, unknown in 
Boeotia but only too well known in Athens, to wit, a Common Informer. 

The speeches of both the Megarian and the Boeotian are seasoned with 
the dialects’ in vogue in their respective countries ; but Aristophanes 
was far too great an artist and too shrewd a dramatist to overload their 
language with the strictest Doric and Aeolic forms, which would be 
unfamiliar and might even be unintelligible to his audience, and would 
spoil the rhythmical cadence of his own verses. In like manner our own 
Sir Walter Scott and, as a general rule, even Robert Burns merely 


1 Professor Tyrrell and Mr. Billson in their clever versions of the play make 
the Megarian speak as a Scotchman, and the Boeotian as an Irishman. ‘This has 
a very lively effect. 
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interlard their Scotch dialogues and poems with Scotch phrases, and are 
not extreme to keep to those absolute Scotch forms which render a 
genuine old Scottish ballad unintelligible to the general reader. Learned 
men have amused themselves and displayed their own learning and 
ingenuity by reversing the wise economy of Aristophanes, and intro- 
ducing everywhere the strictest phraseology of the speaker’s dialect ; so 
rendering the speeches harsh and irksome, if not actually unintelligible, 
to an Athenian audience. It seems to me better to leave the lines as (we 
have every reason to believe) Aristophanes wrote them. 

Thirdly, Lamachus. The Megarians and Boeotians may deal in the 
Private Market, Lamachus may not. And accordingly, when he sends 
his servant to purchase some of those special dainties, eels and thrushes, 
he sends in vain. The servant brings the money in his hand, but no 
sooner does Dicaeopolis learn that his master is Lamachus, the Lamachus 
of the Gorgon shield and wavy plumes, than he sends him away with 
a flea in his ear. An eel for Lamachus? Certainly not. Let him 
wave his plumes over the cheap salt fish which a soldier carries in his 
knapsack. 

But short as is the episode of Lamachus, only ten lines in all, it intro- 
duces one subject of the highest importance. For Lamachus requires 
these dainties, the servant tells us, for the Pitcher-feast, when the great 
merry-making took place, to which every citizen was expected to bring 
his own provisions. And this merry-making thus abruptly introduced 
runs through the entire remainder of the play. Lamachus, on the point 
of taking part in it, is sent off, much against his will, on an arduous 
military expedition, whilst Dicaeopolis, with the other Athenians, attends 
the feast. And the closing scene shows us, on the one hand, Lamachus 
returning sick and wounded from the War, and, on the otner, Dicaeopolis 
returning in great hilarity from the feast, having won the prize awarded 
to the man who could drink off his flagon of wine in the quickest time. 

In the article, to which reference has already been made, by 
Bp. Thirlwall in the Philological Museum, we meet with the following 
remark :— 
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“Tt seems clear that there can be no more reason for identifying the Lenaea, 
the actual epoch of the performance [of the Acharnians], with one of the festivals 
represented in the action than with the other; and hence analogy would incline 
us to believe that the former festival was equally distinct from each of them. 
If, however, it were necessary to identify it with either, it would be with the 
first rather than with the last. For it is long after the speech of Dicaeopolis in 
which he mentions the Lenaea, and after the marketings which follow his defence, 
that the herald comes to proclaim the Choes.”—Phil. Mus. 11. 292. 


In expounding Boeckh’s theory Bp. Thirlwall mingles his own argu- 
ments with those of its author; and I do not know whether the state- 
ment just quoted is due to the German professor or to the English 
bishop. But whichever wrote it, it does no credit to the writer’s perspi- 
cacity. The argument drawn from the position which the speech of 
Dicaeopolis holds in the play I confess myself unable to comprehend ; 
and it seems incredible that the first sentence of the paragraph should 
have been penned by any person who had read the Comedy with ever so 
little attention. For, as has already been pointed out, the Rural 
Dionysia forms part of the Comie fiction on which the whole drama 
is founded ; it flows directly from the Private Peace, and has as little 
claim to actuality as the mission of Amphitheus, or the Private Peace 
itself, or the visit to the house of Euripides. But the Pitcher-feast has 
no connexion with that fiction; it is indeed first mentioned by the 
servant of Lamachus, the chief opponent of peace ; and even he does not 
think it necessary to inform us that the Pitcher-feast is about to take 
place, he merely asks for thrushes and an eel to take to the feast, as if 
its existence were already well known to the audience. 


I had contemplated the inclusion, in this Introduction, of a few brief 
remarks in relation to the earlier editions of Aristophanes; but it has 
already embraced such a variety of topics that it seems better to defer 
those remarks till we reach the place where they originally appeared, 
viz. the preliminary note in the Appendix to the Peace. But it may be 
permissible here to say a few words about the Latin versions of our 
poet’s Comedies. 
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The first Latin translation was that of Andreas Divus, published 
without the Greek text at Basle! in the year 15389. It was a translation 
of all the eleven Comedies into Latin prose. No doubt the translator 
expected by his laborious undertaking to earn the gratitude of all sub- 
sequent students of Aristophanes; but his translation has been every- 
where received with a chorus of derision and abuse. ‘ Bonus ille 
Andreas Divus,” says Tannegui Le Fevre, “ vix alternos versus Comici 
nostri intellexit, qui nullum Hellenismi sensum haberet.” His transla- 
tion, says Kuster, “adeo inepta est, et tot ‘vitiis ubique scatet, ut 
indignam eam iudicaverimus cui in editione nostra locum concederemus.”’ 
And Peter Burmann the younger, “quam partim barbaram et nugacem, 
partim vitiis innumerabilibus ubique scatentem, merito ut indignam 
reiecerunt viri eruditi cuius in ulla deinceps editione aliqua haberetur 
ratio.” The translation is certainly full of errors, but these Judgements 
do not err on the side of generosity. 

This unfortunate venture was followed, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, by two partial translations into Latin verse, both of 
remarkable excellence. Florent Chretien, the tutor of Henry IV 
of France, published the Wasps, the Peace, and the Lysistrata as 
separate plays. The only original edition which I have seen is that of 
the Peace, which was published at Paris in the year 1589. And in 1597 
the Acharnians, the Knights, the Clouds, the Frogs, and the Plutus 
were published by Nicodemus Frischlin at Frankfort, in one volume, 
dedicated to the Emperor Rodolph II. Lach translator gave the Greek 
text by the side of his translation, and in each version even the most 
complex choral odes are given in the identical metres of the Greek, 


1 That, at least, is the place of publication, and that the date of my copy. 
I have seen it stated that it was published at Venice in the year 1538. Whether 
that statement 1s a mere mistake, or whether the work was published almost 
simultaneously in both places, I have no means of ascertaining. Mine cannot 
be the Venetian edition with a Basle title-page, because on the final page 
we again have “Basiliae in aedibus Andreae Cratandri mense Martio, anno 
1539.” 
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with (especially in the case of Florent Chretien) extraordinary skill and 
felicity. 

But the first complete edition of Aristophanes which contained a Latin 
translation of all the eleven plays was that of Aemilius Portus in 1607. 
He gave the verse translations of Florent Chretien and Frischlin, and for 
the three Comedies which they had left untranslated—-the Birds, the 
Thesmophoriazusae and the Ecclesiazusae—the prose translation of 
Andreas Divus. This arrangement was continued in the editions known 
as Scealiger’s and Faber’s ; but in the latter was added the Ecclesiazusae 
with commentary and Latin prose translation by Le Fevre from whom the 
edition derives its name. And Andreas Divus was finally shelved by 
the translation of the Birds by Hemsterhuys and of the Thesmophoria~- 
zusae by Kuster. Kuster’s own edition (in 1710) contained the eight 
verse translations by Florent Chretien and Frischlin, and the three prose 
translations by Le Fevre, Hemsterhuys, and himself. Bergler turned 
into excellent Latin prose the eight Comedies translated in verse by 
Florent Chretien and Frischlin; and his edition, published after his death 
by Burmann, was the first to contain a complete translation of all the 
eleven Comedies in Latin prose. Brunck revised the whole, and adapted 
it to his altered text. Brunck’s revision of the composite transla- 
tion by Le Fevre, Hemsterhuys, Kuster, and Bergler has ever since 
remained what may be termed the Authorized Version. It has itself 
been revised to make it correspond with the Greek text of more recent 
editions, but the changes so introduced have been very slight. See the 
Aristophanes of Didot, Paris 1862. 

For the Greek Scholia I have uniformly employed the excellent and 
comprehensive Dindorf-Didot edition published in Paris in the year 1842. 
An edition of the Ravenna Scholia with an Iinglish translation was 
published by the late Dr. Rutherford, but the Greek text is very 
untrustworthy, and the English translation too often misses the 
Scholiast’s meaning. An amusing instance of this will be found in 
his treatment of the Scholium on line 968 of the present play. 

There have been many most admirable translations of the Acharnians 
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into English verse. It has been translated! by Thomas Mitchell, 
A.D. 1820; the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere, 1840; 
Benjamin Dann Walsh, 1848; Leonard Hampson Rudd, 1867 ; Charles 
James Billson, 1882; and Professor Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, 1883. 
These versions, in their different styles, are all of remarkable merit. 
Certainly no further translation was required; and I should not have 
thought of publishing my own except for the purpose of completing the 
series. For although there are still four plays—the Clouds, the Wasps, 
the Peace, and the Lysistrata—to be brought into this edition, yet the 
translations of all the four have been published, so that this volume will 
complete the translation of all the extant Comedies of Aristophanes. 
I was familiar with Frere’s version of the Acharnians almost in my 
boyhood, nearly if not quite as soon as I became acquainted with the 
Greek original; and doubtless it has always to some extent coloured my 
conception of the play. That I have always regarded the Odomantians 
as an army of “scarecrows”? must have been because Frere had so 
described them ; but when I substituted that term for the dreWoAnpévors 
of line 161, I had not the slightest recollection that Frere had done the 
same; and I did not discover, until it was too late to alter it, that I had 
been an unconscious plagiarist. 


In the dedication prefixed to the Editio Princeps of these Comedies 
A.D. 1498, Aldo Manuzio mentions, as though it were a matter of 
common notoriety, that Saint Chrysostom is recorded to have set such 
store by Aristophanes, that twenty-eight of the poet’s Comedies were 
never out of his hands, and formed his pillow when he slept; and that 
from this source he was thought to have drawn his marvellous eloquence 
and austerity”. It is not known upon what authority Manuzio founded 

1 It seems impossible to reckon Wheelwright’s version of the Comedies amongst 
the poetical versions. 

2 “Hune item Joannes Chrysostomus tanti fecisse dicitur, ut duodetriginta 
comoedias Aristophanis semper haberet in manibus, adeo ut pro pulvillo dormiens 


uteretur ; hinc itaque et eloquentiam et severitatem, quibus est mirabilis, didicisse 
dicitur.”’ 
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this statement; but it must have been made, one would suppose, with 
the concurrence of the eminent Cretan scholar, Marco Musuro, who 
superintended the preparation of this (the Aldine) edition of the Comedies 
of Aristophanes. And the particularity of the detail, that the saint’s 
copy consisted of twenty-eight Comedies, makes it probable that the 
writer was relying on some specific authority, rather than on any general 
recollection or belief of his own. 

Similar statements are found in many subsequent writers. Thus 
Aemilius Portus, another Cretan scholar, dedicating his edition of 
Aristophanes (a.D. 1607) to Bisetus, observes that the wit and pleasant- 
ness of Aristophanes had impelled John, who from the golden flow of his 
eloquence was surnamed Chrysostom, to the daily perusal of these 
Comedies, from which indeed he is said to have derived the greater part 
of his eloquence and of his vehemence in reproving vice. For as Alexander 
slept with Homer under his pillow, so was that most excellent theologian 
accustomed to sleep with the Plays of Aristophanes under his pillow; as 
we are told by authors worthy of all belief}. And he refers to the 
same story in his Address to his readers. But these and similar notices 
in the old books are probably based upon Manuzio’s statement, and con- 
sequently add nothing to its credibility. 

Porson, we are told, expressed an opinion that Manuzio may have found 
the story in some old Greek scholiast, and the same great scholar thought it 
possible to trace in the language of Saint Chrysostom an apparent imitation 
of the language of Aristophanes 2, No one was ever more competent than 


* “Haec (se. facundia et in dicendo suavitas incredibilis Aristophanis) Iohannem 
illum Antiochenum, summorum Theologorum lumen, qui propter aureum elo- 
quentiae flumen Chrysostomi cognomen obtinuit, ad huius poetae quotidianam 
lectionem impulerunt, ex qua maximam tum facundiae tum vehementiae suae 
partem in corripiendis vitiis hausisse fertur. Ut Alexander Homeri poema, sic 
etiam praestantissimus iste Theologus Aristophanem pulvillo subdere solebat, 
quemadmodum a viris fide dignis memoriae proditum.” See also Frischlin’s 
Dedicatory Epistle to the Emperor Rodolph. 

2 “Quod de loanne Chrysostomo narrat Aldus, ex Scholiasta quodam derivatum 
suspicabatur Porsonus; et in Chrysostomi dictione Aristophanis imitationem 
apparere putabat.”—Dobree’s Adversaria ii. 129. 
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Porson to decide on a question of this kind; though it seems to me 
excessively difficult to compare the styles of two compositions so radically 
different in character as the light badinage of comic dialogue and the 
earnest exhortations of a Christian preacher. I will only make a few 
observations on the subject. 

1, St. Chrysostom was obviously a man of the most brilliant intellect 
and the most profound learning. His mind was as familiar with the great 
classical writers of Pagan antiquity as it was with the whole range of 
Scriptural and patristic literature. 

2. His style is singularly pellucid. His thoughts are always bright 
and clear, and clothed in the aptest language. There is never any doubt 
as to his meaning, or any obscurity in his way of expressing it. His 
language is justly described by a later contemporary of his own (Sozomen, 
H. E. viii. 2) as capys pera Aaumpdrnros. It is like “the pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal,’ which the Apostle saw in his Apocalyptic 
visions. 

3. There are often words and phrases in his writings which recall the 
words and phrases of Aristophanes. Some of these, but hardly one in a 
score that I have noticed, are mentioned in the Commentary on the several 
plays. But I do not myself think that any great stress can be laid on 
evidence of this kind. Apart from mere accidental coincidences, the 
phrases of a popular writer work themselves into the popular language 
and become the common property of all who use that language. We 
are all of us every day employing the words and phrases of famous men 
without any suspicion of the source from which they originally came. 
Moreover a comic writer is quick to catch up phrases already embodied in 
contemporary speech, and they may have passed down to posterity by 
many channels other than his writings. 

4, St. Chrysostom was one of the purest souls that ever existed, and 
one of the sternest reprovers of vice; and may well have been attracted 
by the kindred elements in the satire of Aristophanes. Indeed he is 
imagined, as we have seen, to have derived from that source some part 
at least of his severity, and of his sternness in rebuking vice. And any- 
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how there is much in the moral tone and elevation of the great poet 
which would be bracing and refreshing to the great preacher, “a Court’s 
stern martyr-guest !” amongst the vices and corruptions of a falling 
empire. ‘Men smile,” says Mr. Sewell, in his eloquent Introduction to 
the Dialogues of Plato 2, “‘ men smile when they hear the anecdote of one 
of the most venerable Fathers of the Church, who never went to bed 
without Aristophanes under his pillow. But the noble tone of morals, 
the elevated taste, the sound political wisdom, the boldness and acuteness 
of the satire, the grand object, which is seen throughout, of correcting 
the follies of the day and improving the condition of his country,—all 
these are features in Aristophanes which, however disguised, as they 
intentionally are, by coarseness and buffoonery, entitle him to the highest 
respect from every reader of antiquity.” And the “coarseness and 
buffoonery ”’ are not characteristic of the poet; they were inherent in 
the very nature of the ancient comic drama, or rather in Athenian life 
and manners which in Comedy were faithfully mirrored and represented. 
An Athenian girl could not step out of her father’s house without seeing 
in the “Hermes” beside her father’s door the grossest and most 
immodest of symbols; she could not walk, as the “ Queen of the May ” 
in a Dionysian procession, without having the same symbol, the phallus- 
pole, paraded behind her in the sight of the assembled crowds. There 
was no escape from this want of reserve and delicacy. It existed every- 
where. You could not have walked through a street of Athens, you 
could not have visited a farm in Attica, without encountering sights and 
symbols which nobody then regarded, but which would now be absolutely 
repulsive to every person of ordinary delicacy. And the Old Comedy 
merely placed before the Athenian people, and alone preserves to ourselves, 
an accurate representation of their daily life. This was the cause of its 
“coarseness and buffoonery,” which did not in any sense emanate from 
the mind of Aristophanes. To the poet himself the charge of indelicacy 
would have been quite incomprehensible. He plumed himself on the 


1 J. H. Newman in the Lyra Apostolica. 2 p. 41. 
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modesty of his Muse ; his whole career was an attempt to raise Comedy 
into a loftier and a nobler sphere ; to make it a vehicle for inculcating 
a higher political and social morality ; to cleanse it from the vulgar 
surroundings, the ¢dpros, from amongst which it had its beginnings. 
And there can be no doubt that among the poets of the Old Comedy he 
was distinguished as the most refined, the most free from all manner of 
coarseness. And this was the judgement of the ancients themselves. No 
nobler or purer mind than Plato’s ever inhabited an Athenian form; yet 
he, with every personal reason for hostility to Aristophanes, could yet 
say that in that poet’s soul the Graces had found a sacred shrine which 
would never pass away. And akin to Plato’s reference to the Xdpures is 
the special epithet 6 yaples, by which amongst the later Greek writers, 
both Christian and Pagan, Aristophanes was perpetually distinguished. 
A man like St. Chrysostom, of brilliant intellect and wide learning and 
sympathies, and far more familiar than we can be with the pestilential 
vapours then slowly disappearing from the earth, “smuit by the splendours 
of the Bethlehem dawn,” would have been fully capable of appreciating 
the position of Aristophanes, and of recognizing the value of the blows 
he struck in the cause of right and justice, 76 €d kal 7d dixacovy. Nor in 
good truth has it ever been the pure of heart who have objected to 
Aristophanes on the score of his realistic representation of Attic life. 
I suppose that in the nineteenth century there was no holier or more 
Apostolic Bishop than Christopher Wordsworth; I am sure that there 
was no scholar who was more familiar with, or more fully appreciated, 
the Comedies of Aristophanes. I know no work which sheds a clearer 
or more pleasing light on these Comedies than “ Wordsworth’s Athens 
and Attica.” It is interesting to remember that Marco Musuro, the 
editor of the first printed edition of Aristophanes, was subsequently by 
Pope Leo X made Abp. of Monovasia. See Nichols’ “Epistles of 
Erasmus” i. 31. 

I should be well pleased if I have convinced any one of my readers 
of the truth of the Aldine anecdote ; but I must confess that I have not 
convinced myself. I should love to think that the “glorious Preacher ”’ 
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of Antioch and Constantinople was as reverent an admirer as I myself am 
of the Athenian poet. But the attitude which he invariably assumes 
towards the old Hellenic learning and towards dramatic performances in 
general seems quite inconsistent with such devoted attachment on his 
part to the Coryphaeus of the old Hellenic dramatists. 


Eastwoop, STRAWBERRY HILL, 
August, 1909. 
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TIIOOESEIS AXAPNEON. 


E?. 


"ExxaAnota tpéornxey AOjnvynow év TO havepO, kal iv Todeporroloby- 
Tas TOUS PHTOpas Kai mpohavas Tov Ojpoy e~arraT@vras* Atxardrodis 
Tis TOV avroupyov eEehéyyxov mapelcdyerat. Tovrov d& did Tivos, 
"Apdibéou Kadoupévov, orercapévou Kat idiay Trois Adkwou,’ Axapvikol 
yépovres memuopévor TO mpdypa mpocépxovTat SidKovTes Ev Xopov 
oXHpare Kal pera tadra Ovovra tiv Atkatdrody dpOvres, OS EomeELo- 
pévoy Tols moAeplwmTdros® Katadetoev oppoow. 6 de vToaydpevos 
vmep emiejvov Thy Kehadjy Exov dmoroyhacabat, ph are, Eav + ph melon 
T& dikaia réyov, Tov TpdynAoyv amoKomicecbat, EAOav os Evpuridny 
airtel TT@XIKIY oTOAnV? Kal oTod\Labels ToIs TyHAEHov pakapact mapmdet 
Tov exeivou Néoyov, ovK axapitas® Kabamropmevos Tlepixdéovs rept Tob 
Meyapikod ® a wndioparos. mapogvvOévtwy Jé Tivwy E€ avTav el TO 


1 This Argument is found in the adopted. 
Ravenna MS. (R.), and in two of the 3 modkemoraros P. Brunck, recentiores. 
Parisian MSS. (P. and P*.) employed by sodemkwrdros R. P% odepiows Aldus, 
Brunck. Itis given in Aldus and the’ editions before Brunck. For karadevt- 
printed editions generally. It appears ocew (vulgo) R. has caraxédevow. 


in the text exactly as it stands in R., * éf ore éay vulgo. ed’ dr’ ay R, 
except where otherwise mentioned. 5 dyapiras vulgo. dyapioras R. 
2 ¢Lararavras. RR. and all editions 6 rept Tov Meyapexod R, Aldus, vulgo. 


before Brunck have éédarovras. Brunck The zepi is omitted by P. and P?., and 
introduced éfamraréyras, whether from Brunck, following them in this respect, 
his MSS. or from hisown conjecture he reads tod te Meyapixov. For emi Te 
does not say. It has been universally doxeiy just below R. has émi 76 doxeiv. 


( lv ) 


doxeiy ouvnyopelvy Tots mrodepiors, eiTa emipepomévoy, evioTapéevav de 
éTépov ws Ta Oikata adbrod eipynkétos, émipavels Adpaxos OopuBeiv 
TEipaTat. eiTa yevopévou SreAkvopod Karevex Gels} 6 Xopds amodver Tov 
AixatéroAv, Kal mpos Tovs Oikacras? Stadréyerae rept THS TOD Tonto 
dpetyns Kal ddAwv Tiwary. Tod d& AtxatorédtOos eyovTos Kab’ éavTov 
elphunv, 76 pev mparov Meyapixés tis maidia éavrod, dueckevacpéva eis 
Xoupidia, pépwv ev cdkko mpdoiwa mapayivera perd rTovTov €K 
Bowrév €repos, éyxédets Te Kal tmavtodamav dpvidwy yévoy dvaribé- 
pevos els THY ayopdy. ols émidavévTay TivGv cuKodayTav cvdAdAaB6- 
pevos tia? é& adrov 6 Atxatémods Kai BaéAdwV els GdKKOV, TOUTOY TH 
Boiwr@ dvripoprov éédyev éx tav AOnvav mapadidwct, kal mpocaydr- 
Tov avT@ mredvev Kal Seopévay petadoivar Toy orovday, KabuTeEpn- 
gavel. mapotkodvros 6€ ai7G Aapdyxov, Kal eveotnkulas THs THY Kooy 
éopTis, ToUTOY pev dyyedos Tapa TOv oTpaTnySv * HKwy KEAEvEL EEEAOOY'TA 
peta TOV StAwY Tas eloBords Typetv: Tov dé AtkadroAWw Tapa Tob 
Avovicov roi lepéws tis Kah@v emi Oetrvov epxeTat. Kal per’ dALyov 
6 pev Tpavpatias Kal Kak@s amaddAdtrwv érraviKer, 6 d€ Arxadmods 
dedermvnkas Kal peO Eraipas dvadtov. 

Té dé dpdpa tév & ohddpa memoinpévoy, Kal Ex mMavTOs TpbmoU THY 
Elphunv mpokaAovpevoy. 


1 


Kateveybels, overborne, vulgo. xare- to some extent supported by the words 


AeyyGeis 18 suggested by Blaydes and 
adopted by Van Leeuwen. But there 
is no discussion between Dicaeopolis 
and the Chorus after Lamachus makes 
his appearance; indeed Dicaeopolis 
may be said to have adroitly consti- 
tuted himself the champion of the 
Chorus against Lamachus. 

2 dixacras MSS. and editions. If this 
is the right reading, the author of the 
Argument must consider that Dicaeo- 
polis had been pleading the cause of 
the Lacedaemonians as in a dicastery, 
the audience being the dicasts; a view 


pndé tO wAnOer Soko in line 317. It 
would have been better if, as Elmsley 
suggests, he had written @eards or 
dxpoaras, but I suspect that his meaning 
is the same. 

3 twa Aldus vulgo. ras R. P. P* 
Brunck, Bekker, and a few others. But 
apart from the circumstance that 
Nicarchus was the only Informer so 
treated, the singular rotvroy which im- 
mediately follows shows that we should 
here read rua. 

4 


Tapa TOY oTpatnyey Vulgo. mapa Tov 


orparnyov R. 


( lx ) 


"Edda On eri EvOdvouv! dpxovtos ev Anvatows dia Kaddtorpdérov: Kat 


rparos hve dedrepos Kparivos Xeipagopévoiss ov oacovTat. 


Ev’modrs Novpnviass. 


Tpiros 


IT 2. 


APIXZTOSANOTS TPAMMATIKOY. 


"ExkAncias ovons twapayivovral tives 


mpeo Bes mapa Ilepcay Kat mapa SirdAKkous médur, 


e \ \ BA e be ? 
ol fev OTPATLAV AYOVTES, Ol O€ XPvatov. 


Tapa Tov Aaxedatpovioy dé pera Trovrous Tivés 


omovdas phépovres: ods ‘Ayapvels ovdapas 


3 
elacav, GAN e€€€Badrov: ov Kabdmrerat 


OKANPOS 6 ToLNTHS. 


avTo TO Wihdlopa TE 


Meyapikéy ixavés dynot, kat rov Tlepixdéa 


3 ~ 
kov Tov Adkova Ttavde ravTov aizioy, 


otrovdas AVolY TE TOV EHETTOT@OV KAKOY. 


1 EiOdvov. EtOvpévouvs R. P. P*. and 
all the older editions, but the archon- 
ship of Euthymenes was many years 
before, viz. 437-436 B.c. See Achar- 
nians 67. The archon in 426-425, 
when the Acharnians was exhibited, 
was Euthynus, by Diodorus and Athe- 
naeus miscalled Euthydemus. See 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici anno 426 B.c. 

* This Argument, down to and includ- 
ing the words 6 ronrns in the seventh 
line, is found in the Ravenna MS., where 
it is written as prose. It is not in any 
of the Parisian MSS. employed by 
Brunck, but it is given in full by Aldus 
and the printed editions generally. 
The Ravenna MS. does not in this case, 


as it does in others, prefix the words 
APISTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY; but 
one would suppose that all these dog- 
gere] arguments must have been written 
by one hand, though it may be a libel 
to attribute them to the famous gram- 
marian, 

In line 2, R. omits wadw, but it is 
found in Aldus and all the editions. 

In line 6, Aldus and the other editions 
have ¢&€Barov. R. has é&€Badvoyv. 

In line 9, kod rov Adkwva is Bergk’s 
conjecture for ovx trav Aaxoror. If the 
final line is correct it must mean “and 
he says that Peace is the remedy for 
the evils now existing.” 


CORRIGENDUM. 


Page 8, note on line 6. It was probably in his “ Book of Demagogues,” that is, 
the tenth Book of his Philippics, that Theopompus described the incident 
of Cleon being compelled to disgorge the five talents. See the Intro- 
duction to the Knights, where the incident is more fully discussed. 


CORRIGENDA IN VOL. V. 


Introduction, p. xviii, line 2, for “‘ south-eastern ” read “ south-western.” 
Page 76, line 697, for yeXotoy read yédotoy. 
Page 198, line 30, for “ fetched” read “ filched.”’ 


AXAPNET® 


TA TOY APAMATOS TIPOSQMA 


AIKATONTIOAIS. 

KHPY2. 

AM®IGEOS. 

TIPESBEI2. 
VEYAAPTABAZ, 
OEQPOS. 

XOPOS AXAPNEQN, 
T'YNH Atckatorddtdos. 
OYTATHP Atckatorddtdos. 
KH@ISOGON Oepdrav Evpiridov. 
EYPITIIAHS. 
AAMAXOS., 

METAPEY2, 

KOPA A kal B Ouvyarépe rod Meyapéas. 
SYKO®PANT He. 
BOIOTOS. 

NIKAPXOS. 

CEPATION Aapdyor. 
TEOPYOS. 
IIAPANYM®O3, 
AITEAOI, 


AXAPNET?2 


AI. “Oca 87 Sédnypat thy épavrod Kapdiav, 


noOnv d&€ Bad mavu dé Bad rétrapa: 


a8 ddvy7ndnv, yappoxocwydpyapa. 


dép ido, 768 HoOnv dEvov yatpndévos ; 


éyad ed’ & ye TO Kéap edhpavOny iddy, 5 


Trois wévre TaddvTols ois Kréwy eéfuecer. 


af) “A 
TAaDO ws éyavddny, Kal pire 
dia TovTO Tovpyov d£Lov yap 


In the background are three houses, 
the usual number in a Comic Play. 
The central house is the house of 
Dicaeopolis; the others are the houses 
of Euripides and Lamachus respectively. 
We must not conclude from the juxta- 
position of the three houses that their 
inmates are intended, even for the 
purposes of the play, to be represented 
as neighbours. The old Attic Comedy 
cared nothing for verisimilitudes of 
this description. The arrangement is 
merely a device whereby different scenes 
might be represented without any 
change in the theatrical scenery. In 
the foreground is a rough representa- 
tion of the Athenian Pnyx, with a 
solitary citizen awaiting the opening 
of the Assembly. That he is weary 
and impatient is shown by his attitude 
and gestures; and finally he gives vent 
to his irritation in the soliloquy with 


Q ¢€ - 
Tous tmméas 
“EAA. 


which the play commences. The open- 
ing lines are full of quaint construc- 
tions and words, intended to arrest the 
attention of the audience not yet 
interested in the plot itself: though 
indeed there are many new-fangled 
words (more than a hundred, Elmsley 
thinks) scattered throughout the play. 
The first line 1s quoted, though without 
the author’s name, by the Emperor 
Julian, who was fond of displaying his 
acquaintance with the Comedies of 
Aristophanes ; eixéros, he says, Sdxvopai 
re xat Sédyypar ryy épavrod Kxapdiay.— 
Oration vill, p. 248 C. 

3. yrappoxootoydpyapa] This is a word 
compounded by the poet from Wadppos 
sand, yapyapa heaps, and -xéoto hundreds 
(as in dcaxdoto, Tpiaxdoror, and the like). 
The Scholiast tells us that the words 
dptOpetv Oeatas yrappoxociovs were em- 
ployed by Eupolis in his Xpucoty yévos, 
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DicaEOPpouis. What heaps of things have bitten me to the heart ! 
A small few pleased me, very few, just four ; 
But those that vexed were sand-dune-hundredfold. 
Let’s see: what pleased me, worth my gladfulness ? 
I know a thing it cheered my heart to see ; 
"T'was those five talents vomited up by Cleon. 
At that I brightened ; and I love the Knights 
For that performance ; ’twas of price-to Hellas. 


a drama of uncertain date, but in all 
probability subsequent to the Knights. 
It is thought too that yatpydav, yatpr- 
dévos, which does not elsewhere occur, 
is another word coined by the poet, by 
analogy to ddyndeav, ddryndévos. 

6. ois KXéov éEnuecer] The jive talents 
which Cleon disgorged. Cleon had re- 
ceived this sum from certain of the 
allies as a bribe to get the amount of 
their tribute-assessment lowered; but 
the fact leaking out, he was compelled, 
either by thejudgement ofthedicasteries 
or (more probably) by the threat to 
resort to them, to pay over the sum 
to the public treasury. It is plain that 
the Knights were active in discovering 
the bribe and compelling restitution. 
The incident, which Thucydides does 
not condescend to notice, is recorded 
by Theopompus, doubtless in his con- 
tinuation of the former’s History. mapa 


Tay vynowwrav éaBe wévre Tddavra 6 Kiéav, 
a a Ay > e 6 > ‘ 
wa meion Tous “AOnvaiovs Kovdicat avrovs 
> , 4 ¢€ ¢ ma 
aigOdpevor. Sé of ines 
pépynrat 


THs elopopas. 
avrédeyov kal amyitnoay avrdv. 
Cecdropros.—Scholiast. 

8. d£tov yap “EdAadi] Cf. infra 205. 
These words, the Scholiast tells us, are 
taken bodily from the Telephus of 
Euripides, a Tragedy which provided 
Aristophanes with an inexhaustible 
fund of amusement and satire. It is 
quoted in the first half of this play no 
less than ten times; and frequently in 
the other Comedies down to and in- 
cluding the Frogs. The line from 
which the present words are borrowed 
is given by the Scholiast as xaxés @dour 
dy G€iov yap “EAAddt, and is supposed 
to have been spoken by Achilles in 
reference to Telephus, who has just 
made his appearance in the Achaean 
camp. 


BZ 


4 AXAPNEIS 


GN BduvAOny Erepov ad Tpayw@dikoy, 


bre OH KExHvn mpoodoKay Tov Aicydror, 10 


2 a > ” 
66 aveirev “ eicay’, © Oéfoyut, Tov xopov. 


> »S ? 


Tas TOUT Exeloe pov, SoKeEls, THY Kapdiay ; 


GN’ Erepov faOnv, vik eri Mécye troré 


Ackibeos ciof iP aobpevos Bowdriov. 


TaTes © dwéOavoy kal Steatpdédyy idav, 15 


dre 07 mapexuiye Xaipis emi Tov dpOtov. 


9. trpayedixdy| This epithet, as the 
actor uttered it, would seem to indicate 
a woe of deep and tragic import; but 
his next words would show that Aristo- 
phanes is using it to denote a grievance 
connected with the Tragedy-competi- 
tion at the Dionysia. Aeschylus had 
been dead for more than thirty years 
at the date of the production of the 
Acharnians, but his plays enjoyed the 
privilege, at that time unique, of still 
competing for the prize. At the festival 
of which Dicaeopolis is speaking, an 
old Tragedy by Aeschylus, and a new 
Tragedy by Theognis, were two of the 
three dramas competing for the Tragic 
prize; and while the speaker was 
looking forward to the enjoyment of 
one of the sublime productions of the 
old Warrior-bard, he is disgusted at 
hearing the Crier call upon Theognis 
to introduce his frigid play. For 
Theognis was a dull man, and wrote 
dull plays; so frigid, that he acquired 
the nickname of Xiay, Snow. His 
excessive frigidity, yuxpdrns, is ridiculed 
infra 140, and Thesm. 170, where see 
the Commentary. 

11. 6 & dvetrev] ‘O kipv& Sydovére. 
OGéoyvis Se otros rpay@dias mourns, wave 


puxpos, els t&v Tpidkovra, ds Kai Kidy 
éhéyero.—Scholiast. 

13. émi Méoye@| *Avrt rod pera roy 
Mécxov. jv dé otros dadtdos Kiap@dds. 
6 € Ackibeos aptoros KiOap@ddés.— 
Scholiast. His disappointment and his 
pleasure were of a similar character. 
The one arose from the exchange (by 
substitution) of Theognis for Aeschylus ; 
the other from the exchange (by succes- 
sion) of Dexitheus for Moschus. This 
is the simple, and I think the true, 
explanation of the passage. Another 
explanation, also coming down from 
the time of the Scholiasts, would in 
my opinion be hardly worthy of notice, 
had it not received the sanction of 
Bentley in his Dissertation on Phalaris 
(Age of Tragedy). ives ovrws, says 
a Scholiast, ére 6 vexnoas dOdov éddpBave 
péaxyoy. So in the Pastorals of Longus 
ii. 24 we are told that a Sicilian shep- 
herd yoev emt picbe tpay@ Kal ovpryyt. 
But there is no reason to believe that 
a calf was ever the prize for anything ; 
an allusion to the prize would be here 
altogether out of place; whilst it is 
quite in the manner of Aristophanes 
to set off the praise of one competitor 
against the censure of another. Theognis 
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Then I’d a Tragic sorrow, when I looked 

With open mouth for Aeschylus, and lo, 

The Crier called, Bring on your Play, Theognis. 
Judge what an icy shock that gave my heart! 
Next ; pleased I was when Moschus left, and in 
Dexitheus came with his Boeotian song. 

But O this year I nearly cracked my neck, 
When in slipped Chaeris for the Orthian Nome. 


was more unwelcome because he was 
substituted for Aeschylus; Dexitheus 
was more welcome because he succeeded 
Moschus. 

14, Bowriov] MéAos ovt@ Kadovpevor, 
Orep edpe Tépravopos, Saomep xal ro Spvytoy. 
—Scholiast. It was, in fact, one of the 
famous lyrical nomes of Terpander ; 
and Plutarch (De Musica, chap. 4) gives 
it the first place in his enumeration 
of the nomes. Sophocles also mentions 
it, drav zis Gdn rov Bowwtioy yvdpor. 
Proverbia Zenobii (Gaisford, p. 270). 
And as the proverb collectors tell us 
that the expression Botwttos véuos was 
applied to persons who begin very 
calmly, and presently proceed with 
greater vehemence (Zenobius, ubi supra ; 
Suidas, 8. v. Bowwria ; Alexandrine Pro- 
verbs 77), we may conclude that such 
was the character of the nome itself. 
There seems no ground for the sugges- 
tion that Aristophanes intended any 
play on the words pooyos and Bot-a@rcoy, 
or that Dicaeopolis was pleased with 
the Boeotian as being the pastoral 
strain of Peace, and displeased with 
the Orthian as being the stirring strain 
of War. 

15. rnres] Touro ro éret.—Harpocra- 


tion, Photius. Does dteorpadny mean 
“JT twisted my neck” or “I got a 
squint ?” I certainly think the former. 
I doubt if dteorpadny, which means that 
the speaker himself was distorted, can 
properly be restricted to a mere squint 
without the addition of rots d6@éadpovs 
or the like. And here “I got a squint” 
would come with singular bathos after 
dréOavoy, The same question arises in 
Knights 175 and Birds 177. 

16. wapéxue| This word everywhere 
else in Aristophanes means “ peeped 
in” or “out,” but here it seems to 
mean something more: came sidling in. 
There is probably, as Dr. Merry suggests, 
a contrast intended between zapakurra 
and dpéov. Mueller cites from the first 
Philippic (28, p. 46) an instance of 
mapaxumrey used in the like significa- 
tion, and followed, as here, by emi with 
an accusative; [ra feKd] mapaxiavra 
éri tov THs médews weAcuov. The Orthian 
nome was another, and perhaps the 
most celebrated, of Terpander’s nomes ; 
a bold and spirit-stirring strain, as of 
soldiers marching to victory, It is 
again mentioned in Knights 1279; and 
see Birds 489, Eccl. 741. Chaeris, who 
comes sidling in to play it, was a 


6 AXAPNEI> 


3 ; 
&\X ovderadmor €& Stov "yo pomrTopat 


ovTws eOnXOnv brs Kovias Tas ddpids 


¢ ~ c , 3 of 2? ? ? 
@S viv, OTOT OvaNS Kupias ExkANnolas 


éwOivis Epnpos 4 mvdé avryé: 


20 


) la) “~ 
of & ev ayope Aadodot, Kdvw Kal KdT@ 


a 2 ? Q 7 
7d ocxovioy hevyover 7d pepidAT@péevov: 
+ € , 4 3 7 3 2 
ovd of mpuTdvels HKovoiv, aX adwpiav 


Ss 3 ~ ~ ~ 
HKOVTES, ELTA O HoTLODYTAL TAS CoKeis 


éNOdvTes GAAHAOLoL Trept mp@Tov Evdov, 25 


wretched Theban piper, described in 
the Peace and the Birds as in the habit 
ofappearing, uninvited and unwelcome, 
at sacrificial feasts, in the hope of 
obtaining some gift. The Theban 
pipers, infra 866, are called Xazpidcis 


BopBavrAror. 

17. é& drov ’y pumtopat| Since washing- 
days began; that is “from my earliest 
youth’”’; a slang expression, to which 
Swift’s lines have been compared: 


Well, if ever I saw such another man since my mother bound up my head. 
You, a gentleman? Marry, come up, I wonder where you were bred. 
(Letter from Mary the cookmaid to Dr. Sheridan.) 


And having thus introduced the idea of 
washing, he proceeds, whilst retaining 
the word édnyOnv from line 1, to sub- 
stitute for the expected tm dddtvns tiv 
kapdiay the unexpected umd kovias ras 
odpis. 

19. xupias éxkAnoias| The question as 
to the xvpiat éxxAnoiat is considered in 
the Introduction; and it will be suffi- 
cient here to set down the conclusion 
there arrived at. The three fixed and 
regular Assemblies, held on the 11th, 
the 20th, and the last day of each 
month, were in the time of Aristophanes 
called xupiat éxxrAnoiatz. They were not 
convoked: they came automatically on 
the appointed days; and at them the 
whole business of the empire was 
transacted. Additional assemblies, con- 
voked on any particular emergency, 


were called, in contradistinction to the 
KUptat, ovykAntor eéxxAnoia. That the 
Assemblies, like other public functions 
at Athens, commenced at daybreak is 
of course well known. See Thesm. 375, 
Keel. 20, 85, 877, &e. 

22. peutrropevoyv| The Pnyx, where 
the éxxAnoiat were held, was an elevated 
plateau of a semicircular shape, a little 
to the south-west of the Areopagus, 
a portion of the Agora lying between 
the two. There is an excellent picture, 
with plans, of the Pnyx in Stuart and 
Revett?s Antiquities of Athens, vol. 111, 
chap. vii, plate 38; and a good account 
of it in Col. Leake’s Topography of 
Athens, vol. i, App. II. In the Agora, 
adjoining the Pnyx, there were sure 
to be citizens loitering about, even 
in the early morning, and when an 
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But never yet since first I washed my face 
Was I so bitten—in my brows with soap, 

As now, when here’s the fixed Assembly Day, 
And morning come, and no one in the Pnyx. 
They’re in the Agora chattering, up and down 
Scurrying to dodge the vermeil-tinctured cord. 


Why even the Prytanes are not here ! 


They’ll come 


Long after time, elbowing each other, jostling 
For the front bench, streaming down all together 


Assembly was about to be held, it was 
customary to send two Scythian archers 
(the regular police at Athens) into the 
Agora to bring these loiterers into 
the Pnyx. All exits from the Agora, 
except those leading into the Pnyx, 
were temporarily blocked up: and the 
policemen, holding between them a 
long outstretched rope dripping with 
ruddle (rubrica Sinopica), advanced 
from the further end of the Agora, 
driving its occupants before them into 
the Assembly. If any lingered, they 
were caught by the rope and so marked 
with the ruddle; and if they did not 
attend the Assembly, they made them- 
selves liable to a fine. We can well 
imagine that much merriment would 
be caused, as the groups of loiterers 
dodged about to avoid the rope. See 
Keel. 378 and the Commentary there. 
23. mpuravers| The Presidents. ‘The 
Bovdy consisted of 500 members, fifty 
from each of the ten tribes. The fifty 
BovAevrat from each tribe took 16 in 
turn to be mpurdveis, and in that capacity 
presided over all meetings, not only of 
the Bovdy, but of the éxxAnoia also. In 
order to make these ten terms of office 


coincide with the twelve months of the 
year, each term (or Prytany, mpvuraveia, 
as it was called) continued for thirty-five 
or thirty-six days. An Assembly could 
not be properly constituted until the 
Presidents arrived; and as on this 
occasion, if we are to believe Dicaeo- 
polis, they did not arrive till near 
noon, the Assembly was not opened 
until hours after its proper time. At 
the Assembly the Presidents sat beside 
the bema or orator’s pulpit, facing the 
people, see Eccl. 87 and the note there. 
And as it cannot be supposed that this 
little throng of fifty men would have 
to struggle through a crowded Assembly 
in order, to reach their seats, they 
doubtless entered from the other end, 
descending from the higher level behind 
the bema by steps cut in the rock, some 
of which are still visible, or at least 
were in Stuart and Revett’s time plainly 
visible, and are clearly represented in 
their picture and plans mentioned in 
the preceding note. Hence we see the 
force of the preposition xara in the 
participle xarappéovres infra 26. The 
Prytanes came streaming down the steps 
to the lower level of the Pnyx. 
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aOpdot Karappéovres: elpjvn & dros 


lA ~ 3 cy 
EOTAL TPOTIL@D ovdEev ® TOALS, TOALS. 


> ‘ aN - 3 3 ? 
éya O del mpariotos eis éxkAnolav 


w“” , ZS 9 3 Q s , 
vootav KdOnpa Kar éredav @ povos, 


? , “~ ? 
OTEVM, KEXNVA, TKOPOLWGpat, TEpdopat, 30 


amrop®, ypaddo, TmaparihAopat, AoyiCopat, 


3 7 3 AQ 3 ‘N >? 2 “~ 
amroPAét@v es TOY aypoy, ElpHYNsS Epav, 


“~ > ~ ~ 
oTvyav pev daorv, Tov 0 éuov Onpoy ober, 


Os ovderdmor eitev, &vOpaKas tpi, 


> WS 
ovK d£0S, ovK eAaLov, ovd HOEL mpla, 35 


b) > > N ay ? > 7 I OA 
GAA aUTOS EhEepe TAVYTA X@ Trpiwy amy. 


viv ovv GTEXVOS HKw TApETKEVATPEVOS 


Body, diroxpovety, Nodopety ToS PHTOpA|s, 


édv Tis &AO TARY epi Elpnvns A€yn.- 


aN of mpuTdves yap odrol peonuBptvol. 40 


’ > VA a >? 3 a? rq , 3 
OUK nyOpevoy ; TOUT EKely ovyw AEyor" 


els THY mpoedpiay mas avip @oTi¢eTat. 


KHP. 


mapiT «eis TO mpdcber, 


3 > le’ 
ma&pil , os av éyTos Te TOD KaOdpparos. 


27. ® wédus, TéAts| These words form 
here an affectionate expostulation with 
the citizens, just as they do in the 
well-known lines of Eupolis quoted by 
the Scholiast on Clouds 587: 


@ modus, moAus* 
ws evTuxys ef padrdov 7) KadA@s ppovets. 


30. cxopdiwepat] SkopdivacGa means 
to stretch oneself and yawn, as one half 
awake, xXaopns 
Scholiast on Lucian’s Lexiphanes 21. 
And the same explanation is given, 
almost in the same words, by all the 
old grammarians. See also Wasps 642, 
Frogs 922. 


peta Ocaravvec Oat.— 


x.7.A.| This line, the 
Scholiast informs us, is borrowed from 
some Tragic Play; but he does not give 
us elther the name of the author or the 
title of the play. Its sentiment would 
be shared by all that great agricultural 
population who, on the outbreak of the 
war, were compelled to leave their 
country homes, and to herd within the 
walls of the city. 

34. avOpaxas mpio| Come, buy my char- 
coal, The dislike of a countryman for 
these town-cries is a little touch of 
nature which always remains the same. 
Readers of “Lorna Doone” will re- 
member the annoyance of John Ridd, 


33, oruyay 
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You can’t think how. 
They do not care one jot. 


But as for making Peace 
Oh, City! City ! 


But I am always first of all to come, 
And here I take my seat; then, all alone, 


I pass the time complaining, yawning, stretching, 


I fidget, write, twitch hairs out, do my sums, 
Gaze fondly country-wards, longing for Peace, 
Loathing the town, sick for my village-home, 
Which never cried, Come, buy my charcoal, or 
My vinegar, my ol, my anything ; 

But freely gave us all; no duy-word there. 

So here ’'m waiting, thoroughly prepared 

To riot, wrangle, interrupt the speakers 
Whene’er they speak of anything but Peace. 


— But here they come, our noon-day Prytanes! 


Aye, there they go! 


I told you how ’twould be ; 


Every one jostling for the foremost place. 


CRIER. Move forward all, 


Move up, within the consecrated line. 


on his first visit to London, at finding 
that if he did but look into a shop- 
window “the owner or his apprentice 
boys would rush out and catch hold of 
me, crying Buy, buy, buy! What dye 
lack? What dy’e lack? Buy, buy, buy!” 
There is a very similar scene in the 
opening chapter of “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” but not quite so aptly worded 
for our present purpose. 

36. x® mpiov amnv]. It is not quite 
certain whether zpiey is a substantive, 
the saw, or a participle, the sawyer; 
but either way it is a play on pio, the 
imperative of mpiaya, to buy. The pun 
cannot be preserved in English; and 


mpiov is generally translated by this 
buy-word or this grating word or some- 
thing of the kind. 

. kabapparos| Now the 
Prytanes have taken their seats, and 
the Peristiarch is supposed to have 
carried the sacrificed sucking-pig round 
the place of meeting for the purpose 
of purifying the place itself, and the 
Assembly about to be held therein. 
And the Crier at once invites the 
people to come within the line of 
purification, évrés rot xaddpparos, The 
words which he employs mapir’ eis 76 
apoabev are the recognized formula used 
for this invitation; they are found 


43. mdpir.. 
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AM. 78n vis éi7e ; 3 
AM. éyé KHP. ris dv; AM. ‘Apdideos. 
AM. ov, 


GAN adbdvaros. 


KHP. ris adyopevery BoddAeran ; 45 


KHP. ovx &vOpwros; 


6 yap 'Apdideos Ajpnrpos Av 


kat Tpimrodguou: rovrov dé Kereds yiyverat: 

yapet d& Kereds Saivapéerny tHOnv epjy, 

é& As Aukivos éyéver’s éx tovrov © éya 50 
abdvarés ew enol & éwérpepay of Geol 

oroveas troveto Oat pos Aakedapoviovs pove. 


GN aOdvaros dv, ovdpes, EPdd0’ odK Exo 


od yap diddacwy of mpurdves. 


under precisely the same circumstances 
in Keel. 129; and in an informal shape, 
as a preliminary to the informal opening 
of an éxkAnoia, in Knights 751. And 
next, again using the recognized 
formula ris dyopevery Bovderar, he de- 
clares the Assembly open, and invites 
the speakers to commence the debate. 
And Amphitheus answers ¢yo, as an 
orator wishing to address the real 
Assembly would do. See the Com- 
mentary on Knights 751, Thesm. 379, 
Eecl. 128, 129, 180. The Scholiast refers 
to Aeschines against Timarchus (p. 4) 
emelOav TO KaOdpotoy mrepievexOn .. . peTa 
TavTa erepoTa 6 Knpv& Tis dyopevery 
Bovderat 5 

45. 75n tis etre] But before the Crier 
has had time to put the question which 
signifies that the preliminaries are over 
and the discussion can begin, one enters 
in a violent hurry, inquiring (apparently 
of nobody in particular) whether the 
debates have already commenced. The 


KHP. of rogorat. 


Crier, either not hearing or not heeding 
him, proceeds to put the question. 
Three matters, we shall find, come 
before the Assembly: (1) the affair of 
Amphitheus. This is a mere interrup- 
tion, which is speedily silenced ; (2) the 
Embassy returning from the Great 
King, bringing with them, so they say, 
a Persian noble of the highest rank; 
and (3) the Embassy returning from 
Sitalces with troops sent by him to the 
assistance of Athens. 

48. Tpimtodépov] Both Celeus and 
Triptolemus were great names in the 
old legend of “Demeter in search of 
her daughter.” Lucian (de Salta- 
tione 40) combines 77v Anunrpos mAdvny, 
kal Képys evpeow, cal Kedeov Eeviay, xai 
Tpimtodépov yewpyiay. Celeus (according 
to the Homeric Hymn, and Apollo- 
dorus i. 5) was the King of Eleusis, 
whose daughters found Demeter resting 
by the wayside, wearied out by her 
search for the Képy. And it was on 
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Ampuitunus. Speaking begun ? 
Am. I. Cr. Whoare you? 
Am. No, an immortal. 


Cr. Who will address the meeting ? 
Am. Amphitheus. 
For the first Amphitheus 


Cr. Not a man ? 


Was of Demeter and Triptolemus 

The son: his son was Celeus ; Celeus married 
Phaenarete, who bare my sire Lycinus. 

Hence I’m immortal ; and the gods committed 
To me alone the making peace with Sparta. 
But, though immortal, I’ve no journey-money ; 


The Prytanes won’t provide it. 


Triptolemus (usually called the son of 
Celeus, but in the Homeric Hymn 
treated as an independent prince) that 
Demeter conferred the knowledge of 
agriculture which he afterwards taught 
to mankind. The name Amphitheus 
is not found in the Homeric Hymn or 
in the Mythographers, but it probably 
belonged to the old legend, and the 
Scholiast here says iepevs Anuntpos Kal 
Tpirrodépou 6 ’Apudideos. Aristophanes 
takes these old names out of their 
proper surroundings, and with them 
constructs a fictitious pedigree, in 
imitation, the Scholiast says, of the 
genealogies which Euripides so often 
gives us, as, for example, in the opening 
lines of the Iph.in Taur. The names 
Phaenarete and Lycinus have no con- 
nexion with the Demeter-legend. They 
are merely the poet’s inventions. 

58. épddial + Journey-money. épdd.a 
Aéyerat d exer rls els Oardyny ev tH 6d6.— 
Scholiast on Plutus 1024. Ambassadors 
were appointed, and their remuneration 
fixed, in the éxkdyocia; and we may 
gather from the present passage that 


Cr. Archers, there! 


it devolved upon the Prytanes to see 
that they received it. 

O4. of ro€drar] We have already seen, 
in the note on 22 supra, that the 
Scythian archers were the regular 
police at Athens. They, in an Assembly 
of this kind, were under the command 
of the Prytanes; and the Prytanes 
would in ordinary cases have given the 
order for the removal of Amphitheus ; 
ews ay of To€dtat avtoy ddedkicwow 7} 
e€aipwrvrat, KehevdvT@y Tay mpvTaveav.— 
Plato, Protagoras, chap. 10 (p. 319 C). 
But here the Prytanes are personae 
mutae, and have merely by nod or 
gesture indicated to the Crier the steps 
to be taken. That the order really 
emanated from the Prytanes is shown 
by the first words of Dicaeopolis drdpes 
mpuTavers, Gdiketre THY €kxAnoiay Tov avdp’ 
dmayovres. It is noticeable that the 
order for his removal follows at once 
on his attack upon the Prytanes. The 
words of rpurdvers are hardly out of his 
mouth when there comes a call for the 
police. But doubtless, had their conduct 
been called in question, they could 


have justified themselves on the ground 
that Amphitheus had not, in answer to 
the Crier’s challenge, shown himself 
to be a genuine Athenian citizen, quali- 
fied to address the Assembly. 

58. Kpeudoat tas adomidas| To hang up 
our shields, as no longer required for 
warlike purposes. Cf. infra 279. 

61. of mpéoBers of mapa Baothéws| This 
is prose, and probably the actual formula 
by which envoys and the like were 
introduced into the Assembly: see infra 
94, The ejaculation of Dicaeopolis when 
he hears of the embassy to the King, 
woiov Baowéas; is generally, and quite 
rightly, translated Great King indeed! 
But our interrogative what is frequently 
employed in the same sense as zeiov 
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AM. © Tpimrddcpe kal Kedret, mepidrecbé pe ; 55 
Al.  ovdpes mpurdves, ddixetre Tiy éxkAnolay 
Tov dvdp amdyovres, dotis hpiv HOere 
omoveds Tolnoal Kal Kpeudoar Tas dotridas. 
KHP. xé@noo ctya. Al. pa tiv ’AmréAA® ’y@ pev ov, 
nV fy wept elpnvns ye mpvTavevonTé pot. 60 
K HP. of mpéoPes of mapa Bactréas. 
AI.  rrotov Bacidéws ; dy Oopar yo mpécBeor 
Kal Trois Taéot Tois T dAafovedpacwy. 
KHP. ciya. AI. BaBardé, oxkBdrava, Tob oy hparos. 
TIP. érép Wal jpds ds Baotréa Tov péyay, 65 
pucboyv dépovtas Sto Spaypas Tis juépas 
ér Evdupévous dpxovtos: AI. ofpor rdv Spaypar. 
TIP. kat dn7 éerpvy peda dia Tay Katviorpior 
mediwy ddoimAavodyTes Eoknynpéevol, 
eh appapagav padrOakas KaTakeipevot, 70 


here. Thus in Tom Jones x. 2, where 
a Mr. Fitzpatrick is complaining of 
a lady whom he supposes to be his 
wife, What wife (wotas Sdpapros, Eur. 
Hel. 567), cries his friend, do not I know 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick very well? and dont 
I see that this lady is none of her? So 
in Tennyson’s Holy Grail, where a monk 
‘speaks of the Holy Grail as “the 
phantom of a cup,” Nay, monk! what 
phantom? answered Percivale, The Cup, 
the Cup itself. 

64. SkBdrava] The entrance of the 
envoys, clad in gorgeous Oriental 
apparel, elicits from Dicaeopolis the 
exclamation, O KEcbatana!, the name 
of the old capital of the Medes, a 
synonym at Athens of wealth and 
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Am. O help me, Celeus! help, Triptolemus ! 

Di. Ye wrong the Assembly, Prytanes, ye do wrong it, 
Haling away a man who only wants 
To give us Peace, and hanging up of shields. 

Cr. St! Take your seat. D1. By Apollo, no, not I, 
Unless ye prytanize about the Peace. 

CRIER. O yes! The Ambassadors from the Great King ! 

Di. What King! Tm sick to death of embassies, 
And all their peacocks and their impositions. 

Cr. Keep silence! Dr. Hey!!! 


Fichatana, -here’s a show. 


AMBASSADOR. Ye sent us, envoys to the Great King’s Court, 
Receiving each two drachmas daily, when 


Euthymenes was Archon. 
AMB. 


Di. O me, the drachmas ! 
And weary work we found it, sauntering on, 


Supinely stretched in our luxurious litters 
With awnings o’er us, through Cajstrian plains. 


voluptuous living. é&iac. yap of mpéoBes 
kexahdomiopévot, says the Scholiast, os 
a7vré *ExBardver. 

65. éxéuwad nuas| The envoys now 
deliver to the Assembly a report of 
their proceedings. They were ap- 
pointed, they say, in the archonship 
of Euthymenes (437-6 B.c.) at a salary 
of, for each envoy, two drachmas a day ; 
apparently about the usual salary for 
an envoy (Boeckh ii. 16) and four times 
the pay of a dicast. Pleased with their 
salaries, they took about eleven years 
to accomplish the journey there and 
back, which they might easily have 
done in as many months. 

68. &a trav Katorpiov mediov| This 
would be the route by which Themi- 


stocles went up from Ephesus to the 
Great King’s Court; and it was prob- 
ably the ordinary route for Hellenic 
travellers to the same destination. The 
hardships which they take credit for 
enduring are really of course un- 
wonted luxuries. 

70. éd’ dppapakoy] The dppapaka was 
a sumptuous equipage, a sort of cur- 
tained and cushioned litter, in which 
occasionally great nobles, but more 
generally the wealthy and luxurious 
ladies of Asia, were accustomed to travel | 
in state. The noble Coan lady, arrayed 
in all the pomp and splendour of Persia, 
whom Pausanias saved from the carnage 
of Plataea, is described by Hat. (ix. 76) 
as lighting down from her dppdpaga for 
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dTroANtpevol. 


Al. odédpa yap éowfopny eyo 


Tapa Ti emadgiv ev HopvT® KaTakeipevos ; 


AI. ® Kpavad 7érs, 75 


TIP. éevicdpevor S& wpos Biav émivopev 

é€ varivey extapdtey Kat xpucidoy 

dkpatov oivoy 70vv. 

ap aicddver Tov katdyedov Tov mpeoBewv ; 
TIP. of BépBapo yap advdpas jyobvrat povovs 

Tovs WAEiaTa Suvapévous KaTahayely Kai mLeEiy. 
AI. = typets 0& AaKaoTds TE Kal KaTamdbyovas. 
ITP. 





the purpose of claiming his protection. 
And it was in an dppdpagéa that Themi- 
stocles, passing himself off as a fashion- 
able Ionian lady, travelled safely 
through Asia Minor on his way to the 
Great King’s Court.—Plutarch, Them. 
26. So when the Cilician queen drove 
with Cyrus to see the army of the Ex- 
pedition, he went in his dpya, and she 
in her dppdyaéa.—Xen. Anab.i.2. And 
according to one account of the Em- 
peror Gratian’s death, Andragathius, 
an officer of his opponent Maximus, 
concealed himself in an Imperial dppa- 
pagéa, and was drawn by mules to the 
place where the Emperor was residing. 
Gratian, supposing that the litter con- 
tained his wife, ran down eagerly to 
greet her, and was at once dispatched 
by Andragathius.—Socrates, H. E. v. 
11. 8; Sozomen, H. E. vii. 13. 8. To an 
Athenian the word would convey the 
idea of the softest and most effeminate 
luxury. 

72. émakfw| The rampart, the batile- 
ments. mpopayava tay reryav.—Scholiast, 
Hesychius. 


emadfers® al e€oxal énrdve 


ret TeTapt@ O és Ta Baciher fAOoper 80 


Tov recyov.—M8, gloss, quoted by Alberti 
on Hesychius. Bergler refers to the 
statement of Thucydides (ii. 18) that at 
the commencement of the war Athens 
had 13,000 hoplites for active service, 
besides 16,000 (older and younger men 
and pérotxor) on garrison duty, of éy rots 
dpovpiots, kat of map’ éradéw. Of these 
16,000 we must suppose Dicaeopolis to 
have been one; too old, no doubt, for 
active service. It was his privilege, as 
the Scholiast says, to sleep év 7@ retyer 
ext pvydvev Kat xadapns Kat oupPerav. 
TO ow ecaldspny ev eipovela Aeyer. Hesy- 
chius explains dopurés to mean dpvyara, 
axupa, Kal amd yns aipdpevos bro avépou 
xopros hpvyavadns, oupheros, BdpBopos, 
axa0apoia. 

73. mpos Biay érivopev] The commen- 
tators, generally, consider that these 
words are intended to represent a dis- 
agreeable experience, as in the lines, 
to which Bergler refers, cited by Athe- 
naeus (x. 31) from a satyrical drama 
of Sophocles, 

70 mpos Biay mivev... 
igov Kakov mépunce TH Supqv Bia. 
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Twas a bad time. 


Di. Aye, the good time was mine, 


Stretched in the litter on the ramparts here ! 


Ams. And oft they féted us, and we perforce 
Out of their gold and crystal cups must drink 
The pure sweet wine. Dr. O Cranaan city, mark you 
, The insolent airs of these ambassadors ? 
Amp, For only those are ¢here accounted MEN 


Who drink the hardest, and who eat the most, 
Di. = As here the most debauched and dissolute. 
Ams. In the fourth year we reached the Great King’s Court. 


But in truth the word érivopey is intro- 
duced apa mpoodoxiay. The audience, 
who from the phrase mpés Biay were 
led to expect some hardship inflicted 
on the ambassador, find the whole mean- 
ing of the sentence changed by the 
introduction of the word éivopev: We 
were kept to hard (not ‘‘labour” but) 
drinking. Revellers were said sive 
mpos Biuy, when anybody who passed 
the wine without drinking had to pay 
a penalty, émrijov, as, for example, 
to give the next wine party himself, 
ef. Alciphron iii. 32. The familiar 
lines of Alcaeus 


Nov xp7 pedvoOny, Kai twa mpos Biay 
mivey, émedy KaTOave Mupotdos 
(ATHENAEUS x. 35) 


have probably no bearing on this 
custom; since the MSS. have zoveiy, 


and no doubt the true reading is Noy 
xen peOvoOny Kat xOdva mpos Biav zraiew, 
Now is the time to drink and to dance: 
which Horace imitated in the 87th ode 
of his first book— 


Nune est bibendum; nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus. 


See Schweighaeuser’s note on the pas- 
sage of Athenaeus. To the Athenian 
ambassador 76 mpés Biay rive would be 
hardly less welcome than to travel in 
the luxurious dppdpa€a. 

75. ® Kpavaad mods] He calls the 
Acropolis by this special title, which 
carried with it a reminiscence of the old 
heroic times (see the Commentary on 
Birds 123), for the purpose of contrast- 
ing with the unheroic pomp and luxury 
of these effeminate ambassadors— 


this fortress of ancient and high renown, 
This shrine where never a foot profane hath trod, 
This lofty-rocked, inaccessible Cranaan town 
The holy temple of God (Lys. 480-8). 
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3 3 3 3 ? 
GXN els atromrarov @yETO, oTpaTiav AaBor, 


KaxeCev OKTO pijvas emi ypvoay dpov. 


Al.  récou dé Tov mpwxrov xpébvov ~Evyfyayer ; 
TIP. ti mavoedjve Kar arAdOev oikade. 
cir’ egéviger mraperider 8 Hpiv ddovs 85 
éx kptBdvouv Bots. AI. Kai tis cide wérore 
n~ ? “A > , 
Bots kptiBaviras ; Tov addagovevpdror. 
> 
ITIP. kal vai pa At dpyiv rpimrAdo.ov KrAewvipou 
mapeOnkey Hiv dvopa 8 nv atte dévaé. 
n~ #9 
Al. air’ dp épevdkiges od, S00 Spaypas hépov. 90 
IIP. kat viv &yovres Heopev PevdapraéBar, 


82. emi ypvody opav| The fable of 
the “Golden Hills” was widely spread, 
but their locality was, unfortunately, 
altogether uncertain. Some placed 
them in Scythia, others in Persia. 
Bergler refers to the Stichus of Plautus 
i. 1. 24 “Persarum.montes, qui esse 
Aurei perhibentur.” Thither, when 
the envoys had reached the royal 
palace after their wearisome (that is, 
their most luxurious) journey, they 
found that the Great King had gone 
with his army, not, as the Scholiast 
observes, é7t moAepov, but eis andmraroy, 
to the latrines ‘‘ventris exonerandi 
causa.”’ The Scholiast suggests a play 
on the double signification of dpos, 
dpos yap 7 duis; and doubtless there is 
such a play, if dpos ever possessed that 
signification. Itshould be remembered, 
in this connexion, that the Persian 
Court was continually moving about. 
It spent the three months of spring at 
Susa (Shushan) ; the two hottest months 
of summer in Ecbatana; and the re- 
maining seven months of the year at 


Babylon, Xen. Cyropaedia viii. 6. 22; 
though Athenaeus xi. 8 says that part 
of those seven months was spent at 
Persepolis. 
86. éx xpiBdavov Bots] The xpiBavos was 

a covered pot, in which barley-loaves 
were baked (dpros xpiBavirns or kpt- 
Bavwrds, infra 1123, Plutus 765); the 
pot containing the loaves being set in 
the midst of the fire. An ox would of 
course be very far too large to go into 
this earthen pot; it could be baked 
whole only at an open fire or in a xa- 
pivos, a furnace; and there indeed the 
Persians did, on festive occasions, bake 
oxen whole. Bergler refers to Hadt. 
(i. 183) who says that on their birth- 
days wealthy Persians Botv kai troy 
kal xdpndov kat Svov mporiéatat, Sous 
értovs éyv Kapivoorv, and to Antiphanes 
(Ath. iv. 6, p. 1830 E) where a Persian, 
scorning the scanty meals of the "EAAnves 
pexporpamefor, Says— 

mapa 8 Fperépois mpoysvorow SAovus 

Bovs Snrwv, cts, érdous, apvas- 

ro TeAevTaioy 8 6 paryerpos bAov 
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But he, with all his troops, had gone to sit 
An eight-months’ session on the Golden Hills! 


Di, Pray, at what time did he conclude his session ? 
Ams. At the full moon; and so came home again. 
Then he too féted us, and set before us 
Whole pot-baked oxen— D1, And who ever heard 
Of pot-baked oxen? Out upon your his! 
Ams. And an enormous bird, three times the size 


Of our Cleonymus : its name was—Gull. _ 
Di. That’s why you gulled us out of all those drachmas ! 


tépas OnTnoas peyadAw Baciret 

Oeppny mapéOnke Kapenrov. 
No doubt both Aristophanes and Anti- 
phanes had in view the statement of 
Herodotus. 

88. KXewvipov] Cleonymus was at this 
time the butt of the Athenian wits for 
his enormous bulk and his enormous 
appetite ; by and by, after the battle 
of Delium, he will become better known 
as & pivaomis, an domdaro0BAns. He is 
called a perjurer in Clouds 400; and 
here his connexion with the dévaé-bird 
is intended to insinuate that he is a 
quack anda humbug. ¢évaé is a play 
on the fabulous bird, well known to the 
Greeks as to ourselves under the name 
of the Phoenix. It is usually translated 
Gull, for the purpose of preserving the 
joke in the next line. 

91. YevdapraBay| In both the name 
and the office there is possibly a remi- 
niscence of Herodotus. For the last 
three syllables of the name refer, as 
the Scholiast observes, to the dpraBn 
described by the historian as a Persian 


And now we bring you Pseudo-Artabas 


measure ; 7 O€ dprdBn, perpov dv Tlepatkop, 
Xopece pedipvov ’Arrixns mAeloy yxoimés 
rpiot "Arrixjot, 1. 192, so that VevdaprdBas 
means “a fellow who will give you 
false measures,” ‘“‘a cheat.” And 
Herodotus also mentions the great Per- 
sian officials entitled “ the King’s eyes’”’ 
(i. 114, v. 24), though indeed they are 
mentioned by ancient writers, both 
before and after his time. See an ad- 
mirable note by Thomas Stanley on 
Aesch. Persae 960 in which he shows 
that they were Satraps in high trust, 
and not one only, as Dio Chrysostom 
thought, or two only, as the Scholiast 
on Aeschylus supposed, but a great 
number, as Xenophon expressly states. 
And this is in entire accord with our 
excellent Aristophanic scholia here: 
ovTws exddouv TOUS GaTparas, Ot dy wavra 
6 Baotred’s éemioxoret. In Zechariah iv. 
10 seven lighted lamps are typical of 
“the eyes of the Lord which run to 
and fro through the whole earth,” a 
metaphor transferred by Milton with 
singular infelicity to the archangels of 
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> , ~ 
7 Teplt aKpav KaUTT@V VEdTOLKOV OKOTELS ; 


> 
doko Eyes wou wept Tov 6POadrpov Kara ; 


100 


AI. pa& tiv ’Ardd\Aw "yo pev ov. 


TIP. dye d% od, Bactheds dtra o dwéreprpey dpdoov 
A€EovT’ “AOnvaioww, & FevdaptaBa. 

PE. laprapay eéapé dvamiccivar cdrpa. 

ITIP. €uvyjxad’ d reve; 

TIP. wéuwWew Bacirtéa dnolv byiv xpuciov. 
héye 0% od petfov Kal cadas 7d ypucior. 

PE. ov Ane xpdoo, yavvdrpoxr’ Taovad. 


God ‘‘who are His eyes, That run 
through all the heavens, or down to the 
earth Bear his swift errands’’; as if the 
All-seeing God, like the King of Persia, 
required messengers to bring him in- 
telligence of what took place beyond 
the limits of His own sight. 

94. 6 Baoiiéws dpOarpos| Where, in 
the actual Assembly, the Persian noble 
would have been standing while the 
envoys were delivering their report, 
I cannot tell; but it is plain that, in 
the Comedy, he now makes his appear- 
ance for the first time; and the Crier 
introduces him to the Assembly just as 
he had previously introduced the Am- 
bassadors; supra 61. His mask, to 
indicate his rank and title, represents 
one enormous eye; é&eror reparadns tts, 
says the Scholiast, yeAoiws €oKxevacpévos, 
kat 6Oadpov Exov eva ent mavTos tov 


He enters, attended by two 


MPOTwrrov. 


eunuchs, in a slow and stately manner, 
befitting his rank and dignity (dfo- 
partxas, as the Scholiast says), and 
turning his head from side to side, like 
a ship, Dicaeopolis thinks, cautiously 
finding its way to the dock. vavdpaxrov 
Brerety is a phrase of the same class as 
épiyavoy Brérev and the like. 

96. 7 mept «7.A.] The MSS. have #4 
wepi, which Bothe proposed to change 
into 7 wept, and this is done by Ribbeck 
and Blaydes; “non enim videre licet,” 
says the latter, ‘‘quomodo quis inter- 
rogare possit vavdpaxrov Bréres.” I 
have made the same change for an 
entirely different reason. The “ spying 
the dock” is not the alternative, but 
the corollary to “the warship glance.” 
‘By the Gods,” says Dicaeopolis, ‘‘do 
you give usa warship glance? Can it 
be that rounding the point, you spy 
the dock to which you are bound?” 
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The Great King’s Eye. D1. O how I wish some raven 
Would come and strike out yours, the Ambassador’s. 
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Crizr. O yes! the Great King’s Eye ! 


Di. O Heracles ! 


By Heaven, my man, you wear a war-ship look! 
What! Do you round the point, and spy the docks ? 
Is that an oar-pad underneath your eye ? 
Ams. Now tell the Athenians, Pseudo-Artabas, 
What the Great King commissioned you to say. 
Psgupo-ArtaBas. Iyjisti boutti furbiss upde rotti. 


Amp. Do you understand ? 


Di. By Apollo, no not I. 


Ams. He says the King is going to send you gold. 
(To Pseudo.) Be more distinct and clear about the gold. 


Pszup. No getti goldi, nincompoop Iawny. 


Apparently it was “the practice of the 
ancients to paint an eye on each side 
of the bow of their ships, a practice 
which still prevails in the coasting craft 
in the Mediterranean.”—Smith of Jor- 
danhill’s “Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul,” chap. iii. He is commenting 
on St. Luke’s phrase (Acts xxvii. 15) 
Tov wAolov py Suvapevou avroPGadpeiv TO 
avéyo. Pollux (i. 86) identifies the 
é6pOarpos THs veos with the mruvxis, the 
round plate on which the ship’s name 
was written. 

97. doxopal A leathern padding 
fastened round the oar so as to make 
it completely fill the oarhole, and pre- 
vent any inrush of water. dok@para 
kadooyrat kal ra déppata Ta emippartépeva 
Tais K@mats ey Tais Tpinpect, Ota TO py 
ciogepew (Blaydes suggests eioppety or 
elapeiv) 76 Oaddootoy Vdop.—Htym. Magn. 
s.v. acxwpara. Of. Frogs 364. The eye 


C2 


in the mask (see the note on 94 supra) 
was cased in leather, which seems to 
Dicaeopolis to furnish an additional 
point of resemblance to a ship. 

100. iaprapay x.7.r.] There seems to 
be always some meaning in the jargon 
which Aristophanes occasionally puts 
in the mouth of some of his characters, . 
the Persian envoy here, the Triballian 
in the Birds, and the Scythian archer 
in the Thesmophoriazusae. And the 
present jumble is generally supposed 
to mean I have just begun to repair what 
is rotten in the navy or in the state ; 
though some, with perhaps equal reason, 
find a reference to Artaxerxes and the 
Satrapies. 

104. od Aju xptoo| Mitchell refers to 
a, passage in Aeschines against Ctesiphon 
239 (pp. 87, 88), where the Great King 
is said to have written to the Athenians 
a letter couched in very similar terms 
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dye 69 od dpdcov épol capes, mpds rovTovi, 
iva phn oe Bao Baéppa Sapdtavixdy: 
Bacireds 6 péyas Hyiv droméue xpucior ; 


(dvavevet.) 


to those employed by his representative 
here. ‘Before Alexander crossed into 
Asia,” says the orator, ‘the Great King 
sent to the Demus a very rude and 
insolent letter, pdda tBpiorixny Kat Bap- 
Bapoy émuorodjy, which wound up with 
the words ¢yo tiv xpuciov od Sica" py pe 
aireire’ ov yap AnWeobe.” 

108. axdvas] An adydvn is generally con- 
sidered to have been a Persian measure, 
equivalent to 45 Attic medimni; but 
it seems rather to have been, if not 
originally a Greek word, at all events 
a Persian word naturalized amongst 
the Greeks, signifying a provision-basket 
capable of containing that amount of 
provisions. That it was of considerable 
size is plain from Plutarch’s story that 
Aratus, when starting on his expedition 
against Sicyon, took his scaling ladders 
to pieces, packed them eés dydvas, and 
sent them on in waggons. Plutarch’s 
Aratus, chap.vl. dydvat’ oxevos eis émioeti- 
opoyv Xpnotpov® mapa 76 xaiveey.—Hitymol. 
Magn. Grav pev ev Ayapvedoty etry *Apt- 
oropdyns axdvas xpuciov, Td dyyeiov tows 


Tlepotxdy*® vot b€ thy Oewptxny xiatny ovTa 
KexAnjoOat vopifovow" €y Sé ’Aptordéredous 
b , , , »” 9 

Opxopevioy moktreta perpoy ear ’Opxo- 
pevioy rerrdpakovta révTe pedipvous Xwpody 
"Arrikovs’ of dé xotidas (vulgo xorridas) 
tas Iv0Gde idvroy.—Pollux x. 164, 165. 
2 oe ee ‘ \ sy , F , 

axdvas* tives pev Tlepotxa perpa* Pavddnpos 
dé kiotas eis as xareriOevro rovs émiotti- 
apovs of emt Oewpias idvres, of eis Oeods 
oreAdOpevot.—Hesychius, Tlepouxd pérpa 
ai dxdvat, ds Kai kioras cindy twes* eis ds 
areridevro émioiticpovs of émt Oewpiav 
ore\Nopevot. AEyorrat Se kat axavides mapa 
To Kopixd éy *Axapvevo.u.—Kustathius 
(at Od. 11. 291 and xix. 28). dydvn pérpov 
> \ , > , ‘ , > 

€ott Ilepouxdy. éxa@per dé pedipvous “Atri- 

\ , 8¢ - > e FL 
Kous pé ws paprupet “ApiororéAns* aAXor 
dé hacw Ort xiotis €or, eis hv KareriOevro 

‘ > 8 e> VN \ , la 
TOUS emtatTia povs oi Ent Tas Oewpias oTeANG- 
pevo-—Scholiast, Suidas. 

111. wpos rovrovi] In the presence of, 
or having regard to, this fist, or this stick, 
or this scourge; the fist, stick, or scourge 
being personified for this occasion. 
This, I think, is the real meaning of 
the words, which may be compared 
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D1. 
D1. 


Wow, but that’s clear enough ! 
He says the Ionians must be nincompoops 


Ams. What does he say ? 


If they’re expecting any gold from Persia, 
AmB. No, no: he spoke of golden income-coupons. 


D1. 


What income-coupons ? You’re a great big: liar ! 


You, get away ; I'll test the man myself. 
(To Pseudo.) Now look at this (showing his fist): and answer Yes, or No! 
Or else I'll dye you with a Sardian dye. 
Does the Great King intend to send us gold ? 
(Pseudo-Artabas nods dissent.) 





with the évaytiov airns tavrns of Plato’s 
Phaedrus 12 (p. 236 E). There Phaedrus 
is pressing Socrates to make a speech ; 
and using an argument which he knows 
will prove irresistible, he says J swear 
to you—by which, let me see, by which of 
the Gods? shall I say, by this plane-tree ? 
—I swear to you in the face of this plane- 
tree, €vaytiov avtns tautns, that if you will 
not make your speéch, never never again 
will I report to you the speech of anybody 
else. Here the Scholiast and most of 
the early Commentators take mpos 
routovt to be equivalent to rovr@i, so 
that éyot mpds rovrovi is equivalent to 
épol rovral, to me here, cf. infra 3138, 911, 
and Plutus 868; but though the Greeks 
might say either ¢pdcov épot, or else 
dpdcov mpos éve, Such a combination of 
the two constructions 1s to my mind 
quite inconceivable. Elmsley rightly 
pointed out that wpés in this place is 
equivalent to coram, but it is impossible 
to accept his explanation of rovrovt, 
which he says ‘“‘vel de legato accipien- 
dum est, vel de altero eunucho qui 
Pseudartabam comitabatur.” For the 


envoy had, in the preceding line, been 
ordered off; and the eunuchs were too 
inconspicuous for one of them to be 
singled out in this way. Frere was, 
I think, the first to perceive that the 
words involve a threat, translating 
them “‘in presence of this fist of mine.” 
Some subsequent Commentators have 
followed him, whilst others have trans- 
lated coram hoc baculo or coram hac 
scutica. 

112. Bappa Sapdianxdy] The red dye 
of Sardis: here, of course, referring to 
the colour of blood. The same words 
are used in Peace 1174 of a soldier’s 
bright red cloke, Poukid dgetay mavv: 
where see the Commentary. Bdupa 
Sapdtavixdv. Td ourxoty' Siahopa yap 
iv ra év Sapdeor Bdppara.—Hesychius. 
There is no allusion here, as some have 
supposed, to the Island of Sardinia. 

After 113 and 114. advaveve and 
émweve] These are two stage-directions, 
Tapertypapal, dvavever signifying a nod 
of dissent, émwvever a nod of assent. So 
Lucian (Necyom. 4) says that the philo- 
sophers made him believe first one 
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> 
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thing and then its exact opposite, so 
that he became like a dreamer, dpre pev 
érivevov, pte 6¢ dvavetov éumadkty. So in 
his treatise Adversus Indoctum 5 he says, 
ei Soxet, amdxpwar’ paddoy Oe, émrei rovTd 
go. advvaroy, émivevoov youy fh avdvevaov 
mpos Ta €pwropeva. And then as he puts 


his questions he observes ev ye* dvévevoras : 
and again dvévevoas kal rovro: and then 
emivevets Kal rovto’ and so on. Cf. Id. 
Saturnalia i. 3.4. Plautus uses abnuo 
and annuoin precisely the same manner 
at the commencement of his Prologue 
to the Truculentus. 


In this large town one tiny plot of ground 

Would Plautus beg, that he thereon may found 
Athens (himself; asking no builder’s skill). 

Well, will you give it him or not? They will. 
They nod assent [annuunt|: that’s his without delay. 
Will you give something of your own? Not they. 


They nod dissent Labnuunt]. 


114. GrAws] With idle words, 
kat pataiws.—Scholiast. 

117. roiy evvovyow| The two eunuchs 
who are in attendance upon Pseudo- 
Artabas imitate his movements, and 
join in his nods of assent and dissent, 
so attracting the attention of Dicaeo- 
polis to themselves. The dyvdpes otro 
of line 115 include the three, but now 
for the moment he leaves Pseudo- 
Artabas alone, and concentrates his 
scrutiny on the two attendants. As 
he gazes upon them, it gradually dawns 


nrAbios 


upon him that he has seen these 
countenances before. One of them he 
feels sure is “‘Cleisthenes the son of 
Sibyrtius,” the smooth-faced Athenian 
satirized for his gross effeminacy in 
almost every one of these Comedies 
from the Acharnians to the Frogs 
inclusively; and introduced, as a 
dramatis persona, on the stage in the 
Thesmophoriazusae. And almost always 
when he is mentioned allusion is made 
to his hairless womanish face; so that 
he would be well fitted to represent an 
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Then are our envoys here bamboozling us? 


(He nods assent.) 


These fellows nod in pure Hellenic style ;. 

I do believe they come from hereabouts. 

Aye, to be sure; why, one of these two eunuchs 

Is Cleisthenes, Sibyrtius’s son ! 

O thou young shaver of the hot-souled rump, 
With such a beard, thou monkey, dost thou come 
Tricked out amongst us in a eunuch’s guise ? 

And who’s this other chap? Not Straton, surely ? 


Oriental eunuch, Sibyrtius may have 
been really his father’s name, or it may 
be a satire. Elmsley, bearing in mind 
that there existed about this time at 
Athens a zadaiorpa S.8vpriov (Plutarch 
Alcib. 3), thinks that this soft effeminate 
milksop may be called, for the sake of 
contrast, the son of a sturdy, robust 
athlete. And this would be quite in 
the poet’s manner. 

119. & OepudBovdrop x.r.r.] Cleisthenes 
being thus opportunely discovered, 
Dicaeopolis hurls against him two lines 
which he parodies, the first from 
Euripides, the second from Archilochus. 
The Scholiast says that the words 
GeppdBovroy omAdyxvoy are to be found 
in the Medea of Euripides. This is a 
mistake, but Elmsley thinks that they 
may come from the “ Peliades,’’ another 
Euripidean Play, in which also Medea 
makes her appearance. It seems to me 
that omdayxvov is probably inaccurate, 
and that in the Tragedy Medea may have 
been addressed as @ OeppdBovAroy mpayos 
éfevpnpérn, a quaint phrase which might 
readily have become a current jest, 


so that the Aristophanic parody would 
at once be understood and appreciated 
by the audience. The parodied line of 
Archilochus was rodvde 8, & wiOnne, rv 
muyny éxov. Here, again, the substituted 
moyov is a joke against Cleisthenes, 
who had no reyoyr at all. 3 

122. ob Shrov Erpdreav] Surely not 
Straton. Of Straton we know nothing 
except that he and Cleisthenes were 
kindred spirits, and are in Knights 1374, 
as here, bracketed together as beardless 
effeminates. The Scholiast here says 
of him kat otros kwp@deirat as NwBapevos 
TO yévetoy kai Aetaivey TO G@pa, as Kiet 
abéyns’ &s now adros "Aptorodavns ev 
rais ‘Odkdot “aides ayévetor, Stpdtov.” 
Some would complete the quotation 
from the Holcades by adding (as the 
commencement of a new line) xat 
KAevoOevns, or by reading in the same 
line KAeww ens te kat Stparey, and either 
conjecture may be correct. Mueller 
gravely argues that Dicaeopolis must 
have been mistaken, since “si Eunuchi 
pro Atheniensibus habendi_ essent, 
stultitia eorum, qua legatos aperte 
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produnt, miranda esset.” “Nos Hu- 
nuchum revera Persam fuisse existi- 
mamus,” he adds. This is hardly the 
way to treat the humour of a Comic 
Poet. 

125. Upuvraveiov] The Prytanéum, the 
Stadthaus or Town Hall, of Athens 
stood a little distance to the north 
(the NNE.) of the Acropolis. There 
the city was ‘‘At Home” and received 
her guests. Every day a banquet was 
set out in the Great Hall, at which the 
State herself, as it were, entertained 
her principal officials, ambassadors and 
others whom she delighted to honour. 
This is the famous oirnots év Ipvuraveia, 
so frequently mentioned in these 
Comedies, and which has been so fully 
discussed in the Commentary on other 
plays (Peace 1084, Frogs 764, &c.) that 
it is needless to enter into any detailed 
account of it here. Here the invitation, 
though specially addressed to the Great 


King’s Eye, seems from the comment 
of Dicaeopolis to have included the 
Athenian ambassadors. And that this 
was the invariable rule is plain from 
Demosthenes, De F. L. 35 (p. 350) to 
which Mitchell refers. There the orator, 
speaking of the return of the Second 
Embassy to Philip, says 7 BovAn od? 
émyvere tourous ovr eis Td Tpuravetoy 
n&iwoe Kadéoat. Kairot TovT’, ad od yéyovev 
7) WOALS, OVSEis Ma@rorEe Poe wabeiy ovd€evas 
mpéoBes, GAX’ ovro. wendvOaow. Here, 
as there, the invitation is given, it will 
be observed, in the name of the BovaAn. 

126. orparevopa|] This is the reading 
of all the MSS. except the Ravenna, 
and of all editors before Brunck.. The 
Ravenna reads orpayevyopar, and Brunck 
introduced, from Clouds 131, orpay- 
yevouat, a reading which is followed 
by all subsequent editors. Yet orpa- 
Tevowat seems required by the sense. 
Dicaeopolis is contrasting the merry- 
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Crizr. St! Take your seat! 


O yes! 


The Council ask the Great King’s Eye to dinner 


At the Town Hall. 


Di. Now is not that a throttler ? 


Here must I drudge at soldiering ; while these rogues, 
The Town-Hall door is never closed to them. 
Now then, I’ll do a great and startling deed. 


Amphitheus ! 


Where’s Amphitheus ? 
Here be eight drachmas ; take them; and with all 


Am. Here am I. 


The Lacedaemonians make a private peace 
For me, my wife and children: none besides. 
(To the Prytanes and citizens.) Stick to your embassies and befoolings, you. 


Crier. O yes! 


making of the envoys with his own 
hard lot in time of war; just as infra 
1143-9 his own merrymaking in time 
of peace is contrasted with the hard lot 
of Lamachus in time of war. He has 
to be lying apa ri eradréw ev hoputa; 
they are feasting in the Town Hall: its 
door is never closed to them. The 
contrast is entirely lost by the substitu- 
tion of orpayyevouar; nor is there any 
real analogy between this passage and 
the line in the Clouds. 

130. édxra Spaxpds] An envoy’s salary 
for four days. See supra 66. We have 
heard, supra 52, that Amphitheus was 
the divinely appointed agent ozovéddas 
moveto Oat mpos Aakedatmiovs pove, but was 
unable to accomplish his task because 
he could not obtain any journey money 
from the Prytanes. That, of course, was 
for a public Peace, but now Dicaeopolis 
gives him the money out of his private 
purse to enable him to make his private 
Peace. He gives him his commission 


Theorus from Sitalces ! 


Turorvus. Here! 


in the very words used supra 52, though 
giving to péve an altogether different 
application. 

133. kexnvere]E£araracée, €éveoi éote— 
Scholiast, Suidas, s.v. During this little 
colloquy with Amphitheus, the envoys 
returning from the Persian Court, with 
Pseudo-Artabas and his eunuchs, leave 
the stage; and now another embassy 
is ushered in. This time it is an envoy 
returning from Sitalces, the King of 
the Odrysians, the details of whose 
widely-extended power, and of the 
expedition which he undertook in pur- 
suance of his treaty with Athens, will 
be found in the Second Book of Thucy- 
dides. Probably in the early stages of 
the war frequent embassies passed 
between the two states. One such is 
mentioned in Thuc. ii. 67. Theorus, 
described two lines below as an aAagor, 
is doubtless the same man who is called 
a perjurer in the Clouds and a parasite 
of Cleon in the Wasps. 
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Al. 


ig = , A 
ETEPOS aAalay ovUTOS EelaKNPUTTETAL. 


135 


OEQ. xpévov pév ovk dv jpev év Opaxn mordy, 


Al. 


pa Av ovk adv, ef picOdv ye ph ’hepes Trorvv. 


5] X ? va QA 7 ed 
OEQ. ef py Karévipe xudve tiv Opakny 6rny, . 
N 4 AY BY 2 e¢ > > A . , 
Kal TOUS TrOTapovs ernE Um avToyv Tov xpovoV 


dr évOadi Oéoyrvis hywvifero. 


140 


TodTov meTa& Lirddkous Emivoy Tov ypovov" 
kal Onra pirabyvaios jv drrepdvas, 

cA > 3 X > b] A 74 Q 
tuaY T EpacTis nv aAnOns, BOTE Kal 

3 ~ 7 a4 > bd aA ; ? 
€v Tolat Tolxas Eypad , AOnvaior Karol. 


68 vids, dv AOnvaioy érerompeba, 
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Apa dayely ad\davras é€ ‘Amaroupior, 
kat Tov marép HnvTiBorer Bonbety Th arpa: 


136. ov« dy jpev] Where Theorus is 
apologizing for the protracted stay of 
himself and his suite in Thrace, he 
naturally employs the plural number ; 
but when he goes on to describe his 
personal drinking-bout with Sitalces 
at which his suite would not be present, 
he as naturally employs the singular. 
IT should not have thought it necessary 
to point out the reason for the change 
from plural to singular, had not some 
critics, failing to see it, taken upon 
themselves to alter the text. Thus 
Meineke (in his V. A.) “Non sine 
offensione est quod Theorus de se uno 
numero plurali utitur, cum in sequenti- 
bus et ipse Theorus et Dicaeopolis 
singulari utatur. . . . Credo scripsisse 
Aristophanem [ov« ay] 7 pa A’.” 

140. Ggoyms| Theognis, who is sup- 
posed to have been, twenty-one years 
later, one of the Thirty Tyrants, is in 
these Comedies known only as the most 


frigid of all frigid poets; so that he 
acquired the nickname of Xiayr, Snow. 
Theorus observes, as a curious coinci- 
dence, that while the Athenian Mission 
were suffering from the fall of snow in 
Thrace, the Athenians at home were 
themselves suffering from the perform- 
ance of a tragedy by Snow (Theognis) 
in their own theatre. See supra 11; 
Thesm. 170, and the Commentary there. 

141. émwoyv| The Thracians were 
notorious for hard drinking ; and doubt- 
less ambassadors had brought home 
wondrous tales of the prowess of Sitalces 
and his Court in this respect, and of 
their own efforts not to be outdone. 
Hence the allusion to this long 
drinking-bout. 

144. ’A@nvaior xadoi}] As a lover “ that 
abuses our young plants with carving ” 
his mistress’s name ‘upon their barks.” 
So Ajjpos cadds, Knos Kadds In Wasps 
97-9; where see the Commentary. 
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Di.  O here’s another humbug: introduced. 

Tue. We should not, sirs, have tarried long in Thrace— — 
Di. But for the salary you kept on drawing. 

THE. 


And froze the rivers. 


But for the storms, which covered Thrace with snow 
"Twas about the season 


At which Theognis was performing here. 
Tall that time was drinking with Sitalees ; 
A most prodigious Athens-lover he, 

Yea such a true admirer, he would scribble 
On every wall My beautiful Athenians ! 
His son, our newly-made Athenian, longed 
To taste his Apaturian sausages, 

And bade his father help his fatherland. 





145. 6 & vids] Thucydides, who is 
perpetually explaining the historical 
allusions to be found in these Comedies, 
tells us (ii. 29) that in the first year of 
the War the Athenians entered into an 
alliance with Sitalces the Thracian king, 
and made his son Sadoc an Athenian 
citizen. And later on in the same 
book (ii. 67) we find them persuading 
Sadoe, rov yeyevnpévov ’AOnvaiov, to arrest 
certain Peloponnesian emissaries pass- 
ing through Thrace on their way to 
the Great King’s Court, lest by obtaining 
the assistance of Persia against Athens 
they might, so far as in them lay, be 
injuring his (Sadoc’s) own city: das 
py, SvaBavres ws Bacthéa, THy exetvov TOALY 
To pepos Brayroaow. There, as here, we 
find Sadoc using his influence in favour 
of Athens, there called rv éxeivou mdruy, 
here called his rarpay. 

146. *Arrarovpiwy| ‘Eopris émanpou on- 
poreAous, ayoueyns mapa trois ’AOnvators 
kata rov Ivavewieva pyva él rpeis Npépas. 


kadovor dé riy pev mpaorny Adprecay, erreton 
dparopes dyias cuvedOdvtes evwxoryTo’ 
tiv 6 Sevrépav ’Avdppvoty, awd Tod avap- 
pvewv, Tov Ove ZOvov Sé Avi Sparpio kat 
"AOnva’ rv Sé rpirny Koupe@tiy, dd Tov 
Tovs KOUpous Kal Tas Képas éeyypddey eis 
Tas pparpias. év i eypady €v ti mwoNsreia 
6 vids Seurddxovs.—Scholiast. Probably 
the decree making the Thracian prince 
an Athenian citizen would dispense in 
his case with the necessity of a personal 
enrolment into his phratry, and would 
entitle him at once to a seat at the 
Apaturian banquet. The allusion to 
ad\davres is merely comic, and perhaps 
indicates that the poet’s mind was 
already busy with the adAavrom@Ans -as 
a fitting antagonist for the Bupaoredns. 
See Knights 143 and the note there. 
In Thesm. 558 (where see the note) 
Mnesilochus accuses the Athenian 
women of purloining meat from the 
Apaturian supper-table. 
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68 dpoce orévdwy BonOyjcev, xov 


Q 7 ¢ 3 3 : ? 5) a 
oTpatiay TocavTny dot AOnvaious épeiv, 


doov TO Xphpua wapvirrwv mpocepyerat. 150 
Al. kékior drrodoipny, ei Te TOUT@Y TeiDopat 
av eitras évravbot ov~, wAiy Tov TapvoTMY. 
©EON. kal viv drep paytpdrarov Opaxav EOvos 
ereprpev opiv. Al. rodro pévt 76n oadés. 
KHP. of Opékes ite debp’, ods Oéwpos Hyayev. 155 
AI. rovri ri éort 76 Kaxév; OEQ. ‘Odoudyrwv orparis. 
‘AI.  srotwv "Odopdvrav ; eimé pot, rouTl ri Fv ; | 
tls trav ‘Odopdvreay rb méos arroreOpiaxer ; 
OEQ. rovros édy ris dbo Spaypas pic bdv 4166, 
KaTamenTadoovra: THY Botwriav 6Anv. 160 





150. wapvérev| Sitalces likens his 
army to locusts on two grounds: (1) their 
prodigious number, and (2) the havoc 
and destruction which they work. “A 
great people and a strong,” says the 
Prophet Joel, ‘‘the land is as the garden 
of Eden before them, and behind them 
a desolate wilderness.” The Prophet 
is describing an invasion of locusts, 
and in Pusey’s ‘Minor Prophets” very 
many passages are collected to show 
the numbers in which they come and 
the devastation which they work. 
“These creatures do not come in 
legions,” says Beauplan, “ but in whole 
clouds, five or six leagues in length, 
and two or three in breadth. All the 
air is full and darkened when they fly.” 
And ‘‘ Everywhere, where their legions 
march,” says Volney, ‘‘verdure dis- 
appears; trees and plants stripped of 
leaves, and reduced to their branches 
and stalks, substitute in the twinkling 


of an eye the dreary spectacle of winter 
for the rich scenes of spring.” Sitalces 
therefore means that his levies will be 
as numerous and terrible to their foes 
as an army of locusts. Dicaeopolis 
fears that they will be equally voracious 
and terrible to their friends. 

156. ’Odopxdvrev orparés] The Odo- 
mantians, a Thracian tribe mentioned . 
by Hdt. (v. 16, vii. 112), Thucydides 
(ii. 101, v. 6), and other writers, dwelt 
on the Thracian side of the river Stry- 
mon, nearly equidistant from its source 
and its outfall. They were not, how- 
ever, one of the tribes which followed 
Sitalces on his great expedition; indeed, 
they were alarmed lest it should prove 
to be directed against themselves. 
They were in fact an independent tribe, 
and to satirize them on the Athenian 
stage would give no offence to Sitalces. 
They enter, a little crowd of scarecrows, 
wearing the oxirivoy aidotov described in 
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And he, with deep libations, vowed to help us 
With such an host that every one would say 


Heavens! what a swarm of locusts comes this way ! 


Dri. Hang me, if I believe a single word 
Of all that speech, except about the locusts. 
Tur. And here he sends you the most warlike tribe 


Of all in Thrace. 


Dr. Come, here’s proof positive. 


Crier. The Thracians whom Theorus brought, come forward ! 


Tue. The Odomantian host. 


D1. What the plague’s this? 

Di. The Odomantians, pho! Hallo, look here. 
Are Odomantians all equipped like this? 

THE. 


Give them two drachmas each a day, and these 


Will targeteer Boeotia all to bits. 


Clouds 538, 539, “ phallum glande nu- 
data gerentes,” as Mueller expresses it. 

158. dmoreOpiaxey| ’ArrorepiAXaker. 7} 
dé perahopa ard trav cvxoptvAhoyv.—Hesy- 
chius. The allusion is to the glans 
nudata mentioned in the preceding 
note. There is a similar allusion in the 
participle dmeWodnuévors three lines 
below; for wWodAds, though generally, 
and perhaps conveniently translated 
circumcised, has never, in Aristophanes, 
any connexion with the rite of circum- 
cision. 

159. dvo0 dpaxpuds| The Thracian pel- 
tasts, mentioned in Thuc. vil. 27, re- 
ceived a drachma a day, Spaxypny tis 
npéepas exactos éAdpBavey, and even this 
entailed an intolerable burden on the 
Athenian treasury. Two drachmas was 
an extortionate pay: it was the salary 
of an Athenian ambassador, supra 66, 
and four times the pay of a dicast. 

160. xarareArdcovrat| For the army 


which Sitalces was to send to assist the 
Athenians was composed of peltasts 
and cavalry; mépyew orpariay Opakiay 
"AOnvaiots imméov te Kal meATacrey.— 
Thue. ii. 29, Peltasts was the usual name 
given to Thracian infantry, from the 
little round wéArn (targe or target) which 
they were accustomed to carry. The 
targe and dart were the distinctive 
weapons of the Thracian, as the bow 
and arrow of the Scythian. érepos 8 ad 
Opaé, wéArynv celoy xaxdvriov.—Lys. 563. 
Elmsley refers to Xen. Mem. ili. 9. 2 
O7jAov pev yap Gre SkvOat kai Opakes ovk dv 
ToApnoetay domidas kal Sdépata AaBdrres 
AakeOatpoviows Stapdyeo Oar? davepov Sé ére 
kat AakeOatpoviot ovr dy Opakiv év wékras 
kat akovrious, ore SKvOais ev roots, €O€horey 
It is to be observed 
that the Thracian auxiliaries in this 
play are intended to harry Boeotia; 
and that is precisely what the Thracian 
auxiliaries mentioned in the preceding 


av Staywvifer bat. 
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Al. 


Toiadl dvo dpaxpas Tols dmeWornpévots ; 


€ 7 - by ¢ ? ‘\ 
droarévar péevTav 6 Opavirns reds, 


6 cwcimoXls. 


oifot TadAaS, aroAdvELAL, 


~ b] 
dd Tov Odopdvrov ta oxépoda mropOotpevos. 


ov KaTraBadelTe TH okOpOO ; 


OED. & pbx Onpe od, 165 


ov fr) Mpdcet TOUTOLTLY EoKOpOdLapéVOLS ; 


Al. 


‘ 4 J e , vA , 
Tavuti wepieideO of mpuTdvers maaXyovTa ME 


n “ y ~ 
éy TH warplor Kal TadO ba dvdpav BapPapey ; 
GAN dirayopevo pr) trotety éxxAnoiav 


Tots Opa€i wept picbod Aéyw & byiv Gre 
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dtoonpia ori Kai pavis BEBAnKE pe. 


KHP. 


Q A 9 ? ~ 9 9 yf 
Tovs Opakas amiévat, mapeivar O ets evnv. 


e ‘\ ? ? ‘\ 3 ? 
ol yap mwpuTavets Avovot THY EKKANTIaY. 


Al. 


note attempted to do some dozen years 
later. The story of their raid into 
Boeotia, of their massacre of the people 
of Mycalessus, and their subsequent 
defeat by the Thebans is graphically 
told in the Seventh Book of Thucydides. 

162. 6 Opavirns Aews| The - Opavira 
were the sailors who in an Athenian 
trireme sat on the highest benches and 
pulled the longest and heaviest oars. 
They were therefore the pick of the 
Athenian seamen; but all the rowers 
seem to have received the same pay, 
a drachma a day (see the Commentary 
on Knights 1367), half the amount 
demanded for these Odomantian scare- 
crows; and if the O@pavirns received any- 
thing further, 1t was only as a gratuity, 
émidoots, from the trierarchs, and not 
as part of his regular pay; rots @pavirats 


yo A \ d 3 ? 
OLLOL TAAAS, LUTTOTOV OTOY aTo@AET A. 
GAN ék Aaxedaipovos yap Audibeos dé. 
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povors emiddces eTrovovvTo of Tpinpdpxat, 
ovxt S€ maou trois épéras.—Scholiast on 
Thue. vi. 31. 

164. ra oxdpoda] For citizens attending 
an éxkAnoia would bring with them 
garlic, onions, olives, bread, and the 
like, to stay their hunger if the pro- 
ceedings were prolonged. See Eccl. 
307. 

166. éoxopodtopevors] The metaphor is 
from cock-fighting. Cocks were sup- 
posed to fight better, if primed with 
garlic (Knights 494); and these Odo- 
mantians, it is suggested, by munching 
Dicaeopolis’s garlic would become more 
pugnacious than ever. 

171. dtoonpia] A sign from Zeus, a por- 
tent. Thunder, tempest, an earthquake, 
or other convulsion of nature would at 
once put a stop to an Assembly; see 
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Two drachmas for THESE scarecrows ! 


Oh, our tars, 


Our noble tars, the safeguard of our state, 


Well may they groan at this. 


O! Murder! O! 


These Odomantian thieves have sacked my garlic. 


Put down the garlic! drop it ! 


Tue. You rapscallion, 


How dare you touch them, when they’re garlic-primed. 


O will you let them, Prytanes, use me thus, 


Barbarians too, in this my fatherland ? 


But stop ! 


I warn you not to hold the Assembly 


About the Thracians’ pay. I tell you there’s 
A portent come ; I felt a drop of rain! 


CRIER. 
Come here again. 


The Thracians are to go, and two days hence 
The Assembly is dissolved. 


O me, the salad I have lost this day ! 


But here’s Amphitheus, back from Lacedaemon. 


the note on Eccl. 791; but-that a single 
drop of rain would do so, is of course 
a comic jest. The Prytanes, however, 
accept that view and forthwith adjourn 
the Assembly. 

172. eis évnv] The day after to-morrow. 
TO pera THY avptoy.—Hesychius. els rpirny. 
—Scholiast, Harpocration, Suidas. See 
Hiccl. 796. is rpirny is in accordance 
with the Greek idiom which, in a cal- 
culation of dates, reckons the day (or 
month or year) from which you start 
as well as that with which you con- 
clude. See Introduction to Thesm. p. 
xxxv, and the notes on Knights 793, 
Plutus 584. We retain the Greek 
idiom in our Creeds; And the third day 
He rose again from the dead; dvacrdyra 
7H Tpirn npepa. In our English idiom it 
was the second day. Although in the 


next line we have the word Avovc, it 
seems clear that the Assembly was 
adjourned rather than dissolved. The 
business was not postponed till the 
next regular Assembly; the Thracians 
were to come again in two days. For 
the present, however, the meeting is at 


“an end. The Prytanes, the Crier, the 


Odomantians, and Theorus leave the 
stage, and Dicaeopolis is for the moment 
alone. However, he is immediately 
joined by Amphitheus, whom he had 
sent to Lacedaemon, 132 supra. 

174. purreréy] He means that he has 
lost his garlic which was one of the 
chief ingredients in the salad known 
as & putrerds. It was composed of leek, 
garlic, cheese, honey, oil, and egg. 
See the Commentary on Knights 771 
and on Peace 242-52, 
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xaip, Apudidee. 


AM. pire, mpiv dy ye oT@ Tpéxov" 


det yap pe gevyovr éxdvyeiv ‘Axapvéas. 


Al. 


7i 0 éorw; 


» AM. éyo pév deipd cor orrovdas hépov 


eomevdovs of & doppovto mpecBiral tives 


b) Sf 8 a Se Bi 
Ayxapvikol, orimrot yépovres, mpivivot, . 


180 


dtepdpoves, Mapabovopdyat, opevdéprivor. 


+ 3 ’ - Ud ce > 2 
EMELT AVEKPAYOV TAVYTES, ‘°@® [LlLapOTATE, 


amoveas gépers, TOY duTreNiov TeTuNpEvov 3” 


Kas Tovs TpiBwvas EvvedéyovTo TGv riOwvr: 


éya 8 ehevyov: of S edlwxov KdéBoor. 


Al. 
AM. 


176. pnw] Like the Megarian, infra 
832, he takes xaipe, not as a mere greet- 
ing, but in its literal sense of Rejoice, 
and says that he cannot do that until 
he has escaped from the pursuing 
Acharnians. He makes as though he 
would run past Dicaeopolis, but the 
latter stays him. 

179, aogpovro| ’Avri tov jodovro etme 
ro dopovrro, dre de otvov cioty ‘ai aovdal, 
ws €k TOV pera Tad’tra Sdov.—Scholiast. 
But this is perhaps too ingenious; the 
orovdai are not yet treated as wine- 
samples; and dodpaivopa is frequently 
used in a metaphorical sense, as in 
Lys. 619 kat padtor oodpaivopa ris 
‘Inmiou rupavvidos. 

180. *Ayapucxoi | These are the Chorus 
of the play. Their town, Acharnae, 
one of the largest and most important 
demes of Attica, was situated a short 
distance to the south of Mount Parnes; 
and its inhabitants mainly occupied 
themselves with the manufacture and 
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of © ovv Bodvrwv: aAXAX Tas orrovdds Hépets ; 
, 
éywyée hnput, Tpia ye TavTi yedpara. 


sale of charcoal, for which the forests 
of evergreen oak (mpivos), maple (adér- 
dapvos), and other trees wherewith the 
sides of the mountain were clothed, 
afforded abundant material. Several 
of the epithets applied to them here 
refer to this their special business. 
mpivvo and cpevddpnvo, tough as holm- 
oak and maple, require no explanation. 
Cf. infra 668, Wasps 388, 877. orurrot, 
hard, tight, literally trodden down, from 


" grei8e, is probably used here, as the 


Oxford Lexicographers say, “‘ with allu- 
sion to avOpaxes otirrol, a kind of hard 
charcoal mentioned by Theophrastus 
De igne 37.” drepdyoves (the opposite 
to répyny, soft, tender) means stubborn, 
inflexible, not to be softened or turned 
from their purpose; Aiay oxAnpol, py 
retpopevo. aS the Scholiast says. But 
beyond all this they came of the true 
Mapafovopaya breed; they were the 
sons, and the equals, of the Acharnians, 
who some sixty-five years ago had done 
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Well met, Amphitheus ! 


Am. Not till I’ve done running, 


I needs must flee the Acharnians, clean away. 


What mean you ? 


Am. I was bringing back in haste 


The treaties, when some veterans smelt them out, 
Acharnians, men of Marathon, hard in grain 

As their own oak and maple, rough and tough ; 
And all at once they cried, O villain, dare you 
Bring treaties when our vineyards are cut down ? 
Then in their lappets up they gathered stones ; 

I fled away: they followed roaring: after. 


Dr. So let them roar. 
Am. O yes, I have. 


yeoman service at Marathon in res- 
cuing Hellas from Persia, and Europe 
from the domination of Asia. 

183. ray duredioy terpnpéevov] This is 
the burden of their song throughout, 
that the vines which they loved so well 
have been ruthlessly destroyed. The 
diminutive dpredioy seems to me far 
more in accordance alike with the comic 
rhythm and with the language of regret 
than the dyumrédov of the MSS. and 
editions. And see 512 infra. Thucy- 
dides (ii. 19-23) tells us that Archi- 
damus, in his first invasion of Attica, 
made Acharnae the head quarters of his 
work of devastation, and there xpdvov 
moNvy éppeivayres éreuvoy. And this he 
did in the hope that the Acharnians, 
forming so large a portion of the Athe- 
nian army, would not sit still in patience 
as avrav 7 yn érépvero, but would demand 
that the whole army should be led out 
to fight a pitched battle with the in- 


D 


But have you got the treaties ? 
Three samples; here they are. 


vaders. His plan would unquestionably 
have been crowned with success but for 
the sagacity and influence of Pericles. _ 
187. yetpara] Tastes, samples. Thevine- 
growers of Chios, Thasos, and other 
wine-producing countries, when they 
brought their wines to the Athenian 
market, would send up samples to the 
Aciypa in Peiraeus (see the Commentary 
on Knights 979) to be there tested and 
(if approved) purchased by the Athenian 
wine-merchants. There would doubt- 
less be bottles of a special size or shape 
employed for these samples. Amphi- 
theus is bringing from Sparta three of 
these sample-bottles, containing three 
specimens of Peace which Sparta is 
willing to offer, a Peace for five, or for 
ten, or for thirty years. Dicaeopolis 
tastes them all. The five years’ and the 
ten years’ treaties he unhesitatingly 
rejects, as being, in neither case, a real 
Peace but merely a breathing-space, 
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abra: pév eioe mevréreis. 
aiBot. AM. ri €or; 


Al. 


dfover wiztTHs Kal TapacKEeUTyS vEeav. 


AM. 
Al. 


yetour AaBarv, 
3 4 
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od SO adAdNa Tracdl ras Oexérers yetoar AaBov. 
dfovet xavTat mpéoBewy és Tas TbAELS 


o€drarov, domep OtaTtpiBAs TOY Evppdyxor. 


AM. 


4 ~ N 2 
Kata ynv Te Kat OddartTap. 


3 AS 
GAN adrat orovdal TpaxovTovrides 


AI. ® Auovicia, 195 


& N 54 > 3 ? von , 
avrat pev dfovoe’ apPpocias Kal véxTapos, 


‘\ \ 9 ~ 7 e “nA ~ 
Kal pi mirnpely Seri huepOv Tpiov, 


~ ~?) 
kav T@ oTbpart Aéyovot, Baty én OéreLs. 





enabling the combatants to collect or 
increase their strength for the renewal 
of the struggle. See the remarks of 
Archidamus, Thuc. i. 82. The third 
sample, the thirty years’ treaty, exactly 
suits his palate. In the original, the 
representation of the treaties as samples 
of wine is facilitated by the fact that 
orovéai signifies not only a treaty, but also 
libations of wine. Indeed the former 
signification is derived from the latter. 

190. dover mirrns| Koto émt otvov cal 
veos TO Ticans Oey. ore yap mooilov 
oivos.—Scholiast. Though, in each case, 
the objection is taken to the duration 
of the treaty, yet in neither is the 
allusion to wine altogether forgotten. 
There is a similar mention of the usage 
of pitch in connexion withships and with 
wine in a passage of Plutarch to which 
Mueller refers ; r@ Hocadau gain ris dv 
Thy mirvy mpoonkey Ova Tas vavTnyias. Kat 
yap avr) Kat ra adeAGa Sevdpa, medxar Kal 
oTpéBira, Trav te Evwv wapéxer TA TOL- 
perata, mittns Te Kal pyrivns adorpiy, fs 


dvev raév cupmayévrav Opedos ovdev ev tH 
Oardrrn. Te Sé Avoviom thy miruy ane- 
pacar, ds épndvvoveay roy oivoy’ Kata yap 
ra mirvddy xopia héyovow Hddv oivoy Thy 
dpmedov pépew ... 7H TE yap mirty waves 
efadelpovot Ta ayyeia, Kal THs pyrivys 
Uropryyvovot TOANOL TO OlV@. ..» . EK OE THS 
wept Bievvay Tadarias 6 micoirns oivos 
katakopicerat, SuadepdvTws Tip@pevos vo 
‘Popaioy. ov yap pdvoy evwdiay twa Ta 
rotavra mpoodidwatv, GAXa Kal Tov oivoy 
eVrorov rapiornat Taxéews €Eaipovtaty Oep- 
porntt Tov olvov Td vexpov kal vdaTrodes.— 
Quaest. Conviv. v. 3.1. Dicaeopolis does 
not seem to appreciate the edwdiay im- 
parted by the wirra to the wine ; but of 
course he is thinking only of its use in 
the dockyard. It need hardly be added 
that the ancients attached the greatest 
importance to the fragrance of their 
wines. 

193. d£0rarov] This is the only word 
in the second objection which has any 
allusion to wine. dfovow d£iraroy, they 
have a most vinegary smell, aro petapopas 
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These are the five-year treaties; take and taste them. 


D1. I don’t like the things, 


Dr. Pheugh! Am. What's the matter ? 
They smell of tar and naval preparations. 
Am. Then taste the ¢ex-year samples ; here they are. 
D1. ‘These smell of embassies to all the states, 
Urgent, as if the Allies are hanging back. 
Am. Then here are treaties both by land and sea 


For thirty years. 


Di. O Feast of Dionysus ! 


These have a smell of nectar and ambrosia, 
And never mind about the three days’ rations, 
And in your mouth they say, Go where you please, 





Tov Tparrévros olvou eis d£0s, asthe Scholiast 
says. The words which follow, éczep 
SuarpiBis tov Evppdxoy, are somewhat 
obscure; but if the text is accurate I 
think that they must mean “as of delay 
on the part of our allies.” 

196. duBpocias x.7.A.] This is the real 
thing. Before the thirty years have 
expired a new generation will have 
arisen which has always lved in peace 
with Sparta. This has no acid smell, 
no smell of sour vinegar; it has the 
fragrance of nectar and ambrosia, the 
food of Immortal Gods. It will be re- 
membered that the Peace of Nicias, 
concluded four years later, was for FIFTY 
years. 

197. Suri? nyepov rpiov] Three days’ 
rations. This was the stock of provisions 
which soldiers and sailors summoned 
out for a special expedition were re- 
quired to provide and carry with them 
for their own use. Such a summons 
would be very unwelcome to peace- 
loving citizens; and so the Chorus of 
Farmers in the Peace express their 


delight at receiving the summons of 
Trygaeus, od yap jv “éyovras Kew ori’ 
npepov tpiayv.” See the Commentary 
there. And here I think, with Dr. 
Merry, that éemirnpeivy means “to be on 
the look out for’’ (not the rations, but) 
“the summons to provide the three days’ 
rations.” This seems to be the amount 
of provisions which soldiers have always 
been considered capable of taking with 
them. Thus, when the Spaniards started 
on their perilous march across the 
shallows to the Isle of Duive-land, each 
soldier carried “ rations for three days in 
a bag suspended at his neck.”—Motley’s 
Dutch Republic i. 85. So, in a recent 
expedition of our Indian troops against 
the Zakkas in the Bazar Valley District, 
the telegrams in the newspapers of 
Feb. 17, 1908 tell us that ‘‘the troops 
started off across the passes at dawn 
after three days’ emergency rations had 
been issued ’’; and again that “ Major- 
Gen. Sir J. Willcocks left yesterday 
morning. All the troops carried three 
days’ rations.” 


D2 
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? ? A 2 b] 4 
Tabras déyopmat Kal oTévOopat KaKriopat, 


Xaipew KerXedov TOAAG Tos Axapvéas- 


200 


éya@ O& modépou Kal Kak@v adrraddayels 


age 7% Kar a&ypods elarov Avoviota. 


AM. 


XO. 


Trev OOolmTépev amdvrev: TH TWoAEL yap aELov 
évd\daBeiv rov dvdpa Todrov. 


éya oe a ae ye Tous Ayxapvéas. 


Cade mwas Errov, Sloxe, kai tov dvdpa muvOdévov 


205 
GAA poe pnvicare, 


ef Tis of8” drrot TétpamTa ys 6 Tas orovdas dépov. 


éxmrégevy’ , olxeTat ppoddos. 


3 - “A 5 ] “~ ~ 3 n~ 
OifoL TaAAS THY ETOV TOY ELOY’ [aTP. 


ovK av én €uns ye vedrntos, br éyo Pépwv avOpdxwv hopriov 


A ee j 
HKodovOovy PavAr@ Tpéxav, Ge Gavros av 6 


199. owrévdopa] He uses the present 
tense because, as he speaks, he is actually 
pouring out the libation; but he does 
not drain the sample-bottle at the 
moment, and therefore he uses the 
future of that operation, éxmiopas. 

202. ra kat aypovs Atoviora] The 
Dionysia ra pixpa, ra ev aypois were to 
the country villages what the Dionysia 
Tra peydda, Ta €vy Gores were to the 
capital itself. The Rural Dionysia 
were celebrated in December all over 
Attica, excepting only in Athens. The 
Great Dionysia were celebrated in 
March, and in Athens alone. Never- 
theless we must not be misled into 
fancying any change of scene here. 
The scene remains unchanged through- 
out the play. Dicaeopolis now enters 
into his (town) house to celebrate the 
Rural Dionysia, and emerges again to 
find the Acharnians already on the war- 


215 


path. It is true that he talks of 
revisiting his deme, but that is all 
make-believe. His deme, Cholleidae, 
was some twelve miles away, and he 
would have been safe from the Achar- 
nians there. 

204, XO. r7de was erov] No sooner i: 
Dicaeopolis entered into his house, than 
the twenty-four old Acharnians, who 
form the Chorus, come running into the 
orchestra in eager pursuit of Amphi- 
theus;. and as they come, they are 
singing their Parodos or entrance-song. 
The Parodos is divided into two systems, 
each composed of four trochaic tetra- 
meters followed by five cretico-paeonic 
lines, of which two are hexameters, 
one a pentameter, and two tetrameters. 
And then the whole is wound up with 
six additional trochaic tetrameters. 

206. pnvicare] The speaker appeals 
to the spectators to tell him in which 
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These do I welcome, these I pour, and drain, 


Nor care a hang about your old Acharnians. 
But J, released from War and War’s alarms, 
Will hold, within, the Rural Dionysia. 


AM. 


And I will flee those peppery old Acharnians. 


Cuorvs. Here’s the trail; pursue, pursue him; follow, follow, every man; 
| Question whosoever meets you whitherwards the fellow ran. 


Much it boots the state to catch him! 


me, if ye know, 


(To the audience.) O inform 


Where:the man who bears the treaties managed from my sight to go. 


Fled and gone! 


: O were I 
When I stuck Like a man 
And achieved 


Disappears! | 
Now as spry Asin youthful days gone by, . 


Second place 


O this weary weight of years ! 


To Phayllus as he ran, 
In the race, 





direction Amphitheus fled away. This 
was a common trick in later Comedies. 
So Euclio in the Aulularia having lost 
the crock of gold, and Halisca in the 


Cistellaria having lost the casket, alike 
appeal to the spectators to tell them 
which way the thief has gone: 


Obsecro vos ego (says Euclio), mihi auxilio 
Oro, obtestor, sitis, et hominem demonstretis quis eam abstulerit, &c. 


Aulularia iv. 9 4. 


Mi homines (says Halisca), 
Mi spectatores, facite indicium si quis 


- Vidit, quis eam abstulerit, quisve 


Sustulerit, et utrum hac an illac iter institerit. 
Cistellaria iv. 2. 8. 


214. nxodovOovy] Pressed hard upon, 
kept pace with, Phayllus. Compare 
St. Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
chap. 3 ovre yap eye ore GAXos Gpovos 
éuot Svvarat Karaxodovbnoa tH copia rov 
paxapiov kat évdéEov TavAov. The old 
Acharnian, like the Homeric Nestor 
to whom the Scholiast compares him, 


loves to brag of the prowess he dis- 
played in his youth. Now he is. feeble 
and slow ; then he ran a good race even 
with rév Spopéa BavdAdov (Wasps 1206) 
the Olympian victor, the celebrated 
runner and leaper. The Scholiast says 
6 BavdAdos Spopets aptaros, ‘Odvpmcovixns, 
dmAtrobpdpos (see on Birds 292) wepia- 
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OTovOoPopos ovTOS Um Euod TOTE OtwKOpEVOS 
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eféguyev otd dv edadpas av arremdEaro. 


viv & éredy oreppov On Tovpoy avTikyypioy . 
kat madam Aakpareidn 73 okédos Baptverat, 220 
I» 7 2 “a7 AX A 3 Sf \ 
oixerat. OiwKrTéos O& pi yap éyxdvn more 
? ? 54 > \ 3 7 
pndé rep yépovras dvras éxpuyov Ayxapvéas. 


mn 


e 7 ~ ? \ a) ‘ ~ 5) 6 ~ 5 4 b 
doTis, @ Zed waTep Kat Ceol, Toto ExOpotow éomeioato, [avr. 
e x 3 “A la > 4] PY BN a4 ~ > A ? 
olot Map E"od ToAELOS EXFodoTOs adfeTar TOY EuoY yopiwr 
KovK avio@ ply dv oxolvos avroiow avTeuTays 230 
oéds, dduvnpos, * * * * éixwsros, iva 

- ~ a4 Q\ > AN > 7 
PLNTOTE TAT@OLV ETL TAS ELAS ApTredovs. 
e—’ of xal émtypappa rordvde 


vupos, dv exddouy “Oddperpov. jv Se kal mévraOdos. 


mwevT én nevtnKovta médas mHdnce BaiAdos, 
Sioxevoey 8 Exatov, wévr’ atodkeTOpEeve. 


The adverb davAws later in the line is 
a play on the name of Phayllus. 
218. dmwemdi~aro| The Scholiast refers 


to Odyssey vi. 318 where Nausicaa is in 
the car, driving her mules homewards, 


ai 8 wa Almov torapoio pécOpa, 
ai & ed pey Tpwxov, eb SE TAlcoovTO TédEecoLr. 


220. Aaxpareidy| Inthe Knights, when 
the Chorus come charging down into 
the orchestra, two of them are addressed 
as “Simon” and ‘Panaetius” (242), 
and the Scholiast tells us that these 
were the real names of the immapyot, 
the leaders of the Knights. And so 
here it seems reasonable to infer that 
Lacrateides was the real name of some 
prominent leader among the Acharnian 
people. And I cannot but suspect, 
though this of course is the merest 
conjecture, that this is the Lacrateides 
who was one of the reputed accusers of 
Pericles (Plutarch, Pericles 35). Some 
say, Plutarch tells us, that the actual 


accuser was Cleon: others that it was 
Simmias; but Heracleides Ponticus 
states that it was Lacrateides. One of 
the grounds, we know, on which Cleon 
attacked the great statesman was his 
refusal to offer battle to the Spartan 
army when it was ravaging Acharnae 
and the neighbouring demes (Pericles 
33); and if the Lacrateides of Plutarch 
be indeed the Lacrateides of Acharnae 
here mentioned, that may well have 
been the cause of his grudge also 
against the policy of Pericles. 

225. éomeicaro] It was necessary for 
the poet’s purpose that the Chorus 
should pass from the mere carrier of 
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Though a great Charcoal freight I was bearing on my head,— 


Not so light 
Nor escaped 


From my sight 
With such ease 


Had this treaty-bearer fled, 
From the chase. 


Now because my joints have stiffened, and my shins are young 


no more, 


And the legs of Lacrateides by old age are burdened sore, 
He’s escaped us! But we’ll follow: but he shall not boast that he 
Got away from us Acharnians, howsoever old we be. 


Who has dared Father Zeus! 


Gods of heaven! to make a truce, 


Who has pledged Faith with those Who are evermore my foes; 


Upon whom WarImake For my ruined vineyard’s sake ; 
And Ine’er From the strife Will give o’er, 
No, I ne’er Will forbear, §$ Tull I pierce them in return, 


- Like a reed, 


Not to tread Down my vines 


the treaty (6 ras omovdas Pépwr, 6 orrov- 
Sopdpos) to the man who made it (és 
éonetoaro). The transition is made in 
the present line; Amphitheus altogether 
drops out of the play; and henceforth 
the Chorus and Dicaeopolis are the 
only parties to the dispute. 

229. cyoivos] This is no doubt, as 
Mitchell points out, the Schoenus mucro- 
natus, which is common on all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Its 
English name, the Dagger-pointed Bog- 
rush, makes one realize how extremely 
unpleasant it would be for a Lacedae- 
monian trampling down the Acharnian 
vines to feel one of its spikes running 
into his foot. Some grammarians, how- 
ever, would connect cxoivos with oxdrdov 
in the sense not of a stake in a palisade, 
but of a sort of calthrop with sharp 
spikes, thrown about to protect fruit- 


Sharply barbed Dagger-pointed, and they learn 


Any more. 


trees and crops from the incursion of 
men and horses. eaOact yap oxddromds 
Twas éyKpumrety ev Tais GuméXots, iva pndets 
e& émiOpopns Kal edxep@s Kaxovpyn. émetdy 
ouv mpocime, oxddo Kal oxoivos avrois 
avrepraya, eikdtas émnveyKe rovTo, tva 
Bnkért qwaT@ow tas epdas ayuméNous.— 
Scholiast. And so Suidas s.v. oxddAoy ; 
whilst Pollux x.131 enumerates amongst 
Ta yewpytkKad oKEvN, OXOIVos Kal wav doa 
dxavOadn trois Kaprots emt dpovpay mept- 
Bddrerak, Hence Hermann, there being 
a foot, paeon or cretic, wanting in this 
system, proposed to insert the words 
kat oxddoy between avrepray and dé€vs. 

231. énixwmos| Up to the hilt, that is, 
as far as the spike willgo. The Scholiast 
absurdly says Oia vews, Kat vavtixds dy 
erio avrois, but such a meaning would 
here be altogether out of place. 
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adda det (nrety Tov dvdpa kat Brérew BadrrAjvade 


XN n~ ~ na 
Kal Ol@Kelv ynv mpd ys, Ews av evpeOn more 


235 


as éyo BddAwv éexcivoy ovk dv éumdAnunv Alors. 


Al, 
XO. 


evdnpeire, eopypeire, 
olya Tas. 


exrrodéy. Oicav yap avip, os eo’, e£épyerau, 


AI. evdnpeire, eddnpeize. 


oh ’ A , @ ANC 
TPOLT@® $ TO WPOTVEV OALYOV 


nkovoaT , advdpes, apa THS evdnpias ; 
ovTos avTés éoTiy by <nTodper. 


adAa Sedpo was 
240 


Kaynpopos: 


6 Ravbias tov hadAdyv 6pbbv orncdro. 


aN 


MH. 


234, BadAnvade Brérety| To have a stone- 
throwing look, with a play on Pallene, 
or Pellene, an Attic deme famous in 
history, though its locality is now un- 
certain. It seems to have been on the 
road from Marathon to Athens, and 
nearer the latter than the former place, 
Hdt. i. 62; Leake’s Athens, ii. 44-7; 
Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, ch. 30. 
Leake places it at the northern extremity 
of Hymettus. Wordsworth would iden- 
tify it with the modern village of 
Pelliko, not very far from Acharnae, 
which would no doubt, as he says, make 
the reference to it here very natural 
and appropriate. The BadA- into which 
the first syllable is changed looks 
forward to the Bdd\doy of 236 and the 
Barre of 281. . 

235. ynv mpd yns| From land to land, 
a peculiar, but by no means uncommon, 
phrase. It is employed by Aeschylus 
in the Prometheus (line 700), where Io 
Says paoreyt Geia ynv mpo yys édavvopat, 
and Bp. Blomfield cites Lucian’s 


~ 3 
kaTtadbov 76 Kavoty, & Odyarep, iv dmapEopeba. 


Alex. 46; Alciphron ii. 2; Aristeides 
ii, p. 8320; Cicero, ad Att. xiv. 20; and 
Suidas s.vv. dsagaivery, tro, and mpo yijs. 

237. etpnpeire] The voice of Dicaeo- 
polis is heard within his house, 
exhorting those present favere linguis, 
to abstain from all profane and worldly 
language. This exhortation was the 
regular introduction to a religious 
service, and the Chorus, hearing it, 
are confident that they have found not 
indeed rév omovdoddpoyv but the dvdpa 
Os €omeioaro, 

242. xavnddpos] Dicaeopolis comes out 
of the house, and at once proceeds to 
range the procession which formed the 
principal feature of the Rural Dionysia. 
Of course these village processions 
would always be insignificant compared 
with the great and stately procession 
which wended its way through the 
streets of Athens at the celebration 
of the City festivals. And here it is 
not even a village procession: it is 
confined to a single household of four 
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Now ’tis ours to seek the fellow, and Pelténe-wards to look, 
And from land to land to chase him, till we bring the rogue to 


book. 


Never shall I tire of pelting, pelting him to death with stones. 
Di. —- (Within.) Keep ye all the holy silence ! 


Hush! we’ve got him. 
solemn tones ? 


Heard ye, comrades, “silence” called in 


This is he, the man we’re seeking. Stand aside, and in a trice 
He, methinks, will stand before us, coming out to sacrifice! _ 


D1. (Coming out.) Keep ye all the holy silence ! 
Now, Basket-bearer, go you on in front, 
You, Xanthias, hold the phallus-pole erect. 


WIFE. 


persons, Dicaeopolis, his daughter, and 
two slaves; allthe other villagers being 
still at war with Sparta. The daughter 
walks in front, representing the lovely 
and virtuous maiden who bore’ the 
Sacred Basket; a privilege so great 
that to be a Kavnddpos in the Athenian 
procession was the crown of a Maiden’s 
life (Lys. 646), and deserved to be 
recorded on a statue.—Wordsworth’s 
Athens and Attica, chap. xvii ad fin. 
And see the Commentary on Birds 
1551 and also on Eccl. 730, where the 
expression xa KaA@s is again applied 
to the xaynddpos. Immediately behind 
this spotless virgin walked the two 
slaves, holding the phallus-pole erect. 
And when we remember what the 
phallus-pole was—q@adrdds* EvdAov éni- 
pnkes, €xov évy T@ akp@ oxvrivoy aidoiov 
e€nptnuévoy—we may well be horrified at 
what appears to us the most appalling 
immodesty. But it did not appear so 
to the Athenians. It was, to borrow 


Set down the Basket, girl: and we’ll begin. 


the words of Cardinal Newman, “the 
very orthodoxy of the myriads who had 
lived and died” in Athens. See intro- 
duction to Eccl. pp. xxix, xxx. The 
procession is wound up by Dicaeopolis, 
who walks behind the two slaves, sing- 
ing the Phallus song; the song from 
which Comedy itself was developed; 
Aristotle, Poetics iv. 15. It seems to 
have been addressed to the phallus, 
for @adjs is merely the phallus per- 
sonified. The Wife is to represent the 
spectators who, no doubt, in the real 
ceremony would occupy every coign 
of vantage from which to witness the 
show. : 
244. rd xavody... tv dmapEopeOa] “Hy 
ek Xpvoov Terroinpéva Ta Kava, ep Sy ras 
dmapxas dmavrav éridecav.— Scholiast. 
The wife’s share in this little conversa- 
tion appears to be continued in the 
MSS. to Dicaeopolis. It is given to 
the Wife in Aldus and most printed 
editions, 
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Kal pny Kaddov y €or. 
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KEXaPLTLEVOS ToL THVOE THY TropTHY ELe 
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méeppavTa Kal OdoavTa meTa& TOV OLKETOY 


~ “A > 
ayayely Tuynpos Ta Kat aypovs Atovicta, 


oTparias dmadr\ayxbévra: Tas orovddas dé pot 


KaA@S EVVEVEyKElY TAS TPlaKoYTOUTLOAS. 


MH. dy’, ® Odvyarep, dws 76 Kavobdy Kad} KaA@S 


olives, BAErrovea OupBpoddyov. 
3 A 
boris o Omboel, KaKTOLnOETAL yadas 


cot pndev Arrovs Bdeiv, émedav dpOpos 7. 


mpoPaive, Kav TOYA hvdrdrrecbat ohidpa 


pH tts Aabedy cov Tepitpdyn Ta ypuoia. 


Al. @ Zav6ia, oadv & éoriv 6p0ds éxréos 


6 padr6s e€dmiabe TIS Kavnddpov' 


See 
éXarnp €or. mAakouryTa@des 


246. édarnpos| A flat cake. 
Knights 1182. 
Téppa wAarTv, evOey Kd 7) ET@VUpta, Tapa TO 
rais xepolw édavvecOat cis mAdros. eore Oé 
dpros mAaris, év @ 1d ervos érifecay kat 
mpoojyov 7@ Boye. édatnp Oe wav rd 
mAarv.—Scholiast. 

254, OupBpodayov] Demure, Spipv. 
Photius. And so the Scholiast and 
Suidas, though they also give other 
meanings. And Theophrastus, speaking 
of plants, 6ca Spipvrnrd reva exer SyAnv 





Kara Thy yedoty, adds av kal 7 OvpB8pa.— 
De Causis iii. 1.4. 6ipuBpa is supposed 
to be what we call savory. 

255. dmvcet| Shall wed. oémviw is an 
Epic word, employed by both Homer 
and Hesiod. “Happy the man whom 
favourable stars Allot thee for his 
lovely bedfellow.” yadas, kittens, is 


245 
® Alévuce Séomora, 
250 
OS “aKa plos 
255 
260 


substituted for children; yadas* avri tov 
matdas Spipvtdrovs. tovto Oe TO oXHpa 
kaXeitat rapa mpoodoxiay* édeu yap exavat, 
éxmouoetat matidas veavias. — Scholiast. 
The yadj was in my opinion a real cat, 
very similar to, though not (I suppose) 
identical with, our domestic cat. 
Professor Rolleston’s identification of 
the yadn with the white-breasted marten 


‘cat, and the ikris with the yellow- 


breasted marten cat (Rolleston’s Papers 
and Addresses, p. 499), can hardly, 
I think, be sustained. Without enter- 
ing fully into the question, I may . 
observe (1) that so far are the yad7 and 
the ixris from being differentiated by 
the colouring of their breasts that one 
point of resemblance between them is 
stated to be the similar whiteness of 
both their breasts.—Aristotle, Hist. An. 
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Daveutzr. O mother, hand me here the gravy-spoon. 
To ladle out the gravy o’er the cake. 


Dt. "Tis well. 


Lord Dionysus, grant me now 


To show the show and make the sacrifice 

As thou would’st have me, I and all my house ; 
Then keep with joy the Rural Dionysia ; 

No more of soldiering now. And may this Peace - 
Of thirty summers answer to my hopes. 

Wires. O daughter, bear the Basket sweetly, sweet, 
With savory-eating look. Happy the man, 
Whoe’er he is, who weds thee and begets 
Kittens as fair and saucy as thyself. 

Move on! but heed lest any in the crowd 
Should nibble off, unseen, thy bits of gold. 

Dit. O Xanthias, walk behind the Basket-bearer, 

Holding, you two, the phallus-pole erect. 


ix. 6.5. (2) The tkris is rBacdy opddpa 
(Aristotle ubi supra), the yellow-breasted 
marten is quite irreclaimable. (3) Many 
efforts have been made to domesticate 
the white-breasted marten, but with 
very limited success: whereas the use 
of the definite article 7 yad7, not yad7 
tis, “the cat must have stolen it” 
(Peace 1151, Thesm. 559), points to the 
presence in the house of some special 
yad7n, which must presumably have been 
domesticated there; and (4) the com- 
parison of the tris with a little Maltese 
terrier (Aristotle ubi supra) would be 
absurd if the tris were a marten, and 
most natural if it were a cat; and there 
really is a considerable resemblance 
between a Maltese terrier and an Angola 
cat. Here, it may be said, there is a 


twofold mapa mpocdoxiav, The wife 
should have said “children as lovely 
as thyself,” but for “children” she 
substituted ‘kittens,’ and for “as 
lovely as thyself” she substitutes cod 
pndev Arrovs Bdetv. 

258. xpvoia] Trinkets of gold. Yor 
the noble maiden who bore the Basket 
would naturally be arrayed in all her 
finery, and wear her costliest orna- 
ments. Hence in the Lysistrata (1189 
seq.) the Chorus say— 


Gorgeous robes and golden trinkets, . 
Shawls and mantles rich and rare, 
I will lend to all who need them, 
Lend for youths to wear, 
Or if any comrade’s daughter 
Would the Basket bear. 
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TE, MOLXe, TALOEpacTa, 
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3 ~ 
EKT@® O ETEL TpoTElToy Es 


Tov Ofjpov EAPay dopevos, 


OTOVOaS Trolnadmevos euav- 


~ vd X ~ 
TO, TPAYLAT@V TE KAL LAX@V 


kai Aapdyov dmradXayels, 


TOMAS yap éoO FHd.ov, @ 


270 


Par7js, Pads, KA€mroveay evp- 


6v0" dpixiy dAnddpov 


Thy {rpvpoddpov Oparrav éx 


ToD herréws, peony aBdvr , 


263. @adys] Now follows the Phallic 
song of nineteen iambic lines; eighteen 
dimeters (all complete except the third 
which is catalectic), and one trimeter, 
winding up the song. It comprises 
two stanzas, one of eight lines, and one 
of seven, concluding with an invitation 
to Phales in four lines. Phales is 
called éraipe Baxxiov, comrade of Bacchus, 
Tepmvorépa yap ‘Adpodirn pera Arovicov, 
as Lucian says (Amores 12); otvou dé 
Lnker Ovros ovK éoriy Kumpts, Hur. Bacchae 
773. And as to the Etyxope vucromept- 
mrdvyte, Meleager (Anthology 102) 
addresses Night herself as copov ovp- 
mave, fellow-wanderer with the revellers. 

266. é€xr@ éret] See infra 890. This 
date is usually dealt with in a very 


short and summary way. ‘‘The War 
commenced in 431 B.c. The play was 
acted in 425 B.c. Therefore it was acted 
in the sixth year of the War.” But 
that is not the way in which Ari- 
stophanes made his calculation. He 
reckons by the archonship or Attic 
year. The war commenced by the 
invasion of Attica in July or August, 
shortly after the commencement of the 
archonship of Euthydemus, and the 
play was acted in the archonship of 
Euthynus. There are only four archons 
between these two; so that we should 
have called this the jifth year of the 
War. But Aristophanes is counting, 
in his calculation, both the archonship 
from which the period started and also 
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And I'll bring up the rear, and sing the hymn: 
Wife, watch me from the roof. Now then, proceed. 


(Singing.) O Phales, comrade revel-roaming 
Of Bacchus, wanderer of the gloaming, 
Of wives and boys the naughty lover, 
Here in my home I gladly greet ye, 
Six weary years of absence over ; 
For I have made a private treaty 
And said goodbye to toils and fusses, 
And fights, and fighting Lamachuses. 


Far happier ’tis to me and sweeter, 

O Phales, Phales, some soft glade in, 

To woo the saucy, arch, deceiving, 
Young Thratta (Strymodore his maiden), 
As from my woodland fells I meet her. 
Descending with my fagots laden, 





that with which it terminated (see the 
Commentary on 172 supra), so that to 
him it is the sixth year. 
six in the translation. 

269. paydv cai Aapayorv] This is the 
first mention of the gallant soldier 
whom in his lifetime Aristophanes was 
accustomed to satirize as the repre- 
sentative of the war party, but of whom 
after his death he always speaks in 
terms of well-deserved admiration.— 
Thesm. 841, Frogs 1039. It was partly, 
perhaps, his name, so suitable to his 
warlike spirit, so readily lending itself 
to jests about fighting and battles (as 
here, infra 1071, Peace 1293), that made 
the poet adopt him as the personifica- 
tion of War. 

273. éx tov dhedrdéas] Pedrets is a 


I have left. 


generic name for rough rocky crags on 
whch only goats can find pasturage. 
See Clouds 71. In Alciphron iu. 21 
a goodwife complains that a wolf has 


‘carried off her finest she-goat from 


the fells; ryv xaddtorevovcay tdy aiyav 
€k TOU PedA€ws apmdcas oixerat’ Kal 6 per 
Seurvet ayabny aiya kal evyddaktov, éya bé 
ddaxpva Toy 6pbarpav aroreiBo. In Attica, 
however, there were certain rocky 
heights to which the name was specific- 
ally applied. qeAAéga* ra merpaddy kal 
aiyiBora ywpia deddéas exddovv? jv dé 6 
Peddevs rémos tis *Artikyjs ovtTw Kadov- 
pevos, Tpaxvs’ ai dé aiyes mpos Ta TpaxvTEpa 
kat dpewdrepa Sidyovo.v.—Harpocration, 
Suidas. So also Hesychius s. v. hedrds. 
Here it seems to mean merely the 
wooded uplands of the speaker's farm. 
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dpavTa, KataBadovra, KaTa- 275 
ytyaptio © Padfjs, Paris. 
éay ped Audy évprins, 
Ex KpatT@dAns ewbev eip- 
qvns podyoas TpvRALov. 
4 8 domls &v T@ pe dr Kpeuyoerat. 
xO, oUTOS avTés éoTLY, OUTOS, 280 
Bade BadAXNe BadAAe BAAXe, 
Tale Tas TOV pLapoy, 
ov Bareis, ov Bareis ; 
Al. ‘“Hpékares, rouri ri éori; tiv ydTpay cuvrpinpere. [o7p. 
XO. oe pe ody KaTadctooper, @ papa Kedary. 285 
Al. dyvrt rotas airias, dyapvéwv yepairaror ; 
XO. oir épwrds; dvatcyvytos ei Kal Bdedupds, 
& mpodéra rHs marpidos, boris HudSv pdvos 290 
oreo dpevos cira Stvacat mpos eu dmoBAérey. 
AI. avti & &v éoretcdpnv ovK tore y'* GAN akovoare. 
XO. coi y’ dxotowper, arode KaTd oe ydoopev Tols rors. 295 
Al. pndapds, mplv dv y adxobant: adn dvdoxecO, dyaboi. 
XO. ovK dvacyjoopat pndé A€ye prot ov Oyo" 
as pepionkd oe Kr€wvos Ett padAov, ov €- 300 


275. karayvyaptica:| The word of 


course means, as the Scholiast says, 


auvovotacat, but Dicaeopolis, a country 
farmer, uses a rustic metaphor. yiyapra 
are grapestones, grapes, Peace 634, and 
karaytyapricew is‘to.rifle the vineyard. 

277. €x xpatrdAns| After the night's 
debauch. amd xOitns oivorocias.—Scho- 
hast. ) , 

279. évte@ depdro] "Ey T@ Karrvei@, SAYS 
the Scholiast, referring to Odyssey xvi. 
288, pewaroa yap cio of omwOnpes. Cf. 


infra 668, Wasps 227. As Dicaeopolis 
concludes his song, he is suddenly 
startled by the clatter of stones falling 
everywhere about him, which the old 
Acharnians of whom Amphitheus had 
told him are hurling at him from the 
orchestra. The daughter and the two 
slaves at once disappear into the house. 

281. Badre «.7.A.] The poet may have 
in view a passage in the Rhesus, 675— 
85, where the Trojan guards, recog- 
nizing the presence of a stranger (really 
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And catch her up, and ill entreat her, 
And make her pay the fine for thieving. 


O Phales, Phales, come and sup, 
And in the morn, to brace you up, 
Of Peace you'll quaff a jovial cup ; 
And mid the chimney sparks our useless shield we’ll hang. 


CxHor. 
There he stands 


That’s the man who made the treaty ; 
Full in view ; 


Pelt him, pelt him, pelt him, pelt him, 


Pelt him you! 


Pelt him you! 


Di. Heracles! what ails the fellows? Hang itall, yell smash the pot! 


. It is you we will smash with our stones, you detestable head. 


D1.  O most worshipful Acharnians, why ? what reason have ye got ? 


Cuor. Dare you ask ? 
You who make, 


Traitor base ! 
You alone, 


Dare you look me in the face ? 
Private treaties of your own ! 


Shameless heart! Shameless hand! Traitor to your fatherland ! 


CHOR. 


But ye know not why I did it: hear me now the facts declare. 
Hear you? No! Yov’re to die; 


*Neath a stony cairn to lie! 


Di. Not, O not until ye’ve heard me; worthy sirs, forbear, forbear ! 


Cuor. No delay! 
No debate ! 


Odysseus) in their midst, suddenly cry 
out Bddr«*, Barre, BddAce, Barre, and 
some lines below maie mas. The ex- 
clamation od Badeis ; may possibly mean 
that some members of the Chorus are 
not so eager as others; as if “the little 
rift within the lute,” which is presently 
to create a complete discord (infra 560), 
were already beginning to show itself. 
285. oé pev otv] The metre of this 
line, as of its antistrophical line infra 
336 (dmoXels Gp K.7.d.), 1s anapaestic tri- 


- of Demosthenes. 


Thee to slay We’ll immediately begin. 
Thee we hate Worse.than Cleon’s self, whose skin 


meter brachycatalectic, sometimes 
called Pindaric. See Gaisford’s last 
note on the eighth chapter of Hephae- 
stion. In other words, the line con- 
sists of five anapaests. For similar 
lines see Birds 456 and 544. So vitu- 
perative a phrase as @ papa kehady was 
sure to find a place in the vocabulary 
In his speech against 
Meidias he twice salutes his opponents 
with these very words: 175, 246 (pp. 
559 and 577). 
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ody amdvrwv ovras Helv airiovs Tay mpaypdray, 310 
XO. ovx drdvrov, & twavotpye; Taira di ToApas Aéyew 
b A af XN ¢€ ~ 59 FF A a id 
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Pd ‘N 7 ¢ N “A 2? ¢.” 7 
el ov TOApHoELS Urép THY ToAELioV Hiv NéyeLv. 
/ ‘N 2 , X “A , A 
AI. xédv ye pr A€yw dikata, pnd TO TAHOE SoKa, 


301. roiow inmetor| This threat was 
carried into effect in the next year’s 
‘Inmneis. But there is no allusion here 
to the name of that play. The Knights 
were at this moment the successful 
antagonists of Cleon; and it is in that 
capacity that they are to receive his 
‘‘cobblings’’; an allusion to his trade 
in leather. 

308. Bwopds x.7.A.] These are the 
solemnities with some or all of which 
persons entering into a compact were 
accustomed to plight their troth to its 
due observance; (1) Bopos, the altar, 
the victim slain, so invariable a con- 
comitant to a treaty that such terms 
as omovdas repvey, icere foedus were 
synonyms for “making Peace’’; (2) 


my 57) ovvOeciat Te Kal 


dpxos, the oath which accompanied the 
sacrifice, as in the third Iliad; and 
(3) wiotis, the hand-clasp; for though 
nioris may be used of any kind of pledge, 
yet as Porson on Kur. Medea 21 (Goa 
pey Spkovs, dvaxadet Oé Se&tas Tiorey 
peyiotnv) truly says “manuum con- 
iunctio wiorts eximie dicebatur.” Here 
the Scholiast says ai cuvOjxat did rprdv 
redovvTat, Adywv, epyov, xetpav. Adyav 
pev, otov O dpxov. epyav dé, dia rev év 
Bopois 6vordv. xetpov O€, érrevdy) ai miarets 
Oia rev deEtav yivovrat. kat “Opunpos (Iliad 
li. 341), “Kat Sekai gs ewémiOper.” 
Homer indeed in that passage mentions 
all three solemnities, the sacrifice, the 
oath, and the hand-clasp, 


dpa Bnoerae Hyiv, 


omovéai 7 dxpntot, kat Segal qs émémOper ; 
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I’ll erelone Cut to shoes 


For the worthy Knights to use. 


But from you, who made a treaty with the false Laconian crew, 


I will hear no long orations, I will surely punish you. 
Di. Worthy fellows, for the moment those Laconians pretermit ; 


"Tis a question of my treaty, was I right in making it. 


Right to make it! when with Sparta no engagement sacred stands, 


Not the altar, not the oath-pledge, not the faith of clasped right 


hands! 


Dri. Yet I know that these our foemen, who our bitter wrath excite, 
Were not always wrong entirely, nor ourselves entirely right. 


Di. Not entirely, not entirely ! 


Not entirely, shameless rascal ? 
Openly to flaunt before me ? 


Do you such opinions dare 
Shall I then a traitor spare ? 


I can prove by reasons strong 


That in many points the Spartans at our hands have suffered 


wrong. 


This is quite a heart-perplexing, terrible affair indeed, 


Tf you mean that you will venture for our enemies to plead. 
Di. Aye, and if I plead not truly, or the people doubt display, 


for, as the Homeric Scholiast explains, 
by ozovéal dxpyro the poet means ai dv 
dxpdrov olvov yevopuevat Ovoia. And see 
Kustathius there. And all three 
solemnities are mentioned again in 
Iph. in Aul. 57-60. So Pausanias viii. 
7.4 says of Philip of Macedon, orparnyov 
dé dyabby ovbk dy tls. ppovdy dpOa kadécerev 
avréyv' és ye xal “OPKOYS Oedv xarte- 
matnoev del, Kat SIIONAAS ent sapti 
éWevoato, TISTIN te jripace pddtora 
So Eusebius (H. E. x. 8. 2) 
says that Licinius declared war against 
Constantine the Great otx épkwpocar, 
OvX Aipatos, od cuvOnkev ponpny év Stavoia 
AaBeorv. See also Aristotle, Rhetoric 1. 
14. 5 and Polity of Athens xviii. 6. As 


> , 
avOporev. 


to the charges of perfidy against Sparta, 
the Scholiast refers to Eur. Androm. 
445, and Kuster to Lys. 629. They are 
merely the charges which in every war 
each combatant brings against the 
other. 

ol, kav ye pr x.7.A.] He is willing to 
make his speech with his head over a 
chopping-block, so that if his speech is 
unacceptable to the audience they may 
chop off his head. But he is not willing 
to use such illomened words about 
himself, and accordingly he omits all 
reference to the death-penalty, so in 
reality making his speech nonsensical. 
For, taken literally, it can only mean 
that he will make his speech in this 
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imép émiEjvov Oedkniow tiv Kehadrjry exov €yEtv. 


XO, elwé pot, 7é peddpecba Tdv AOwv, & Snporat, 
py ov Katagaivey Tov dvdpa Todrov és howwikida ; 320 
AI.  oiov ad pédas tis dpiv OvudrdQow éeréfecev. 
ovk adxovoecd, cdx dkotoeaO éredy, Syapyyioat ; 
XO. ovdK dkovodpecba Syra. AI. Sewd rdépa meicopat. 
XO. é£odroluny, iv dxotcw. AI. pndapds, ayapveKol. 
XO. as reOvHEov toh vuvi. AI. SHEopdp buds eyo. 325 
dvramoKxteve yap buadv Tdv didrov Tods giATérous* 
as xo y tyav duypous, ods drooddéw AaBdr. 
XO. elié pot, TE TOOT arretdel Tovmos, Avdpes Snpbrat, 


~ Pd na e ~~ ~ yw 2 
roils Ayapvikotow fpiv ; wav exer Tou masdiov 


attitude, if at its conclusion it prove 
unsatisfactory to the audience; which 
is absurd. But his meaning would be 
well understood by the audience, and 
indeed the action proceeds just as if he 
had expressed it in full. For other in- 
stances of unwillingness to use words of 
ill omen about oneself or one’s friends 
see infra 334, Lys. 38. wAnOos, a com- 
mon designation of the people at large, 
here signifies the audience. 

318, imep éemténvov|] “Emiénvov is a 
butcher’s wooden chopping-block, 6 
payetptkos Koppos ed’ ob Ta Kpéa ovykd- 
arovow.—Scholiast. Observe that in the 
play the preposition is always imép, not 
éni. And it is incredible that Dicaeo- 
polis makes his elaborate speech with 
his head on the chopping-block; he 
probably faces the Chorus (and the 
audience) with the block, like a desk, 
before him, and merely leans over it 
as he speaks, 

320. wn ov xatakaivety] My od xt Aibos 


avroy aipdooe GoTe Powvtkovy avT@ Trorjoat 
7d cGpa.—Scholiast. kxaragéaiverw, which 
properly means fo card wool, that is to 
divide it by a sort of iron comb, seems 
to have been specially employed to 
denote the laceration and tearing of 
the flesh by stoning. Porson thinks 
that there is an allusion here to Ajax 
728 TO py ov mérpotot mas KaTagéavOeis 
And Mitchell quotes Eur. 
Suppl. 503 werpots katagavOevres doréwy 
pads. They will card Dicaeopolis 
és howikida, literally into a scarlet robe, 
that is “into a bloody and lacerated 
mass”’ like the Phoenicium (or puni- 
ceum) corium of Plautus, Pseudolus 
i. 2. 92; Rudens iv. 8. 61. But the 
word has a deeper meaning here, which, 
though the Scholiast perceives, the com- 
mentators have mostly ignored. The 
dourkis, or scarlet coat, was the Spartan 
military uniform. ‘*Apiororedns O€ pyoww 
ev tH AaxeSaoriwy TloXtreta, says the 
Scholiast, ypyjodac Aaxedatpoviovs or- 


Oaveiv. 
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On a chopping-block I’m willing, whilst I speak, my head to lay. 


CHoR. 
varlet, 


Why so slack, my fellow-burghers ? 


Let us stone the naughty 


Let us scarify and shred him to an uniform of scarlet. 
Di. What a red and dangerous ember sparkled up within you then ! 
Won't you hear me, won’t you hear me, good Acharnians, worthy 


men ? 


woe, 
CHOR. 
CHOR. 


If I do, perdition seize me ! 


suffer too. 


. Never, never, will we hear you. 


Know that you must die this instant. 


Dr. That will cause me bitter 


Di. O Acharnians, say not so, 
Di. Then [Jl make you 


For my safety I’ve a hostage, one that’s very dear to you. 
Now I'll bring him out and slay him ; you shall see your darling’s 


end. 
CHoR. 


O Acharnian fellow-burghers, what can words like these portend 


To our noble band of brethren ? Think you that the man can hold 


wikidt Wpos TOUS TOAEMOUS, TOUTO peV OTL TO 
Ths xpdas avdpikoy, Tovro O€ Ort Td Tod 
Xpoparos aiparades THs TOU aiparos pioews 
eOifer katadppoveiy. So in the Lysistrata 
the frightened Spartan envoy is de- 
scribed as @ypos év dounkidr, His coat 
was scarlet but his cheeks were white. 
Cf. Xenophon, de Rep. Lac. xi. 3; 
Agesilaus 11. 7; Plutarch, Laconian 
Institutes 24; Aelian, V. H. vi. 6; 
Photius s.vv. és gowkidas xaraédvat. 
And here the Chorus mean He is a 
Spartan in heart, let us stone him till he 
wears the scarlet uniform of a Spartan. 

321. péAas] Meaning probably not 
black but blood-red. See the Com- 
mentary on Plutus 806. And as to 
Ovpdrow see Thesm. 729 and the note 


there. The Scholiast explains the word 
by 6 arodeActppévos rns Ovipews avOpa€, 6 
npixautos’ Evov Kaev, orwOnp, 7 StakeKav- 
pevos GvOpak. xapiévrws Sé eimev, eel 
avOpakeis elo of “Axapveis. 

327. amocpdéo AaBov| After uttering 
these terrible words Dicaeopolis goes 
into the house, leaving the Chorus in 
a state of alarm and perplexity. He 
returns three lines later, carrying in 
one hand a hamper full of charcoal, 
and in the other a drawn sword with 
which he proposes to terminate the 
existence of both hamper and charcoal. 
The ensuing scene, the Scholiast tells 
us, is parodied from the Telephus of 
Euripides. There is a somewhat similar 
parody in the Thesmophoriazusae, 


E 2 
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TGV tmapdvTwr evooy eipEas; i) Ti TO Opactverat ; 330 
AI. Bddrer, ef BotrAceol. eyo yap Tovtovi Siadbepe. 
eloopat 6 tuav Thy’ boris dvOpdkeoy Ti KASerat. 
XO. as dmradsuer®. 6 AdpKos Snudrns 68 eor epds. 
ANAS pty Spdons 6 pédrAers> pndapGs, @ pyndapas. 
AI. @s airokrev, KéxpayO éyo yap ovK akovoopat. [avr 
XO. dirodeis dp’ éundrtka Tovde diravOpaxéa ; 336 
AI. 000” épod r€éyovTos tpeis dptios AKovoare. 
XO. @Ada vovi Ey’, el Gor Soxel, Tov TE Aake- 
datpovioy avdrov bri TS TdT Gov ’ori Piros: 
as T6de TO NapKidtoy od mpoddaw TroTé. 340 
Al. — rovs AiBous viv por yapage mpOrov éepaoare. 
XO.. obtot cot xapai, Kal od KardOou mdr 7d Eidos. 
AI. GAN bras pty Tots TpiBwow eyKdOnvrai mov dior. 
XO. éxoéceicrat xapage. odx spas cerdpevor ; 
GNAG ph foot mpdpaciv, AAA KaT&Oou 7d Bédos. 345 
as 66 ye celaTos dpa TH oTpodH ylyverat. 
AI.  &pédAer ap’ drravtes dvaceiewv Bory, 


333. Adpxos] A hamper for carrying 
charcoal. oppos «is dv dvOpaxas évéBad- 
hov.—Harpocration. The Scholiast on 
326 defines it as kdduvos év @ rovs GvOpaxas 
depovow, ov Bovdrera Eihet Siaypnoacda, 
and here as mdéypa te Kopwades 7) yea- 
Gades, év & Pépovot roves advOpaxas. In 
the translation it is called a “scuttle,” 
which though a very different article, 
yet is with us, as Adpxos with the Greeks, 
inseparably associated with coal. 

334, Spdons 6 pédreis] They do not 
say don’t kill it; they will not put into 
words such an intolerable idea; they 


prefer to say don’t do what is in your 


mind. See on 317 supra. 
396, éundtka tévde] “Hrot roy Adpkoy, 7} 


ewe.—Scholiast. Beyond all question 
he means himself. The Chorus in the ' 
orchestra could hardly speak of the 
Adpkos on the stage as révde; and the 
epithet didavGpaxéa, as applied to the 
Adpxos, would be merely insipid ; while 
if applied to the man, it explains why 
his life is bound up with the life of the 
Aapxos. He is such a charcoal-lover 
that if they slay the charcoal (infra 
348) they will slay him also. He can- 
not survive the charcoal which he loves 
so well. 

338. ddAd vuvi| ’Enirpémovow aire dé- 
yewv, iva pdvov aby tov Adpxov.—Scholiast. 

347. dvacelety Bony] To shake (or lift) 
up a cry. In Alciphron ii. 71 Phila- 
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Any child of ours in durance? What can make him wax so bold ? 


spare. 


Now then pelt me; here’s the hostage ! 


I will slay and will not 


I shall speedily discover which of you for charcoal care. 


Heaven preserve us! ’tis a scuttle, ’tis my fellow-burgher true! 


Never do the thing you mention: never do, O never do! 
Di. Cryaloud! I’m going to slay him; I shall neither hear nor heed. 


. Ah! but now! 
Say you love, 
Ne’er will I 


Now you may ! 
Say you prize, 
Faithless prove 


You will slay then this charcoal-adorer, its equal in years! 
Aye, for when I craved a hearing you refused to hear me plead. 


Whatsoever suits you say. 
Our detested enemies. 
To the scuttle which I love. 


Di. Well then first, the stones you gathered, throw them out upon 


the ground. 
. Out they go! 


All my hoard ! 


Prithee, lay aside the sword. 


Di. ButI fear that in your lappets other missiles may be found. 


. Allare gone! Everyone! 


Don’t evade 


Here’s my robe Shaken out, 


Promise made. 


See my garment shaken wide! 
Lay, O lay the sword aside. 
As I twist and twirl about. 


D1. You would then, would you, shake your cries aloft, 


porus, writing to ask a friend to support 
him on his first appearance upon the 
stage, says ov O nyiy pera trav cuvnbor 
EIIISEIE tovs xpcrovs so as to drown 
all dissentient noises. émigeiexy means 
to launch their cheers on the actor, 
dvaceiew to raise them up aloft. Here 
Dicaeopolis employs the peculiar word 
dvaceiew, because the preceding speech 
of the Chorus is full of shakes, ékcé- 
cetorat, cerdpevov, cecatés. The infinitive 
is rightly in the present tense. The 
rules which govern the matter are as 
follows; (1) where Epeddov refers to an 


intention which is subsequently carried 
into effect, the infinitive which follows is 
in the future tense, Clouds 1301, Wasps 
460, Frogs 268; (2) where the intention 
goes, or has gone, no further, the infinitive 
is in the present tense, Ach. 347, Knights 
267. And the reason is plain. In the 
first case the intention has, in the 
second it has not, a future. The mean- 
ing of the line is so exceedingly clear 
and satisfactory that it cannot be 
necessary to encumber the Commentary 
with the wild vagaries of modern 
critics. 
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> 
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348. Ilapyjoror] From Mount Parnes, 
the mountain which rose immediately 
at the back of Acharnae, and from 
whose wooded sides the inhabitants of 
that town were accustomed to obtain 
the timber for their charcoal. 

349. rv aromiavy] The extraordinary 
perverseness. 

350. THs papidns| Mapidy is the black 
dust of the charcoal, whence the name 
MaptAddns infra 609. 7 && avOpaxav réppa 
papiin éyerat. papidns ody, dvti Tov Tijs 
dno trav avOpakov orodids émapnkey 6 
Adpkos td adywvias, GoTEep 7 onTia 7d 
péAav’ Onpopeva yap at onriat ermadiacw 


EK TOU TpOTdYTOS avTais péAavos, TapdaTrew 

Bovdépevat tov map adrais téroy, iva pi 

katadaveis aot tots Onpeow.—Scholiast. 
302. dudaxiay] Sour, literally, wine 

made from unripe grapes. 
.Y , a“ >) \ nw > , 

kal okAnpov. petapopiKas aro Toy ouddkor" 


> \ “~ 3 a 
QvTt TOU @oV 


ovtas dé ai ctadvAat Spipetac ovoat kat 
ove Téretpot KaAovyTat.—Scholiast. The 
“‘sour grapes’’ of the fox in the fable 
are, in the original, éudaxes. Photius 
s.v. says "Oudaxa’ wav rd abvornpdy é- 
youow. Dicaeopolis is philosophizing 
on the strange sourness of men’s hearts. 

354. icov iow dépov] The expression 
is properly used of wine mingled with 
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And this Parnesian charcoal all but died, 
Slain by the madness of its fellow-burghers. 
And in its fright this scuttle, cuttle-wise, 
Voided its inky blackness on my clothes. 
Alas that men should carry hearts as sour 


As unripe grapes, to pelt and roar, nor hear 

A tempered statement mingled half and half ; 
Not though I’m willing o’er a chopping-block 
To say my say for Lacedaemon’s folk. 

And yet I love, be sure, my own dear life. 


Cuor. O why not bring the block out of doors without delay, 
And speak the mighty speech which you think will win the day ? 
For really I’ve a longing to hear what you will say ! 
So in the fashion you yourself prescribed, 
Place here the chopping-block and start your speech. 


D1. Well look and see, the chopping-block is here, 
And J’m to speak, poor little friendless I. 
Still never mind ; I won’t enshield myself, 


an equal quantity of water. See Plutus 
1182 and the Commentary there. 
Athenaeus has a chapter (x. 37, pp. 430, 
431) on this half-and-half mixture, and 
cites various passages in which it is 
mentioned. The participle dépov means 
that the wine will admit an equal 
quantity of water without injury to 
its flavour. Cf. Knights 1188. Here 
the phrase is transferred to a speech 
which will hold an equal balance, and 
be temperate and just in its statements; 
avti rov Sixa.oy kal €& ivov, amd perapopas 
TOU Kipvapevou olvou mpds Td Ldap troy.— 


Scholiast. 


362. mdOos| Acimrer 76 padetv.—Scholiast. 

366. rd peév ériénvoy rodi | Dicaeopolis, 
who while the Chorus were speaking, 
had re-entered his house, now emerges 
with the chopping-block, which he 
places in the required position on the 
stage. ; 

368. ovk éevacmiOooopat| The old gram- 
marians explain this expression by “I 
will not arm myself,” “I will make no 
preparation for the fray.’ But modern 
scholars mostly take it to mean ‘‘I 
will not skulk behind my shield,” “I will 
go forward openly and speak my mind 
without fear or favour.’’ And this 
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> 
KakukdoBépe: KatrAvvev, oT OdALyou TdvU 


seems the meaning most suited to the 
context. Though Dicaeopolis is refer- 
ring only to his own (metaphorical) 
shield, yet possibly the best illustration 
of the word is the battle-scene in the 
eighth Iliad, where Teucer, covered by 
the shield of Aias, glances round the 
hostile ranks, steps out and discharges 
his unerring arrow, and immediately 
takes refuge again behind the pro- 
tection of that mighty shield. Dicaeo- 
polis will not do that: he will go 
boldly forward, and (to use a present- 
day vulgarism) face the music. 

370. dédorxa vodka] Dicaeopolis per- 
ceives danger-signals from three dif- 
ferent quarters, viz. (1) from the country 
people, (2) from the old dicasts, and 
(3) from Cleon. The country folk, 
driven from their rural cares and avo- 
cations into the bustling metropolis, 
can only gape with wonderment at the 
clever speeches of the demagogues, 


and, won by their praise and flattery, 
become eager supporters of the War. 
They do not see that the orators are 
merely using them for their own pur- 
poses or, as the poet expresses it both 
here and in Peace 633, that they are 
being bought and sold. The whole 
passage in the Peace (632-7) is like 
a commentary on the present lines. 
The country people are being bought 
and sold, because it is they who are 
being ruined, while the orators flourish, 
by the War; and yet they are deluded, 
by the speeches of these very orators, 
into becoming the mainstay of the War 
party. It would indeed have been 1m- 
possible for the elderly countrymen to 
have survived the destruction of all 
their possessions, had not Pericles in- 
stituted the dicastic fee, obtainable by 
all over thirty years of age. Younger 
men would be earning a livelihood as 
soldiers or sailors. 
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T’ll speak my mind for Lacedaemon’s folk. 
And yet I fear; for well I know the moods 
Of our good country people, how they love 
To hear the City and themselves be-praised 
By some intriguing humbug, right or wrong, 


Nor ever dream they are being bought and sold. 

And well I know the minds of those old men 

Looking: for nothing but a verdict-bite. 

Aye and I know what I myself endured 

At Cleon’s hands for last year’s Comedy. 

How to the Council-house he haled me off, 

And slanged, and lied, and slandered, and betongued me, 
Roaring Cycloborus-wise ; till I well nigh 


—— ee emer ee a AARNEnIERRaeneteastnen Oe nace 


375. yepdvrav] Any citizen over thirty 
years of age was qualified to become 
a dicast; but the office was generally 
sought by the older citizens; and the 
dicasts are constantly spoken of as 
yépovres, mpecBirepa, and the like, 
Knights 977, Wasps 224, &c. These 
old dicasts are always looking out, that 
is longing (BAérovres, cf. Wasps 847 
Tiysav BAérw), for the opportunity of 
giving a sharp verdict-bite. 

378. ryv wépvat kop@diay] That is, the 
Babylonians; the second Comedy pro- 
duced by Aristophanes. It was exhibited 
at the Great Dionysia, B.c. 426, and 
contained an attack upon Cleon, to 
which the demagogue replied by taking 
proceedings against the poet before the 
Council of 500. Those proceedings are 
thrice alluded to in the present play, 
here and infra 502 and 630; and in 
each place the action of Cleon is de- 
scribed by the word dvéBadde, the word 


perpetually used in the Knights and 
elsewhere to designate the slanderous 
accusations brought by Cleon against 
all who presumed to oppose him. See 
Knights 7 and the Commentary there. 
A slight notice of the Babylonians and 
of the litigation which followed it will 
be found in the Introduction to this 
play. 

B81. cdxvkdoBdpe| The verb xvedo- 
Bopéw is fashioned by the poet from 
Cycloborus, the noisy little torrent 
which, in the winter months, went 
brawling over its stones through the 
midst of Athens. KuxdéBopos* zrorapos 
év ’AOnvats xelwappos, ayav 7xOv, says the 
Scholiast here; worapos trav “A@nvaiov, 
ovK det ovdé Oia mavrés péwv, GdAd xXEt- 
Hdppous. now ovy, tpaxetav horny éxov, 
kaOdmep 6 motapos ereiday pén.—Scholiast 
on Knights 137. There, again, Cleon 
is described as KuxdoBdpov havyvy gxav. 
Seemingly there were some notes in 
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TAL Wile 


the high-pitched and truculent voice 
of the demagogue which irresistibly 
reminded his hearers of a brawling 
torrent, for in the Parabasis of the 
Wasps and Peace his voice is again 
likened to the g@ovy yapddpas od«Opov 
TeTokvias.—mAvvelvy 18 very commonly 
used of deluging a person with abuse; 
_cf. Plutus 1061. I will merely cite 
a couple of instances from St. Chry- 
sostom. David, he says, had seen 
Shimel pupiow airov dveideou tAvvovra.— 
Hom. 1x in Matth. p. 182 B. pupios 
mAvvortes ckoppacw.— Id. lvili, p. 592 E. 

oo4. evexevdcagdOaut| This line must, 
I think, have been borrowed from the 
Telephus of Euripides, where the 
wounded Mysian is disguising himself 
as a beggar, to gain entrance into the 
camp of the Achaeans. This makes 
it a fitting prelude to the ensuing scene 
and accounts for its reappearance, 
infra 436. The scene with the Adpkos, 
the interview with Euripides, and the 
speech to the audience are all full 


KH. tis obros; 


Al. &6ov éor Evpimidns; 395 
of the Telephus. The story of the 
Kuripidean Play is told in the Com- 
mentary on Frogs 855. 

390. "Aidos xuvqv] The “helmet of 
Hades,” that is, of ‘ Invisibility,” 
was as familiar in the old Greek 
legends as is the “Cap of Darkness” 
in our own fairy tales. It is mentioned 
by Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, and 
frequently by later poets. It rendered 
its wearer invisible, even to immortal 
Gods. Athene, descending to the assist- 
ance of Diomed, dons the helmet of 
Hades, that Ares might not be aware 
of her presence. But what has Hie- 
ronymus to do with this? He was a 
poet, the son of Xenophontes, noted 
for the untidy mop of his shaggy and 
unkempt hair which well nigh con- 
cealed his countenance. In Clouds 349 
he is described as a ‘‘ wild and hairy 
man.” Here Aristophanes, whether 
originating the jest, or merely availing 
himself of a popular joke upon the man, 
takes his wilderness of hair as equivalent 
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Was done to death, bemiryslushified. 
Now therefore suffer me, before I start, 


To dress me up the loathhest way I can. 


Cuor. O why keep putting off with that shilly-shally air ? 


Hieronymus may lend you, for anything I care, 
The shaggy “Cap of Darkness” from his tangle-matted hair. 


Then open all the wiles of Sisyphus, 


Since this encounter will not brook delay. 


D1. 
To find Euripides. 
CrpHisopHon. Who calls me? 


to the helmet of Hades. The long 
epithet applies only to the natural 
overgrowth of Hieronymus; the helmet 
which Athene donned was, we are told 
by Eustathius and others, in the nature 
of a very dense cloud, védos re mukvdra- 
rov.—Sisyphus, ‘“‘the craftiest of all 
mankind” (Iliad vi. 153), is to us best 
known, not for his tricks and treacheries, 
but for the punishment which awaited 
them in the unseen world. There he 
was doomed to push to the top of a 
lofty hill an enormous stone, which 
invariably, as it neared the top, rolled 
back to the bottom again. 

392. oxn iv] Hacuse ; plea for evasion, 
not meeting the case on its merits. 
It is really a legal term: cf. Eccl. 1027, 
Plutus 904. 

394, as Evpinidny] Wanting a set of 
beggarly rags, where should Dicaeopolis 
turn but to the poet who is elsewhere 
described as a mrwyorotds, a paktooup- 
parradns, and is here presented to us as 
a veritable old-clothes-man? He has 


Boy! 
Di. 


Now must my heart be strong, and I depart 


Ho there, boy! 
Is Euripides within ? 


not far to go, for fortunately one of the 
houses in the background now turns out 
to be the house of Euripides. See the 
opening note of this Commentary. 

395. KHSISOSON]|] Whether we call 
the speaker Kngicopéy or Oepdrav there 
is no doubt that Cephisophon is the 
person represented. The Ravenna 
Scholiast, like the other Scholiasts, is 
clear on the point. ‘“ Cephisophon 
answers the door,” he says on this line ; 
and on tpicpaxdp:, five lines below, 
‘“‘ Dicaeopolis says this in admiration of 
Cephisophon’s remarks.” And doubt- 
less Marco Musuro, in settling the 
Aldine text, found the name Kydicohav 
in the MSS. he consulted; and accord- 
ingly the name is read in every edition 
before Elmsley. Elmsley was the first 
to introduce deparar, observing ‘ Cephi- 
sophontem Euripidis servum non fuisse 
vel ex eius nomine satis constat.” But 
even if this were so, I should heartily 
agree with Fritzsche who, in note 15 
to his “De Aristophanis Thesmo- 
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KH. dard’ addvarov. 


AI. aAd’ dpos. 


ob yap av admédOouw’, GAA Koo tiv Odpay, 


Evpirién, Evpiridior, 


phoriazusis secundis Commentatio,” 
says “ Mire fallitur Elmsleius. Non fuit 
servus Euripidis Cephisophon, sed servus 
inducitur ab Aristophane cui libera fuit 
quidvis fingendi potestas, ut Comico.” 
But, in fact, from the Greek Life of 
Euripides, discovered after the publica- 
tion of Elmsley’s Acharnians, it appears 
that Cephisophon was originally a 
slave, though promoted for his intelli- 
gence to be the friend and associate 
of his master. There is a deplorable 
tendency nowadays to strike out of 
the dramatis personae proper names, 
and substitute such general words as 
Oepdray, oikérns, Oupwpos, kndeorns, and 
the like. This practice, besides doing 
away with much of the picturesqueness 
of the drama, places the modern reader 
ata great and unnecessary disadvantage 
as compared with an ancient spectator. 
For on the stage the mask would to 
some extent be fashioned into a resem- 


blance of the individual represented : 


and the actor would doubtless imitate 
any special tricks of speech or manner 
which would serve to identify the 
original ; whereas the reader is destitute 


of all these helps to the right under- 
standing of the Comedy. 

396. otk évdov, évdov éariv] These little 
apparent contradictions are quite in 
the manner of Euripides, and com- 
mentators have collected a: host of 
examples from his extant plays. I will 
give one or two of them. éorw re xovx 
ér eorw.—Alcestis 521. reOvacr xov 
reOvaow.—Hel. 188. *Apyeios otk *Apyeios. 
—Or. 904. ovy éxov éxov.—lph. in 
Taur. 512.—ei youn exerts, if you have 
sense enough to understand me. 
Tov ef ppdvipos et Kat ovverds.—Scholiast. 

398. émvA\ta] The same contemptuous 
diminutive is applied to the writings 
of Euripides in Peace 532, Frogs 942. 
In the latter passage Dr. Merry acutely 
suggests a play on épmrvAhia, and some- 
thing of the kind may be intended 
here. 

399. avaBdadnyvy| In such phrases as 
avaBadyv Kxabilev, advaBddny Kkabnpevos, the 
adverb usually means with the feet up. 
See Plutus 1123 and the Commentary 
there. But Aristophanes is never averse 
to using words in a new and unexpected 
signification, and in no Comedy does 


> 4 
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CE. 
Within and not within ? 


Within and not within, if you conceive me. 
Cr. ’Tis even so. 


His mind, without, is culling flowers of song, 
But he, within, is sitting up aloft 


Writing a Play. 


Di. O lucky, lucky Poet, 


Whose very servant says such clever things ! 


But call him. 
For go I won't. 
Euripides, my sweet one! 


he do this so habitually as in the 
Acharnians. And it seems to me clear 
that he is here employing dvaBdadny 
and xaraBadyy in the (unusual) sense 
of up aloft and down below; the xara- 
Badnv of 411 corresponding to the 
kataBaivery of 409. 

401. déroxpivera:] All the MSS., except 
the Ravenna, have dmexpivaro, and so 
all editions down to and including 
Brunck’s. And I strongly suspect that 
tmoxpiverat, the reading of the Ravenna 
MS8., is merely the equivalent of dzo- 
kpiverat, answers. That is the sense 
which it bears in Homer and Herodotus, 
and once in Thucydides (vii. 44). tzo- 
KpivecOat’ 
Oovkvbidns EBdépy. 
Photius. Etym. Magn. s.v. ioxpiris ; 
and so all the grammarians. Elnsley 
however, and recent scholars generally, 
take it to mean interprets, as in Wasps 
53, oUTas UmoKpivdpevoy copes dveipara. 
But the cleverness of Cephisophon 
seems to consist in his giving such an 
ingenious answer, ovk évdor, évdov éariy, 
rather than in interpreting his own 
enigmatic utterance. 

402. GN duos] The omission of the 


A 2 , ¢ fe 
TO amoKkpiverOat of madatoi 


“ e»/ 4 
Kat ot [wves ovT@s.— 


Cr. But it can’t be done. 
V’ll hammer at the door. 


Di. But still... ! 


verb (in this case éxxdAecov) turns these 
words into a sort of mute supplication. 
Cf. infra 408. Dicaeopolis is making 
fun of Euripides, with whom this was a 
favourite phrase; Hec. 843, Medea 501, 
Iph. in Aul. 904, Electra 753. And no 
doubt the attamen in Terence, Andria 
iv. 2. 28, 30 represents the same phrase. 
See also inf. 956. 

404. Evpimidiov] Diminutives of this 
kind have nothing to do with size, 
they are merely used dwmokoptorikds. 
Evpiridtoy means not “my IUitile Ku- 
ripides” but my darling Euripides: 
just as Bo.diow, infra 1036, means my 
precious yoke of oxen; Bowwridiov, infra 
872, my dearest Boeotian; and Aapa- 
xinmoyv, infra 1206, my sweet Lama- 
chippus. Bentley observed that the two 
fragmentary lines, Etpumidy, Evpurid.or,... 
GAN’ ob oxody, if joined, make one com- 
plete senarius; and Hermann observes 
that the same may be said of the two 
fragmentary lines in Frogs 664-6, 
Tidcetdov, iAynoéy tis... dds ev BevOecv. 
Whether this is merely accidental, or 
whether the poet’s ear required a 
balance to the original irregularity, 
it is now impossible to say. 
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406. Xoddeidys] This deme is supposed 
to have been situated near the south- 
eastern extremity of the Hymettian 
range, about twelve miles from Athens. 
The evidence is not very strong, con- 
sisting merely of an inscription, ’Apxé- 
Synpos 6 Pypaios kat XoAdeEiOns rats Nvppats 
exoddunoe, found in a grotto dedicated 
to the Nymphs in that locality; but no 
other place has put in a claim. See 
Leake’s Topography of Athens, ii. 57; 
Wordsworth’s Athens and _ Attica, 
chap. 25. In answer to the old Chol- 
leidian’s clamorous summons the voice 
of Euripides is heard from the upper 
chamber within the house. He does 
not become visible until after line 409. 

408. éxxuxrAnOnr’| Be wheeled out ; show 
yourself by means of the eccyclema. By 
this well-known theatrical machinery 
the front wall of the house turned as if 


va “A e b 
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on a pivot, disclosing what was within, 
and bringing out a portion of the 
interior attached to the wall. Some 
observations on the eccyclema will be 
found in the Introduction. 

409. xaraBaivery| To come down from 
the upper story; as karaBaive, Kara- 
Baivers in Thesm. 482, 483, and kxaradpa- 
povoa in Keel. 961. After this line the 
éxkukAnpa begins to work; the house 
opens, and Euripides is brought out 
in the upper chamber, engaged upon 
a Tragic Play. Somewhere, probably 
in the lower story, are various heaps 
of ragged clothes. 

410. ri \€Aaxas;|] Euripides, now visible 
to the whole theatre in his elevated 
and, apparently, perilous position, 
naturally speaks in stilted and tragic 
style. The words ri Aédaxas; what 
shrillest thou? are what he would use 
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O if you ever hearkened, hearken now. 


*Tis I, Cholleidian Dicaeopolis. 


Evuriprpes, But I’ve no time. 
Di. But pivot. 


Di, Euripides! Hur. Aye. 
And not down here ? 


Eur. But it can’t be done. 
Well then, I'll pivot, but I can’t come down. 
D1. Why do you write up there, 


Dr. But still ...! 


That’s why you make lame heroes. 


And wherefore sit you robed in tragic rags, 


A pitiful garb ? 


That’s why you make them beggars. 


But by your knees, Euripides, I pray, 

Lend me some rags from that old Play of yours ; 
For to the Chorus I to-day must speak 

A lengthy speech ; and if I fail, ’*tis DEATH. 


Eur. Rags! Rags! what rags? 


in his Tragedy, but are very far removed 
from the language of ordinary life. See 
the note on Plutus 39. 

All. otc eérés|] Not without cause. 
I understand now, he means, why your 
heroes are lame, since you bring them 
into being on such a dangerous height. 

412. pax’ éxk rpayedias] Euripides is 
clad in rags, such as his own Tragic 
heroes were accustomed to wear; and 
Dicaeopolis insinuates that rags are his 
favourite costume, and that he dresses 
his heroes in rags in order that from 
their cast-off clothes he may obtain 
a plentiful supply for his own use. 
“ Haud frustra est quod paupeyres fingis, 
scilicet ut laceris Tragicorum heroum 
pannis ipse amiciri possis.” 

415. rot radatod Spdparos| Tov Tyndépov. 
—Scholiast. The Telephus was acted 
in the archonship of Glaucines at the 


Mean you the rags wherein 


commencement of the year 438 B.c., 
thirteen years before the exhibition of 
the Acharnians. We learn from an 
Argument to the Alcestis that at the 
Tragic competition of that year the 
prize was awarded to Sophocles; and 
that Euripides was placed second with 
the Cretan women, the Alemaeon (76 
dia Yadidos), the Telephus, and the 
Alcestis. 

416. pynow paxpav| He hopes by this 
to commend himself to Euripides, who 
was very partial to long speeches: 
een Kal ToUs ayyéAous Kal Tovs mpoAdyous 
pakpoXoyodrvras ciodyet Evpimidns, as the 
Scholiast remarks. 

418. Oiveds] Euripides mentions the 
names of seven plays, in each of which 
the hero, or heroine, is introduced in 
a squalid or beggarly garb. In his 
“ Oeneus’’ Diomed, returning from the 
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e ov XN 3 ? 
O OVOTOT LOS YEpatos NY@ViCeETo ; 


AI.  ovK Olvéws jv, adn’ Er’ AOALwréEpor. 420 
EY. 7a rot tudrod Poivixos ; Al. od ®Poivikos, ov, 

GAN Erepos Hv Doivixos aOALHTEpoS. 
EY. zroias wo’ dvijp Naxidas airetrat métdov ; 

GXN 7 Bidoxr#rov Ta Tod wrw@yxod A€éyets ; 
AI. ok, &AAA TobTOU TOAD TOAD TT@YXLOTEpoV. 425 
EY. @drAN Fra dvomivy Oéders TeTADpaTA 


& Berdepodévrns ely’ 6 yards obtoat ; 


successful expedition of the Epigoni 
against Thebes, finds his grandfather 
Oeneus (whom he had left King of 
Calydon) wandering about in rags, 
deserted by all his comrades, of pev yap 
ovkér’ cial, of 8 dvres Kakoi; see Frogs 72 
and the note there. He has been de- 


prived of his throne by his nephews, 
the sons of Agrius, who have treated 
him with the utmost contumely, even 
making his uncrowned head a mark for 
their cottabusthrows. An eyewitness, 
probably a domestic still faithful to his 
former lord, tells the tale. 


And oft with arrowy winedrops would they strike 
The old man’s head; and I was set to crown 


The victor, and award the cottabus-prize. ArH. xv. 3. 


It may be that the words adn’ od cxodn, 
407 supra, are meant to recall a line in 


the same play, where Oeneus says 


OXOAT peyv ovxl, TH 5 SvatvxovvTi ws 


Tepmvov 70 A€~at, KaTOKAaVCacbaL TaALY. 


As Euripides says 601 he points, I sup- 
pose, to the rags which Oeneus wore. 
421, Boimxos| This is the Phoenix of 
Homer who, in the Ninth Iliad, recounts 
the misdeeds of his youth without any 
shame or compunction. 
followed another legend, according to 
which Phoenix did nothing amiss, but 
was a Joseph, falsely accused by a 
Potiphar’s wife in the shape of his 
father Amyntor’s concubine or second 
wife. I think that Euripides must have 
considered her a second wife, and that 
the line cited from this Tragedy in 


But Euripides . 


SToBaEus 1138. 1. 


Thesim. 413 dSéorowa yap yépovrt vuphio 
yuvy has reference to the strong’ in- 
fluence she exercised over Amyntor, 
urging him to take vengeance on her 
presumptuous stepson. Phoenix, 
blinded by his father, fled (doubtless 
robed in rags) to the court of Peleus, 
who received him and entrusted him 
with the education of his son Achilles. 
423. Nakidas wémA@y] Aaxkidas’ ta Sdtep- 
peoyora ivatia.—Scholiast. The phrase 
is probably taken direct from Euripides 
who, in Troades 497, has rpuxnpa réemdov 
Aakiopara in exactly the same sense. 
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This poor old Oeneus came upon the stage ? 
Di. Not Oeneus, no; a wretcheder man than he. 
Evr. Those that blind Phoenix wore? Dz. Not Phoenix, no; 
Some other man still wretcheder than Phoenix. 
Eur. What shreds of raiment can the fellow mean ? 
Can it be those of beggarly Philoctetes ? 
Di. One far, far, far, more beggarly than he. 
Eur. Can it be then the loathly gaberdine 
Wherein the lame Bellerophon was clad ? 
424, Diroxrjrov| The Philoctetes was dopai Onpiwy kadvmrovow aitév. And in 


exhibited in the year 431 B.c. in the 
archonship of Pythodorus. The other 
competitors for the Tragic prize on 
that occasion were Euphorion and 
Sophocles. The result is given in 
one of the Arguments to the Medea; 
mparos Eipopiov, Sevrepos ZopoxArs, rpiros 
Evpuridns, Mndeta, tAoxryrns, Aixrvs, 
Gepioral carupo. A considerable por- 
tion of the earlier scenes is turned into 
prose by Dio Chrysostom, Orations 52 
and 59. It commences with a soliloquy 
of Odysseus, who has just landed at 
Lemnos, and is complaining that his 
reputation of being the cleverest and 
most resourceful of the Greeks is con- 
tinually involving him in the most 
hazardous enterprises. He well knows 
that Philoctetes, if by any chance he 
recognized him, would immediately 
kill him; but Athene had promised 
to change his appearance and his voice 
so that he should escape recognition. 
Presently he perceives Philoctetes 
approaching, and exclaims @ tot xaXerod 
kai Sevvod dpdpatos, Td Te yap eidos ind 


e 


Tis vooou oBepoy, te orodn anOns” 


F 


the dialogue which ensues Philoctetes 
explains that all his raiment has by 
age fallen to pieces, and that he is 
obliged to get his clothing as well as 
his food, yAicypws kat ports, by the aid 
of his bow and arrows. 

427. BedAepopdrrns| The ‘‘ Bellero- 
phon” of Euripides does not seem to 
have touched upon that hero’s relations 
with Proetus and Stheneboea. They 
formed the subject of the ‘‘ Stheneboea.””’ 
In the “ Bellerophon” he is attempting 
to ride the winged Pegasus to heaven ; 
but the horse, maddened by a gadfly 
which Zeus had sent for the purpose, 
grew unmanageable, and threw. its 
rider, who is brought on the stage 
lamed and dilapidated. It is from this 
scene that the line xvAivder’ (or xopifer’) 
etow rovde Tov Svadaipova (Knights 1249) 
is borrowed. And the whole idea of 
the flight to Heaven is burlesqued in 
Peace 75-172; and the final warning 
of the daughters— 

éxeivo Thpet ph Tpadrels KaTappvijs 
éyrevberv, eira xwAds ov Eipintdy 
Adyor mapdoxns, Kal Tpay@dia yérn, 
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Al. 


od Beddepoddvrns: GAAa Kadkelvos pev HY 


XOAbS, TpocaiTav, oTw@ptAos, Secvds AEyeLY, 


EY. 


od’ dvdpa, Muciv THredor. 


Al. vai, Threpov 430 


TovUTou dds avTLBorAG cE por TA oTapyava. 


ET. 


© mat, dds avTa Tyrépov pakopara. 


Keirat © dvobev Tov Oveoreiwy Paxar, 


petaéd tev ‘Ivobs. 


Al. 


KH. (dod, tavri Aa PE. 


o Zeb diénra kal KarénTa mavTaxn, 


435 


? 4 7» © 9 7 
éevokevdcacbai pm oioy aOALoTarov. 


3 
Evpiridn, “mednmep éxapiow Tadi, 
Kakeivad pot dds Takbdovba TOY PaKo”, 


TO TtAiSioyv mept THY Kehadny TO Mudouor. 


det ydp pe Od€at mrayiv evar THpEpor, 


refers to the dismal appearance of 
Bellerophon in the Tragedy after his 
fall from Pegasus. See also Wasps 757. 

431. omdpyava] Properly an infant’s 
swaddling-clothes, but here used derisively 
of the beggarly wraps in which the 
lame Telephus was swathed in the 
Tragedy. 

433. Qveoreioy paxov| "Hrot ra roy 
Kpnooév i) avrot rod Gvéorov.—Scholiast. 
In endeavouring to ascertain the par- 
ticular rags for which Dicaeopolis was 
asking, Euripides has already named 
five ragged heroes; and now, in indi- 
cating where those particular rags are 
to be found, he mentions two further 
names, those of Thyestes and Ino. 
Each of these two lives was full of 
tragedy, but in neither case is it 
quite certain where the rags come in. 
Thyestes appeared in two plays of 
HKuripides, one called the ‘‘ Thyestes”’ 
after the hero, and the other the 


440 


“Cretan women” after the Chorus of 
the play. And the Scholiast does not 
know to which of the two Aristophanes 
is here referring. But probably he 
was represented as in great poverty 
and distress after his expulsion by 
Atreus from Mycenae. The legend of 
Ino and Athamas is told in a variety 
of forms; in that which Euripides 
seems to have followed she was his 
first wife, and roaming as a Bacchanal 
over the mountains disappeared for so 
long a period that she was given up 
for lost. Athamas therefore married 
a second wife; but presently learning 
that Ino was still alive, and feeling 
that he loved her best, he brought her 
back, and introduced her into the house 
in the guise of a maidservant. Here, 
probably, Euripides found his oppor- 
tunity for clothing her in rags and 
tatters. This judicious proceeding on 
the part of Athamas led naturally to 
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A terrible chap to talk. 
The Mysian Telephus. 
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Bellerophon ? no; yet mine too limped and begged, 
Eur, I know the man. 
D1, Telephus it is! 


Lend me, I pray, that hero’s swaddling-clothes. 


Eur, 


Boy, fetch him out the rags of Telephus. 


They lie above the Thyesteian rags, 


7Twixt those and Ino’s. 
D1. 


CE, (Zo Di.) Take them ; here they are. 
(Holding up the tattered garment against the light.) 


Lord Zeus, whose eyes can pierce through everywhere, 
Let me be dressed the loathliest way I can. 


Euripides, you have freely given the rags, 
Now give, I pray you, what pertains to these, 
The Mysian cap to set upon my head. 

For I’ve to-day to act a beggar’s part, 


a series of catastrophes, involving the 
death of both his wives and of their 
respective children. 

435. & Zev Sidra] Dicaeopolis holds 
the garment up, and as the light 
streams through its innumerable holes, 
he apostrophizes Zeus as the Lord of 
the sky, who looks down upon, and 
looks through, every thing (and espe- 
cially through the tatters of Telephus’s 
beggarly raiment). 

436. évoxevdcacGa] On its previous 
occurrence, supra 884, the infinitive 
was governed by édoare. Here it is 
governed by dés or woinooy understood. 

439. mdidcov] This was a loose felt 
cap with flaps coming over the ears; 
TO viv Ka\dovpevoy KapeXavKoy, says the 
Scholiast, who was probably a Byzantine 
living between the fifth and ninth 
centuries of our era, when a cap of 
this kind was commonly called a kapy- 


Aavkis OY KapnAavxcov, Thus when Illus, 
the famous Master of the Offices to the 
Timperor Zeno, lost the tip of his right 
ear by the sword of a would-be assassin, 
he ever after wore a kapnAavxtoy to con- 
ceal the disfigurement from the public 
(Theophanes, Chronographia, p. 88 A, 
ed. Goar, where see Goar’s note). 
Dicaeopolis gets the cap, but the plural 
xaxeiva in the preceding verse shows that 
his requirements will go beyond that. 

440. Sei yap pe Sdfau] This and the 
following line, according tothe Scholiast, 
are borrowed without change from the 
Telephus. The present line, it will 
be observed, does not conform to 
Porson’s well-known canon about the 
final cretic. The description which 
follows is merely a skit upon the 
futility of Tragic disguises. Dicaeo- 
polis has no intention of disguising 
himself from the Chorus, 
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eivat pev domep eipi, datver Oar dé py: 


Tovs pev Oearas eidévar p’ Os ep eyo, 


od = 
Tovs 0 av yopevTas nrAWiovs mapecTavat, 


4 a ’ ‘ ¢ , \7 
OTS AV AVTOUS PNLATLOLS TKLULAITM. 


EY. décw: mukvi yap rAerT& pnyava ppevi. 445 
Al. = evdatpovoins, Tnrédo & dye dpova. 
ev y* oloy 40n pnpatiov éumimrapat. 
aTtap déopat ye mrwyxiKod Baxrnpiov. 
EY. rovri AaBov aredOe Aalvov crabudv. 
Al. @ Odp’, édpas yap ds drobotpuat Sdpov, 450 
TOAAOY SOedpevos oKevapioy: viv dn yevod 
yAloyxpos mpocaitayv AuTapav T. Evpuriédn, 
86s pot omupidioy Siaxexavpévov AUxve. 
EY. 7i 0, @ rddas, oe Tod’ exer TrEKOVS ypéos ; 
Al. ypéos pév oddity, BovdAopat 8 Suws AaBelv. 455 
EY. Avmnpos to’ dv Karoydpynooy Sdpav. 
Al. geb> evdatpovoins, daomep  yiTNp Tore. 


444, Syparios| Smart little phraselets. 
The diminutive is used again of the lan- 
guage of Huripides, infra 447, Peace 
534; whilst in the Frogs (821, 824, 828, 
881) pryara is specially appropriated 
to the language of Aeschylus. (Cf. 
also emvANa supra 398.—oKipariCey the 
Scholiasts explain as meaning ré pukpd 
SaxriA@ Toy dpvidwv amoretpacbat ei @oro- 
xovow. Cf. Peace 549, 

445. mwuxvy dpevi] The language is 
Euripidean (Iph. in Aul. 67), though 
whether it occurred in the Telephus 
we are not told. auxvds 1s subtle, crafty. 
Cf. Knights 1132, Birds 430, Thesm. 
438, Eccl. 571. 

446. eddaipovoins| This line, the 


Scholiast informs us, is borrowed from 
the Telephus, where it stood xahés 
exo, Tnréeho & dyw dpove. There it 
was probably spoken by the disguised 
Telephus himself, who intended his 
hearers to imagine that he was really 
wishing ill, when in truth he was wish- 
ing all good luck, to Telephus. Here of 
course Dicaeopolis has the converse in- 
tention. In Eur. Hel. 1405 Helen, wish- 
ing ill to her persecutor Thedvlymenus, 
and all good things to her disguised 
husband (this stranger), says to the 
former, Oeot dé coi re Soiev ot” éya Oého | 
kal To Eéva TOO’. 

447, ci y «.r.d.] The old countryman 
had hitherto been an utter stranger to 
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To be myself, yet not to seem myself ; 


The audience there will know me who I am 


>] 


Whilst all the Chorus stand like idiots by, 
The while I filhp them with cunning words. 


Eur. Take it; you subtly plan ingenious schemes. 

Di. To fies: good luck ; to Telephus—what I wish ee ! 
Yah! why ’m full of cunning words already. 
But now, methinks, I need a beggar’s staff. 

Eur. Take this, and get thee from the marble halls. 

Di. O Soul, thou seest me from the mansion thrust, 
Still wanting many a boon. Now in thy prayer 
Be close and instant. Give, Euripides, 
A little basket with a hole burnt through it. 

iuR. What need you, hapless one, of this poor wicker ? 

Di. ~—No need perchance ; but O I want it so. 

Eur. Know that you’re wearisome, and get you gone. 

Dr. Alas! Heaven bless you, as it, blessed your mother. 





the subtle turns of thought and lan- 
guage in which the dramatic heroes of 
Kuripides were accustomed to indulge ; 
but no sooner is he clothed in the rags 
and tatters of Telephus than he finds 
himself, to his surprise and delight, 
endowed with all that hero’s power of 
expression, and able to bandy subtleties 
on equal terms with the great Master 
himself. 

453. omvpidiov] Probably, in all his 
requests, Dicaeopolis is only asking for 
the articles with which Telephus was 
really equipped in the Tragedy. That 
he carried a omupidvorv we know from the 
statement, to which Kuster refers, in 
Diogenes Laertius vi. 87, that Crates be- 
came a Cynic Oearduevos ev run rpayodia 
Tnredhoy amupiduoy €xovra kat TaAAG AvTpor. 


454. mdéxovs] The Scholiast is doubt- 
less right in saying that this is a parody 
of the Telephus; and I think that the 
parody must extend beyond the line 
he quotes, ri &, & radas, od TOde weiMecOa 
Oéders; It seems to me probable that in 
the Tragedy both this and the following 
line form part of the dialogue in which 
Telephus is seeking to obtain possession 
of the infant Orestes; and that here, as 
in Peace 528 (another parody of the 
Telephus), Aristophanes is substituting 
the word mdékos for the rexos of Euri- 
pides. 

455. xpéos pev oddey] It is not merely 
a question of need; “ our barest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfiuous,”’ 
as King Lear says. 
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EY. 


drehOe viv pot. 


AI. parr pot dds ev povor, 


KOTUNIoKLOV TO YElAOS aATTOKEKPOVopEVOV. 


ET. 
Al. 


Pbeipov AaBay 768°* tobi & dyAnpos ov Sdpors. 


°] > 9 ard 
ove pa Ai otc of adros épydget Kaxd. 


460 


3 s 5] 
GA, @ yAvKirar Evpimidn, rovti pévov, 


dés po. xuTpidiov omoyyim BeBuopévor. 


ET. 


dred Oe ravtynvi A\aBov. 


Al. arépyopau. 


dvipwn’, dpaipnoe pe THY Tpayodiar. 


465 


Katto. ti dpdow; det yap évds, ob pi) Tvyov 


> 


AaTOAN’, 


dkovoov, ® yAuktrar Evpiridn: 


‘ 
Tout AaPov are Kov mpdcep Ere 


els 76 orrupidioy icyveé por guddeta dds. 


EY. drodeis pw’. (dod oot. 


Al. 


g@poved por Ta Spdépara. 
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b 3 
GAN ovKeT’, GAN’ Are. Kai yap ely’ e&yav 


dxAnpos, ob SoK@v pe Kolpdvovs arvyeiv. 


bd 
oipot Kakodaipoy, os aT6AOD . 


éereAabbuny 


’ @ ? b ? A la 
EV WITED EOTL TAVTA LOL TH TPAYLATA. 


> s 
Evpimidiov, © pikTatiov Kat yAvKkvTarov, 
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A > 9» ? ” 7 bd > 7 > Sf 
Ka&KloT Q@troXoipny, €l TL O AlTHOALM ETL, 


bh aA 2? N l4 ‘ la 
TARY ev povoy, TouTt povoy, ToUTi LOvOY, 
oxdvod pot dos, pntpddey dedeypévos. 


460. tot & 3xdnpos dv] This imitation 
of Euripidean phraseology did not deter 
Euripides from repeating the same 
phrase some fourteen years afterwards 
in Helen 452, where the old woman who 
keeps the palace-door says to Menelaus, 
another of the poet’s ragged heroes, 
éxAnpos to@ dy, Kai tay dScOnoer Bia. 
For $6etpov, go and be hanged, see Plutus 
598, 610. 

461. ot” avros epyatet xaxa] The exact 
point of this reproach is far from clear, 
but I think that Dicaeopolis means 


“You are angry with me for asking for 
these trumpery articles, but it has never 
occurred to you how deeply you degrade 
Tragedy by introducing them into your 
plays.” I suspect, as Mueller and Dr. 
Merry have done before me, that this 
line, like so many others, is borrowed 
from the Telephus; and probably the 
point was more clearly brought out in 
the Tragedy. See, however, the Com- 
mentary on 480 infra. 

465. ravrnvi] Thy yxvrpav Sydovdri.— 
Scholiast. “ quod epraecedente xurpidioy 
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D1. Just one thing more, but one, 


Eur. Leave me in peace. 
A little tankard with a broken rim. 
Eur. Here. Now be off. You trouble us; begone. 


Di. You know not yet what ill you do yourself. 
Sweet, dear Euripides, but one thing more, 
Give me a little pitcher, plugged with sponge. 


Kur. 
Here, take it and begone. 


Fellow, you’re taking the whole Tragedy. 
Di. I’m going now. 


And yet! there’s one thing more, which if I get not 
I’m ruined. Sweetest, best Euripides, 

With this I'll go, and never come again ; 

Give me some withered leaves to fill my basket. 


Eur. You'll slay me! Here! 


Dr. Enough! I go. 


My Plays are disappearing. 
Too troublesome by far 


Am I, not witting that the chieftains hate me! 


Good Heavens! 


I’m ruined. I had clean forgotten 


The thing whereon my whole success depends. 

My own Euripides, my best and sweetest, 

Perdition seize me if I ask aught else 

Save this one thing, this only, only this, 

Give me some chervil, borrowing from your mother. 


adsumendum.”’—Brunck. Theline, with 
rourovi substituted for raurnvi, is repeated 
in Birds 948, where Peisthetaerus is 
getting rid of the Pindaric poet. 

472. oxAnpds, od Soxav k.r.A.] Todro 
merrap@onra, €& Oivéws Evpimidov. 6 dé 
Svppaxos. kai €x Thréhov dnolv aird.— 
Scholiast. “Satis probabilis est haec 
Symmachi opinio, nam tota fere haec 
scena ludicra imitatione e Telepho Eu- 
ripidis expressa est; cf. Script. Argum. 
Ach., Atkaidrokts eGov as Evpiridny 
TTOXEKHY OTOATY airtel, Kat GToAtcbeEls ToIs 


Tnrképov pakwpact map@dct Toy ekeivou 
Adyov.’’—Wagner (on “‘ Telephus” Frag. 
21). To me, however, the circumstance 
that the line would naturally be expected 
to come from the Telephus renders it 
more probable that Symmachus should 
have erroneously assigned it to that 
play, than that the Scholiast, with the 
opinion of Symmachus before him, 
should have wrongly ascribed it to the 
Oeneus. 

478, oxdvduca] Chervil; certainly the 
kind which we call Sweet Cicely or Great 
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‘N € 


EY. 


S 9 


> > \ X9 AD 9 ~“ , 
ap oic0 dcov Tov dyoyv aywviel Taxa, 


avip HBpice KrElLe TNKTA OwpaTov. 
y 7 > yf , ’ Va 
AI. @ Oiy, dvev oxdvdikos EprropevTéa. 


480 


péAAov brrép Aakedatpovioy avdpov éyELy ; 


mpoBatvé vuv, @ Ovpé ypappy 8 adrni. 


d 5) > S 3 ? 
EoTHKaS ; ovK et KaTamiov Evpiridnr ; 


9 7 2. » > aN OL 
ETNVET AYE VUP, @ TAAQALVA Kap la, 


485 


3 ~ > “A 
der éxeioe, KATA THY Kehadyv Exel 
& 


? > mm > oO > x >A é nA 
TAPATKES, €lL770UG ATT AV QUT}) ool OK?7). 


ToAp oor, 161, xdpnoov, dyapat Kapdias. 


Chervil; and probably including also 
that which is called Venus’s Comb. Great 
Chervil, though supposed to possess 
some medicinal qualities (Pliny, N. H. 
xxii. 88, to which Kuster refers, and 
Parkinson, cited by Miller and Martyn, 
s.v. Scandix), was commonly considered 
a worthless weed, and Pliny, ubi supra, 
says (I give the passage in Holland’s 
translation): ‘This is the herb which 
Aristophanes the Comedian twitted the 
Tragicall Poet Euripides by, objecting 
to him merrily by way of a scoffe that 
his mother who was a gardener used to 
sit in the market and sel never a good 
wort or potherb indeed (olus legitimum), 
but made her markets only of Scandix.” 
The last two words of the line appear, 
as Elmsley pointed out, to be borrowed 
from Aesch. Cho. 737, where the old 
nurse, speaking of her ‘‘ dear Orestes,” 
says ov e€€Opevra pnt pddev SeSeypeéun. 

479. anxra Swpatov| The language 
betokens a parody; and the passage 
parodied, though apparently unknown 
to the Scholiast, has fortunately been 
preserved by Pollux (x. 27), ro d¢ kNetoa 


(coy Kat TO Takrody Kal TO émurakrovy Tas 
Ovpas éotiv, aomep TO avoiyey tavrov TO 
Avew, os hn Evpuridns ‘Ave waxra dw- 
In the Play of Euripides the 
words doubtless meant “the palace 
gates,” but that is not their meaning 
here. The opening or shutting of the 
door would have had no effect on the 
speaker’s position; and the order knee 
ankta Swpdroy here is merely equivalent 
to the request of Agathon in Thesm. 265 
The 
room which was wheeled out supra 409 
is now wheeled in again; Euripides 
disappears from view; and the house 
resumes its normal aspect. See infra 
1096. 

480. @ Oi] The interview with 
Euripides is over, and Dicaeopolis must 
return from the poet’s house in the 
background of the stage to the place 


3 
patov.”’ 
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‘where he has set the chopping-block. 


He expresses great apprehension; and 
indeed it was a most daring step on the 
part of Aristophanes, in the midst of a 
war which had stirred to the depths 
the passions of the Hellenic peoples, to 
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Eur. The man insults us. 


Shut the palace up. 


Di.  O Soul, without our chervil we must go. 
Knowest thou the perilous strife thou hast to strive, 


Speaking in favour of Laconian men ? 


On, on, my Soul! 


Here is the line. 


How? What? 


Swallow Euripides, and yet not budge ? 


O, good! 


Advance, O long-enduring heart, 


Go thither, lay thine head upon the block, 
And say whatever to thyself seems good. 


Take courage! Forward ! 


argue openly before the Athenian public 
in favour of their detested enemies. 
Dicaeopolis now communes with his 
soul, encouraging, exhorting, and as it 
were compelling it to commence the 
contest. Something of this kind may 
have occurred in the Telephus; or the 
poet may be mimicking the famous 
scene in the Medea, exhibited six years 
previously, where the heroine takes 
counsel with her heart and her hand 
about the murder of her children, 1242-— 
50. And possibly the otdnpots avip of 
the Chorus here may be a reminiscence 
of the as ap’ 70a rérpos 7 aidupos of the 
Chorus there (1279), and even the lan- 
guage of Dicaeopolis, supra 461 ote 
pa Ai’ oic@’ of’ avros épyaer kaka, may be 
really the reflection of the remark of 
the Chorus to Jason otk oic@’ of Kaxaov 
édnAvéas. I do not think that either 
here, or in Medea 1056 and 1242, any 
special distinction is intended between 
the @vpos and the xapdia. Medea ap- 
pealed- sometimes to the one, and some- 
times to the other; and Dicaeopolis 
follows her example. 


March ! 


O well done, heart ! 


483. ypaypn| The line from which 
racers started. See the Commentary on 
Knights 1159. He pictures an imaginary 
line, a sort of Rubicon, across the stage, 
on the other side of which lies the 
perilous adventure he is about to under- 
take. 

A84, xarantmy Evpinidny| ‘‘Non ibis, 
licet Kuripidem imbiberis ? ’’—Bergler. 
Lucian, as has often been observed, 
adopts this phrase at the commence- 
ment of his Jupiter Tragoedus, where 
Zeus is beginning a lament in high 
Tragic style, and Athene says Koiyiooy 
opyav, ei py Kop@dety Gomep ovToe Suvd- 
peOa, pndé tov Etpinidny 6dov kararero- 
Kapev, @oTE ToL UTodpaparoupyety. 

488. dyaua kapdias}] His heart at 
length “screws its courage to the 
sticking-place,” and Dicaeopolis ad- 
mires its pluck. But if Dicaeopolis is 
surprised at his own courage, much 
more so are the Chorus. From their 
language it would seem that they 
hardly expected him to return to ~ 
deliver his speech. For though there 
has been no change in the scene, and 
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Dicaeopolis has never left the stage, 
yet (such were the make-believes of the 
old Attic Comedy) he is supposed to 
have gone out of sight to discover 
Kuripides, and only to have reappeared 
to the eyes of the Chorus when he has 
crossed the line and is standing by the 
chopping-block again. In reality all 
these expressions of surprise and ad- 
miration are intended to impress the 
audience with the fact that the poet 
is well aware of the risk he is running, 
and so to predispose them in his favour. 

497. pn pot POovnanr | Dicaeopolis now 
commences his pyow paxpay, which ex- 
tends over sixty lines. The whole 
speech is in some sense a parody of the 
speech of Telephus in the EKuripidean 
Play; crodcbels rois Tyrehou paxopact 
map@det Tov éxeivou Adyor, says the author 
of the First Argument. Several pas- 


sages are taken with little or no change 
from that speech ; such as these opening 
lines which in the Tragedy ran 


HN poe pOovncnr’, dvipes ‘EAAHVwY aKpot, 
ei mWTwXOs WY TETANK ev EcOdoioW A€éyev. 


Telephus is addressing the Greek 
chieftains, but Dicaeopolis is addressing 
the audience; for it is the audience, 
and not merely the Acharnians, that 
he wishes to conciliate. We shall find, 
as we go on, other lines or phrases 
borrowed from the Tragic Play. But 
of course there could be nothing in the 
Telephus corresponding to the argu- 
ment of Dicaeopolis ov behalf of the 
Lacedaemonians. We must picture to 
ourselves throughout the speech Dicaeo- 
polis clad in the rags and tatters of his 
prototype, and leaning, imep emeEnvov, 
over the chopping-block. Some think 
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What will you say ? 
Man, is it true 


CHOR. 


What wili you do? 


You are made up of iron and of shamelessness too ? 

You who will, one against us all, debate, 

Offering your neck a hostage to the State ! 
Nought does he fear. 

Since you will have it so, speak, we will hear. 


Di. Bear me no grudge, spectators, if, a beggar, 
I dare to speak before the Athenian people 
About the city in a Comic Play. 
For what is true even Comedy can tell. 
And I shall utter startling things but true. 
Nor now can Cleon slander me because, 
With strangers present, I defame the State. 
"Tis the Lenaea, and we’re all alone; 


that the whole idea of the émiEnvoy is 
a burlesque of a passage of the Telephus 
preserved by Stobaeus (xiii. 10): 
’"Ayapepuvov, oud’ ei wéAexuy év XEpotv Exwr 
péAAot Tis eis TPAXNAOY EuBarely Epov, 
ovynoopa, Sixaa vy’ dvremety Exwv. 

500. 76 yap Sixkaov x.7.A.] Compare 
the poet’s promise, infra 655 copewdnoev 
ra Otkaa, and his vaunt in Knights 510 
that, amongst other things, toApa re 
Aéyev ta dixkaa. Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat? And not only was it pos- 
sible for the Comic Poets to speak the 
truth to the Athenian Demus, they 
were almost the only persons who 
ventured to do so. “Eye & oida pév Gre 
mpocavrés eat evartiovo bat tals tuerépats 
dtavotais, Kal Src Snpoxpatias ovons ovK 
gore mappyota, wAny evOdde prev trois ddpo- 
veotdrots Kal pndev tuav pportiCovary, ev 


d€ to Oedrpw tois KopmdodidacKkddors.— 
Isocrates, De Pace 17 (p. 161D). Their 
free and outspoken comments on passing 
events, their songs and satire, con- 
tributed largely to the creation of 
an atmosphere which crystallized into 
public opinion. See Plato’s Apology, 
chap. 3 (p. 19), and the language of 
Lysias about Cinesias, quoted in the 
Commentary on Birds 1872. 

502. dsaBadet KA€wv] This is the second 
allusion to the proceedings taken by 
Cleon against the author of the “ Baby- 
lonians.”” See the note on 378 supra. 
And here we see the ground of the 
objection taken to that play. 

504. atrot yap éeopev] We are alone; 
by ourselves, infra 507, Thesm. 472. 
He explains, four lines below, why he 
uses this expression although the péroiko 
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ocioas &traow éeuBddro Tas oikias: 





were present.—otmi Anvaio tr’ aywyv, And. 


it is the Lenaean festival, This is called 
“the festival at Lenaeum” because, 
before the Great Theatre of Dionysus 
was erected, the place at which it was 
celebrated was called ‘ Lenaeum.” A?- 
vatoy' mepiBoros peéeyas "AOnvnoww, év @ 
Tovs dyavas Hyov, mpd Tov TO Oéarpoy oiko- 
SopnOjvat, Gvopagovres emi Anvaio. «€or 
d€ év ait@ Kai iepdy Atovicov Anvaiov.— 
Photius. 


y , 
aotet Anvatoy, mepiBodov exov péyay, Kal 
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éy a’t@ Anvaiov Atovicor iepov, év @ emere- 
Aovyro of ayaves “AOnvaiwy, mplv rd Oéatpov 
oikoSopnOnvar.— Hesychius. 
mepiBords tis peyas "AOnvnow év @ iepov 


t 


> 
emt Anvaig’ 


A.vovvocu Anvatov, kat Tovs ayavas Ayo 
rovs oxnvikovs.— HKtym. Magn. and (more 
briefly) Suidas. It seems thatthe whole 
or the greater part of the Lenaeum 
was included in the circuit of the sub- 
sequent Theatre. 

505. pépo] He is thinking of what 
occurred at the Great Dionysia when, 
before the dramatic performances com- 
menced, the tribute brought by the 
allies was spread out, talent by talent, 
over the theatrical orchestra, in the 
sight of the assembled Hellenes. ‘So 
thoroughly,” says Isocrates, ‘‘ had our 
forefathers mastered the art of making 


themselves detested."—De Pace 99 
(p. 175). 

508. dyvpa] Bran. See Wasps 1310. 
The chaff is winnowed away by the 
farmer, and nothing then remains but 
the bare grain which he hands over to 
the miller. The miller, by grinding 
and sifting the grain, separates the bran 
from the flour. ‘We ave all grain here 
to-day,” says Dicaeopolis, “well purged 
and winnowed. I say ‘all grain’ 
though the péroxo. are present; for 
dorot and pérockoe combine to form the 
grain; the doroit being the flour and 
the péroco: the bran.” Nothing can 
be more neat and appropriate than 
the language. Yet with unaccountable 
perversity some excellent scholars have 
interpreted the line to mean that the 
peroxoe themselves had been winnowed 
away. Nor does the fact that such an 
interpretation lands them in absurdities 
lead them to abandon it; on the con- 
trary, it makes them stigmatize the line 
itself as ‘‘ false,” “inept,” and spurious. 
Perhaps nothing in the whole range of 
Aristophanic criticism is more won- 
derful than the four propositions which 
Dobree, usually as sensible as he is 
acute, advances against the genuineness 
of the line. They are as follows :— 
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No strangers yet have come; nor from the states 
Have yet arrived the tribute and allies. 
We’re quite alone clean-winnowed ; for I count 
Our alien residents the civic bran. 

The Lacedaemonians I detest entirely ; 
And may Poseidon, Lord of Taenarum, 
Shake all their houses down about their ears ; 


(1) ‘‘rricoey est ra nirvpa eximere, 
non ra axvpa.”’ This is quite correct, 
and the key to the right understanding 
of the passage ; and the inference, one 
would suppose, would be ‘‘ Ergo aderant 
of petoiko.” (ra axyvpa). But not so 
Dobree. His second proposition is 

(2) “Ergo ABERANT pérokor, quod 
ineptum est.’’” Can anything be more 
astounding than this? Before we 
answer that question let us look to the 
third proposition. 

(3) “Ergo &évor = péroskor, quod fal- 
sum est.” And this absurdity is thrust 
upon Aristophanes, who is carefully dis- 
tinguishing between the two classes. 

(4) “Non tanti erant péroxo ut 
coramillis male audire puderet populum 
Atheniensem.” This proposition, like 
the first, points to the true interpre- 
tation of the passage, but points in 
vain. Hardly any Commentator, except 
Dr. Merry, has fully realized the poet’s 
meaning. 

509. éya dé prod] Just as Mnesilochus, 
in the Thesmophoriazusae, thinks it 
prudent to commence his speech in 
defence of Euripides by expressing a 
general detestation of the man (mod 
Tov avdp éxeivoy), so here Dicaeopolis, 
commencing his speech twép Aaxedar- 


povioy, attempts to conciliate his 
audience by expressing a general de- 
testation of their conduct. 

510. Hocedéy] Poseidon was the 
special sender of earthquakes, SeciyOay, 
"Evvociyauos; and the most terrible 
earthquake that ever visited Sparta was 
attributed to the violation of his sanc- 
tuary at Taenarum, now Cape Matapan, 
some Helots who had fled for refuge 
there having been dragged out and 
put to death by the pursuing Spartans, 
Thuc. i. 128. So violent and _ pro- 
longed were the shocks that they are 
said to have shaken down every house 
in Sparta. 
avdpas eis TO iepoy Karamedevydras TO emt 


Uj 
AakeOatpoviots aroKreivaow 


Tawvdp@ rov Tlooedavos, ot peta tmodv 
€ociaOn ohiow n modts ouvexei TE Gpod 
kat ioyup® TO Teope, Gore oiklay py- 
Sepiav trav ev AaxeSaipove avtisxeiv.— 
Pausanias vii. 25. 1. This earthquake 
had far-reaching historical conse- 
quences, and is again mentioned by 
Aristophanes in Lys. 1142. These pas- 
sages have been already referred to 
by Bergler and Elmsley. Laconia was 
indeed always a land of earthquakes. 
The Temple at Taenarum was, the 
Scholiast informs us, dedicated to [o- 
cedav 'Acddareos: see infra 682. 
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pépvynobe To00', rt ovyxi Thy wodw Aéyo, 
GAN advdpdpia poxOnpa, mapakekopupéeva, 
dripa kal wapdonpa Kal rapd€éeva, 
éovxopdvTe. Meyapéwy 7a xAavioia: 
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512. xapot] ‘Os Kal avrois Tois *Ayap- 
vetowv.—Scholiast. This hacking down 
of their dear vines (for here again 
durédta is the diminutive not of size 
but of affection; see on 404 supra) is 
throughout the chief grievance of the 
old Acharnians. 

514. ri ratra] A very similar line will 
be found in Thesm. 473, where see the 
Commentary. 

516. ovxi tiv wédwy] He is emphatic 
on this point, not wishing it to be said 
again that ryv wéAw Kak@s Neyer; supra 
503, infra 631. 

519. yAavioxta] These are the é€opides 
which formed the staple manufacture 
of Megara; Meyapéwy of mdciorot dard 
é£@pidSorotlas Statpépovrar.—Xen. Mem. 
li. 7.6. See Peace 1000 and the note 
there. There too cucumbers and garlic 
are enumerated amongst the articles 
imported, as I conceive, from Megara. 
That sucking-pigs, garlic, and salt were 


so imported we know from the scene 
with the Megarian, infra 760-4, where 
the visitor says that he brings no garlic 
or salt, for the Athenians have de- 
stroyed the garlic, and taken possession 
of the salt works; he can only bring 
pigs for the requirements of the Mys- 
teries. And these pigs, who are really 
his own little daughters dressed up to 
imitate pigs, he is eager to swap for a 
little salt and garlic; and sepimadas 
says the Scholiast on 812 ratra rapa rod 
AtxatormdAudos (nret, & mpdrepov of Meyapeis 
adXots wapetyov. In the political salad 
made in Peace 242 seqq. garlic is taken 
as the representative of Megara. But 
Dicaeopolis seems to be putting the cart 
before the horse. The Common In- 
formers could have found little scope 
for their activity, until after the decree 
excluding the Megarians from the 
Athenian market. 

O21. xovdpovs aGdas] Rock salt, con- 
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For I, like you, have had my vines cut down. 
But after all—for none but friends are here— 
Why the Laconians do we blame for this? 
For men of ours, I do not say the State, 
Remember this, I do not say the State, 

But worthless fellows of a worthless stamp, 
Tll-coined, ill-minted, spurious little chaps, 
Kept on denouncing Megara’s little coats. 


And if a cucumber or hare they saw, - 


Or sucking-pig, or garlic, or lump-salt, 
All were Megarian, and were sold off-hand. 


Still these were trifles, and our country’s way. 


But some young tipsy cottabus-players went 


trasted with Aemrot ddes, the fine salt 
used at the dinner table: ares, od yovdpot 
GAAG Xavvor kat Aerrot Gomep yrov.—Aris- 


-totle, Meteorol.ii. 3,41. Elmsley refers 


to the crow-song in Athenacus viii. 59 
(p. 359 F), and to a passage from our 
poet’s Gerytades cited by several 
authorities : 


(A) kat mas ey SOevédou payouw’ av pnyara ; 
(B) eis dfos éuBamrédpevos 7) AenTods GAas. 


528. kdmixopia] Our country's custom, 
and therefore not to be taken too 
seriously. It was merely, to use a 
slang expression of our own, “ pretty 
Fanny’s way.” For the Common-In- 
former nuisance was the special product 
of Athens. See infra 821, 903, 904, &c. 
But the next step could not be con- 
doned in that manner, 

524, Syaiday|] Of ard trdv ’AOnvaioy 
Meyaptxny yuvaika Apracav Sipaidav. Sa- 
pixorepov Oé eimre Sipaiday. tavrns dé Kat 
"AAKLBiadns npdobn, ds Kal Soxet avaremet- 
Kévat Tivds Npmakévat Thy mépyny.—Scho- 
liast. Alcibiades was the very man to 
indulge in an insolent freak of this 
kind; but he could not have been much 


‘the quarrel. 


over sixteen at the time; and, had he 
been its author, the fact would hardly © 
have escaped the notice of other writers. 
Aristophanes, who mentions Alcibiades 
(not for the first time) in this very play, 
says that the offenders were veavia 
pedvookdtraBor, young fellows who had 
been drinking and cottabus-playing, 
meaning that the whole affair was, to 
use Mr. Green’s words, a mere drunken 
frolic. It must be remembered that 
the Megarians themselves looked upon 
these lines as giving a substantially 
true account of the commencement of 
See Plutarch, Pericles, 
chap. 30. 
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526. mepvoryyopevor] The word is 
equivalent to éoxopodiopevor supra 166, 
dioryé being either the outer skin (rd 
Aéppa), or more probably the stalk (Theo- 
phrastus vii. 4 ad fin.), of garlic, The 
Scholiast says, PtovyE A€yerar 7d Eros 
Aémriopa Tov oxopddor.  emarkev ovy rovto 
eis Meyapéas Ott moddd oxédpoda €xovow. 
We noticed, a few lines back, that 
garlic was a specialty of Megara. 

527. ’Aomacias| The genitive may be 
governed either by dvregéxdeyay (as 
Elmsley thinks) or by wépva. It comes 
to the same thing. There is no doubt 
that this beautiful and accomplished 
courtezan, the mistress and counsellor of 
Pericles, trained up young girls to follow 
her own profession. See Athenaeus 
(xiii. 25), Plutarch (Pericles 24. 5), to 
which passages Kuster refers. Grote’s 


Kpdrioros ovros éyéver’ 


suggestion (xlviil, note) that doracias is 
the accusative plural, agreeing with 
mépvas (which Suidas reads for zépva), 
has found no favour with anybody, and 
is indeed quite inadmissible. It was 
the insult to Aspasia which is repre- 
sented as arousing the anger of Pericles. 

530. OvAvpmos| This is of course the 
special epithet, and to “thunder and 
lighten” the special prerogative, of 
Zeus the King of the Gods. And it is, 
I suppose, from this very passage, which 
is frequently quoted by later writers, 
that Pericles obtained amongst them 
the distinctive title of ‘the Olympian.” 
The Scholiast here preserves the noble 
description which Eupolis gave in his 
‘“‘Demi’’ of the transcendent oratory of 
Pericles. 


avOpwrov éyerv. 


‘Omére rapédAOa: 8, wamep dyaol Spopis, 
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And stole from Megara-town the fair Simaetha. 


Then the Megarians, garlicked with the smart, 


Stole, in return, two of Aspasia’s hussies. 


From these three Wantons o’er the Hellenic race 
Burst forth the first beginnings of the War. 

For then, in wrath, the Olympian Pericles 
Thundered and lightened, and confounded Hellas, 
Enacting laws which ran like drinking-songs, 


That the Megarians presently depart 


From earth and sea, the mainland, and the mart. 
Then the Megarians, slowly famishing, 
Besought their Spartan friends to get the Law 
Of the three Wantons cancelled and withdrawn. 
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The last three lines are quoted by 
Diodorus Siculus (xii. 40) who prefixes 
to them lines 580, 581 of the Acharnians, 
and ascribes all five lines to Eupolis. 

532. déomep oxddta] He is likening, as 
the Scholiast observes, the decree where- 
by the Megarians were excluded from 
all the markets of Attica, and from 
every harbour throughout the Athenian 
empire, to the famous scolium by 
Timocreon of Rhodes. 

wperev o°, @ TUPAE TAovTe, 

pHTE yn PHT’ ev Oadracon 

pyr’ év jreipy pavqvat, 

GAA Taprapdéy re vaiev 

Kw’ Axépovta, 5a oe ydp mav7’ 
éoriy dvOpwros KaKd. 


533. as xpn Meyapéas] The purport of 
the decree is more than once stated by 
Thucydides, ro Wydicpa ev @ eipnto 


avrovs [rods Meyapéas] wn xpyoOae tois 
Atpéot trois év tH ’AOnvaiwv apyn pndé TH 
"Arrixn ayopa, 1. 67, 189, 144. And com- 
pare Aulus Gellius vi. 10. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, at the enthusiasm 
with which the Megarian salutes the 
Athenian market, infra729. Inthatscene 
we have a vivid portraiture of famine, 
no longer advancing step by step, Badnp, 
upon the Megarians, but already arrived 
at starvation point. It is true that the 
closing of the Athenian market would 
not by itself have reduced the Megarians 
to such extreme destitution, since the 
markets of Corinth and the Peloponnese 
were still open to them; but the double 
invasion and ravage of their country 
every year by the Athenian armies left 
them no produce to take to the market. 
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ovk 70édopev O Huets Seopévov TOAAGKLS. 


kavred0ev 40n wadtayos nv Tov adomidor, 


3 “~ ~ lon 
Epel TIS, OV XPV: AAG Ti ExpHy eimare. 


540 


> 
pep, ef Aaxedatpovioy tis éxmreboas oKddet 


amédoro divas kuvidioy Yepidior, 
lon > NX 9 , > ~ - 
KabyncO adv év Sépoictv; 4 moAAod ye dei" 


N\ - 2 BY 3 , 
Kal kdpta pévrav evOéws Kadeirxere 


Tptakoctas vats, nv O° av % mods AEM 


545 


OoptBov orpariwray, rept Tpinpdpxov Bo7s, 
picbod didopévov, Taddkadiov ypucovpévor, 


oTOaS oTEVAaXOVENS, TITiMY LETPOVLEVOY, 


538. Seopévoy modddxis] With this 
Thucydides is in entire agreement. 
The Lacedaemonians, he says (i. 139), 
goravres map *AOnvaiovs . . . pdadtora 
mavrav Kat évdndétata mpovAeyov TO Trept 
Meyapéoy Wndiopa Kabedovor pi) Gv yiyve- 
oOa modrepoyv. .. of & "AOnvaior ov're raXNa 
vmnkovoy, ore TO Wndiopa Kabypovr. 

539. mdrayos doridov] The clash of 
shieldagainst shield, the dAicpés dorider, 
with which Hellenic armies closed. In 
Eur. Heracleidae 832 the meeting of 
the two hostile armies is accompanied 
by the roar of clashing shields, rarayov 
doridor. 

540. dpet tis, od xpnv] Kai roidro amo 
Tnrépmov Evpinidov, says the Scholiast. 
Probably the entire line is parodied, 
though considerably altered, from the 
Tragedy. 

541. éxmdevoas cxadhec] The Lacedae- 
monians are blamed for the course they 
pursued in consequence of the conduct 
of Athens towards Megara. The speaker 
undertakes to show that, under similar 
circumstances, the Athenians them- 


selves would have acted in a precisely 
similar manner. The Athenians had 
donetwo things: (1) they had confiscated 
and sold Megarian goods; and (2) they 
had gone to Megara, and carried off 
Simaetha. He supposes therefore that 
the Lacedaemonians have done two 
things, viz. (1) that they have gone out 
in a vessel to Seriphus, and carried off 
apuppy-dog; and (2) that on returning 
to Sparta they confiscated and sold the 
puppy-dog. There would not be any 
other Seriphian property at Sparta for 
them to sell. This clumping together 
of two things, which in the case of 
Megara were quite distinct, viz. the 
thing confiscated and the thing carried 
off, has caused some difficulty and given 
rise to many conjectures which would 
destroy the parallel intended between 
the cases of Seriphus and Megara. Of 
course the provocation supposed to be 
given by the Spartans is reduced to the 
most trivial dimensions. The Whdicpa 
mept Meyapéoy is altogether ignored ; for 
Megara, a country of considerable im- 
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And oft they asked us, but we yielded not. 

Then followed instantly the clash of shields. 

Ye'll say They should not; but what should they, then ? 
Come now, had some Laconian, sailing out, 
Denounced and sold a small Seriphian dog, 

Would you have sat unmoved? Far, far from that! 
Ye would have launched three hundred ships of war, 
And all the City had at once been full 

Of shouting troops, of fuss with trierarchs, 

Of paying wages, gilding Pallases, 

Of rations measured, roaring colonnades, 


portance, is substituted Seriphus, an 
island of no importance to anybody, 
and a puppy-dog takes the place of 
Simaetha. Seriphus was one of the 
Cyclades, almost due east from Sparta. 
Its insignificance is emphasized, as the 
Commentators observe, by Juvenal’s 
double reference to parva Seriphus, vi. 
564, x. 170; and by Plato’s anecdote 
(Rep. i, chap. iv, pp. 329, 3380) about 
Themistocles who, when a Seriphian 
taunted him with owing his fame not 
to himself but to his city, replied, True, 
I should not have been famous had I been 
a Seriphian, nor you, had you been an 
Athenian. 

548. xadjo@ dy x.r.d.]| Here again we 
have a line borrowed, wholly or in part, 
from the Telephus. As to their launch- 
ing 300 triremes, that appears to have 
been the exact number of the Athenian 
galleys at the time of which Dicaeopolis 
is speaking, Thuc. 11. 13. 

546. aepi rpinpdpyouv Bons| Trierarchs 
not only had to get their ships ready for 
sea; they were also expected to give 


gratuities to the Opavirac and others, 
Thue. vi. 31; Plutarch, de Gloria 
Atheniensium 6. No wonder then if, 
when an expedition was about to start, 
they found themselves the centres of 
clamorous and excited crowds. 

547. Hadhadiov] “Ev tais mpdpas tov 
Tpinpev nv dydd\pard tia Evdwa tis 
"AOnvas KxaOtOpupeva.—Scholiast. That 
these wooden statues were gilded and 
from time to time regilded is plain from 
the present passage. 

548. croas| Tihs Aeyouevns addtrore- 
Aidos, Hv @xkoddpnoe TeptxAjs, orov Kal 
Giros améxetro ths moAews. ny Oe zept 
Tov IHetpaca.—Scholiast. As to the roa 
avdgirdredts see Eccl. 686. It is, I 
suppose, the o7oa which, in the descrip- 
tion of Peiraeus, Pausanias (i. 1. 3) 
mentions under the name of ris oroas 
THs pakpas, ¢vOa kabéotnKey ayopa Tots emt 
6addoon. It seems to have been close 
to the dock, and would naturally, when 
an expedition was about to start, be 
crowded by eager purchasers. Blaydes 
refers to Demosthenes against Phormio 
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doKGv, TpoTeTHpeav, KkOovs evoupéevav, 


oKopddav, édadv, Kpouptov ev Sixrvots, 


550 


orepdver, tpixidav, adrAntpidov, Umwariov 


Q v4 ? > ? -? 
TO vedploy 0 av Kwméwv TAATOVPLEVOY, 


Todo ohotvTay, OarapiGy TpoToupevor, 


avrA@v, KeACVOTaY, ViyAdpwY, ouply Lato. 


radr’ od dri dv eOpare Tov d& THAedov 


555 


ovK olopecOa ; vods dp huty ovK eu. 


HM. A. ddnOes, Sritpimre Kal prapdrare ; 


Tauti ov TOAMaS TT@XObs @Y Huds héyey, 


\ vA +S > ? 4 
Kai ovxoddvrns ef Tis HY, @veidioas ; 


(42, p. 918), where the orator inveighs 
against one Lampis, who had sold at 
Acanthus for his own benefit a cargo of 
corn intended for Athens; and that too, 
he says, at a time ev 6 tuav of pev dv 
T® doret oixovyres Steperpovvro Ta GAdtra 
év T@ 'Qeiw, of O€ ev tH Lerpacet ev ro 
veopio SteAdpBavoy kat dBodor rovs aprovs, 
Kal emt THs paxpas oroas ta aAdura Kal 
TPLEKTOY [LETPOUPEVOL. 

549. rporearnpor| The ancient Greeks 
did not use rowlocks, such as we are 
accustomed to see on rowing-boats. 
With them each oar was furnished with 
a stout leathern loop (rpomés, Odyssey 
iv. 782, or rporarnp, Thue. i. 93), which 
was fastened to a peg or pin, called 
To supply the oar with its 
loop was called rpomoty, whence rporov- 
pevov four lines below. In the Persae 
(line 376) Aeschylus, describing the pre- 
parations of the Hellenic fleet for com- 
mencing the battle of Salamis, says 
that each sailor 


érpomovTo Kuwmnv oKarpov aud’ ednpEeTpor, 


oKah pos. 


Here the Scholiast explains rporwrnpev 
by ry indvrer, ray cuvdedvrwy mpos Tov 
matraNoy, Aéyo by roy oKadpoy, THY KoTNV. 

550. oxopddav «7.A.] The articles 
enumerated in this line are the pro- 
visions which soldiers and sailors were 
accustomed to carry: cf. infra 1099, 
Knights 600, Peace 1129, &c. In the 
next line creddvwy may possibly refer 
to the custom of twining wreaths about 
ships leaving the port; but it more 
probably refers to the revelry of the 
departing sailors ending in a brawl and 
uramta, black eyes. 

553. rvA@r] Tav Evrivey jA@v.—Scho- 
last. Here we have ruAos, a wooden peg ; 
and infra 860 and 954 rvAn, the indurated 
skin on a porter’s shoulder, rendered 
callous by the constant pressure of the 
yoke. These rvAo are being hammered 
into the vessel, when on a final inspec- 
tion its planks seem to require further 
strengthening or steadying. Oaramor, 
properly the oar of the Oadapirns, seems 
here used for “ oars” generally. 
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Of wineskins, oarloops, bargaining for casks, 

Of nets of onions, olives, garlic-heads, 

Of chaplets, pilchards, flutegirls, and black eyes. 

And all the Arsenal had rung with noise 

Of oar-spars planed, pegs hammered, oarloops fitted, 

_ Of boatswains’ calls, and flutes, and trills, and whistles. 

This had ye done; and shall not Telephus, 

Think we, do this? we’ve got no brains at all. 
SemicHorus I. Aye, say you so, you rascally villain you ? 


And this from you, a beggar ? 


Dare you blame us 


Because, perchance, we’ve got informers here ? 


554. atdov, keXevoray] These two 
words must not be taken together; they 
apply to two totally distinct offices. 
The xerevors, employing his voice only, 
gave orders to the crew, telling them 
when to start, when to stop, and so on. 
"Hy O€ 6 re krumos ths eipevias ovdevi GX 
€oxms, Gre amd mo\A@yv veoy Ev TaiT@ 
épecoopéevory, Kai Bon amd Tay Kehevotrav 
évduddévtwv Tas adpyds Te Kat avatravAas TH 
eipeoia, k.7.A.—Arrian. Exped. Alexandri, 
vi. 3.5. The atdds was played by the 
tpinpavAns who had no control over the 
crew, but merely played the tune to 
which the oarsmen kept time. Thus 
when Alcibiades was returning to 
Athens, after various successes in the 
northern parts of the Aegean, it was 
said that he selected avAciy pev eipeciay 
Trois €Aavvovot Xpvodyavoy tov TvGtovixny, 
kerevery O€ KadXAurmidny tov tov tpaywdiav 
iroxpirnv, Plutarch, Ale. 32; Athenaeus 
xii. 49, And in the voyage across the 
Lake in the Frogs, Charon is the ke\ev- 
arjs (line 207), while the Frogs, sing- 
ing their Evvavdoy dpvev Body, perform 


the duty of the rpinpavdns. Although 
some take wiyAapos to be a musical 
instrument, a jife; yet the authorities 
in favour of its meaning a musical 
sound, a till or flourish, very largely 
preponderate. I think that Pollux (iv. 
82) is the only ancient writer who calls 
it an instrument, “a little Egyptian 
pipe,” while the explanation reperi- 
opata, mepiepya Kpovpata OY peAn is given 
by Pollux himself in the next section, 
Hesychius, Photius, Suidas, the Scholiast 
here, &c. 

550. rov d€ THyrehov| The speech ends, 
as it began, with a quotation from the 
Telephus of Euripides: kai raira ék 
Tnrépov Evpimridov, the Scholiast says. 
Its effect is to split the Chorus into two 
equal sections; one still hostile to the 
speaker, the other convinced by his argu- 
ments; one speaking by the original 
Coryphaeus, the other by an improvised 
leader. The contention between them 
is so sharp that they presently come to 
blows in the orchestra. 
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HM. B. vi rov Tlowedo, kal Aéyer y’ Errep Ayer 560 
Oikaa wévTa Koveey adtdy Webderat. 

HM. A. cir’ ef Sixata, robrov eimety air’ éxpiay ; 
aN’ ot TL Xalpwv Tadra ToApyoes Eyes. 

HM. B. odros od rot Beis; od peveis; ws ef Oevets 


Tov dvdpa TotTov, adris apOjoe Taxa. 565 


HM. A. io Adpay’, & BrAérav dorparas, 
BonOnoov, ® yopyorsda, haveis, 
in Adpay’, ® pir’, @ gudéra: 
eiTe TIS EaTL Taki- 
apXos, } oTparnyos, 7) 
Tesxoudyas avijp, BonOnodrw 570 


Tis avioas. eyo yap exopmat pécos. 


AA. 


mobev Bons ijKovoa TrodEmloTn pias ; 
mot xpy BonOety ; mot Kvdotpov euBarety ; 


ris Topyov’ é€jyetpev éx Tob odyparos ; 


Al. @ Adpay’ fpws, Trav Adporv Kai TY Adyar. 


564. ovros ot mot Oeis;] These words 
are repeated, Wasps 854, Thesm. 224, 
and, with airy for otros, Lys. 728. And 
the ov peveis which follows is constantly 
found in appeals of this kind; Knights 
240, Birds 354, 1055, Thesm. 689, Plutus 
417. Here there isan intentional jingle 
between Geis, pevets and Oeveis. 

566. io Aduax’] We have seen that 
of the three buildings at the back of 
the stage, one was intended to represent 
the house of Lamachus. To that house 
the Semichorus which is worsted in the 
fray now directs an appeal for assist- 
ance; calling upon Lamachus, and any 
fighter he may chance to have with 
him, to come with all speed to the 


575 


rescue, ¢y@ yap, says the speaker, ¢youa 
pécos, a phrase of the wrestling school, 
indicating that the person so held is 
completely overpowered, and helpless 
in the grasp of his adversary. Here no 
doubt the Coryphaeus has been caught 
round the waist and lifted from the 
ground, so that his opponent’s threat in 
line 565, atrés adpOncee raya, has been 
fulfilled to the letter. 

567, yopyoAsda] The epithet yopyds 
simply means ¢errible; and Hesychius 
is obviously wrong in thinking that 
there is any reference here to the Gorgon 
on the shield of Lamachus, infra 574, 
1124. The reference 1s merely to his 
Tpeis Karaoktous Addovus, infra 965, 1109. 
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Semicnorus II. Aye, by Poseidon, every word he says 
Is true and right; he tells no lies at all. 

S.C. I. True or untrue, is he the man to say it? 
I'll pay him out, though, for his insolent speech. 


S.C. II. Whither away ? 


I pray you stay. If him you hurt, 


You'll find your own self hoisted up directly. 


(A scuffle takes place in the orchestra, in which the leader of the first semichorus is worsted.) 


S.C. I. Lamachus ! 


Help! with thy glances of lightning ; 


Terrible-crested, appear in thy pride, 
Come, O Lamachus, tribesman and friend to us; 
Is there a stormer of cities beside ? 


Is there a Captain ? 
Help me, O help! 


O come ye in haste, 
I am caught by the waist. 


Lamacuus. Whence came the cry of battle to my ears ? 
Where shall I charge? where cast the battle-din ? 
Who roused the sleeping Gorgon from its case? 

D1. O Lamachus hero, O those crests and cohorts ! 





568. g@uAéra] Mueller refers to a frag- 
mentary inscription (Boeckh 11. 32, b. 
28) in which occur the words orparnyots 
Aapayo Keparnéev. If this refers to our 
Lamachus, he certainly was not a fellow 
tribesman of the Acharnians; for Ke@ady 
belongs to the tribe Acamantis, and 
Acharnae to the tribe Oeneis. But 
gvrérns is often used loosely, as in Birds 
368 ; and here means merely “‘one of 
the same War-party.”’ 

572. modev x.r.A.| Ina later scene we 
shall see Lamachus arming for the fray: 
but here he enters already fully armed ; 
with his terribly waving crest, and the 
Gorgon emblazoned on his shield. In 
the appeal just directed to his house, 


there was twice a request for help 
(BonOnaor, BonOncdro). Lamachus is 
ready and desirous BonOety, and only 
wants to know in which direction he is 
to make his charge. Kvudoipos, the tumult 
of battle, the hurlyburly, is the name of 
War's attendant in the Peace. 

574, ris Topydév é&nyeipey] This line is 
no doubt borrowed, or imitated, from 
some Tragic Play. It is repeated with 
some variation, infra 1181; but there 
at the end of the line we have ex ris 
auntdos for ék tov odyparos here. Here 
the Gorgon stands for the shield itself ; 
there for the emblazonment of the 
shield. 
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HM. A. @ Adpay’, od yap otros &vOpwrros maédat 
amacay Huav THY mbALv KaKkoppobet ; 
AA. obros od ToApas Tr@YSs Oy Aéyey THE ; 
Al. © Adyuay’ fpws, dd\X& ovyyvepny exe, 
ef MT@YXOS Oy elréy TL KadTT@PVAGENY. 
AA. i 8 eimas jpas; ovk épets; = AT. odK 010d Ta 580 
€ A ~ - AQ ~ e 3 n~ ‘ 
bd Tov déous yap TeV dTAwY iALyYyla. 
add’ dvT Bore oa, dméveyKé prov THY poppova. 
AA. idod. AI. wapdéées vuv trriav adrhy épol. 
AA. kelrat. AI. dépe vuy amd Tod Kpdvovs po 76 wrepév. 
AA. tovutl wridov cot. AI. tis Kepadis viv pov raBod, 585 
iv’ e€epéow: BdedXUrropat yap rovs Aégous. 
AA. obros, ri dpdces ; 7O wrik@ pédAELs Epeiv ; 
AI. mridov ydp éoTi; eié pot, Tivos wore 
ov r. ? s 4 
dpvibds Early ; apa KopmroAakvOov ;s 
AA. otp’ ds reOvfga. AI. pydapads, @ Adpaxe 590 


> N > » ? 9 
ou yap KaT LoOXUV €oTly’ 


577. dmracay npav] Kal rodro éx Tydé- 
cov.—Scholiast. xakoppoféw is indeed a 
specially Huripidean word, It occurs 
again in Thesm. 896, and is there put 
into the mouth of Euripides. 

579. araxds avy] We must remember 
that Dicaeopolis is still clothed in the 
loathly habiliments which Huripides 
had lent him. 

582. poppdva] Hellenic nurses seem to 
have had a plentiful supply of bug- 
bears or fanciful terrors wherewith to 
frighten their nurslings. Moppo, one of 
these bogeys, is both here and in Peace 
474 employed for the Gorgon-shield 
of Lamachus; while in Knights 693 
Hopp tov Opdaovus ; boh for your bluster ! 
means that the- threats of Paphlagon 


ei 0 ioxupés «i, 


convey no terror to his adversary’s 
mind. So in Birds 1245 poppodtrreabe 
doxets; means Do you think to frighten 
me with old wives’ fables? and in Thesm. 
417 watch-dogs are described as poppo- 
AuKeia Tois potxois, Where see the Com- 
mentary. In Frogs 925 the epithet 
poppopwrd, though directly derived from 
pdppopos, is closely connected with poppe. 

584. mrepdv] TIrepov airet iva é&epéon’ 
el@Oacot yap ot duaepeis mrep@ xpjoGa— 
Scholiast. Kuster refers to a fragment 
from the Horae of Cratinus, preserved 
by Pollux x. 76, pov Bdcdvypia o° exer; | 
MTEpOVY TaXéws Tis Kal AEkayny EvEeyKdTo. 


And Elmsley to Plutarch (De Rep. Ger. 


chap. 4), who says that Plato Comicus 


introduced the Athenian Demus, dis- 
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S.C. I. O Lamachus, here has this fellow been 
With frothy words abusing all the State. 


Lam. You dare, you beggar, say such things as those? 
Dr. O Lamachus hero, grant me pardon true 
If I, a beggar, spake or chattered aught. 
Lam. What said you? Hey? Dz. I can’t remember yet. 
I get so dizzy at the sight of arms. 
I pray you lay that terrible shield aside. 
Lam. There then. D1. Now set it upside down before me. 
Lam. *Tis done. D1. Now give me from your crest that plume. 
Lam. Here; take the feather. D1. Now then, hold my head, 
And let me vomit. I so loathe those crests, 
Lam. What! use my feather, rogue, to make you vomit ? 
Di. A feather is it, Lamachus? Pray what bird 
Produced it? Is it a Great Boastard’s plume? 
Lam. Death and Destruction! Dr. No, no, Lamachus. 


That’s not for strength like yours. 


gusted with the demagogues of the day, 
airourvta exdvyyv Kal mrEpov Oras eeu]. 
And Meineke, on the line of Cratinus 
quoted above, refers to Nicander, Alexi. 
pharmaca 362. In the present case 
the wrepdy is a huge ostrich feather, but 
Lamachus, handing it to Dicaeopolis, 
superciliously calls it a mere mriAdoy, a 
term applicable not to the quill feathers 
of a bird, but to the soft and downy 
plumage ofits breast and body. “ What! 
call you this a writov?”’ says Dicaeo- 
polis; ‘“‘What bird, I wonder, can have 
these gigantic feathers growing like 
down upon its breast ?” 

589. xoprodakvOov| The Great Boastard 
(bustard). The verb xopzodaxeiv is found 
in Frogs 961, and the form kopmodakvéeiv 


If strong you are 


is used by later writers. It has nothing 
to do with AnxvOos as the Scholiast 
supposes. 

d91. kar ioxiv €orw] These are very 
simple words, but it is difficult to say 
in what sense Dicaeopolis meant them 
to be understood. On the whole I take 
him to say That (viz. to slay me) is 
beyond your strength; though others 
translate 1t beneath your strength, and 
others again not a matter to be decided 
by strength. Itseems probable that there 
has been a slight scuffle between the 
two. What follows is mere ribaldry ; 
but I take the train of thought to be, 
“To slay me is a task beyond your 
strength ; if you are so strong as you 
pretend, show it in sOme easier way.” 
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Tip’ ovK admeWoéAnoas ; 
AA. 
Al. 
AI, 


2 AN lA Pd Fos 
eyo ydp €ipl TTOXOS ; 
boTIs ; 


evoTrA0S yap «el. 


2 


s ? ‘\ ‘\ > \ ow 
TauTl A€yEeLs GU TOV GTPATNHYOV TTWXOS wY ; 
AA. 
ToAiTNS XpynoTos, ov amrovdapyxidns, 


GAG Tis yap a; 
595 


adn’ é€ Grov wep 6 TéAELOS, oTpaTwvidns, 
ad 8 é€ drov wep 6 wédepos, picOapyxidns. 


AA. 


éxetpoTrovncav yap pe— 


Al. kéxkvyés ye Tpeis. 


“~ > 3 
radr’ ovv éym Bocdurrépevos eomrercdpuny, 


6p@v TroAodvs pev advdpas ev Tals rdé£eow,, 
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veavias 8” otovs ov diadedpaxéras 

‘ \ >_N / ~ ~ Q 
Tovs pev et Opaknys piodogopoiyras tpeis dpaypas, 
Ticapevohawinmovus, Ilavoupyimmapxisas- 
érépous 0¢ mapa Xdpyri, rods 0 év Xadat 


Tepnrobcoddpovs, Atoperadragovas, 


As regards the following line it is only 
necessary to remark (1) that each actor 
' was wearing the deppdrivoy aidoior, as 
usual in Attic Comedy; (2) that azo- 
Woke means glandem nudare, and has 
nothing to do with the rite of cir- 
cumcision, see on 158 supra; and (38) 
that evordos, whilst ostensibly referring 
to the military armour of Lamachus, 
yet involves an allusion to 6z\ov in the 
sense of aidotov, a sense which it some- 
times bears, as telwm in Latin. 

594. eye ydp eiut mrwyxés;| Hitherto 
he has acquiesced in this description, 
but now he suddenly changes his tone, 
and probably at the same moment, as 
Van Leeuwen suggests, throws off the 
rags of Telephus, and appears in the 
ordinary guise of an Athenian citizen. 
Henceforth he is Dicaeopolis himself, 
and we have nothing more to do with 
‘the Mysian Telephus.” 


605 


095. omovdapxidns| This and the 
similar forms in the two following lines 
signify the clan or tribe to which the 
speaker belongs. ““Who am I? an 
honest citizen, not one of the office- 
seeking clan.” 

598. xéxxvyes|] A cuckoo being vow et 
praeterea nihil is here, like the corre- 
sponding word “gowk” in Scotland, 
a term of contempt for a silly empty- 
headed fellow. Blaydes refers to the 
explanation given in Bekker’s Anecdota, 
p. 27. 24 of the word dBedrepoxdkkv€, 
namely aBédrepos Kal Kevds* KoKKUYya yap 
Aeyougt rov kevov katkoudoy. Here again, 
as in 516 supra, Dicaeopolis is eatery 
not to blame ri modu. " 

600. ev rais ra&eow] Tots rov modépov 
xaradéyors.—Scholiast. On active service. 

601. dtadedpaxdras| Running away from 
the toils of war to well-paid embassies. 
Of course nobody was less open to this 
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Why don’t you circumcise me? 


You’re well armed. 


Lam. What! you, a beggar, beard the general so? 
Di <A beggar am I, Lamachus? Lam. What else? 
Dri. An honest townsman, not an office-seekrian, 
Since War began, an active-service-seekrian, 
But you’re, since War began, a full-pay-seekrian. 
Lam. The people chose me— Dr. Aye, three cuckoo-birds. 


That’s what I loathe; that’s why I made my treaty, 
When grey-haired veterans in the ranks I saw, 


And boys like you, paltry malingering boys, 

Off, some to Thrace—their daily pay three drachmas— 
Phaenippuses, Hipparchidreprobatians, 

And some with Chares, to Chaonia some, 
Geretotheodores, Diomirogues, and some 


charge than Lamachus; but the poet 
has a grievance to expose, and makes 
Lamachus his whipping boy; an unde- 
sirable post, as Socrates found it two 
years later in the ‘‘ Clouds.” 

602. ext Opadxns| As Theorus, supra 
186. The pay is larger than that of 
the envoys to the Great King, supra 66. 

603. Ticapero—] In this line there 
are blended three names, Tisamenus, 
Phaenippus, and Hipparchides, repre- 
senting, whether they are or are not 
the names of real individuals known to 
the audience, a combination of noble 
birth and little worth. As to the irmos 
in the two later names cf. Clouds 63. 
Chares, in the following line, is doubt- 
less the name of some contemporary 
officer, unknown to us; possibly the 
grandfather of the general who played 
such a prominent part in Athenian 


affairs during the next century. The 
Chaonians had recently come into 
notice during the Acarnanian warfare 
in which Demosthenes so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and their name 
seems to have caused some amusement 
to the Athenians. The words éy Xador 
occur again in Knights 78, where see 
the Commentary. Then line 605 re- 
peats the puzzle of the present line. 
Geres (Eccl. 932) and Theodore, even if 
they did not stand at that moment for 
particular individuals, were doubtless 
names carrying a special significance 
to the audience; and Atopetadaéves, 
though purely fictitious, yet probably 
refers to some quacks who frequented 
the Temple of Heracles in that semi- 
urban deme. See Frogs 651 and the 
note there. 
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tovs 0 év Kapapivn xdv Té\a kav Karayéndg. 


AA. €xeporov7#Onoar ydp. 


AI. airtov dé ro 


bpas pev adel proOogopeiy a&unyéern, 


Tove dé pndév’; éredv, ® Mapirden, 


n0n wempéaBevKas ov odds @v EVN ; 


610 


avévevoe? Kalrot y éoTl cdppov Kadpydarns. 
ti dat Apdxvados xEvgopidns 7 Tpividns ; 


ss 


eLdéy Tis Upaov TaKBdTav’ 7 
od haciy. 


? ’ a 
ois Um epdvov TE Kal xpeay TPSNv ToOTé, 


Tous Xaovas; 
addr’ 6 Kowotvpas kai Adpaxos, 


615 


a ; 
@oTEp arovinTpov EKxEovTES EaTrépas, 


606. Karayéda] *Ap’ aicOdver tov Kara- 
yeov trav mpéoBeor ; Dicaeopolis asked 
above, line 76; and now he names 
Karayeda as one of the places to which 
their mpéoBes go. The name is, of 
course, @ mere pun upon Téda, and 
cannot be preserved in a translation. 
Kapdpeva kai TéXa modes Sexedias, éroince 
dé td KatayéXa amd tov Katayeday aitay 
Tovs otpatyyous.—Scholiast. The pun 
is imitated, as Porson observes, by 
Athenaeus vi. 96 (p. 314 F), where Ar- 
chestratus, the poet of the dinner-table, 
a Geloan by birth, is described as 6 ék 
Tedkas, paddov 6é€ Karayédas, aotnrns. 
And there is a somewhat similar joke 
in the Stichus of Plautus iv. 2. 50, where 
the brothers are ridding themselves of 
the parasite Gelasimus, and one of them 
says “Nolo e Gelasimo mihi te Cata- 
gelasimum.” 

609. MapirAadn] Taperoinae 76 dvopa 
amo ths papidns (supra 350).—Scholiast. 
He is addressing of course individual 
members of the Chorus. 

610. €vy] ’Ex moddov.—Scholiast. But 


this is too strong. The word merely 
means in past time, before this; and 
may here be translated already. It is 
somewhat strange that ¢vy (with the 
aspirate) should refer to the past, and 
évn (without an aspirate) to the future, 
supra 172, Eccl. 796; but such is un- 
doubtedly the rule. ey here is the 
word employed in the familiar phrase 
évn kai véa, the old and new day, Clouds 
1178. Asto dvévevoe see the rapemtypapy 
after 113 and the Commentary there. 
612. Tpividns| “Awd rod mpivov érdacev 
dvopa, ered) of “Axapvets avOpakeis’ 7 Oe 
mpivos émitndercoy Evdov eis avOpaxas.— 
Scholiast. Cf. 180, 667. There seems 
nothing to connect the names Dracyllus 


and Euphorides with the charcoal: - 


trade; for the suggestion that Eupho- 
rides means a “ good charcoal-carrier ” 
is very far fetched. 
614. 6 Kowcipas| Coesyra was th 
mother of Megacles, and her issue were 
chiefs of the great House of Alemaeon, 
the noblest and the proudest family in 
Athens. It does not seem that the 
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To Camarina, Gela, and Grineela. 


Lam. The people chose them— 


Di. And how comes it, pray, 


That you are always in receipt of pay, 


And these are NEVER ? 


Come, Marilades, 


You are old and grey; when have you served as envoy ? 


Never! 


Yet he’s a steady, active man. 


Well then, Euphorides, Prinides, Dracyllus, 
Have you Ecbatana or Chaonia seen ? 


NEVER! 


But Coesyra’s son and Lamachus, 


They have; to whom, for debts and calls unpaid, 
Their: friends but now, like people throwing out 


words 6 Koovpas are intended to desig- 
nate any particular individual; they 
are rather a general description of any 
young insolent noble. Compare Clouds 
46-8 and 800. And there is assuredly 
no ground for supposing that this needy 
and insolvent person, shunned by all 
his friends, was intended to represent 
Alcibiades, the most brilliant and most 
popular young man at Athens, who is 
mentioned infra 716 by his proper 
designation 6 KAesviov. 

615. im épdvov re kai ypeav| Owing to 
their [unpaid] subscriptions and debts. 
The gpavos at Athens was a sort of 
friendly society or club to which all the 
members of a family or other association 
were expected to contribute for the 
relief of their poor and destitute mem- 
bers. The name épavos was applied also 
to the contribution itself; see Lysistrata 
651-3. To make default in these con- 
tributions was to the Athenians what 
the non-payment of a debt of honour is 
to us, one of the meanest and most dis- 
ereditable actions. The youngsters in 


the text have made such default, and 
are indebted both to the ¢pavos as well 
as to other creditors. Their position 
was that of the man who in Demo- 
sthenes (First against Aphobus 31, 
p. 821) is described as the novnpdratos 
avOporev mwavrey, for that he épdvous re 
hédourre Aclorous Kal Umdypews yeyorev. 
616. dwdvumrpor] Dirty water from the 
bath. Kuster refers to Eustathius at 
Odyssey xix. 343 who says Iloddmmrpa fj ~ 
airny Aéyer THY vi Tov Today 7 Td Vdwp 
& mddas virrovrat, 5 Kat dmdvemrpov edeyov, 
®@s Kat 6 Kapexds éy *Ayapvedor Sndoi. 
Compare the line quoted from our poet’s 
“Heroes”? by Pollux vii. 167, x. 78, 
unmor ardvurrpov Oipal éxxeire pndé Aov- 
tpiov. ‘A very improper liberty pre- 
vailed at Paris in the fourteenth century, 
which was that all persons might throw 
‘their slops’ from their windows when- 
ever they chose, provided they gave 
notice three times before, by crying out 
Gare Veau. A like practice, however, 
seems to have continued longer at Edin- 
burgh.”—Beckmann’s Inventions (John- 
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“ Is 4 
amavres e€ioT@ Tapynvovy of didot. 


AA. © Snpoxparia, radra Sqr avacyerd ; 
Al. ov dfr’, €dv ph prcbogoph ye Adpayos. 
AA. GAN ody éyo pev mace Tedorovynoios 620 
del TodenHow, Kal Tapdéw wavTayh, 
kat vavol Kat weColot, KaTd 73 KapTepov. 
AI. éya@ dé knptrtm ye Tedorovynoios 
dmact kat Meyapetor kai Botwriots 
model ayopdcew mpos éue, Nandy de py. 625 
XO. dvip uke Tolot Abyotow, Kal Tov Ojpoy peramreiber 


TEpt TOY OTFOVOOY. 


ston’s translation, 11. 35). Sir Walter 
Scott in Waverley (vol. 111, p. 118, first 
edition) tells of a brawl in Edinburgh 
which might have ended very seriously, 
“had not a scream of Gardez l'eau from 
an upper window set all parties a 
scampering for fear of the inevitable 
consequences.” But Boswell, in his 


GAN arrodbvres Tots avamraicTols Eétriopev. 


life of Johnson, points out with patriotic 
satisfaction that the custom prevailed 
in London as well as in Edinburgh, 
citing from Oldham’s application of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal to London (the 
forerunner of Johnson’s famous poem) 
his imitation of lines 268-77 : 


If what [ve told can’t from the town affright 
Consider other dangers of the night, 

When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 
And emptied chamber-pots come pouring down 


From garret windows. 


Probably this was the practice in all 
many-storied houses in the cities of the 
Middle Ages. 

618. radra dy’ dvacyera;| If we had 
not known that the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles was some years later in date 
than the Acharnians, we might have 
imagined the present line to allude to 
a passage in that Tragedy, to which 
Bergler refers 6 Anuvia xOov,... 
Ont’ dvavXeETa ; 

625. Aapdaxe dé pn] Dicaeopolis is now 


TavutTa 


about to prepare a market-place for 
himself: when we next see him, infra 
719, the preparations are nearly com- 
pleted. And thither, he says, the 
Megarians and Boeotians may come and 
market, but thither Lamachus may never 
come. And in conformity with this pro- 
clamation we shall find that so soon as 
the market is opened, first a Megarian, 
and next a Boeotian, make their appear- 
ance, and deal with Dicaeopolis to their 
mutualsatisfaction ; but, when Lamachus 
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Their slops at eve, were crying “Stand away !” 


Lam. O me! 


Democracy ! can this be borne? 


Dri. No, not if Lamachus receive no pay. 


Lam. 


But I with all the Peloponnesian folk 


Will always fight, and vex them everyway, 


By land, by sea, with all my might and main. 


[ Exit. 


Di. And I to all the Peloponnesian folk, 
Megarians and Boeotians, give full leave 


To trade with me; but not to Lamachus. 


[ Bait. 


Cor. The man has the best of the wordy debate, and the hearts of the 


People is winning 


To his plea for the truce. 


anapaestics beginning. 


desires to take advantage of the market, 
he is at once rebuffed. The idea which 
some have entertained, viz. that the 
words Aapaxye@ dé pi are contrasted not 
with Meyapetou kai Botwrios but with 
mpos éne—so that the Megarians and 
Boeotians are invited to deal with 
Dicaeopolis, but not with Lamachus— 
seems to me repugnant both to the 
language and to the sense of the pas- 
sage. For how could they possibly deal 
with Lamachus? He has no market 
for them, and has just proclaimed his 
intention of waging against them a 
truceless war. But were it otherwise, 
how could Dicaeopolis prevent their 
dealing with him? He had control 
only over his own market. The words 
made cyopagey mean merely to market: 
just as we read in St. Matthew xxi. 12 
of people radotvras cat dyopdtorras év 
7@ iep>. And now both Lamachus and 
Dicaeopolis having re-entered their 


Now doff we our robes, our own 


respective houses, the former probably 
after line 622, the latter after the present 
line, the stage is empty; and the Chorus, 
turning to the audience, commence the 
first Parabasis that has come down to 
us, a Parabasis complete in all its seven 
parts. 

626, 627. THe Commarion. In this 
Parabasis the Commation consists of 
two anapaestic tetrameters ; 7d xoupdridy 
€ott otixav Svo avaraiotoy terpapétpov 
KaraAnktixkey. —Scholiast. The same 
metre is used in the Commation of the 
Peace, and again in that of the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. Notwithstanding this, the 
Parabasis proper is here, as in Knights 
504, Peace 735, Birds 684, specially 
distinguished as “‘ the anapaests.’’ And 
I suspect that, before the time of 
Aristophanes, this metre had been 
specifically appropriated to the Para- 
basis, and never, or hardly ever, ap- 


‘peared in any other part of the play. 
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"EE of ye yopoiow epéornkey Tpvytkots 6 diddoKados Huar, 


otra wapéBn mpos To O€arpov A€~wv ws SeEtds EoTLY’ 
diaBadrdpevos 8 dnd tov éxOpav ev AOnvaios raxuBovrors, 630 
ds Koumdel Thy mod Hpdv Kal Tov Ofjpov KabvBpi¢et, 


dmoxpiveoOat Setrat vuvi mpds AOnvaiovs weraBovrovs. 


dnoiv & civat woddy dyabav détos bpiy 6 months, 


Tmavaoas tas Eevixoiot Abyos py Aiav eEatraracOa, 


> eo 


pnd’ AdecOar Owmevopévovs pnd eivat yxavvomoniras. 


635 





It does not in fact appear elsewhere in 
the Acharnians; nor is it largely used 
in the Knights; but in every other 
extant play, except the Peace and the 
Thesmophoriazusae, it becomes the most 
important and the most prominent part 
of the Comedy. This was the inno- 
vation of Aristophanes, and hence, I 
imagine, it was that the metre became 
generally known as the Aristophanic, 
Hephaestion viii, Scholiast on Clouds 
263, 958, and Plutus 487. The very 
first words of the Commation show that 
though the speech of Dicaeopolis had 
captured only half the Chorus, yet his 
argument with Lamachus had done the 
rest; and both Semichoruses are now 
and henceforth his ardent and devoted 
partisans. They say that he is con- 
verting the Demus, meaning both the 
Chorus and the audience who, between 
them, fully represent the Demus of 
Athens. 

627. damoduvres|’ Amd perapopas trav azro- 
Svopevev dOAnraSy, ot drodvovrat rH €Ewber 
oTOANnY, iva evrévas XopEev@ct, Kal evoTpo- 
horepot Got mpos Ta madaicpara.—Scho- 
hast. 

628-58. THE PARABASIS PROPER. 


The Chorus vindicate their poet from 
the charges brought against him by 
Cleon on account of his outspoken 
criticism of political matters in his last 
year’s Comedy of the Babylonians. So 
far from seeking to injure the City, 
they say, his criticisms on its policy 
have, and are intended to have, the 
most beneficial results. ‘‘To warn you 
against being led astray by the flatteries 


’ of foreign ambassadors, to show you the 


wrongs inflicted by your demagogues on 
our Allies—these are things deserving 
not of censure, but of the highest 
praise; these are things which tend to 
make you prosperous in war and famous 
all over the world.” They might have 
added, “These are the things which 
Pericles himself would do, were he still 
alive,” especially if by the phrase fen- 
koiot Adyows they are referring, as is 
generally supposed, to the enthusiasm 
excited at Athens by the oratory of 
Gorgias of Leontini, an enthusiasm 
which was presently to issue in the 
fatal invasion of Sicily. 

629. mwapéBn] It was of course the 
Chorus who turned to the audience, 
and their leader who delivered the 
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Sincz first to exhibit his Plays he began, our Chorus-instructor has never 
Come forth to confess in this public address how tactful he is and how clever. 
But now that he knows he is slandered by foes before Athens so quick to 


assent, 


Pretending he jeers our City and sneers at the People with evil intent, 
He is ready and fain his cause to maintain before Athens so quick to repent. 
Let honour and praise be the guerdon, he says, of the Poet whose satire 


has stayed you 


From believing the orators’ novel conceits wherewith they cajoled and 


betrayed you ; 


Who bids you despise adulation and lies nor be citizens Vacant and Vain. 





anapaestic address; but inasmuch as 
the address is, as a general rule, the 
personal message of the poet to the 
audience, he is himself described, both 
here and in Peace 735, as coming 
forward and delivering the address in 
person. Mr. Rudd pleasantly remarks 
that if in his two earliest plays the 
poet missed the opportunity of making 
the Parabasis a vehicle for dilating on 
his own personal merits, the mistake 
was not often repeated in his subsequent 
Comedies. 


. 680. td rav éxOpdv] That is, by Cleon. 


and his creatures. This is the third 
allusion made in this Comedy to Cleon’s 
attack upon the poet on account of his 
“last year’s Babylonians.” See the 
Commentary on 3878 and 502 supra. 
Such an attack was the more dangerous 
because of the hasty way in which the 
Athenians formed their ‘judgements, 
raxvBovadot, although, as the poet goes on 
to say, they would change them with 
equal facility; perd8ovko:. Two recent 
instances of these. characteristics will 


occur to every reader. Some five years 
before the production of this Comedy 
they had turned upon Pericles, deprived, 
him of his offices, and inflicted upon 
him a heavy fine (Thue. ii. 65; Plutarch, 
Pericles 35); varepov & addis ov moddd, 
dmep Pidet duos roretv, says Thucydides, 
they restored him to his offices and’ 
placed everything in ris hands. Some 
three years later they sent a galley to 
Lemnos bearing Cleon’s decree that: 
every man in Mitylene should be put to 
death ; and on the next day dispatched 
a second galley on the same journey to 
countermand that terrible order. The 
idea of the two vessels, one with its 
message of death, and the other with 
its message of mercy, speeding across 


the Aegean at the same moment would 


naturally make a deep impression upon 
the Athenian mind. 

635. 7derGat Owrevopevous| This charge 
is repeated, in very similar terms, in 
Knights 1116, 1117; and with yavvo- 
moXiras compare Knights 1262, where 
Athens is called 4 Keynvatwy médts. 
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mporepov © bpas amd Tay modewv of mpéeaBels eLaTraTavTes 


Aw : YY ~ 2s 2 wv 
mparov pev loorepdvous éxdAouy> KasrelOn TobTO Tis El7rot, 


3 A v4 3 lA 
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A ? 3 , 
ei O€ Tis Buds brobwmetcas Numapas Kadécerey AOjvas, 


A 4 
edpero wav dv Oia Tas AuTapas, dgtvoy Tih Tepliarpas. 


640 


“~ 4 ~ > ~ wv € ~ 2 
radTa Tmoijoas ToAA@y adyaba@v aitios byiy yeyévnrat, 
Kat Tovs Onpous év Tais ideo Séi~as, ds OnpoxparodyTat. 
Tolydprot viv €k TOv TOAEwY Tov Popov duly amdéyorTes 
e > ~ 3 on A X\ A » 
HEovaty, ieiv emtOvpobvres Tov ToinTHY TOY &pLorov, 





636. dxé trav wodewov] That the word 
awéves Goes not here signify the allied 
cities—as it does very frequently, and 
even in lines 642, 648 of this very Para- 
basis—is plain from the expressions oi 
mpéoBets which Aristophanes could not, 
and éfararévres which he would not, 
have applied to the subject allies. And 
nothing is more probable than that 
Gorgias in the course of his elaborate 
compliments to‘ Athens should have 
quoted the famous words of Pindar, 6 
rat Aurapat Kai loorépavor Kat dotdtpor, 
"EdAdSos Epecopa, Krewval “Adaya. They 
come from an ode which Pindar wrote 
to glorify the splendid actions of Athens 
during the Persian War. And as one 
of those actions was the victory of 
Athens over the Boeotians, traitors to 
the Hellenic cause, at the battle of 
Plataea, itis perhaps not surprising that 
the Thebans resented their country- 
man’s eulogy of their victors, and in- 
flicted a fine on the poet. We are told, 
in the fourth of the epistles ascribed 
to Aeschines, that the Athenians sent 
him twice the amount of the fine, and 
erected in his honour a bronze statue 


In front of the orod Bacidewos, repre- 


senting the bard sitting in his robes 
with a crown on his head, a lyre in his 


‘hand, and an open book on his knees. 


The statue was still to be seen when 
Pausanias visited Athens; Attica viii. 5. 


_ The Pindaric eulogy was naturally dear 


‘ 


to the Athenians, and Aristophanes 
himself repeats the epithets in Knights 
1329, where see the Commentary. And 
ef. Lucian’s Demosthenis Encomium 
10 and Solan theré. “The violet,” 
observes Mitchell, in a note to his 
translation, ‘‘was the favourite and 
distinguishing flower of the Athenians. 
Tonians in their origin, they saw in the 
ion or violet an allusion to the name of 
their founder. While Sparta there- 
fore was characterized as the Dory- 
stephanos or javelin-crowned city, the 
Athenians took pride in being called 
the io-stephanoi, or violet-crowned.”’ 
The epithet Auwrapai is more than once 
applied to Athens by Euripides; Alc. 
452, Iph. in Taur. 1130, Troades 
800. 

638. ém’ dxpwy trav muydiov] Upon 
tiptail (Walsh), by analogy to the phrase 
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For before, when an embassy came from the states intriguing your favour 
to gain, 

And called you the town of the VIOLET crown, so grand and exalted ye 
crew, 

That at once on your tiptails erect ye would sit, those crowns were so 
pleasant to you. 

And then, if they added the suiny, they got whatever they asked for their 
praises, 

Though apter, I ween, for an oily sardine than for you and your City the 
phrase 1s. 

By this he’s a true benefactor to you, and by showing with humour 
dramatic 

The way that our wise democratic allies are ruled by our State democratic. 

And therefore their people will come oversea, their tribute to bring to 
the City, 

Consumed with desire to behold and admire the poet so fearless and witty, 


upon tiptoe, én’ dkpav évixar, St. Chrys. 
Hom. xx. in Rom. 662 D. 

640. ddiov ripny| Praise fit for ancho- 
vies, taking Armapos in the sense of 
glistering, sleek. As to the addin see the 
Commentary on Wasps 493, Birds 76. 

642. Snuoxparotyra] By showing how 
the allied democracies are governed by the 
Athenian democracy. Aristophanes is 
playing on the word dnpoxpareicOa, 
which usually signifies ‘‘to be ruled by 
their own demus,’ but here means “to 
be ruled by our Demus.” The state- 
ment may be compared (though the 
application is widely different) with 
the first sentence which Thucydides 
puts into the mouth of Cleon (ili. 37) 
modAdkts pev on Eywye Kal GddorE eyvov 
Snpoxpariay drt advvardy €arw €éTépwv 


dpxev, xtA. Recent Commentators 


seem mostly to adopt Mueller’s notion 
that the dypo- in Sypoxparodyrat has no 
signification whatever ; a notion which 
has the misfortune of destroying the 
whole point of the passage. The poet 
is avowedly vindicating himself from 
the charge brought against him by 
Cleon of reviling the Sovereign People 
before the assembled Hellenes. He 
seems to have satirized the Athenians 
on two counts: (1) the facility with 
which they yielded to rhetorical arti- 
fices ; and (2) the extortions which the 
demagogues were permitted to practise 
against the subject allies. See Wasps 
669 seqq. and Knights passim. 

644. ideiy émiOvpotvres| The great 
benefits which Athens and the Athenian 
empire derive from the possession of an 
Aristophanes are recognized far beyond 
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> bre Kai Baoireds, Aakedatpovioy tiv mpecBeiav Bacavigor, 
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eira O€ Tobrov Tov molnTiy TorTépous eEitrot Kaka TOAAG’ 
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’ > of “~ 
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GAN’ dpeis ror py wor’ abyO> ds Kopodijoe ta Sixata: 


her own walls. The allies flock to 
Athens at the Great Dionysia for the 
purpose of seeing the illustrious bard ; 
the Persian King is convinced that in 
the Peloponnesian War that side will 
conquer which has the advantage of 
his strictures: and the Spartans. are 
using their utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure that advantage for themselves. 
All:this is, of course, a mere comic jest. 

647. AaxedSatpovioy] Although the con- 
versation between the Great King 
and the Lacedaemonian ambassadors is 
purely fictitious—rotro yapievtiCdpevos 
wevdas A€éyet. says a Scholiast—yet there 
is no.doubt that in the early years of 
the. War Lacedaemonian ambassadors 
wére frequently paying visits to the 
Persian Court. At the very outset of 
the ‘War the Lacedaemonians are de- 
scribed by Thucydides (ii. 7) as /pre- 
paring {0 send. embassies of | this 
character, mpeoBelas pédXNovtes méprreev 
rapa Baotdéa, kal GdXove es rots BapBd- 
pous,-- And although their only mission 


655 


to Persia of which the historian gives 
us any details altogether miscarried, 
the envoys having been surrendered to, 
and put to death by, the Athenians 
(Thue. ii. 67); yet in the very year in 
which the Acharnians was produced, 
we find the Great King complaining 
that though MANY ambassadors had 
come from Sparta, no two of them told 
the same tale: wod\Adv yap €AOdvTov 
mpéoBewy ovdeva ravta Néyerv (Thuc.iv.50). 

653. ryv Atywar| The Athenians had 


- conquered Aegina, their most dangerous 


rival on the sea, in the years 458-5 B.c.; 


and the Aeginetans dismantled their 
walls, handed over their navy, and 


became tributaries to Athens, Thue, i. 
105-8. And one of the most urgent 
demands made by the Spartans upon 
Athens before the commencement of the 
War was the restoration of autonomy 
to Aegina, -Atywav airévopov adieva 
(Id.i. 139). The reply of the Athenians 
to this demand was to expel from the 


island every ‘Aeginetan, man, woman, 
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Who dared in the presence of Athens to speak the thing that is rightful 
and true. | 

And truly the fame of his prowess, by this, has been bruited the universe 
through, 

When the Sovereign of Persia, desiring to test what the end of our 
warfare will be, 

Inquired of the Spartan ambassadors, first, which nation is queen of the sea, 

And next, which the wonderful Poet has got, as its stern and unsparing 
adviser ; . 

For those who are lashed by his satire, he said, must surely be better and 
wiser, 

And they’ll in the war be the stronger by far, enjoying his counsel and skill. 

And therefore the Spartans approach you to-day with proffers of Peace 
and Goodwill, 

Just asking indeed that Aegina ye cede; and nought do they care for 
the isle, 

But you of the Poet who serves you so well they fain would a and 

_ beguile. 

But be vow on your guard nor surrender the bard; for his Art shall be 

righteous and true. 


and child, and to divide the land 
amongst Athenian settlers. This hap- 
pened in the first year of the War 


cized people, would, if autonomous, 
naturally range themselves under the 
leadership of Sparta. But what has 


(Id. 11. 27; Plutarch, Pericles 34). The 
Lacedaemonians gave to the expelled 
population a home at Thyrea, on the 
borderland of Laconia and Argolis, and 
there they were dwelling at the date of 
the Acharnians. The demand for the 
restoration of autonomy to Aegina. is 
called by Aristophanes a demand for 
the cession of the isle; and rightly so, 
since the Aeginetans, a Doric or Dori- 


all this to do with Aristophanes? Some 
think, and it is very probable, that he 
was one of those Athenians who, on the 
expulsion of the Aeginetans, obtained 
a settlement in Aegina; but, in my 
Opinion, it is also very probable that 
he was in fact connected by blood with 
the Aeginetans themselves. The topic 
is considered in the Introduction. 
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X \ x > » “A \ uN , 
TO yap & per Emod Kal TO OiKatoy 


4. 54 i) , > ey r 
Etupaxov eorat, Kov py 708 AAG 


A XN , B)| e > - 
Tept THY TOALY BY WOTTEP EKELVOS 


dethos kai Aakatrarbyov. 


dedpo Modo’ edOé hreyupa, mupds exovaa pévos, evrovos, Ayap- 


Ua 
VIK. 


657. troreivwy picOovs] The Scholiast 
says ovdé riot picOdy didodts iv’ adrop 
eravecoow. But it seems to me that 
in all these participles Aristophanes is 
contrasting himself with Cleon. “I 
will not, as he does, flatter and deceive 
you, neither will I seek to win you by 
holding out promises of higher pay, as 
Cleon does with the dicastic pay.” 

658. xarapdov| Cultivating your favour, 
literally ‘‘ watering you.” 
wpas Tots érraivos as muta.—Scholiast. 

659-64. THE PNigos or Macron. 
These lines constitute an open challenge 
to the formidable demagogue ; and for 
a moment the sword, which is to be 
wielded with such brilliant effect in the 
Knights, half flashes from its scabbard. 
Divested of its personal application and 
rounded into the following shape— 


ao 
KataBpe xov 


x o& 


mpos rave’ & Te xp) Kat madapacdw, 

Kat wav én’ é“ot rexrawéeobu* 

TO yap ev per’ Enov Kai 7d Sixaov 
évupayoy éorar, 

Kov py 100" GA@ Kaka mpdoocwv— 


‘ pergit Brundusium.” 


665 


the challenge became one of the com- 
monplaces of Greek and Roman 
literature. Many passages are collected 
in which it is cited. Cicero, in his 
letter to Atticus (vi. 1), says “irascatur 
qui volet, patiar; rd yap ed per’ épuod.” 
And again (vill. 8) ‘‘fulsisse mihi vide- 
batur ré xadév ad oculos eius, et excla- 
masse ille vir qui esse debuit, 

mpos rave’ & re xp7) Kat madapdobuy, 

kat way én’ énol TexTawéodwr, 

TO yap ev per’ épov. 
At ille tibi moda yaipe ro Kar@ dicens 
He is speaking 
of Pompey’s retirement from Italy, 
on the approach of Caesar. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom. vi. 13) cites all 
but the second line; and the entire 
passage is given by Suidas s.v. mada- 
Under ddorov, however, Suidas 
kat Evpi- 


pacbat. 
says dd@rol, Antrol, yetpwrol. 
widys, ov pn 108’ GA® Kaka mpaccorv. No 
authority ascribes to Euripides a single 
syllable of the Aristophanic Pnigos; 
but from the lastly-cited words of Suidas, 
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Rare blessings and great will he work for the State, rare happiness 


shower upon you ; 


Not fawning, or bribing, or striving to cheat with an empty unprincipled 


jest ; 


Not seeking your favour to curry or nurse, but teaching the things that 


are best. 


AND THEREFORE I say to the People to-day, 

Let Cleon the worst of his villanies try, 

His anger I fear not, his threats I defy ! 

For Honour and Right beside me will fight, 
And never shall I 

In aught that relates to the City be found 

Such a craven as he, such a profligate hound. 


© Muss, fiery-flashing, with temper of flame, energetic, Acharnian, 


come to my gaze, 


the entire passage finds a place amongst 
the fragments of Euripides (as for 
example Wagner’s Incert. fab. fragm. 
145). But whatever may be the case 
with the feeble line kod py mod’ dXO 
kaka mpdooov, whether its ascription to 
Euripides is correct, or a mere slip on 
the part of Suidas or his copyists, I 
am persuaded that the words of the 
Pnigos belong to Aristophanes alone. 

664. Aaxatariyov}] The word xara- 
muyov, profligate, is common enough; 
indeed we have already met with it 
in this very Comedy, supra 79, but here 
Aristophanes prefixes the intensive Aa- 
for the purpose of showing his utter 
abhorrence of Cleon. 

665-75. THE StrRoPpHE. During the 
remainder of the Parabasis, they are 
going to express their indignation at the 


manner in which veteran soldiers and 
statesmen are exposed to the pert and 
clever attacks of forensic youngsters. 
And just as Shakespeare, about to set 
forth the splendid deeds of our fifth 
Harry, exclaims “O for a Muse of fire” 
to enable him to deal worthily with so 
great a subject, so here the Chorus, 
before they begin, invoke the Muse, 
their own Acharnian Muse, to come to 
them as bright, and clear, and vehe- 
ment, as a spark of fire from their own 
Acharnian charcoal. So will they be 
able to rise to the height of their great 
argument, and press it home with 
becoming fire and passion. 

665. dreyupa] Fiery. Evrovos, vehement. 
dreyupa’ Aapmpd, PAeyovoa, Adpwovea. 
évrovos dé avri rov layvpd.—Scholiast. 
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of 6€ Oaciay dvaxukGct AuTapapTu«Ka, | 
ta - : 4 b , : 
-of 0& Bdarwa, ott coBapdy EAGE BEAOS EVTOVOY aypoOLKOTOVOY, 


as éué AaBodoa Tov Snpdrny. 


675 


of yépovres of madalol pepdiperba TH TodEL. 

ov yap a&giws éxeivov @v éevavpaxynoaper 
ynpoBockotpecO bh tyav, ddrAd Oewwad waéoyxoper. 
oirwwes yépovras dvdpas éuBaddvres és ypadas 


¢e N - IA A 6 € v4 
UTTO VEAVIOK@V €ATE KaTayevAao al PNTOPOYV, 


680 


ovdey dvras, GANA Kwods Kal mapeEnuAnpevors, 





669. epeOeCdpuevos odpia purids| Excited, 
roused into action, by the favouring wind 
of the firefan. ovptos is the regular 
word for a favourable breeze, Knights 
433, Lys. 550. And as for pimis, the fan 
used as a bellows, see infra 888, Frogs 
360, Eccl. 842. 

670. éravOpaxides] The name is not 
confined to any particular species of 
fish ; -it applies to any little fish cooked 
in the embers. Aemroi ixOves dro, says 
the Scholiast ; mavra dé ra éi dvOpdxav 
énradpieva emavOpaxioas éxddoup. 

° 671. Gaciav] The name Cacia was 
given both to pickle and to a radish. 
Here, of course, it means the former. 
Athenaeus' (vii. 187), quoting from the 
Holeades of Aristophanes the lines 

8 kaxoBal pov, qris.év GApy 

mporn rpixibay dreBapon, 


explains rots yap eis 7rd émavOpaxicety 
émirnbetovs tx ds <is GAunv anéBarrov, Hv 


Photius says 


A 
kat Oaciay exaAovy GApny. 


Caciay kat padavoy kat GApnv dé€yovow. 
And Hesychius, Gacia’ dApn els qv da 
értopeva é€Bamtov. Kai paddvov eidos. 
This Thasian pickle our poet calls 
Atrapaprvuka, with shiny frontlet. He had 
observed above that Pindar’s epithet of 
Athens, Aurapds, was a term of praise 
well suited to anchovies; and now that 
he is dealing with these small fry, he 
applies to the pickle into which they 
are dipped the epithet Aurapdyuruka, 
which Pindar had bestowed upon 
Memory in the seventh Nemean, where 
he says (I quote Professor Bury’s transla- 
tion): Mighty deeds of prowess are wrapt 
in deep darkness if they remain unsung ; 
yea, for fair works we know one, one only 
mirror, if by grace of Memory with the 
shining head-band, Mvapocvvas. éxare 
Aurapdpruxos, they win the meed of toil 
in lines of sounding song. ~ 
672. Barreacw] The MSS. have pdr- 
toot, which is quite out of place here ; 
and as éravOpaxides are rarely mentioned 
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Like the wild spark that leaps from the evergreen oak, when its red- 
glowing charcoal is fanned to a blaze, 
And the small fish. are lying all in order for the Fini: : 
And some are mixing Thasian, richly dight, shiny-bright, 
And some dip the small fish therein ; 
Come, fiery-flashing Maid, to thy fellow-burgher’s aid, 
With exactly such a song, so glowing and so strong, 
To our old rustic melodies akin. 


WE the veterans blame the City. Is it meet and right that we, 
Who of old, in manhood’s vigour, fought your battles on the sea, 
Should in age be left untended, yea exposed to shame and ill? 

Is it night to let the youngsters air their pert forensic skill, 


Grappling us with writs and warrants, holding up our age to scorn ? 


We who now have lost our music, feeble nothings, dull, forlorn, +. 


in connexion with ddpn, without an 
allusion to their being dipped in it; 
while in the MSS. the letters 8 and p 
are extremely similar, and are fre- 
quently confused ; I have no hesitation 
in adopting, with Blaydes, the word 
Bdrrwot, originally suggested by 
Hamaker. 

674, evrovov, dypotxdtrovoy| With clear- 
pitched country tone, like the lark or 
the blackbird. This is the reading of 
the best MSS., and seems to me just 
what Aristophanes intended. But it 
does not satisfy the critics. For etrovoy 
they substitute éyrovoy, a very good 
epithet, but no better than etvrovor, and 
one which, havingalready been employed 
in this ode, is little likely to be repeated 
here; and for dypotkdrovoy they substitute 
dypotkérepov, which Blaydes translates 
somewhat rustic or rude. And that, 
I suppose, would be the meaning of 


dyporxdrepov ; but it certainly is not the 
meaning which Aristophanes intended 
to convey. His desire is to commend, 
not to criticize or depreciate, the cléar 
country song of the Acharnian Musée. 

675. rov Snpdrnv] The Acharnian Muse 
to the Acharnian Chorus; éddée, Modca 
"Axapviki), Os pas Tovs ’Axapvéas.  ~ 

676-91. THe EprirruHema. ‘They 
have invoked the Acharnian Muse for 
the objects mentioned in the Com- 
mentary on the Strophe, 665-75 supra. 
And now, inspired by her, they state 
generally the grievance of which they 
complain. The chief individual instance 
of that grievance is reserved Se the 
Antepirrhema. 

681. mapeEnuAnpéevovs] Worn out, like 
a pipe with a used-up mouthpiece ; 
generally, of persons used up and 
exhausted in mind. The phrase mape&- 
nurnpévos tov vovv, though rather a 
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metaphor than a proverb, is found in 
all the Paroemiographers, as well as in 
all the ancient Greek Lexicographers ; 
and they all explain it in very much 
the same words. I will give the ex- 
planation of Zenobius (v. 65, p. 364, 
Gaisford): rapeEnuAnuevos’ td ynpes Tov 
voov mapeEnudnuevoy exav, dpyvdpoy, jj 
StepOopéra. Merevnverrat S€ amd tov 
yAoootloy Tdy ev Tots avdots. 

682. Hovedav dadddreos] Hellenic 
sailors were always timorous of the 
dangers of the sea, and when they left 
the harbour they endeavoured to pro- 


pitiate the Lord of the slippery always-- 


wind-obeying deep by appealing to him 
under the euphemistic title of Movedap 
dogdadevos, ‘‘ Poseidon who never slips.” 
So when a merchant was starting on 
a commercial voyage, his friends would 
commend him, not only to the care of 
‘Hermes, the giver of gain,” but also 
to that of ‘‘ Poseidon who never slips.” 
@ Navoixves, says his friend (Heliodorus, 
Aethiopics vi. 7), cot pev én’ aicioas 6 
éxardous oréAdotro* Kal ‘Eppys pev xepd@os 
Hocedav Sé dodadeos ovvépmopoe kai 
Toprol ylyvowro, wav pev ent médayos 
evpouvy Kal evnvepov mapamépmorres, Kat 
magcay mod evapdcodoy Kat dthéprropoy 


aropaivorres. The old fighters who 
formed the Chorus had, in their prime, 
relied upon this mighty God to protect 
their feet from slipping; but now in 
their feeble age they have nothing 
whereon to rely, except the Baxrnpia, ° 
or staff, which supports their tottering 
limbs. 

683. ro A’0] The Scholiast explains 
by 7@ Bnpart, which would be right if 
the Chorus are speaking of a trial in 


‘the éxxrAnoia (Peace 680, Eccl. 87); or 


if the term Aidos became coextensive 
in meaning with the speaker’s pulpit. 
But neither of these suppositions is by 
any means certain; and Van Leeuwen 
thinks that the reference is to the stone 
mentioned in Wasps 332. It seems 
probable that there would be, in every 
dicastery, a sort of stone altar on which 
the witnesses and others took their 
oaths (Polity of Athens, vii. 1, lv. 5; 
Demosth. against Conon, p. 1265), and 
on which the votes were counted, as 
stated in the Wasps, and various other 
solemnities were performed. 

684. ris Siens rv nrdvyny| The dark- 
ness tis Sixns (in the sense of the suit) ; 
as contrasted with the Tragic phrase 
ris Bixns ddos, the light ris dixns (in the 
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We whose only “Safe Poseidon ” is the staff we lean upon, 

There we stand, decayed and muttering, hard beside the Court-house Stone, 
Nought discerning all around us save the darkness of our case. 

Comes the youngster, who has compassed for himself the Accuser’s place, 
Slings his tight and nipping phrases, tackling us with legal scraps, 
Pulls us up and cross-examines, setting little verbal traps, 

Rends and rattles old Tithonus till the man is dazed and blind ; 

Till with toothless gums he mumbles, then departs condemned and fined ; 





sense of Justice). Blaydes refers to 
a fragment of the Ajax Locrus, dens 
& é&é\auwev Sovov ddos, and to Hur. 
Suppl. 564 rijs Sicns color hdos. 

685. 6 dé veavias] But the youngster, 
having canvassed (or made interest) for 
himself to be the Evynyopos, that is, the 
orator prosecuting in the case. Young 
orators, like Evathlus and Cephiso- 
demus, would naturally be eager to 
obtain the conduct of an important 
case, wherein to display their powers 
of examination and argument at the 
defendant’s expense. It is hardly right 
to call them the prosecuting counsel, 
because our word counsel implies a 
special legal training which was not 
required ofa €vyyyopos. Elmsley’s unfor- 
tunate suggestion that veavias is the ac- 
cusative plural has done much mischief, 
but is quite untenable. In the preceding 
lines no individual has been glanced 
at to whom the expression 6 é€ can be 
referred; and it is plain from what 
follows that 6 de, and not any person 
engaged by him, is the youngster who 
assails the old man. The proceeding 
was obviously a public indictment, not 
a civil action by a private plaintiff. 

686. orpoyytAos} Phrases compressed, 


as it were, into pellets, hurled at the 
defendant like stones from a sling; 
a metaphor assisted by the term zaiwpr 
which is used of a sling in Birds 1187, 
where see the note. The epithet 
atpoyyvAas is applied to hailstones in 
Clouds 1127. évvdrrav, joining battle 
with, engaging the defendant. 

687. oxavdadnOp’ ioras énév] The cxav- 
dadnOpov or cxavdddrn is the stick which 
keeps open the door of the trap, and to 
which the bait is attached; the mouse 
nibbles at the bait, the stick is moved, 
and the door shuts. Udynv éornoa emi 
Tas plapas Gdwrekas, Kpeddtov THs oxavddAns 
draprnoas.—Alciphron 111. 22. 

688. T:dwvdv] The story of Tithonus, 
who wedded the Morning, and for whom 
she asked and obtained Immortal life, 
but forgot to ask Immortal youth, so 
that he grew ever older and older but 
could never die, is consecrated to all 
English readers by Tennyson’s splendid 
lines. See the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite 219-39. Here the name is 
used only to signify a man of extreme 
old age. 

689. cddv drépxerat] Two lines below 
we have épddy drépyopat. But there is 
a shade of difference between the mean- 
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ou a eo. ' -piag6 OUT OddrG tre OVOUGL 
Uf expnV copov mpiaclat, TOUT OPAwY aTrEPXOpat. 


‘\ Ud 
Tadra mas eikoTa, yépovT’ dmonreoa, moALov avdpa, mept KAEeWyu- 


dpay, 


Tod\rAa OF Evptrovioavta, Kai Oeppdy drropopEdpevov dv8pixdv 


iSp&ra o> Kat wonddv, 


dvbp’ adyabby dvta Mapabdvi wept rhv wédw ;- 
> “A XN eos 3 - 
eiTa ie oil fev Or nev, EdtdéKoper 


viv & on’ dvdpdy mavaipey opodpa dvcokopeBa,, KaTa ™mpooan- 


oKope ba. 


700 


mpos Tae Ti dvrepet Mapwias ; 


ing there and here. Here éd¢dAav means 
having lost his case; there owing, cast 
in, such a sum. 

692-702. THE ANTISTROPHE, This 
continues the complaint commenced in 
the Epirrhema. 

693. wepi kreYrudpav| That is, “in the 
law-courts,” év ra Sccaornpio as the 
Scholiast explains it. For the clepsydra 
was in use in all the law-courts for the 
purpose of timing the speeches of the 
orators. See Wasps 93. It is described 
by Apuleius, at the commencement of 
the mock trial of Lucius in the Third 
Book of his Metamorphoses, as a vessel 
perforated with minute holes at the 
bottom after the fashion of a colander 
(vasculum in vicem coli graciliter fistu- 
fatum), through which holes the water 
kept dripping, drop by drop. It was 
the equivalent. of our hour-glass. The 
orators usually refer to it as “the 
water.” Thus’ in his - First- against 


Stephanus, Demosthenes says ‘‘ Stop 
the water,” émidaBe 76 Udwp, while the 
evidence is being read (10); and again, 
“Into these matters I cannot go,” ov 
yap ixavdy pot 76 Vdep éariv (58). 

696. dyaoy dvyra Mapabou| This was 
the supreme glory of the Athenians, 
that at Marathon they proved them- 
selves “good men.” They displayed 
no less heroism and self-devotion at 
Salamis and Plataea, but other Hellenic 
peoples were there. At Marathon they 
were alone, the mpdéuayo: of Hellas, as 
Simonides called them, for the gallant 
little contingent from Plataea was too 
small to derogate from the glory of 
Athens, and indeed the Plataeans 
themselves were Athenian citizens now. 
And hence the Athenian heroes whom 
Aristophanes was perpetually holding 
up for the imitation: of his contem- 
poraries were not the Men of Salamis 
or the Men of Plataea, but always the 
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Sobbing, weeping, as he passes, to his friends he murmurs low, | 
All I’ve saved to buy a coffin now to pay the fine must go. 


How can it be seemly a grey-headed man by the Water cece stream to 


decoy and to slay, 


Who of old, young and bold, iisael: hard for the State, fie would 
wipe off his sweat and return to the fray ? 
At Marathon arrayed, to the battle-shock we ran, 
And our mettle we displayed, foot to foot, man to man, 
And our name and our fame shall not die. 
Aye in youth we were Pursuers on the Marathonian plain, 


But in age Pursuers vex us, and our best defence is vain. 


To this what can Marpsias reply ? 


Men of Marathon, the Mapadovopdyat. 
And thus that they were “good men 
against the Medes” became the recog- 
nized description of ancient Athenian 
heroism. ‘What matters it,” Thucy- 
dides represents the Spartan Ephor as 
saying (i. 86), “what matters it that 
they were good men against the Medes, 
el mpos Tovs Mndous éyévovro ayaboi rére, 
if now they show themselves bad men 
towards PpaEte yd 

698. dr’ jpuev] These words, as Bergler 
pointed out, may either be joined with 
Mapadau, when we were at Marathon ; 
or else stand alone, when we were (in 
our prime), as in Lys. 667. 

700. Sioxdpeda] Ardkew is a term as 
well of the battlefield (¢0 pursue the foe), 
as of the law-courts (fo prosecute the 
defendant) ; 6 Stoxeov is the prosecutor, 


still called. the pursuer, in Scotland. 
‘‘In our youth it was we who charged 
the foe; in our age it is we who are 
charged in the courts.” Nor is that all. 
mporadtoképeOa" avtt tov, mpds rovrots, 
karadtxaépueba, Kal Cnptovpeba.— Scho- 
last. adioxeoOat is the word regularly 
used as well of captives taken in way, 
as of culprits condemned in the law- 
courts. | 

702. Map ias] Marpsias, the Scholiast 
tells us, was a contentious and. can- 
tankerous speaker of the day; odros 
6 Mapvfias Perdueteos kai gAvapos kat 
dopvBadns pnrap Kop@deira. We may 
guess from the allusion here that he 
had recently been: raising objections 
to some measure brought forward in 
the Assembly for the relief of needy 
veterans. 
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7@ yap eixds dvdpa kudov, HArAiKov Oovevdidny, 
eEoréo Oar cupmrakévta TH SKvOav epnpia, 


TOOE TO Ky gicodjpo, TOAGA@ EvyNnydpg ; 


705 


Bor eyo pev nr€noa KamepopEduny idav 


3 
dvdpa mpecBirny br avdpbs togéTov KuKopEVoY, 


os wa THY Anuntp , éxeivos qvik’ jv Qovxvdidys, 


odd dv adrivy Tiv Ayaiay padios jAvécyero, 


GAG Karemddaice pév y av mo@rov Evdédous déxa, 


710 


xateBénoe 8 av xexpayas To€dras TpicxtAlovs, 


yA a Ss > ~ ~ \ \ ~ 
mepieTogevoev 0 av avTod Tov taTpos Tovs ~vyyerets. 


703-18. THE ANTEPIRRHEMA. The 
poet now gives a special instance of 
the hardship lamented in the Epir- 
rhema. He describes in tones of 
genuine indignation the impeachment 
of Thucydides, the former rival: of 
Pericles; an impeachment which he 
mentions again in Wasps 947. The 
charges brought against him, what- 
soever they were, were enforced by the 
tirades of two young advocates, Evathlus 
and Cephisodemus, whose noisy and 
voluble attacks so dumbfoundered the 
old man that he could not find a word 
to say in his own defence. Yet when 
he was in his prime, says the poet, 
he would have discomfited a whole host 
of such trumpery assailants as these. 

703. r@ yap cixds] Te rpdm@ Sixady 
é€ort.—Scholiast. “HAtkoy Covxvdidny, 
1,@. tTyAdtkovroy nArixos Sovxvdidns.” — 
Blaydes. ovpmdakevra is a term of the 
wrestling school. Cephisodemus had 
in his blood some Scythian strain, and 
is therefore saluted as “a Scythian 
wilderness” and ‘‘a Scythian archer.” 
The former appellation is a proverbial 


phrase (Scholiast, Hesychius), supposed 
to be connected with the second line 
of the Prometheus Vinctus, SxvOny és 
oiov, dBarov eis épnpiav. 

709. ’Axaiav] This Thucydides, the 
Chorus mean, who in his old age is 
obliged to put up with the insolence of 
these youthful advocates, would in his 
prime have stood no nonsense from the 
greatest personage in all the world. 
And as they have just mentioned 
Demeter, they say that he would have 
stood no nonsense from Demeter her- 
self; though there is possibly a contrast 
intended between the Hellenic ‘Ayaia 
and the barbarian Sxvéns. ’Axaia was 
a special name of Demeter: Herodotus 
(v.61) tells us that when the Gephyraeans 
(the family to which Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton belonged) migrated from 
Boeotia to Athens, they set up various 
temples in which the other Athenians 
had no part, and especially the temple 
and rites ’Axatins Anpyrpos. Plutarch 
(Isis and Osiris 69) and Hesychius s. v. 
derive the name from dyn, the sorrows 
of the Mother in quest of her Daughter ; 
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Ox, THucYyDIDES to witness, bowed with age, in sore distress, 
Feebly struggling in the clutches of that Scythian wilderness 
Fluent glib Cephisodemus,—Oh the sorrowful display ! 

I myself was moved with pity, yea and wiped a tear away, 

Grieved at heart the gallant veteran by an archer mauled to view ; 
Him who, were he, by Demeter, that Thucydides we knew, 

Would have stood no airs or nonsense from the Goddess Travel-sore, 
Would have thrown, the mighty wrestler, ten Evathluses or more, 
Shouted down three thousand archers with his accents of command, 
Shot his own Accuser’s kinsmen in their Scythian fatherland. 


and though the derivation has been 
questioned, it will perhaps justify the 
epithet given in my translation to the 
Goddess. The Scholiast says “Ogres 
mpeaBurns wmd Tov Togdrov Branrépevos, 
ovde ris Anuntpos nveaxero, nvika Hv veos, 

710. xarerddace] It has not, I think, 
been observed that this word is employed 
with special reference to Evaédos, which 
strictly means athletic; just as mepte- 
rogevoev, two lines below, has a special 
reference to the Scythian archer. As 
to the athlete, he would have thrown 
a dozen athletes such as he: as to the 
Scythian archer, he would have shot 
and shouted down any number of 


Seythian archers, The powers of 
wrestling and shooting attributed to 
Thucydides are merely derived from 
and accommodated to the name of one 
accuser and the lineage of the other. We 
need not suppose that ‘Thucydides ever 
really wrestled or used a bow and arrow. 
From the expression rot warpés in 712 
we may conclude that the Scythian 
taint was derived from the grand- 
mother, and not from the mother, of 
Cephisodemus. Evathlus is mentioned 
by Aristophanes in ;two other places, 
viz. Wasps 592 and in a passage from 
the Holcades preserved by the Scholiast 
here— 


” b (ae) f 
EOTL TiS TOVNpOS Nyy TogdTHs ~vYNyopos 
Tos Tadaois, Gorep EvabAos nap’ bpiv rots véoss. 


And he is doubtless the same Evathlus 
whose controversy with his teacher, 
the famous Protagoras, is recorded by 
Aulus Gellius v. 10 and other writers. 
712. weprerd£evoer] “‘Tunc sagittis con- 
fixisset.”—Frischlin, Bergler, Brunck. 
The verb must not be confused with 
imeperdEevoev, which has quite a different 


meaning, and one altogether unsuitable 
to the present passage. Thucydides 
is represented as crushing his assailants, 
not as competing with them in friendly 
rivalry. Cephisodemus may be a good 
archer, says the poet, but Thucydides 
in his prime would have shot down, 
not merely him, but gll his Scythian 


ms 
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AXAPNEIS 


GAN érreidy Tovs yépovras obK €&O’ bmvov TUYXELY, 


Wndicacbe xwpis civat Tas ypadas, draws av 7H 


TO yépovTt pev yépwv Kal vadds 6 Evyyyopos 
PeYEP bev yep 1Y9POS; 


Tois véotot O evptmrpwxros Kal Adédos y@ Krcwviov. 


Kagedavvey xpi) TO Nourov, Kav @vyn Tis, Cnpodv 


by yepovTa TS YEepovTl. Tov veoyv b& TO Vew 
Tov yépovTa TG yEpovTl, Tov véov JE TH vEw. 


AT. 


anf? ~ = 
evtadd dyopd¢ev maot Uedorovyncios 


o¢ \ 3 a 9 7 A 3m 
Spor pev ayopas eiow ode TIS Epis. 


720 


éfeoTs Kal Meyapedou kat Botwriots 


éh are Todciv mpds éut, Napdy@ dé pf. 


? , A “~ 5) ~ 7 
adyopavopous O€ THs ayopas Kabiorapat 


Tpeis TovS Aaxdvtas Tovcd iudvras éx Aempav. 


relatives. As to the pre-eminence of 
the Scythians in archery see Xen. Mem. 
iii, 9. 2. ‘‘The Scythians,” says 
Socrates, “would not dare to fight 
the Lacedaemonians with shields and 
spears; nor would the Lacedaemonians 
be willing to fight the Scythians with 
bows and arrows.” _ - 

716. 6 Kdewiov] This is the famous 
Alcibiades, still a young man, though 
already noticed by Aristophanes, two 
years previously, in his first play, the 
Banqueters. See the Introduction. The 
opinion which our poet entertained of 
the young scapegrace may be gathered 
from the circumstance that his name 
is here coupled with, and indeed seems 
to: be intended as a sort of climax to, 
6 evpumpaxros and 6 Addos. 

: 717, xa€edavvery| Omitting for the 
moment the words xdv dvyn tis Cypiodr, 
we have in these two lines merely an 
adaptation of the often-quoted proverb 


A@ tov AXov exxpovev, to drive out one 
nail by another; “clavum clavo elicere,”’ 
Bodl. 488; Coislin 251; Diog. v.17 
(Gaisford’s Paroem., pp. 57, 142, 194) ; 
or as Pollux (ix. 120) gives it in an 
iambic line, 7A@ roy fAov, warrdd@ Tov 
mérradov. The same proverb is adapted 
and amplified by Antiphanes in the 
lines preserved by Athenaeus ii. 20 (p.44) 
oive [dé det] rov otvoy eEehavvew Sadmeyye 
THY oddmtyya, TO KNpUKL TOY Boayra, and 
so on for four more verses. The passage 
of Antiphanes is cited and corrected by 
Elmsley, who however does not refer to 
the proverb on which both it and these 
lines of Aristophanes are founded. See 
also Lucian, Pro Mercede Conductis 9 ; 
Pro lapsu inter salutandum 7; Plutarch 
de sanitate 11. Itis one of the Adages 
illustrated by Erasmus. The words «av 
diyn res, Cnptodv, inserted to complete 
the line can; I think, only mean, And 
if any one is already an exile (in which 
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Nay, but if ye will not leave us to our hardly earned repose, 

Sort the writs, divide the actions, separating these from those ; 
Who assails the old and toothless should be old and toothless too ; 
For a youngster, wantons, gabblers, Cleinias’ son the trick may do. 
So for future fines and exiles, fair and square the balance hold, 

Let the youngster sue the youngster, and the old man sue the old. 


Di. 


These are the boundaries of my market-place ; 


And here may all the Peloponnesian folk, 


Megarians and Boeotians, freely trade 


Selling to me, but Lamachus may not. 
And these three thongs, of Leprous make, I set 
As market-clerks, elected by the lot. 


case a decree of banishment would be 
futile) to fine him, that is, to seize his 
goods. Elmsley’s explanation, “And 
if any one will not obey this law, to fine 
him,” for which he refers to Demosth. 
adv. Lept., p. 498, and Andocides in 
Alc., p. 31, is quite unsuited to the 
context. And if by an alteration of 
the text we join the words duy7 Cnprody, 
“to punish by exile,’ as Thue. viii. 21 
and 73, Eur. Hipp. 1043, we get an 
impossible tautology with é£ehavve. 
719. 6pot pev ayopas| The Parabasis is 
over, and Dicaeopolis is at once dis- 
covered marking out the boundaries 
of his private market-place by certain 
landmarks, probably some of the stones 
which had formerly done duty as the 
Pnyx. I have always supposed that 
during the Parabasis the stage though 
empty was visible to the audience; but 
possibly the curtain was drawn up, and 
the interval utilized in preparing for 


ih. 


the succeeding scenes; for example, 
the mimic Pnyx may have been removed 
in the Acharnians, and introduced in 
the Knights. This too would obviate 
the necessity of Mnesilochus and 
Critylla remaining on the stage during 
the Parabasis of the Thesmophoriazusae, 
and so theremarks in the noteon Thesm. 
785 would be founded on a misapprehen- 
sion. 

721. Meyapevo.] Here again, as supra 
624, 625, we have a foreshadowing of the 
three scenes which immediately follow. 
The Megarians may come to the private 
market (729-835) ; so may the Boeotians 
(860-958) ; but Lamachus may not 
(959-68). 

724. Aaxydvras| That the ayopavépo 
were elected by lot we know from the 
Polity of Athens, chap. 51, where also 
their number and duties are given. 
KAnpovvrar dé Kal ayopavdpot, wévie pev 
eis Iletpatéa, mrevre Oe els dorv. rovrois O€ 
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BJ ~ ? 2 rd 
evraida pire ovkoddyrns eiaitw 
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725 


pyr addos boTts Pactavés Ear’ avip. 


éya dé THY oTHAnv Kad’ jv éomeoduny 


, 3 e ? XV 5] 9 A 
PETELL , LVa OTHTW Pavepav ev TAYOPA. 


ME. 


ayopa 'y ‘Addvats xaipe, Meyapedouy dida. 
> v4 ‘ AQ 7 «e ? 
émd0ouv Tv val Tov Pidloy amrep parépa. 


730 


GAN’, ® Tovnpa Kdépty’ dOAiov tarps, 


54 x , 54 ] ef la 
dpBare morrav paddav, ai y’ evpnré ma. 


imé Trav vopwY mpooréraktat TaY ovioy 
émipedctoOat mavrov, domes Kabapa kat 
akiBonrta wodnra. That they also had 
to keep order and to administer 
summary justice in the market is plain 
from 824 and 968 infra, and Wasps 1407. 
Here the ayopayépor are represented by 
whips or rather leathern thongs, ék 
Aempay, SC. Body or kuvav (Bo€ototy ipaary, 
inas kuvecos). ‘There is probably also an 
allusion to some incident connected 
with the Eleian town of Lepreum 
(Birds 149-51) with which we are now 
unacquainted. The Scholiast gives 
some additional and improbable ex- 
planations: dé rod Nérewy, 6 dort TUTTE. 
Or again, dact ra rav erpov Boar 
déppata ioyvpa eivar. Or again, Ore of 
Meyapeis Aerpot ro copa. Or finally, 
Gpewov Aéyew Gre tTéros €£o Tov doreos 
Aempos Kadovpevos, €v0a ra Bupoeia qv. 

726. Pactavés| Properly a man from 
Colchis-land and the River Phasis, 
whence the pheasant (Phasianus Col- 
chicus) derives its name. See Introduc- 
tion to Birds li, lili. But here it 
involves one of the innumerable allu- 
sions to ovxopayrns, dacis (an informa- 
tion), paive infra 826, 


727. orndnv] The pillar on which was 
inscribed the treaty between Dicaeopolis 
and the Lacedaemonians. Treaties of 
Peace were commonly so inscribed, and 
frequently contained in themselves a 
provision that this should be done. 
Thus the Peace of Nicias was to be 
inscribed on no less than five ornda, 
one to be erected in the Acropolis of 
Athens, another in the sanctuary of 
the Amyclaean Apollo at Sparta, and 
the other three at the great gathering- 
places of the Hellenes, ’Odvpriact kai 
IIvOot kai "IcOuo (Thue. v. 18). The 
treaty of Alliance which immediately 
followed was to be inscribed on two 
ornda, one to be erected at Athens and 
one at Sparta, as before (Id. 23). The 
treaty made in the following year 
between Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and 
Elis was to be inscribed on four orndat, 
one of bronze and three of stone; the 
bronze pillar to be erected at the com- 
mon expense at Olympia, and a stone 
pillar at Athens, Argos, and Mantinea 
(Id. 47). The pillar on which was in- 
scribed the private treaty of Dicaeopolis 
is to be erected in his private Agora, 
and he leaves the stage ostensibly to 


we 
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Within these bounds may no Informer come, 
Or any other syco-Phasian man. 

But V’ll go fetch the Treaty-Pillar here, 
And set it up in some conspicuous place. 


Mecarian. Guid day, Athanian market, Megara’s luve! 
By Frien’ly Zeus, I’ve miss’t ye like my mither. 
But ye, puir bairnies 0’ a waefu’ father, 
Speel up, ye’ll aiblins fin’ a barley-bannock. 


fetch it; but he does not bring it back 
with him, and the real reason of his 
departure was to leave the stage empty 
for the entrance and soliloquy of the 
Megarian. 

729. dyopa ’y ’A@avats] No sooner has 
he quitted the stage than a half-starved 
Megarian timidly enters, representing 
the first of the three classes mentioned 
in 721, 722 supra. Heis so miserable and 
destitute that, in order to purchase the 
cheapest articles, and those which 
before the War were most plentiful in 
Megara, he is obliged to sell his own 
starving daughters. He speaksin Doric, 
but not absolutely as a Dorian would 
speak. Aristophanes seems to have 
selected 
thought would be suitable to the 
rhythm of his own lines and familiar 
to an Athenian audience; just as Sir 
Walter Scott uses the Scottish idioms 
in his Waverley Novels. The editors 
who endeavour to turn the Megarian’s 
language into the strictest possible 
Doric seem to me on an absolutely 
wrong tack, and I have not attempted to 
follow them. 

730. vat roy @idwov] He appeals to 


such Dorian forms as he. 


Zeus in his character of bituos the God of 
Friends) because he has just spoken of 
the Athenian market as dita to the 
Megarians. idcos is often used alone, 
as here, without the addition of Zevs. 
See the lines of Pherecrates cited in 
the Commentary on Eccl. 1160. In 
Lucian’s Toxaris (11) an Athenian and 
a Scythian propose to recite in com- 
petition tales of Athenian and Scythian 
friendship, and agree to swear that 
their tales shall be true ones. ‘‘And 
which of our Gods shall I adjure ?” asks 
the Athenian, dp’ ixavds 6 Pidwos; and 
the Scythian consenting, he commences 
“lot toivuy 6 Zevs 6 Pidtos, that the 
tales which I tell shall, to the best of 
my belief, be accurate and true.” The 
adjuration mpos ®:Aiov is In very com- 
mon use as an appeal from one friend 
to another. Thus in Plato; d\Ad@ po 
ele mpos Pidiov, Euthyphron, chap. 6, 
Gorgias 75. And in Lucian, Icarome- 
nippus (3), De Dipsadibus (9), Rhetorum 
Praeceptor (4). | 

732. GuBare x.7.d.| “ Pro avdBnte mpos 
Ty patay e€ayv evpyré sov.-—-Bergler. 
Actors coming on the stage from the 
side scenes are always supposed to 
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3 ? XN A 3+ 9 XN , 
dkovere O17], TOTEXET Epiv Tay yaoTépa: 


woTepa twempacba ypndder , 


KO. 
ME. 


mwempacbat wempacbat. 
éyévya Kavros pap. 


1) WELWHV KAKOS ; 


735 


2 
tis 0 obras &vovs 


ds Umé Ka mplatro, davepay Capiay ; 

aN’ Ea7t yep pot Meyapixd Tis payavd. 
? DS CN 7? “A , 

xolpovs yap tue ckevdoas pace Pépew. 


mepibecbe tadade TaS OTAaS THY XoLpiwr. 


740 


éres O& Oo€eir’ nuev EE adyabas és: 


e ‘ ‘\ € ~ 7 ¢€ ~_3 a4 
as val Tov ‘Eppa, aimep ifetr’ oixkadis 


dirpata, weipaceiabe TAS ALO KakOs. 


GAN dpdiderbe Kai rad! rd pvyyia, 


® P 
Kimetrev €s Tov odKKoy @0 éaBaivere. 


745 


Omws 0 ypvAtgeire Kal Koiere 


mount from a lower level. See the 
Commentary on Knights 149. And in 
my judgement the statement of Vitru- 
vius (v. 7), that the stage of a Greek 
theatre should be not less than ten nor 
more than twelve feet high, gives a 
correct idea of the height, in the time 
of Aristophanes, of the stage in the 
Athenian theatre. It was essential 
that the stage should be lifted far 
above the heads of the choreutae, 
otherwise the favoured spectators sit- 
ting in the front (which were also the 
lowest) tiers of the auditorium could 
have seen little or nothing of what was 
passing on the stage. Of course the 
necessity for so lofty a stage disap- 
peared with the disappearance of the 
Chorus. 

733. trav yaorépa| He should have said 
roy vovy, as In the corresponding line 


Knights 1014 dkove 57 vuv, cat rpdcexe 
But he is appealing to 
their sense of hunger, and therefore 
substitutes ray yaorépa as the seat of 
hunger. 

735, KOPA.| Were these really chil- 
dren ? or were they, as K. O. Miller 
suggests (Greek Lit. xxvii note), merely 
puppets, the sounds which they are sup- 
posed to utter being spoken behind the 
stage ? Itis difficult to say, but it seems 
to me more probable that they were two 
little boys. 

737, havepay Capiay] A manifest bad 
bargain. Alciphron (111. 21 and 38) de- 
scribes a useless slave as (ypia xabapa 
and Aapmpa Cnpta. 

738. Meyapika tis payava| The Mega- 
rians claimed to be the inventors of 
Comedy, but the more refined and 
polished Athenians derided the broad 
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Whilk wad ye liefer, to be sellt or clemmed ? 


Grrus. Liefer be sellt ! 
Mua. An’ sae say I mysel’! 


Liefer be sellt ! 
But wha sae doited 


As to gie aught for you, a sicker skaith ? 

Aweel, I ken a pawkie Megara-trick, 

I’se busk ye up, an’ say I’m bringin’ piggies. 
Here, slip these wee bit clooties on yere nieves, 
An’ shaw yeresells a decent grumphie’s weans. 
For gin’ I tak’ ye hame unsellt, by Hairmes 
Ye’ll thole the warst extremities 0’ clemmin’. 
Ne’est, pit thir lang pig-snowties owre yere nebs, 


An’ stech yere bodies in this sackie. 


Sae. 


? a) ’ 5 . 5) 
An’ min’ ye grunt an’ grane an’ g-r-r awa’, 


farce and buffoonery which constituted 
the Megarian idea of comic humour. 
See Wasps 57 and the Commentary 
there. Here Aristophanes appears to 
be apologizing for this scene of the 
‘““twa’ sma’ piggies” by explaining that 
it is professedly a yéAws Meyapdbey xe- 
kAeupéevos: a phrase which, as used in 
the Wasps, may possibly be intended to 
refer to this very scene. I have fol- 
lowed most recent editors in changing 
the MS. pnxava into paxava, because it 
seems likely that Aristophanes, empha- 
sizing the non-Attic character of the 
scene, would be careful to use non-Attic 
forms throughout; but I have not 
thought it necessary to follow them in 
writing in the next line xolpws and 
hépev for the MS. yolpous and dépeuv. 
743. dapata| Unsold. This is Ahrens’s 
conjecture for the ra mpara of the MSS., 


which does not harmonize with the 
construction of the line. That the 
word “ unsellt ” occurs in my translation 
isa mere accident. Iwas not aware of 
Ahrens’s conjecture when I wrote it. 

745. oaxxov] This was a piece of hair- 
cloth or sacking fashioned into a re- 
semblance of pig-skin and, when donned, 
covering the body of the child or pup- 
pet from the front to the hind legs. We 
must not think of it as a sack or bag 
opening at one end only, as the Com- 
mentators appear to do. When Van 
Leeuwen, for example, says on line 766 
‘‘porculam e sacco protractam Dicaeo- 
polidi ostendit,’” he does not realize 
that in taking the pig out of the odxxos. 
he would be stripping off the pig-skin 
and showing that the thing within it 
was not a pig at all. 


118 AXAPNEIS 
> ~ X\ ? lay 
XnoEtTe hovav yxotpiov puoTnpLKar. 
éyay 6 kapvé@ Arxatdrody Ora. 
Aixaémrort, 7 ARs mptacOat xotpia ; 
AI. i dvijp Meyapixés; ME. dyopdoovres ixopmes. 750 
Al. was éyere ; ME. dtarevdpes det rorrs rip. 
AI. GAN’ 488 rot vy tov Al’, fy adddbs raph. 
TiS’ dddo mpdtreO’ of Meyapeis viv; ME. ota 67. 
éka pev ey tTHva@dev Eprropevipuar, | 
? é 68 r a > ¥ le ON 
dvdpes mpoBovro rodT erpaccoyv T& TéAEL, 755 
dros TdxloTa Kal KdKioT drroAolpeba. 
AI. adtrix’ dp dwadddgecbe mpaypdtov. ME. od pav; 
AI. 7i Sd’ dAdo Meyapot; was 6 ciros év108 ; 
ME. wap dé woduriparos a&rep Tol Oeoi. 


147. xotpiov pvornptxkov| These were 
the sucking-pigs which were sacrificed 
to Demeter as part of the ceremony of 
initiation. See Peace 374, 375, Frogs 
337, 338, and (in vol. vi, pp. 182, 183 of 
this edition) Menaechmi ii. 2. 

751. Siamevvapes| We have starving-bouts 
by the fire. Even before the outbreak 
of the War the Megarians (we are told), 
owing to the exclusion decree of Pericles, 
began to starve by inches, éretywy Bddny ; 
and now they can do nothing but starve, 
one against the other. See Peace 483. 
Dicaeopolis understands, or pretends 
to understand, him to say damivopev, we 
have drinking-bouts by the fire (pos r6 
wip Starivoyrds te kai evwxovupevovs, Plato, 
Rep. iv. 1), and thinks that if they have 
a piper to play to them over their wine 
they must be having a good time. In 
the translation the Megarian uses the 
word “greeting ” in the Scotch sense of 
weeping; the Athenian understands it 


in the sense of exchanging greetings 
with their friends. 

753. ota 67] Something must be under- 
stood with these two words, but it is 
not easy to say what. The meaning 
may be (1) such as they do or can, mpar- 
rovoty oia 89 mpatrovow. Compare Lu- 
cian’s Harmonides 2 where it is said 
** All the spectators can applaud or hiss, 
but only two or three or écou 57 (i.e. 
or whatever the number may be) are 
judges, xpivovow door 41) Kpivovow: and 
the mpd£acay ws érpagev of Agam. 1259. 
(2) such as you might expect oia 87 «ikds, 
Eusebius, Mart. Pal. ix. 3; H. E. vi. 36 
init. (3) “Est oia 6) idem fere quod 
Angli et Germani dicunt so so, Galli 
la la’? Dindorf; which I have adopted 
as a convenient, though inaccurate, 
form. 

755. dvdpes mpdBovdot] These were 
great officers of state, whose duty it 
was to devise the legislative measures 
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An’ mak’ the skirls o’ little Mystery piggies. 
Mysel’ will ca’ for Dicaeopolis. 


Hae! Dicaeopolis! 


Are ye for buyin’ onie pigs the day ? 


Di. How now, Megarian? Muze. Come to niffer, guidman. 
Di. How fare ye all? Mua. A’ greetin’ by the fire. 
Dri. And very jolly too if there’s a piper. 

What do your people do besides? Mera. Sae sae. 

For when I cam’ frae Megara toun the morn, 

Our Lairds o’ Council were in gran’ debate 

How we might quickliest perish, but an’ ben. 
Di. So ye'll lose all your troubles. Mrc. What for no? 
Dit. What else at Megara? What’s the price of wheat? 
Mra. Och! high eneugh: high as the Gudes, an’ higher, 


to be submitted to the Council or 
Assembly. They were usually found in 
oligarchies, and Megara no doubt had 
in these days an oligarchic constitution. 
Tptav ovtoay apxay (kad ds afpotvrat tives 
adpxyas tas Kupious) vopopuAdkey, mpoBov- 
Awv, Bovd7s, of wey voprodvAakes apioro- 
Kpartxoy, oOdtyapxixdy 8’ of mpdBovdot, 
Bovdy Se Snportxov, Aristotle, Politics 
vi. ad fin.; cf. Id. iv. 12. 8. At the date 
of the Acharnians, rpoBovrAo: were un- 
known at Athens; but after the Sicilian 
catastrophe a board of ten mpdéBovrox 
was instituted, as a sort of Committee 
of Public Safety. And in the Lysis- 
trata one of them is introduced, vainly 
trying to argue down the leaders of the 
recalcitrant women. 

70%. amaddd€eoGe mpaypdror| With 
this somewhat grim pleasantry may 
be compared the answer which the 
shade of the murdered Cleonice gave 


to Pausanias, who had called her up 
from the dead; 7 & eis dyuw édOoica, 
Taxes €fhy mavoacba rey Kakdv avrov év 
Smdptyn ‘yevopevov, aimrropévn, ws orxe, 
THY pe\doveay atta teAevtnv.—Plutarch, 
Cimon 6. So in the Troades of Euri- 
pides (line 272) to Hecabe’s inquiry 
after her daughter Polyxena (who had, 
in fact, been sacrificed on the tomb of 
Achilles), Talthybius makes answer, ‘‘ It 
is well with your daughter, ¢yee morpos 
However, 
the expression is frequently used with- 
out any double meaning of this kind, 
as in Plato’s Apology, ad fin. re@vavat 
kal amnd\AdyOar mpaypatay Bédrioy jy pot, 
and Phaedo, chap. 34 emredav redevrqon, 
ann\AaxGat Tov dvOpwTivey Kako. 

759. modvriparos|] This is a common 
epithet of the Gods (see the Commentary 
on Frogs 851) ; but here there is a play 
on the high price, tizj, of corn at 


vw, aor annd\Adya mover.” 


120 AXAPNEI> 
AI. ddas obv dépers; ME. odx dyes adray dpyete; 760 
AI. odde cxdpoda; ME. rota oxépod’; dpes THY Gel, 
dxx’ €oBddrnTe, ToS dpwpator pies, 
Tdooakt Tas ayAlOas éLoptacere. 
Al. zi dai dépes; ME. yolpous éydvya pvotikds. 
AI. kadés Aéyers: EridetEov. ME. adda pay Kadai. 765 
dvTEvov, at Afjs’ oF TAaYEla Kal KaAG. 
AI. rovri ri nv 76 wpéypa; ME. yxoitpos vai Ala. 
Al. ri Néyets ot; Today yxotpos de; ME. Meyapixd. 
7) ov xotpos éo 0 4d” Al. ovK Eyorye haiverat. 
ME. ov dewd; Odo0€ robde Tas amiortias: 770 
od dati Tdvde xoipoy juev, GAAG pay, 
ai As, wepidov poe wept Ouvpntiday adrAOv, 
ai wh oT obros xotpos “EdAdvev vou. 
Al. aN’ ot dvOpdmov ye. ME, vai rov Atoxdréa, 
Megara. The jest is borrowed by Anti- selves; because, as the Megarian says, 


phanes in a passage preserved by 
Athenaeus, vil, 55, to which Blaydes 
refers. 

760. Gras ody dépers ;| We have seen 
supra 521, and we should keep in mind 
throughout this scene, that the Mega- 
rians had been accustomed to export to 
Athens 7 xoupidioy 7} oxdpodoy 7 yovdpovs 
dtas. Megarian salt was noted for its 
dry and pungent qualities. Pliny (N. H. 
xxxl 41), speaking of the different 
kinds of salt, says ‘‘servandis carnibus 
aptior acer et siccus, ut Megaricus,” or 
to adopt Philemon Holland’s transla- 
tion, “For to pouder and keep flesh 
meat, the dry salt, and quicke at tongues 
end, is thought to be meeter than other, 
as we may see in the salt of Megara.” 
But now, so far from being able to 
export salt, they have none for them- 


the Athenians command their salt. 
For the saltworks were at Nisaea; éy 
Nicaia rns Meyapioos Gdes ryyvurrat, Says 
the Scholiast ; and the Athenian control 
of them is referred, no doubt rightly, to 
the capture by Nicias, about a year and 
a half before the date of this Comedy, 
of Minoa (Thue. ii. 51), the island or 
promontory which formed the harbour 
of Nisaea, Strabo ix. 1. 4. 

762. oxk éoBdAnre] “Oxa is equivalent 
to dre, oxxa (dxa ka) to drav. Twice 
every year the entire Athenian army, 
both infantry and cavalry, poured itself 
over the little territory of Megara, de- 
stroying the crops and devastating the 
whole country up to the very walls of 
the town, Thue. iv. 66; cf. Id. 11. 31. 
Plutarch (Pericles 30) says that the 
oTparnyol, ON assuming office, were re- 
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Got any salt ? 
Di. Or garlic? 


Mec. Ye’re maisters o’ our saut. 
Mee. Garlic, quotha! when yeresells, 


Makin’ yere raids like onie swarm o’ mice, 
Howkit up a’ the rooties wi’ a stak’. 


Di. What ave you got then? 
Di. That’s good; let’s see them. 


Meza. Mystery piggies, I. 


Mec. Hae! They’re bonnie piggies. 


Lift it, an’t please you; *tis sae sleek an’ bonnie. 


Di. What on earth’s this? 


Di. Apig! What sort of pig? 
What! no a piggie that ? 
Mec. Tis awfw’! 


Uphaudin’ she’s na piggie! 


Mre. A piggie that, by Zeus. 


Mze. A Megara piggie. 


D1, It doesn’t seem so. 
Och the disbelievin’ carle! 
Will ye wad, 


My cantie frien’, a pinch o’ thymy saut 
She’s no a piggie in the Hellanian use? 


Dr. <A human being’s — 


Mzc. Weel, by Diocles, 





quired to swear that they would con- 
tinue to make these regular invasions. 

763. wdooaxt] “Yaoxoptorikaés TO Trao- 
gado.—Scholiast. The word is used to 
show the minute completeness of the 
Athenian ravages. 

769. yxotpos| The twenty-six lines 
which follow are largely occupied with 
a play on the double meaning of this 
word, viz. (1) @ pig, and (2) rd yuvatxeiov 
aidoiov, which was doubtless portrayed 
on the odkxos. 

772. wepidov| Bet, infra 1115, Knights 
791, Clouds 644. In the Knights, as 
here, the proposed stake is introduced 
by wept ; €Oé\w rept ths Kearns meptdd- 
cba, I will stake my head on it. As to 
Gupntiday daddy, cf. 1099 infra. The 
ancients were accustomed to mix with 
their salt thyme and other aromatic 
plants. Mitchell refers to Pliny, N. H. 


xxi. 89 and xxxi. 41. I will give the 
passages in Holland’s translation : (1) 
“When the stomacke riseth against 
meat and refuseth it, a drage or pouder 
of thyme with salt brings the appetite 
againe.” (2) ‘‘ Moreover there is a 
certain comfite or condited salt, com- 
pounded also with sweet spices and 
aromaticall drugs, which may be eaten 
as a dainty kind of gruel or sauce; for 
it stirreth up and whetteth appetite, 
eat the same with any other meats; in- 
somuch as amongst an infinit number 
of other sauces, this carrieth away the 
tast from them all, for it hath a pecu- 
liar smatch by it selfe.” ‘EAAdvav 
vono, according to Hellenic usage: that 
is, in the Hellenic tongue. 

774, Avoxdéa] Diocles was an Athe- 
nian who insome great prehistoric battle 
fought and died in the Megarian ranks, 


122 AXAPNEIS 
éud ya. Tv O€ viv eipevar Tivos Soxeils ; 775 
7 Afs axodcat dbeyyopévas; AI. vi} rods Geovs 
éywoye. ME. ddve d% 7d Taxéws, xotpior. 
ov xpnoba; ovyds, @ KéKioT arrodovpeva. ; 
méAw Tv aroi® val Tov ‘Eppa otkadss, 
KO. xol, Koi. 780 
ME, avira ’ori xotpos; AI. viv ye xotpos daivera. 
drap exrpadeis ye Kvobos tora: wévt éTOv. 
ME. odd ioht, worray parép cixacOjoera. 
AI. AX’ odd? Odarpds eat adrnyi. ME. od par; 
7a 8 ovyxt Ovoipds ort; AT. Képxov ov« Exe, 785 
ME, véa ydp éorv> add deAgakoupéva | 
éfel peydAray TE Kal Tmayeiay KnpuvOpdy, 
GNX’ ai Tpddev Afjs, Ede TOL yoipos Kadd. 
AI. = as gvyyevijs 6 Kiabos atvrijs Oarépa. 
ME. 6poparpia ydp éort KnK T@’TO TraTpés. 790 
aid dv maxuvOf KdévayvoavOn rptyi, 
kédAoTos eaTat xolpos Adpodiza Ove. 
AI. GAN’ ody! xolpos tadpodirn Overat, 
ME. ov yxoipos ‘Adpodira; pova ya datpover, 
Kal yiyvetai ya Tavde Tav xoipwv 7d Kpis 795 


v4 s\ N > \ 3 7 
adirrov av Tov ddedoy aprreTTAappevor. 


giving his own life for the life of a 
youth to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached. In honour of his self-sacrificing 
friendship the Megarians instituted a 
festival around his tomb, wherein a 
prize was awarded to the boy who gave 
the sweetest kiss, Theocritus xii. 27-83. 
778 ov xpjcba; oryds ;| This, th 

Scholiast observes, he says aside, AeAnOo- 
ros, to the little pigs. I imagine that 
he says ov xpyoGa to one, and ovyas to 


the other. If they won’t speak he will 
take them home again, and what will 
then happen has been mentioned supra 
742, 748. éav cwongjonre, says the Scho- 
liast, drodépw mddw tpas otxade po §ovras. 

785. képxov ovx é¢xe| And therefore 
was not ‘ perfect and without blemish,” 
and, ‘'dnot bean acceptable offering 
to the D.. e Being. 


Tais tepoupyiats ov Overat, Kat kaOddov Orep 


bY A A > 
Ta yap Ko\oupa ev 


A , 3 , A ¢ ‘ > , - 
dy py 7 rédevoy Kal vytes ov Overat rois 
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She’s mine; wha’s piggie did ye think she was? 
Mon! wad ye hear them skirlin’? . Di. By the Powers, 


I would indeed. 


Mee. Now piggies, skirl awa’. 


Ye winna? winna skirl, ye graceless hizzies ? 
By Hairmes then I’se tak’ ye hame again. 


Giruts. Wee! wee! wee! 
Mere. This no a piggie ? 


Dri. Faith, it seems so now, 


But ’twont remain so for five years I’m thinking. 


Di. But she’s no good for offerings. 
What for nae guid for offerins ? 
Aweel, the puir wee thing, she’s owre young yet. 


Trowth, tak’ my word for’t, she’ll be like her mither. 


Mea. What for no ? 
Dt. She’s no tail. 


But when she’s auld, she’ll have a gawcie tail. 
But wad ye rear them, here’s a bonnie piggie ! 
Di. Why she’s the staring image of the other. 


They’re o’ ane father an’ ane mither, baith. 


But bide a wee, an’ when she’s fat an’ curlie 
She’ll be an offerin’ gran’ for Aphrodite. 


D1. 


Merc. What, no for Her! 


A pig’s no sacrifice for Aphrodite. 
Mon, for hirsel’ the lane. 


Why there’s nae flesh sae tastie as the flesh 
O’ thae sma piggies, roastit on a spit. 


deois.—Scholiast. The Megarian had 
given the little creature a pig’s snout 
and feet and body, but had clean for- 
gotten the tail. 

786. deAdakoupeval When it has grown 
to pighood ; rovs yap peifovas xoipous SéA- 
axas exddovy, says the Scholiast, whto 
also explains the words which follow 
peyaday re kat waxetay by riyv tov avdpos 
mécOnv. See Eccl. 1048 and the note 
there. 

793. GAN ody? xotpos] TloAXol ray ‘EA- 


Anvev ov Ovovor xolpous tH Appodirn, ws 
Bdedurropéevn Sid tov “Adovw advrovs.— 
Scholiast. Adonis, the darling of Aphro- 
dite, was, as all know, slain by a “ foul, 
grim, and urchin-snouted boar.” But 
the Scholiast is quite right in saying 
TloAAot r&y ‘EAAnvey instead of of “ED- 
Anves, for there were some Hellenic 
states in which it was customary to 
sacrifice swine to Aphrodite. See 
Athenaeus ii. 49. 


124 AXAPNEI>S 
AI. dn 8 dvev ris pnrpods eobiore dv; 
ME. vai roy Woreda, kav dvev ya T® trarpos. 
Al. rid écOia pddwora; ME. wav & xa odds. 
avros & épdrn. AI. yotpe yotpe. KO. A. kol, kot. 800 
AI. zpeyots av épeBivOovs; KO. A. kot, Kol, Koi. 
Al. i dat; SiBddews icydédas ; KO. A. kot, Kot. 
AI. ti dai ot; Tpdyos dv; KO.B. kot, kot, koi. 
AI. as fv mpis ras icxddas Kexpdyare. 
éveykdr@ Tis evdobev ray icxadov 805 
Tos xolpioioiclv. apa tpdgovTar; BaBat, 
oiov pobiagove’, ® modvriund ‘Hpdxders. 
modama T& xolpi ; a Tpayacaia gaiverat, 
ME. 4A’ otrt macas Katétpayov Tas ioxadas, 
eyo yap avrav rdvde piav dvedbpayv. 810 
AI. vi tov Af doreiw ye TH Bookipare 
Toco mpiwpat cor Ta yowpidia; éye. 
ME. 76 pév drepov totrwy, cxopsdwv TpomadAiloos, 


801. épeBivGovs] The épéBiwOos is the 
cicer ox chickpea, a sort of pea very 
common on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, the pod of which contains 
‘““two seeds, sometimes perfectly globu- 
lar with a short beak at the navel; 
sometimes angular and resembling a 
ram’s head.’—Miller and Martyn. Cf. 
Pliny, N. H. xviii. 32. 

802. BiBdrews ioyddas] Phibalis was 
a low-lying district of Megara on the 
border of Attica; indeed, it seems to 
have been a debatable ground between 
the two countries. It was famous for 
its figs, which were thought the best 
for making icxddas, dried figs. BiBddews 
is the adjective agreeing with ioyddas. 
Athenaeus (iii, 7) says that this fig is 


frequently mentioned by the Comic 
poets 5 ray dt xadovpévav SiBahéov cvkay 
Too! pepynvrat Tay Kopodioro@v. Phi- 
balis also, he tells us, gave its name to 
a myrtle. 

808. ri dat ov;] This sudden turning 
to the second little pig, who has kept 
silence during her sister’s eager replies 
in the three preceding lines, seems to 
me to lend a very dramatic and viva- 
cious touch to the dialogue; and it is 
surprising that several recent editors 
have thought fit to omit the line; their 
main objection, apparently, being that 
it is not recognized by Suidas s.v. 
@iBadkis. But there is really no reason 
why it should be. Suidas is dealing 
with the words @:BdAews ioxyaéas, and he 
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Dr. But can they feed without their mother yet ? 


But spier yoursel’, 


D1 What, and you other piggy ? 


Poteidan, yes! withouten father too. 
Dr. What will they eat most freely ? 
Dr. Hey, piggy, piggy ! 
Do you like pease, you piggy ? 
Di. What, and Phibalean figs as well? 


Mec. Aught ye gie them. 
First Girt. Wee! 
First Giri. Wee, wee, wee ! 
First Girt. Wee, wee! 
Srconp Giri. Wee, wee, wee! 


Di. Eh, but ye’re squealing bravely for the figs. 


Bring out some figs here, one of you within, 


For these small piggies. 


Will they eat them ? 


Yah! 


Worshipful Heracles! how they are gobbling now. 


Whence come the pigs ? 
Merc. 


They seem to me Aetallian. 
Na, na; they haena eaten a’ thae figs. 


See here; here’s ane I pickit up mysel’. 


D1. Upon my word, they are jolly little beasts. 
What shall I give you for the pair? let’s hear. 
Merc. Gie me for ane a tie 0’ garlic, will ye, 


quotes lines 802 and 804, which con- 
tain the word icxyddas, and omits line 
808, which does not contain it. His 
doing so affords no ground for suspect- 
ing that the line did not appear in his 
copy of Aristophanes. 

807. otoy pobiafovo’| Mera. pddov xat 
ydpov éobiovow.—Scholiast. The invo- 
cation of Heracles is a tribute to his 
traditional voracity. 

808. Tpayacaia] Of the Tragasaean 
breed, with a play on rpoyo, rpayeiv, to 
eat. Tragasae was a little town in 
Troyland, famous for its salt, Athe- 
naeus iii. 8; Strabo xii. 1. 48; Pliny, 
N.H. xxxi. 41. It is introduced here 
merely for the sake of the pun on 
rpayervy, and again infra 853 for the 


sake of a pun on rpayos, a goat. Kat- 
all-ians in the translation is intended 
to recall Aetolians. 

809. add’ ort macas] Inthe MSS. and 
in all editions before Bothe’s second 
this line is continued to Dicaeopolis, 
and is taken to mean sed jieri non potest 
ut omnes caricas comederint. Bothe 
transferred it to the Megarian, and is 
followed by Bergk and several recent 
editors. And with some hesitation I 
have done the same. Dicaeopolis is 
amazed at the voracity of the little pigs. 
But, the Megarian replies in defence of 
his daughters, they did not really eat all 
the figs, for I was so hungry that I took 
one myself. 

813. cxopddav rporaddtdos] AvaBadrdet 


126 AXAPNEIS “ 
70 0 drepov, ai ARs, XolviKos povas 4AGY. 
AI. odvijcopal cor mepipev’ avrob. ME, radra dy. 815 
ce a} aA Q nw Qa 5 ] \ 
Eppa ‘prrodaie, trav yuvaika ray éuav 
4 ) > ? iA > 3 ~ ? 
ovT@ mp adrodéc0a Téy 7’ E“avTd parépa. 
SY. avOpwre, rodarés; ME. yxorpordédras Meyapixos. 
SY. re xorpidia roivuy eyo have radi 
mokéuia Kal oé ME. tobr’ éxeiv’, tker mdr 820 
d 3 A ~ ~ e 7 BA 
dOevTrep Apya TOV KaKGv apiv Edv. 
ST. KrAdov Meyaptets. ovK addjoes Tov odor ; 
ME. Arkatorodt Arkatorod, pavTdgopat. 
Al. td rob; rhs 6 haivev o éoriv; “Ayopavépor, 
Tovs avKopdvras ov Ovpag é£etpEere ; 825 
Tin pabov daivers dvev Opvadridos ; 
SY. od yap dave rods modeuiovs; AI. KAdov ye ov, 
ef pr) Tépwoe cUKOpavTices Tpexav. 
ME. oioy ré xaxéy év tats "Abdvats totr’ eu. 
AI. Odppet, Meyapix’> adrAN is ra yxoupid’ daédov 830 


Tins, AaBE TavTl Ta oKdpoda Kat Tods dAas, 


rovs Meyapéas, ore eis rocodroy 7AOov 
mevias os Ta TeKxva TadEV Seapov oxopcday 
Kat xoivixos dd@v' tpomadAis dé 7 Séopn 
TaY cxopddwy. adsteiws dé 6 Meyapeds dua 
kat mepimabdGs ravta mapa rod Atkatomé- 
ALSos Cnret & mpdrepov of Meyapets adXors 
mapetyov.— Scholiast. 

816. ‘Eppa *prodaie] Dicaeopolis goes 
into the house, to fetch the salt and the 
garlic. The Megarian, left on the stage, 
expresses his joy at getting rid of his 
two daughters in exchange for such 
trifles as these ; and calls on the God 
who presides over all trafficking (see 
Plutus 1155) to give him the chance 
of making the like bargain with regard 
to his wife and his mother. In the 


midst of his rejoicing he is surprised 
by the appearance of a Sycophant or 
Common Informer. These were the 
pests of Athenian life, the counterpart 
of modern blackmailers, the pernicious 
fruit of the permission given by Solon’s 
laws for any one who liked, rd BovAopeva, 
to take proceedings against an evildoer. 
Another informer is brought on the 
stage infra 910-58; a third in Birds 
1410-68; and a fourth in Plutus 850- 
957, where see the Commentary. 

820. rodr’ exe] A common exclama- 
tion of recognition, Here it comes! Here 
it is again! Birds 354, Frogs 1841, 
Plutarch, Marcellus 17 (3), Flamininus 
9 (4), and frequently elsewhere. The 
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An’ for the tither half a peck o’ saut. 


D1. 


I'll buy them: stay you here awhile. 


Maze. Aye, aye. 


Traffickin’ Hairmes, wad that I could swap 


Baith wife an’ mither on sic terms as thae. 


Inrormer. Man! who are you? 
Inf, 
As enemies ! 


Mera. Ane Megara piggie-seller. 
Then I?ll denounce your goods and you yourself 
Meza. Hech, here it comes again, 


The vera primal source of a’ our wae. 


D1. (Re-entering.) Where is he? Market-clerks, 


Inr. You'll Megarize to your cost. Let go the sack. 

Mzc. Dicaeopolis! Dicaeopolis! Here’s a chiel 
Denouncin’ me. 
Why don’t you keep these sycophants away ? 
What! show him up without a lantern-wick ? 

Inr, Not show our enemies up? Dz. You had better not. 
Get out, and do your showing other-where. 

Mra. The pest thae birkies are in Athans toun ! 

Di. Well never mind, Megarian, take the things, 


Garlic and salt, for which you sold the pigs. 


Megarian recognizes in these Athenian 
informers the real cause of the War 
(see supra 517-22), and finds himself at 
once attacked by the new comer. Meya- 
pets merely means You will hold your- 
self out as a Megarian. 

824. “Ayopavoua| They had indeed 
been elected for the express purpose 
of excluding informers from the market, 
723-6 supra. 

826. daivers] baivew, beside its general 
signification of giving light to, was also 
specially employed, as indeed it is two 
lines above, in the restricted sense of 
denouncing, informing against; and in 
that sense helped to build up the com- 
pound ovxodarvrns. Here we have a 


play on these two uses of the word: the 
Informer is addressed as if he were a 
lantern trying “to give light without 
a wick.” And from a comparison of 
this line with 917 infra we may per- 
haps infer that jests of this kind were 
in vogue at the date of the Acharnians. 

827. kkdwv ye ov] He borrows the 
threat which the Informer had used 
five lines before, and the ayopavdépo, the 
leathern thongs, are so obviously about 
to exercise their power of inflicting 
punishment on the intruder that he 
thinks it safer to take to his heels at 
once. ef py in the next line, as fre- 
quently elsewhere, is equivalent to 
avd. 
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> y e ? 
ovK HKovoas ot mpoBaiver 


TO mpaypa Tod BovAcbparos; KapTéceTat yap avip 


3 3 lal 2 
éy Tayopa KaOhpevos: 


Kav eiain Tis Krnoias, 


\ 


pod tov KkabedciT a 


7) cukopadvrys a&dAos, ol- 
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bd “~ “A 
ovd dAXdos avOpdrev tropevay oe THmavel TU 


ovd’ é€opopéerar [Ipémis tiv edpumpoxriav cot, 


d a“ 
ovd woTtet Krewvipo 


832. GAN dylv x.t.A.] That is, ro 
xaipew. There is a similar play on the 
word in Eur. Hec. 427, Or. 1088, Phoen. 
618. So in Heliodorus (Aethiopics 11. 
21) Cnemon, meeting an old man on 
the banks of the Nile mpéra pev xaipew 
éxéXeve 3 but the other said od dvvacGa, 
ere] pty OUT@ oupPBaivey a’ra Tapa THs 
ruxns. So in Latin, when two lovers 
are parting, and one says “ Vale!” the 
other replies ‘‘aliquanto amplius vale- 
rem, si hic maneres.’’—Plautus, Asinaria 
iii, 8.2. And see 176 supra. 

833. woAumrpaypoovrn] Then may my 
officiousness (that is, the blessing I in- 
voked where it was not wanted) return 
on my own head. Another reading is 
modumrpaypocurns’ O the busybodiness of 
me! 

836. eddatpovet] The Megarian goes 
out with his salt and his garlic, and 
Dicaeopolis retires into his own house 


with the two little pigs he has pur- 
chased. The Chorus, delighted at the 
summary expulsion of the Informer, 
expatiate on the advantages which the 
private agora of Dicaeopolis will have 
over the public agora of the Athenian 
people, in that it will be purged of the 
obnoxious personages who are accus- 
tomed to frequent the latter. See the 
passage cited from Demosthenes in the 
note to Plutus 903. He gives the names 
of seven of these objectionable ayopaio, 
four of whom, Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, 
Pauson, and Lysistratus, are familiar 
to all readers of Aristophanes; the 
other three, Ctesias, Prepis, and the 
younger Cratinus, are mentioned in this 
Comedy only. The choral song is 
divided into four stanzas, each consist- 
ing of six lines, the first five iambic, 
the sixth glyconic. It has little interest 
or beauty. Aristophanes had not yet 


D1. 
Mec. 
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Fare well! Muza. That’s na our way in Megara toun. 
Then on my head the officious wish return ! 

O piggies, try withouten father now 

To eat wi’ saut yere bannock, an’ ye git ane. 


Cuor. A happy lot the man has got: his scheme devised with won- 


drous art 
Proceeds and prospers as you see; and now he’lI sit in his private 
Mart 
The fruit of his bold design to reap. 
And O if a Ctesias come this way, 


Or other Informers vex us, they 


Will soon for their trespass weep. 


No sneak shall grieve you buying first the fish you wanted to 


possess, 


No Prepis on your dainty robes wipe off his utter loathsomeness. 
You'll no Cleonymus jostle there ; 


developed his full lyrical powers. 
Blaydes in both his editions proposed 
to change #xovcas into nKovoar’, and 
this is approved by Meineke; but the 
singular is employed throughout: ce 
or cot will be found in each of the three 
remaining stanzas. 

839. Krnoias| That this was some 
well-known informer is plain from what 
follows. He and all other informers 


will rue it if they take their seats in | 


this agora. Dicaeopolis will sit there to 
enjoy himself; they will sit there to 
their cost. oipofwv is equivalent to the 
kAdov of 822, 827 supra. 

842. troWevaerv| “YroWoveiy means to 
slip in before another and purchase the 
articles of food he intended to buy; 


whether by getting the start of him, or 
by overbidding him, or in any other 
way. 

843. IIpémis] The Scholiast says os 
Kararuyov Kop@deirat 6 IIpémts, which of 
course is evident from the present line, 
With éefoudpEerac Porson compares Eur. 
Bacchae 344, where Pentheus says 
to Teiresias, ‘Do not touch me pyd 
efopdp&ee pwpiay thy ony epoi.” 

844. KNewovipo] Of Cleonymus, now 
ridiculed as a glutton, and later, after 
the battle of Delium, as a coward and 
a pivaoms, we have already heard 
supra 88. He is ridiculed in every 
extant Comedy down to and including 
the Birds. And see Thesm. 605 and the 
note there. 
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850 





845. davnv] Clean, unsoiled, Wiccl. 347. 
We are of course to understand that if 
a marketer came into contact with 
Prepis or Cleonymus his clothes would 
not remain unsoiled. 

846. “YrépBoros| Hyperbolus, who 
succeeded Cleon as the leading Athe- 
nian demagogue, is as well known as 
Cleonymus to the reader of these plays. 
He is mentioned in every extant 
Comedy down to and including the 
Peace ; and again in the Thesmophoria- 
gzusae and the Frogs. Here it is his 
litigiousness that makes him objection- 
able; and we are told in Clouds 874-6 
that he had spent a considerable sum 
in acquiring the tricks of litigation. 
Probably some of his legal proceedings 
were of a sycophantic character: at 
other times he may have been active 
in prosecuting the debtors of his 
mother’s money-lending business. See 
Thesm. 839-45. 

849. Kparivos| Otros peday srounris. 
Kop@detrae Sé emt potxeia Kat Os doépyas 
xetpdpevos.—Scholiast. In a matter of 
this kind the Scholiast’s authority 
carries little weight ; but in my judge- 
ment he is right in holding that the 
Cratinus satirized here and 1173 infra 
is not the famous Comic poet, now 
according to tradition upwards of 


ninety years of age, who is satirized 
with such great good humour in the 
Knights. There the enormous popu- 
larity and success of the old poet are so 
fully recognized that the satire ig in 
great part unstinted eulogy. He is 
represented as a grand old veteran 
‘who has sung a good song in his 
time, Although he is now past his 
prime,” and has become more devoted 
to the Flagon than to the Comic Muse. 
And even in his jovial old age, the pro- 
posal is that he shall be honoured with 
a seat in the theatre beside Dionysus 
himself. The Cratinusof the present play 
is an utter rascal, mepurdéynpos, whose 
presence pollutes the Athenian agora, a 
wretch to be classed with such pests of 
society as Prepis and Pauson, fit only 
to be pelted with dung. This is not 
the way in which one great poet would 
satirize another. And indeed Aristo- 
phanes seems to have elaborated the 
description of this Cratinus for the 
express purpose of making it clear that 
he was not here attacking his redoubt- 
able old antagonist of the Comic stage. 
In this description there is not a word 
that is suitable to the Cratinus of the 
Knights: the whole scope of the satire 
here is inconsistent with the satire 
there. The remainder of the line is 
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But all unsoiled through the Mart you'll go, 
And no Hyperbolus work. you woe 
With writs enough and to spare. 


Never within these bounds shall walk the little fop we all despise, 
The young Cratinus neatly shorn with single razor, wanton-wise, 
That Artemon-engineer of ill, 


well explained by the editors from 
Kuster downwards to mean that this 
Cratinus was a Kyoképyas, a dandy who 
wore his hair in the fashion called 
Knros. Suvo dé etdn Kovpas, says the Scho- 
hast on Birds 806, oxdquov kal Knros. TO 
pey ovy oxdadiov, 7d év xpd * 6 S€ Kjos 76 
mpo petomrov KexoopnoOa. As to the 
oxaguoy see the Commentary there and 
on Thesm. 838. In the xjmos the hair 
on the front was gathered up into a 
sort of topknot rendered more con- 
spicuous by the surrounding hair being 
(not cut with scissors, but) shaven clean 
off with a razor. Hesychius, s. v. xros, 
thus explains it: eidos Koupas iv of Opur- 
Tépevot ekeipovro ws enimay ev pid paxaipa, 
And again, s. vv. pug paxaipa, he says, 
THv Eeyopévny Kirov Kovpdy jud payaipa 
éxetpovro. Hustathius on Iliad xii. 314 
Kjos, Ka\A@mio pos Kéuns Kal Koupas did- 
Beats trav év Kxepadry tpiyov. The term 
paxatpa was applied to both razors and 
scissors, but the former was a pia, the 
latter a SurAn, padxyapa. The xnros was 
obviously a smart foppish coiffure, and 
here, as a reflection on Cratinus’s 
morals, the poet substitutes for the 
_ word the objectionable term poryéds. 
850. 6 mepurdéynpos *Apréper] Hapa rip 
mapotuiay rv * Tlepupdpyros "Aprépov ” 
eiat Se “Aptépwves dv0.—Hesychius. 


Artemon was a common name, but 
Hesychius means that there were two 
of the name to whom the description 
6 weptpdpnros, the carried-about Artemon, 
applied; as to which see Plutarch, 
Pericles 27. The earlier of the two 
lived before the Persian Wars, and 
Aristophanes is referring to a poem 
(in choriambo-iambic metre) which was 
written about him by Anacreon, and 
is in part preserved by Athenaeus xii. 
46. The poem is quoted and reduced 
into shape by Elmsley here. To Eury- 
pyle, the golden-haired, sings the poet, 
the carried-about Artemon, 6 mepipdpnros 
“Aprépoy, is dear; he who erst was wear- 
ing a mean and scanty garb, and wooden 
tokens in his ears, and round his ribs 
a bull’s bare hide, and associating, the 
vile Artemon, 6 wovnpds ’Aprépov, with 
baking-girls and harlots. And oft was 
his neck under the yoke or upon the rack, 
and his back wealed with the leathern 
scourge, and his hair and beard plucked 
out. But now he ascends a car, and his 
ear-rings are of gold, and he bears an 
wory sunshade in his hand. In his 
changed fortune he became so delicate 
and affected, Plutarch tells us, that in- 
doors two servants held over his head 
a shield of bronze, that nothing, falling 
from above, might hurt him; and when 
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he went out they bore him from place 
to place in a litter nearly touching the 
ground, whence he acquired the nick- 
name Of Ilepipdpynros. For the benefit 
of Cratinus, Aristophanes blends the 
two names which Anacreon had given 
to Artemon, 6 wepipdpyros and 6 wovnpés, 
and calls him 6 sepuréynpos *Aprépor, 
doubtless intending to imply that he 
too associated with dpromdd\icw kal 
éOedorépvos. The second Artemon was 
the engineer of Pericles during the 
operations in Samos, and being lame 
he had to be borne in a litter from 
place to place round the military works, 
whence he too was greeted as 6 Tepidé- 
pyros, no doubt with a reminiscence of 
Anacreon’s lines. 

851. 6 raxvs ayay THv povotkny] If these 
words are correct, which I doubt, they 
must refer either to the rapidity with 
which he composed his lyrics, or to 
the rapidity of the melodies themselves. 
The line is omitted in the translation 
not, I think, from the difficulty of 


itrw ‘HpakdjAs, ekapov ya tav Today KaKOs. 


860 


rendering it, but because the effort to 
make it clear that this Cratinus is not 
the Comic poet left no room for its 
occupation. 

853. Tpayacaiov] See 808 supra and 
the Commentary there. Here the play 
(which is not preserved in the transla- 
tion) is on tpdyos, a goat; Sia riv rev 
tpayov Svowdiay eimev, as the Scholiast 
says. The joke is more common in 
Latin than in Greek authors; and Com- 
mentators have already quoted such 
passages as Catullus 69. 6, Horace, Epode 
12. 5, and the like. 

854. Ilavowv| Of Pauson, the “ utter 
rascal,” the animal painter and carica- 
turist, and of his chronic state of starva- 
tion we shall hear again, Thesm. 949, 
Plutus 602, where see the Commentary. 
In the Thesmophoriazusae he so enjoys 
the Thesmophorian fast that he prays 
for it to continue for ever; but even so, 
Lysistratus appears to outdo him, since 
he contrives to enjoy a fast of more than 
thirty days, ina month which consists of 
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Whose father sprang from an old he-goat, 
And father and son, as ye all may note, 
Are rank with its fragrance still. 


No Pauson, scurvy knave, shall here insult you in the market- 


place, 


No vile Lysistratus, to all Cholargian folk a dire disgrace, 
That deep-dyed sinner, that low buffoon, 
Who always shivers and hungers sore 


Full thirty days, or it may be more, 
In every course of the moon. 


Borotran. Hech sirs, my shouther’s sair, wat Heracles! 


thirty days only. Lysistratus appears 
to be not only starving himself, but 
also an associate of starving men, being 
coupled here with the famished Pauson, 
and in Knights 1267 with the famished 
Thumantis. See also Wasps 787, 1302. 
Xodapyeis, the deme to which Pericles 
belonged, was a deme of the tribe 
Acamantis; its situation is unknown. 
meptadoupyos, double-dyed with villany, as 
if with purple. 

860. irra ‘Hpaxdjs] Now enters a 
Boeotian, representing the second of 
the three classes mentioned above, 721. 
He is no starveling, as the Megarian 
was, but a hearty well-fed countryman ; 
nor has he to sell his daughters by a 
farcical Megarian trick; on the contrary 
he is carrying such a load of Boeotian 
produce—game, fish, fowl, and articles 
of all sorts—that his shoulder fairly 
aches with the burden. He brings with 
him a servant to assist in carrying the 
goods, and also some of those Boeotian 
pipers who were in great request in 


ancient times as indeed they still are. . 
See the note on Peace 951. He com- 
mences his first speech by invoking 
Heracles, and his second by invoking 
Iolaus, the two Boeotian heroes, uncle 
and nephew, celebrated in the Victory- 
song with which both this play and the 
Birds conclude. See the Commentary 
inf, 1227, and on Birds 1764. That irre 
(for iorw) is the regular Boeotian form 
of adjuration we know from the Phaedo, 
chap. 6 (p. 62 A), where Socrates says 
to the Theban Cebes: “If it is some- 
times an advantage for a man to die, it 
may possibly seem wonderful that he 
must not confer that advantage on him- 
self, but must obtain it from some other 
benefactor.” Kal 6 KéBns npéua émtye- 
Adoas Itr@ Zevs, épy, 7H avtod hovy eimav. 
And cf. infra 911. rvAn, which properly 
signifies the callosity formed on. the 
shoulder by the yoke (rod dS pov 76 rervio- 
pévov Schol.), is here used for the shoulder 
itself; ¢kapov rév @pov kaxas, as the 
Scholiast says. 
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861. yAdyov’| yAdyev (Attic BrAnxer, 
Peace 712), our pennyroyal, is a sort of 
mint “mentha pulegium,” and like our 
spearmint, peppermint, and some other 
mints is possessed of valuable medicinal 
qualities. It is, or at all events was, 
supposed to be useful in dyspeptic and 
hysterical ailments. 

863. rots dotivois| Aires TO aidois, Evel 
70 TaXaloy aro Tay éhadeioy doTay KaTe- 
oxevatoy tovs avdAovs.—Scholiast. The 
words rov mpaxrov Kuvyds are commonly 
supposed to be the tune which the 
Boeotian is calling upon the pipers to 
strike up; as we might say Play the 
Fool’s March. And this seems to have 
been the view of the Scholiast, who says 
that they are a koupdriov aro THs Tapotpias 
‘*és mpwxrov kuvos Bree,” and refers to 
Kecl. 255, And Thesm. 1175 is cited in 
support of the same explanation. But 
I think that Bergler is right in suggest- 
ing that the musicians were doxatvAa 
utricularii, playing something in the 
nature of the Scottish bagpipes, and 


that the bag may have been made of 
dog-skin, and so be literally a mpoxros 
kuvéds. And this seems to me to be 
strongly supported by the language with 
which Dicaeopolis salutes their strains ; 
for the drone of the bagpipe, to a person 
not fortunate enough to be a Scotchman 
born, may conceivably bear some faint 
resemblance to the buzzing of innumer- 
able wasps or bumble-bees, to which 
the clear notes of the ordinary pipe or 
the flute could not reasonably be com- 
pared. 

864. mad’ és képaxas] Dicaeopolis comes 
out in a fury, unable to appreciate the 
delightful drone of the bagpipes, which 
he likens to the buzzing of wasps or 
bumble-bees. The Greek name for a 
bumble-bee is BouBvAcds (Wasps 107), but 
Aristophanes interpolates an @ in the 
second syllable in order to connect it 
with aidAds. 7d d€ Bop Burtds ev rpocbécet 
rou a edn BopPavrALos, raifwv rapa Tov avdrcv. 
—Scholiast. The pipers are described as 
Xarpideis, of the clan (or family) of Chaeris, 
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Ismeny lad, pit doon thae pennyroyal 


Wr tentie care. 


Pipers wha’ cam’ frae Thaibes 


Blaw oop the auld tyke’s hurdies wi’ the banes. 


Di. Hang you! shut up! 


Off from my doors, you wasps ! 


Whence flew these curst Chaeridian bumble-drones 


Here, to my door? 
Boe. 


Get to the ravens! 
An’ recht ye are, by Jolaus, stranger. 


‘Hence! 


They’ve blawn behint me a’ the wa’ frae Thaibes, 


An’ danged the blossom aff my pennyroyal. 


But buy, an’t please you, onie thing I’ve got, 
Some o’ thae cleckin or thae four-winged gear. 


Di.  O welcome, dear Boeotian muffin-eater, 


the dismal Theban piper of whom we 
heard supra 16. 

867. émyapirres| The jolly Theban 
farmer does not take his customer’s 
objurgation amiss, but at once sides with 
him against the pipers. He is careful 
not to mention the fact that he him- 
self had just given them the order to 
strike up. 

871. dpradiyor| No doubt, as Elmsley 
observed, the words used in this line 
are intended to include all ‘“‘aves et 


quadrupedes,” fowls of the air, and four- 
footed beasts of the field; but of course 
they have also a special meaning of 
their own. ‘Oprddtxor, which properly 
is equivalent to veoooot (Agamemnon 
54 and Bp. Blomfield there), in the 
Boeotian dialect signified cocks. dpra- 
Alyov’ ty adexrpudyor Kata THY Ta 
Bowwrdy diddexrov, Scholiast; and Dindorf 
refers to some lines from the Phoenissae 
of Strattis preserved by Athenaeus xiv. 
15 (p. 621 F). 


tuvier’ ovdéy, maca OnBaiwy wdA1s, 

ovdey wor’ GAX”* ot mpaTa péy Thy ania 
> , e , ) 3 ? 
émTOoTiAav, ws A€youo’, dvopacere, 

Tov ddexrpudva & dprddrxoyv, #.7.A. 


rerparrepvAXides, the Scholiast says, are 
locusts. But the Boeotian does not mean 
the word to be so understood here. Ifit 
is nob, as 16 may be, equivalent in the 
Boeotian dialect to rerpdoda, he is sub- 
stituting one word for the other by way 
of a joke. 


872. KoAdtKkopaye| KéANE efSos aprov 
mweptpepovs.—Scholiast. It is by Athe- 
naeus ili. 78 said to be the same as the 
Ko\AaBos, which was a small roll of 
a milky white colour, made of fresh 
wheat and eaten hot. Id. 75. See the 
Commentary on Frogs 507. 
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opiyavoy, yAaxa, Yidbas, Opvarridas, 


vdooas, KOAOLaS, aTTayas, padapidas, 
AI. @omepel xetuov dpa 
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kat pav depo xavas, Aayas, dddiexas, 


oKddorras, éxivos, atedovpws, mixtioas, 


ixridas, évidpias, eyxérets Kerraidas. 
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AGEs moet pev Tpvy@dtKots xopois, — 


875. vadooas| In Peace 1003-5 we have 
a similar but much shorter enumeration 
of the fowl and fish brought in times 
of peace from Boeotia to the Athenian 
market. In each of the two lists the 
pre-eminence is given to the Copaic eel, 
a full account of which will be found in 
the Commentary on the Peace. The 
birds mentioned in this and the follow- 
ing line are identified in the Introduc- 
tion to the Birds. The vaooa (vnrra), the 
wild duck ; the xoXotbs, the jackdaw; the 
arrayas, the francolin; the dadnpis, the 
coot; the rpoyidos, a general name for 
the birds (comprising plovers, sand- 
pipers, dunlins, curlews, and the like) 
which run beside the waves in search of 
food, and of which the dunlin is there 
selected as the type; and the cédAupBos or 
kodupBis the diver or grebe. 

876. xetuov dpribias| A bird-gale, a gale 
that brings the birds. Since Walsh’s time, 


if not before, the recognized translation 
has been fowl weather. The avepot dpvOia 
were north winds which prevailed in the 
Spring ; of épyOiat kaXovpevot, éapivol rwes 
ovres dyepot, Bopéat ciol ra yéver, Aristotle, 
De Mundo 4. They are really Etesian 
winds, but are more gentle, and come 
later than the winds usually called by 
that name, Id. Meteorolog. ii. 58. 

879. oxddoras| Moles, from cxaddrAw to 
dig. okddo’ aomddaé, (Gov yewpixor, 
tuprdv.—Hesychius. In some parts of 
Boeotia molesare verycommon. Blaydes 
refers to Aristotle, H. A. viii. 27. 2 év r7 
Botwria domddakes wept pev tov Opxopevoy 
TohAot yivoyrat,ev Oe 77 AeBadtaky yetrvi@on 
ovx eioiv. The exivos is our hedgehog or 
urchin. mixris (otherwise wuxrtis), a writing — 
tablet, is doubtless inserted to rhyme 
with ixris, which by some naturalists 
is supposed to be the beech weasel : easels 
and weasels may perhaps be accepted as 
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Bor. A’ that Boeoty gies us. 


Mats, dittany, pennyroyal, lantern-wicks, 
An’ dooks, an’ kaes, an’ francolins, an’ coots, 


Plivers an’ divers. 


Di. Eh? Why then, methinks, 


You’ve brought fowl weather to my market-place. 


Bor. Aye, an’ I’m bringin’ maukins, geese, an’ tods, 
Easels an’ weasels, urchins, moles, an’ cats, 
An’ otters too, an’ eels frae Loch Copais. 

Di. Oman, to men their daintiest morsel bringing, 
Let me salute the eels, if eels you bring. 

Bor. Primest 0’ Loch Copais’ fifty dochters 


Come oot o’ that ; an’ mak’ the stranger welcome. 


O loved, and lost, and longed for, thou art come, 


A presence grateful to the Comic choirs, 


a sufficient approximation to muxridas, 
txrioas. It is strange that Commentators 
should persist in supposing muxrides to 
be some unknown animals; they do 
not suppose Widdws, Opvaddidas, supra 
874, to be some unknown vegetables. 
And nothing is plainer than that the 
Boeotian’s store contained not only eat- 
ables, but other articles for use in the 
house; ra pev ev oikia xpnowa, ta 8 avd 
mpéret xAtapa KarecGiew, infra 975. 

881. @ repmvéraroy| Possibly the 
Boeotian had not completed his list of 
good things, but on hearing of Copaic 
eels Dicaeopolis cannot contain himself, 
and begs for an immediate sight of 
these long-lost favourites. 

883. mpeoBetpa «x.7.d.] This line is 
parodied from the “Omd\av xpici of 
Aeschylus. There the fifty Nereids rise 
from the water to take part in the de- 
cision about the armour of Achilles, 


and Thetis, their chief, is addressed. as 
décrowva mevtynKovrd Nypydev kopay. The 
names of the fifty Nereids (of whom 
Thetis was one) are given by Hesiod 
(Theog. 2438-62). See Pindar, Isthm. vi 
ad init., Hur. Andr. 1267, Iph. in Taur. 
274, Ion 1082. 

885. @ didrarn| The address of Dicaeo- 
polis to the eel is that of a lover to his 
mistress; though his devotion is omi- 
nously intermingled with allusions to 
the brasier, the charcoal fire, and the 
fire-fan to be employed in cooking her, 
and the beet wherewith she is to be 
garnished. 

886. tpvy@dikois xopois] To the Comic 
Choruses. He is thinking of the éem- 
vicia, the triumphal banquet to which 
the Chorus would presently be invited 
by the Choregus. So in the Pelargi 
he speaks of the francolin as the most 
delicious viand to be enjoyed at these 
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entertainments, drrayas 7dicrov eeu év 
€mtvikiows kpeas, Athenaeus ix. 39. It is 
plain that the Choregus was expected 
to provide for these banquets all the 
delicacies of the season. 

887. didn dé Mopuxyw| Morychus was 
the famous epicure of the day, and 
apparently the Copaic eel was his 
favourite dish. For both in Wasps 506 
and in Peace 1008, as here, the fish is 
connected with his name. In the for- 
mer passage the mention of Morychus 
at once calls up a remembrance of the 
eel; in the latter, as here, the mention 
of the eel at once calls up a remem- 
brance of Morychus. See the Com- 
mentary on both those passages. 

889. aides] These are the domestics 
who are addressed above as duoes and 


below as réxva. They have now brought 
out the érydpav and the prrida, and are 
invited to salute the eel, which is still 
in the Boeotian’s basket, though fully 
exposed to view. She is not brought 
out of the store and handed over to 
Dicaeopolis until he says add’ éxdep’ 
avriv, for avr there is plainly the eel, 
and not, as some have suggested, the 
éoxdpay or the purida. . 

890. exr@ érec] As to the method of 
calculation by which Aristophanes made 
this the sixth year of the war, see the 
note on 266 supra. 

893. pndé yap Gavav wore] He is paro- 
dying the conclusion of Admetus’s ad- 
dress to his wife, who is giving her life 
for his. He will be buried by her side, 
he says, 
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Bring me out at once, 


O kitchen-knaves, the brasier and the fan. 
Behold, my lads, this best of all the eels, 
Six years a truant, scarce returning now. 

O children, welcome her ; to you I'll give 

A charcoal fire for this sweet stranger’s sake, 


Out with her! 


Never may I lose again, 


Not even in death, my darling dressed in—beet. 


Dri. And at what price? 
Bor. I’se swap 


Bor. Whaur sall I get the siller for the feesh ? 
Di. =‘ This you shall give me as a market-toll. 
But tell me, are these other things for sale ? 
Bor. Aye are they, a’ thae goods. 
Or would you swap for something else ? 
For gear we haena, but ye Attics hae. 
Di. Well then, what say you to Phaleric sprats, 


Or earthenware ? 


Boz. Sprats! ware! we’ve thae at hame. 


Gie us some gear we lack, an’ ye’ve a rowth o’. 


pndé yap Oavdy more 
cov xuwpis einv, THs pdvns morhs éyot. Arc. 367. 


895. épot dé] The matter-of-fact Boeo- 
tian has no sympathy with the airy 
fancies of the Athenian, especially 
when he finds that under cover of this 
poetic rhapsody his finest eel is in 
course of abstraction. 

896. dyopas rédos] "E@os jv ro madator, 
@s Kal péexpt Tov vu, TOUS eV TH ayopa 
mimpaokovras rédos Otddvat trois Aoytorrais. 
—Scholiast. That is to say, there was, as 
Boeckh observes, an excise duty pay- 
able to the public treasury on every 
article sold in the public market. 
Dicaeopolis institutes a similar duty, 
for his own private benefit, in his own 


private market. 

901. ddias i Képapov| Anchovies or 
pottery. These articles, as the Boeo- 
tian says, he could procure at home: 
yet not of a quality equal to those he 
could obtain in Athens. For the 
Phaleric anchovies were the finest in 
the world: see the note on Birds 76. 
And as to pottery, Blaydes refers to 
Athenaeus i. 50, where it is said 
ératvetrat dvtws 6 ’AttiKos Képapos. In- 
deed the invention of the potter’s art 
is ascribed by Pliny (vii. 57) to Coroebus 
of Athens. 
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904. cuxodarvrnv| Here, at all events, 
is an article peculiar to Athens, see the 
note on 816 supra; and the Boeotian is 
quite willing to strike a bargain, and 
to take this unknown and wonderful 
animal back for exhibition in Thebes, 
as (dmep = dorep) a monkey full of 
every kind of mischief. 

905. ra Sum] Bergler observes that as 
“the Two Gods” in the mouth of a 
Spartan would mean the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Polydeuces; and in the 
mouth of an Athenian woman, Demeter 
and Persephone; so in the mouth of 
a Theban the phrase would mean Am- 
phion and Zethus, the twin sons of 
Zeus and Antiope. The adjuration pa 
rov ZnOov occurs in the Gorgias. 

908. Nixapyos| No sooner is a syco- 
phant wanted than Nicarchus, éozep xara 


Geiov, is seen approaching. The Scho- 
liast, who says 6 Nixapxos kop@detrar as 
auxopdyrns’ pavaey de katayopnoey, must 
have considered him a real person. He 
is at this moment pursuing his vocation, 
walking through the agora (the private 
agora) seeking some victim against 
whom to inform. See Demosthenes, 
First against Aristogeiton 68. 

910. 7S éua] ~AeuxrixOs. avti rod 
tous’ éya.—Scholiast. They belong to 
me here. Nicarchus, as Brunck observes, 
catches up the Boeotian’s phraseology, 
and replies Then I here, éyw 601, denounce 
them. as 

912. wodgwial It must be remembered 
that, outside the private market, both 
Megarian (supra 820) and Boeotian 
goods would, in fact, be enemies’ goods, 
and as such liable to confiscation. That 
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Di =‘ tell you what; pack an INFORMER up, 
Like ware for exportation. Bor. Mon! that’s guid. 
By the Twa Gudes, an’ unco gain I’se mak’, 
Takin’ a monkey fu’ o’ plaguy tricks. 

D1. And here’s Nicarchus coming to denounce you! 

Bor. He’s sma’ in bouk. Dz But every inch is bad. 


Nicarcuus. Whose is this merchandize ? 
Frae Thaibes, wat Zeus, I bure it. 


Denounce it all as enemies ! 


Bor. ’Tis a’ mine here, 
Nic. Then I here 
Bor. Hout awa! 


Do ye mak’ war an’ enmity wi’ the burdies ? 


Nic. Them and you too. Boz. What hae I dune ye wrang? 
Nic. That will I say for the bystanders’ sake. 
~ A lantern-wick you are bringing from the foe. 
Di. Show him up, would you, for a lantern-wick ? 
Nic. Aye, for that lantern-wick will fire the docks. 


there was any special prohibition ofthe 
importation of OpvadAides or any other 
of the Boeotian’s stores, as Casaubon 
and Boeckh appear to think, is out of 
the question. None was needed. There 
could be no peaceful commercial deal- 
ings between countries at war with one 
another. 

915. rév mepiectmrav ydpw| These 
words are apparently a parody, or an 
allusion to some well-known phraseo- 
logy. Dobree thinks that he is laugh- 
ing at the language of the orators, and 
refers to Demosth. De Corona 249 
(p. 293), where the speaker says, “1 go 
into these details mpés tpas, avdpes dika- 
oral, Kat Tous meptearnkétas e&0ev Kal 
axpowpevovs, for as to that skunk” 
[Aeschines] “I have a short and easy 
way with him.” And Blaydes adds a 


similar passage from the speech against 
Conon 55 (p. 1269): ‘“‘I am willing to 
swear tuav évexa, @ avSpes Stxacral, Kal 
And if this was a 
commonplace with the orators a cen- 
tury earlier, it is doubtless to this that 
the poet is alluding. 

916. @pvaddAidas| We are told, supra 
874, that A@pvadAides formed part of the 
Boeotian’s cargo; and now his com- 
modities, and the @pvadrdAides among 
them, are exposed to view for the cus- 
tomer’s inspection. 

918. €umpnoecey] Probably some at- 
tempt upon the arsenal was feared at 
this date. Panics of this kind would 
naturally arise from time to time. 
Mitchell refers to the case of Antiphon, 
who in pursuance of a promise made 
to Philip (so Demosthenes declared) 
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geAayowT av aidyns. 


gedayoivt av brs tidns Te Kai Opvaddidos ; 


NI. papripopat 


entered Athens for the purpose of 
firing the arsenal, Demosthenes de Co- 
rona 168 (p. 271); and to Deinarchus 
against Demosth. 98 (p. 102); and to 
Alciphron i. 32, where one courtesan, 
writing to another, says, “If you ask 
the man for anything, dee ceavrny jj ra 
veopta épmempykviay 7} Tovs vdpous KaTa- 
Avoveay,” meaning that he will accuse 
you ofthose crimes. To Athens her fleet 
was all in all, and she could hardly be 
too careful of its safety. 

920. ridny] Tidny of "A@nvaior xadodvor 
Thy KaNouperny oitdny. eatt dé Cov Kar- 
6apades.—Scholiast,Suidas. And Aelian, 
vill. 138, couples the ri@n with the cdov- 
dvAn, which is another kind of beetle, 
Peace 1078. The lantern-wick is not 
to be tied to, but to be stuck into the 
beetle, and then lt; whereupon the 
beetle, carrying the lighted wick, would 
be launched along a watercourse to the 
ships. This is the ancient and I think 
the true explanation of the passage ; 
and its absurdity, so far from being an 
argument against it, is to my mind a 
strong argument in its favour. But 
two other interpretations of ri@y have 
been proposed: (1) that it means a 


AI. ® kdkior’ dtrododbpeve, 


925 


Al. €vAdAépBav’ adrod 75 orépa 


small boat. So far as I know the only 
ground for this suggestion is that 
Suidas, s.v. ciAgn, after defining ciidn to 
be etSos Cwidiov, adds kai ciddas Aéyovow 
elon adxarioy. But both Suidas and the 
Scholiast give to ridy one meaning 
only, viz. a kind of beetle otherwise 
called ciddy, and when we are told that 
aiidn, in fact, is the name of a beetle, 
its analogy with tidy is exhausted, and 
the further observation that some small 
boats were called citga: has nothing 
whatever to do with rig@n. And indeed 
even this use of citdn seems to belong 
to a later age, since the Scholiast on 
Peace 143 says that some boats were 
called xdv@apot, ws NYN oaiddas iva 
Aéyovoty axatioy cidn. (2) Thatit means 
a stalk of some kind of corn called 
rign, frequently mentioned in Theo- 
phrastus. Andin thisconnexion Hlmsley 
quotes, from note 20 to chap. lii of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Anna 
Comnena’s account of the Greek fire 
which, she says, was inserted eis atAioxous 
kaddpov. This would make good sense, 
but it is not countenanced by any of 
the old grammarians, and deprives the 
answer of Nicarchus of the extreme 
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O dear, and how ? 
If a Boeotian stuck it in a beetle, 


And sent it, lighted, down a watercourse 
Straight to the docks, watching when Boreas blew 
His stiffest breeze, then if the ships caught fire, 


They’d blaze up in an instant. 


Di. Blaze, you rascal ! 


What, with a beetle and a lantern-wick ? 


Nic. Bear witness ! 


absurdity which it was certainly de- 
signed to exhibit. 

922. d¢ bdpoppdas| Along a watercourse 
above or under ground. The Scholiast 
says vdpoppéa kaNeirat TO pépos THs orea- 
vidos St of TO did Tod GuBpov dep auvays- 
| pevov xarépxerat. But though that may 
be the meaning of the word in Wasps 
126, it is not its meaning here. Here 
it signifies a water-channel by which 
the superfluous water was carried down 
from the city intothe sea atthe Peiraeus. 
Bp. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, 
chap. ix) noticed two of these water- 
courses still remaining, channelled in 
the rock, one on each side of the road, 
leading towards the Peiraeus. Infra 
1186 the word is used for an open 
cutter. 

924. cedayowr ay aipyns| Will blaze up 
in a@ moment. éayv G&nra, pyoi, povor, 
ev0vs Kaiovrar.—Scholiast. The MSS. 
have oeAayoivr ay ai vs, OY ai vyes OF 
ai vnis, and so all editions before 
Brunck. But this was obviously wrong, 
and so clear was the meaning required 
that Pierson’s substitution (from the 
Scholiast) of ev6ds for ai vies, though 
bearing no resemblance to the MS. 


Di. Stop his mouth, and bring me litter. 


reading, has been adopted by Brunck 
and practically all other editors. Bothe 
in his first edition (A. D. 1828) suggested 
aipyyns, but did not read it, nor did he 
repeat the suggestion in his second 
edition. And the conjecture was inde- 
pendently made by C. J. Brennan in 
the Classical Review for 1891. Itseems 
to me a most felicitous and certain 
restoration, satisfying every condition. 
The mere fact that the simple form is 
not elsewhere found in the scanty relics 
of classical literature, except in a very 
doubtful passage of Euripides (Iph. in 
Aul. 1581), is absolutely unimportant, 
when we consider the frequent occur- 
rence not only of ée£ai¢yns, but also of 
aidvidios and advo. 

926. papripopa| Dicaeopolis lays 
hands on Nicarchus, who incontinently 
calls the world to witness the assault. 
The Scholiast says that Dicaeopolis 
strikes him, but though the exclama- 
tion paprvpopa is frequently called forth 
by a blow, that is hardly likely to have 
been the case here. Dicaeopolis is 
seeking to secure the Informer, not to 
frighten him away. 
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927. mopurdéy| Litter (see supra 72), 
such as packers are accustomed to stuff 
in about fragile articles to prevent their 
breakage. As to the words évdncas 
dépw, it is plain that the packing up is 
to be done by Dicaeopolis, and the 
carrying to Thebes by the Boeotian. 
depo, therefore, in this line can have 
no reference to the journey to Thebes: 
the words must mean that I may tie him 
up,and carry him across the stage to the 
Boeotian. 

929. ¢vdncov k.7.A.| This little iambic 
system, strophe and antistrophe, was 


“A > A 4 3 
Tos O av memolOoin TIS ay- 


[avr. 
941 


first arranged in its proper shape by 
Elmsley (ad loc.) and Gaisford (Hephaes- 
tion note tov. 1). Dobree, in Porson’s 
Aristophanica 119, says that Porson 
had arranged it in the same manner; 
I suppose, in his copy of Portus. Hach 
strophe consists of three stanzas of four 
lines each (two dimeters, one mono- 
meter, and one dimeter catalectic); and 
between the second and third stanza, in 
each strophe, are interposed two dimeter 
catalectics. : 

937. kpatnp kakov| Here, as Bergler 
observes, it is the Informer himself 
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V’ll pack him up, like earthenware, for carriage, 
So they mayn’t crack him on their journey home. 


CHor. Tie up, O best of men, with care 
The honest stranger’s piece of ware, 
For fear they break it, 


As homeward on their backs they take it. 


D1. 


To that, be sure, I’ll have regard ; 


Indeed it creaks as though ’twere charred, 
By cracks molested, 
And altogether God-detested. 


CHOR. 


How shall he deal with it ? 
For every use ’tis fit, 


A cup of ills, a lawsuit can, 


For audits an Informing pan, 
A poisoned chalice 
Full filled with every kind of malice. 


CHoRr. 


But wuo can safely use, I pray, 


A thing like this from day to day 


who is called a cup full of evil things ; 
but in the Agamemnon the same 
words are used by Clytaemnestra to 
denote the calamities which, according 
to her, the King of Men had brought 
upon his house ; rocavde kparnp’ év Sdépois 
kaxop 6d¢ | wAnoas x.r.4.—Ag. 1368. On 
tpintnp OcKev the Scholiast says déopv 
elmetv €Xaay 6 Sé etre Stxv, and Elmsley 
quotes from Pollux (vii. 151 and x. 130) 
6 O€ Kparnp eis by amoppet Tov édaiov Td 
meCopevov, tpurtnp. The wtrev@vyo are 
the officials who at the expiration of 
their tenure of office are rendering an 


account of their administration to the 
public auditors, a proceeding during 
which they were in much peril from 
demagoguesand informers. See Knights 
259, 825, and the Commentary there. 
The words Avxvovyos daivey carry on 
the double meaning of daivery explained 
in the note to 826 supra. With cvrué 
eyxuxaoOa we should have expected 
dppaxa, as Elmsley observes ; but Ari- 
stophanes substitutes the surprise word 
mpaypara, which meanstroubles, bothers, 
especially those connected with vexa- 
tious litigation. 
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945. €x wodav Karwxdapa] If he were to 
be hung up by his feet with his head down- 
wards. The Informer was first of all to 
be tied safely up witha rope round and 
round him. Then he is to be shoved 
into the Boeotian pack (eis odxxov, as it 
is said in the Argument to the Play), 
with litter stuffed in about him. I 
imagine that Dicaeopolis, as he speaks 
‘this line, is suiting the action to the 
word, and shoving him in head fore- 
most. 

947. pedArAw yé roe Oepiddery] It seems 
‘clear that the Boeotian is responding 
to the congratulations of the Chorus, 


and means I shall make a good thing out 
of this, wodv xepdos as he said supra 
906. as yewpyds drow, peddw Oepicerv, Kai 
pedA@ KepOatvety oA Kal Kaprrovcbat.— 
Scholiast. Two other explanations have 
been offered : I am going back to Boeotia 
to carry my harvest; but, beside the 
utter irrelevance of the remark, the 
scene is laid in the winter time: see 
infra 1075, 1141, 1146. Others would 
translate I am going to collect my goods; 
but there were no goods, other than the 
Informer, for him to collect. Every- 
thing else had become the property of 
Dicaeopolis. 
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In household matters, 
A thing that always creaks and clatters ? 


He’s strong, my worthy friend, and tough: 


D1. 
He will not break for usage rough, 
Not though you shove him 
Head foremost down, his heels above him. 
CHOoR. (To Bocotian.) You’ve got a lovely pack. 
Boer. A bonnie hairst I’se mak’. 
CHOR. Aye, best of friends, your harvest make, 
And wheresoe’er it please you take 
This artful, knowing 
And best equipped Informer going. 
Di. 7T'was a tough business, but I’ve packed the scamp. 
Lift up and take your piece of ware, Boeotian. 
Bor. Gae, pit your shouther underneath, Ismeny. 
Dx. And pray be careful as you take him home. 


You’ve got a rotten bale of goodg but still! 


951. wpds mavra] For every purpose. 
We should have expected these words 
to be followed by something equivalent 
to ypnouor, *‘ useful for every purpose,”’ 
like the mdyxpynorov dyyos of 936 supra ; 
but Aristophanes mapa mpoodoxiay sub- 
stitutes cvxopavrny, an informer for every 
purpose. With this use of mpds mdvra 
compare such passages as Xen. Mem. iv. 
6. 9, where Socrates asks, “If you call 
a body, or vessel, or other thing xadov, 
do you mean mpos mdvta Kady, OY Kaddv 
for its own special purpose?’’ The 
Scholiast’s explanation that mpés mdvra 
ovxopdyrny means “ on any muck-heap ”’ 


is neither good Greek nor good sense, 
and is rightly rejected by almost every 
commentator. 

954. tméxumre tay tvdav| Bend down 
and put your shoulder underneath. It 
is like the tmrodtvre paN oka of Thad 
xvi. 717, where Alias is directing Mene- 
laus and Meriones to stoop and raise 
the body of the dead Patroclus, whilst 
the two Aiantes stem the fierce onrush 
of the Trojans with Hector storming at 
their head. 

956. GAN ouws|] Some would supply 
otaets and others evAaBov, but though in 
lines 402 and 408 supra, where the 
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\ a 
Kav TodTo Kepddvns &ywv 76 goprior, 


~ > 
evdalpovyoes cuKopavray y otveKa. 


. AckacrorroaAt. 


AI. tis ort; Ti pe Bwoorpeis ; 
éxédeve Aduaxds oe tadrns Ths Spaxpuns 


©EP. 671; 
960 


Pd \ a > “na ~ ~ na 
els Tovs Xdas avT@ peradotva: Tav KtyrO”, 


tpidv Spaypaev 8 éxédeve Karad’ eyyeduy. 


Al. 
OFP. 


TéANEL, Kpadaivev TpEeits KaTacKlovs Adgous. 


Al. 


6 motos ovros Adpayos tiv éyxeduyr ; 
6 devos, 6 Taravpivos, Os THY Topyéva 


965 


Db)! 
ovk av pa Ai’, et doin yé pot Thy dorida: 


b 
GN’ Et Tapixer ToS Adgovs KpadatvéTor 
RD’ > 9 7 ‘ > la aN 
qv 0° amodtyaivn, ToUs &yopavépous KadG. 


phrase is merely supplemental to the 
speaker’s previous request, it is right to 
supply the preceding verb éxxdAeooy or 
éxxuxaAnOntt, yet here it appears to be 
merely equivalent to a shrug of @#e 
shoulders and is purposely left vague. 

959-68. The Megarians and Boeo- 
tians were licensed to deal (supra 721), 
and they have dealt with Dicaeopolis 
in his private market ; Lamachus was 
prohibited from dealing there, and now 
this prohibition is about to be enforced. 
The servant of Lamachus comes out of 
his master’s house to purchase fish and 
fowl for the impending Pitcher-feast. 
He speaks in so loud a voice that Dicaeo- 
polis responds ti pe Boorpeis; Why 
shout at me ?— Birds 274, Lys. 685. 

961. rots Xdas] We are suddenly, 
without any preparation, introduced to 
the fact that this is the festival of the 
Xdes, which was the second day of the 


Anthesterian Dionysia, and was cele- 
brated on the twelfth day of Anthe- 
sterion. See the Commentary on Frogs 
216. What is the reason of this? It 
does not arise out of the special plot of 
the play ; it has nothing to do with the 
Private Peace; it is to be celebrated by 
the whole body of Athenian citizens; 
as well by Lamachus and the War- 
party, as by the man who has made his 
peace with Sparta. I believe that the 
Anthesterian festival was really taking 
place at Athens at the time of the exhi- 
bition of this Comedy; or, in other 
words, that the Anthesteria was not a 
different festival from the Lenaea, but 
was merely a name given to the Lenaea 
from the fact that it was celebrated in 
the month Anthesterion. It is obvious 
from the present play that there was 
on the day of the Xées a great public 
entertainment, to which, according to 
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And if you make a harvest out of Aim, 
You’ll be in luck’s way, as regards Informers. 


Servant. Dicaeopolis! 
Why? 


D1. Well? why are you shouting? 


SERV. 


Lamachus bids you, towards the Pitcher-feast, 
Give him some thrushes for this drachma here, 
And for three drachmas one Copaic eel. 


Di. Who is this Lamachus that wants the eel ? 
Serv. The dread, the tough, the terrible, who wields 

The Gorgon targe, and shakes three shadowy plumes. 
Di. Aneel for uim? Not though his targe he gave me! 


Let him go shake his plumes at his salt fish. 


If he demur, I’ll call the Market clerks. 





a very common custom, the banqueters 
brought their own provisions. oi ydp 
KaNouvtes emt Seirvoy orepdvous Kal pupa Kal 
Tpaynpara Kal adda tiva TotadTa maperti- 
Oecay, of Sé Kadovpevor Ehepoy Eyrnpara Kal 
Kiorw Kat xda.—Scholiast. Lamachus 
therefore proposes to take with him 
a Copaic eel and some thrushes, two of 
the greatest delicacies in the way of 
fish and fowl; and we shall presently 
see how ample a provision Dicaeopolis 
prepares for the banquet. 

964. 6 dewvds x.r.A.| Lamachus is de- 
scribed by epithets befitting War or 
the God of War. See Peace 241. The 
terms are partly Homeric, partly Aes- 
chylean. Homer thrice calls Ares 
radavpivov moAeguorny, Iliad v. 289, xx. 
78, and xxii. 267. And Tydeus in the 
Septem (879) rpets xarackiouvs Addous 
Sele. ‘‘Cristam quatere,” says Bp. 
Blomfield in his Glossary on that pas- 
sage, “terrificum putabatur.”’ 


967. émirapiyer| Over (or at) his salt (or 
pickled) fish; asoldier’s fare. rotro yap 
év rois mokepors HoOcov.—Scholiast. And 
hence, in a later scene, while Dicaeo- 
polis is packing up hares and thrushes 
for the feast, Lamachus starting on a 
military expedition is obliged to con- 
tent himself with a @pioy rapixous, 1101- 
10. After emi rapixee we should have 
expected something lke “let him eat 
his dinner,’ but Aristophanes substi- 
tutes mapa mpocdoxiay, ‘‘let him wave 
his rpeis karackiovs Addous.” 

968. hv & arodvyaivy] “Eav dé OopvBy, 7 
df€ws Boa (mapa Td Atyd) Kadké€ow Kar 
aitov Tovs ayopavdopous. éyer Se rovs 
iudvtas, os ayopavépous 4dn Karéotyoev 
dve.—Scholiast. stridule queratur; see 
Bp. Blomfield on Septem 867. If Lama- 
chus raise a shrill cry of objurgation at 
his exclusion, Dicaeopolis will lay into 
him with the thongs which he has con- 
stituted his market clerks. 
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eloerp bral wrepvywy KLyAaY Kal KoYpixov. 


XO. 


ELOES @, ELOES, @ 


970 


[orp. 


~ ? 
Twaoa ToAl, Tov dpdvipoyv avdpa, Tov bTEpcodor, 


of Exet oretodpevos europa xphpara dteurrodar, 


& N N 9 > 2 
@V TAH MEV EV OLKLA 


? Q ? > ? 
Xpyotma, ra 0 av mpére 


XALapa KaTreo Oley. 


975 


> 7 ? > 9 Q AQ ? 
AUTOMATA TAVT ayaba TQOE YE TWopi¢erat. 


ovdémor éy® [léAepov oikad drrodé~opa, 


IQar > 3 ? BN ¢ v4 a 
ovde Tap époi more TOY A ppodtov AO ETAL 


980 


N ed 7 > AN BA 
Evykatrakdivels, Ort Tapolvios avnp edu, 


ed 2 8 4 ef? b lA 
doTis emt mavT ayadd ExovTas émixwopdoas, 





969. éuavre|] For my own use. Cf. 
infra 1138. The Market-scene is over, 
and the three visitors, the Megarian, 
the Boeotian, and Lamachus, have all 
been dealt with in accordance with the 
rules laid down in 721 supra. The re- 
mainder of the Comedy is entirely taken 
up with the Anthesterian banquet, for 
which the Boeotian luxuries have so 
opportunely arrived. These, rdde 7d 
dopriov, Dicaeopolis now takes into the 
house; he presently throws out (what 
purports to be) the feathers of the birds 
which he has plucked for cooking (988) ; 
then we find him engaged in the process 
of cooking (1005-47); and finally he 
packs them up in his refreshment-basket 
(1098-1142) and departs with them to 
the feast. 

970. tat mrepvyov| Both here and in 
Birds 1426 we have the form trai (not 
urd) with mrepvyey, because in each case 


the poet is quoting an old song, 6 rpdzros 
moinrikos’ says the Scholiast, prpetrar dé 
TO péXos, 

971. cides @ x.7.4.] Between the mar- 
keting scenes and the banqueting scenes 
Aristophanes interposes a strophe and 
antistrophe containing an idyllic de- 
scription of War and of Peace. War 
with its terrible devastation of the 
quiet Athenian homesteads and its 
destruction of their vineyards is de- 
picted as a drunken reveller, breaking 
in upon some happy company, upsetting 
the furniture, and throwing everything 
into confusion. Peace who is here, 
as in Lysistrata 1114, represented by 
AvadXay7, Reconciliation, is described as 
a beautiful damsel, whose surpassing 
loveliness the old Acharnians have never 
perceived till now, and in whose com- 
panionship they long to enjoy the 
simple blessings of a country life. Hach 
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Now for myself Tl carry all these things 
Indoors, to the tune 0” merles an’ mavises wings. 


CHor. Have ye seen him, all ye people, seen the man of matchless art, 
Seen him, by his private treaty, traffic gain from every mart, 
Goods from every neighbour ; 
Some required for household uses; some’twere pleasant warm to eat; 
All the wealth of all the cities lavished here before his feet, 
Free from toil and labour. > 


War I’ll never welcome in to share my hospitality, 
Never shall the fellow sing Harmodius in my company, 


Always in his cups he acts so rudely and offensively. 
Tipsily he burst upon our happy quiet family, 





strophe commences with a few lines in 
commendation of Dicaeopolis and his 
private treaty. Save that, as in the 
very similar system, Wasps 1275-91, 
the concluding line of each strophe is 
a trochaic tetrameter catalectic, the 
entire Chorus is in that cretico-paeonic 
metre which Aristophanes so much 
affected in his younger days, and which 
in these earlier comedies is always 
constructed with such artistic care. 
The first six lines, usually crushed up 
into three or four, are given in the text 
exactly as they stand in the Ravenna 
MS. ; lines 4, 5, and 6 each consisting of 
a paeon and a cretic, a very melodious 
metre, the beauty of whichis altogether 
lost in the ordinary arrangement. The 
nine lines which follow allow of no 
exchange of paeons and cretics; as in 
the similar system in the Wasps, each 
consists of three paeons followed by one 


cretic. This was a famous metre, oAv- 
OpvAAnrov Hephaestion calls it in his 
thirteenth chapter. ‘Emirndevovar, he 
SAYS, €vtol TOY TroLNT@Y Tovs MpoTovs Kaov~ 
févous tmat@vas mapadapPave, mAny ths 
Tehevraias xwpas, eis iy Tov KpyTtKOY Tapa- 
LapBavovoty. Ovtw yovy ro moAvOpvAAnTov 
TeTpaperpov ovyriGeaciy ov mapddetypa €k 
Tav Aptcropavous Tewpyav’ (from which 
he cites a couplet, and continues), 
Kéxpnrat Oe avira Kai ev ado Spdpaow 
6 ’Aptatopdyys, cai év néiv (1275) @ 
pakape Adtopeves, &F oe paxapiCoper. 

980. roy ‘Appddiov] That is, the Scolium 
of that name; the various forms of which 
are collected in the Commentary on 
Wasps 1225. See also infra 1093. War, 
they mean, shall never take part in our 
friendly festivities. 

982. mavr ayab’ €xovras| In the piping 
times of Peace they had wapr’ dyad, as 
Dicaeopolis, and only Dicaeopolis, has 
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ELPYATATO TAVTA KAKA KAVETPETE KAEEXEL, 

3 V4 
KALAXETO, Kal TPOTETL TOMA TpOKAAOUpLEVOU, 


Tive, KaTaKELTO, AaBE THVdE hiroryciay, 


TAS Xapakas HaTE TOAD padAOv ETL TO Tupi, 


985 


> LP 3 A > ~ ; ; 
eféxer 0 fydy Bia rov oivoy ék tev apurédov. 


> € b] ? 
cides oS eT TEpa- 


Pd m ra 
Tai T emt 76 deimvoy dua Kal peyddra Of hpovei 


[ avr. 


Tob Biov 8 e&éBade deitypa rdde Ta rep mpd Tav Oupdr. 


© Kiémpidi tH Kary 


kal Xdpiot tais didats 


gvvtpoge AradrAay?, 


3 
@$ Kahov Exovea TO mpdcwmov dp éEddvOaves. 


990 


TOS ay é"e kal oé TIS” Epos évvaydyo AaBov, 


v4 € 7 54 ? b) - 
WOTEP O YEYPALMEVOS, Exav TTEhavoy av0épev ; 


\ 


now (978 supra); but when War came 
blustering in everything was changed, 
mayra Kaka €ipydoaro. 

985. @idrornoiay| The xvdué didrornoia 
(Lys. 203) was the loving-cup, the cup o° 
kindness handed round for each guest to 
drink, as a pledge of peace and friend- 
ship. This custom, well known in our 
Oxford colleges and elsewhere, still 
prevails in modern Greece.—Dodwell 
i. 157. The loving-cup is frequently 
mentioned in ancient writers. In 
Achilles Tatius ii. 2 Dionysus is said 
to have given men their first taste of 
wine in @ loving-cup. In Heliodorus, 
Aethiopics i. 11, the loving-cup is going 
round, when it is found that one of the 
guests can drink nothing but water. 
Theagenes therefore takes a cup of 
water, pledges the guest in it, and says 


) wavy yepovTioy iows vevouikds pe ov; 


GANG ouye TavTny Séxou THY hirotnciay jy 
dnd tév nolorav oot mpoemov* Kat deAlav 
noe Nuw 7 tpdmela orevderOw. Athenaeus 
xi. 106 defines it as xivAcé ris ny Kard 
dudiay mpovmivoy and cites passages in 
which it is mentioned. According to 
Aelian, Socrates called his cup of hem- 
lock rv é& "A@nvaioy dirornoiay, “the 


- loving-cup which the Athenians had sent 


him” (V. H. 1.16); and Phocion, about 
to drink the same fatal draught, desired 
his son pndeév’AOnvatos pyyotkaxnoety brrep 
ris wap avtav didotncias, ny viv tive 
(V. H. xii. 49). 

987. dpumédhov] Not merely did he spill 
the wine in the casks; but by cutting 
down the vines themselves he destroyed 
the perennial supply of wine stored up 
within their veins. The destruction of 
the vines is throughout the play held 
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Breaking this, upsetting that, and brawling most pugnaciously. 
Yea when we entreated him with hospitable courtesy, 

Sit you down, and drink a cup, a Cup of Love and Harmony, 

All the more he burnt the poles we wanted for our husbandry, 


Aye and spilt perforce the liquor treasured up within our vines. 


Proudly he prepares to banquet. 


Did ye mark him, all elate, 


As a sample of his living cast these plumes before his gate ? 
Grand his ostentation ! 

O of Cypris foster-sister, and of every heavenly Grace, 

Never knew I till this moment all the glory of thy face, 
RECONCILIATION ! 


O that Love would you and me unite in endless harmony, 
Love as he is pictured with the wreath of roses smilingly. 
Maybe you regard me as a fragment of antiquity : 


up by these old Acharnians as the head 
and front of the calamities brought 
upon them by the War. The short 
line efSes os éemrépw- which immediately 
follows the word dyméAwv had, no doubt 
from its not commencing at the margin 
of the page, dropped out altogether at 
a very early time, and the word ayréd\ov 
in the MSS. is at once succeeded by rai 
T ent TO Seirvov x.t.A. But a corrector 
of the Ravenna MS. wrote in strong dark 
letters before the ra the letters errép 
(there was no room for the o), and 
the Scholium contemporaneous with the 
text contains the full word emrépwrat, so 
that there can be no doubt about the 
propriety of restoring this word to the 
text. There is still a cretic wanting, 
and I have ventured to supply cides 
os from the commencement of the 
strophe. 


988. Kumpide] Cypris was one of the 
commonest names for Aphrodite, given 
her because she was 7) Kumpoyéver’ ’Adpo- 
dimn, Lys. 551. It was in the sea which 
laves the coasts of Cyprus that she rose 
from the foam ‘“‘ Naked, a double light 
in air and wave To meet her Graces, 
where they decked her out For worship 
without end.” 

989. AvaAAayn] He apostrophizes Peace 
under the name of Avadday7, because 
Elpnyn could not be brought into this 
metre. 

992. 6 yeypappévos] He is alluding, 
the Scholiast tells us, to a picture by 
Zeuxis in the Temple of Aphrodite at 
Athens, representing Eros as a lovely 
boy, wreathed with roses. It can have 
been only recently painted, since Zeuxis 
had not, at the date of the Acharnians, 
arrived at the height of his reputation. 
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TpOTAa pev av aprredidos dpyoy EAdoat pakpor, 


995 


cira mapa Tévde véa pooyidia cuKidear, 


kai 76 Tpirov Hpepidos dpyov, 6 yépwv 6dt, 


kai Tepi TO xwpiov éhadas array ev KiKAO, 
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994, rpia mpooBadeiv] TpocBddXew is 
equivalent to the Latin auctarium ad- 
dicere, to throw into the bargain. Recon- 
ciliation may think him somewhat old 
for a bridegroom, but if she will marry 
him he will throw three things into 
the bargain, make her three wedding 
presents, perform three feats of hus- 
bandry. These feats consist in replacing 
the vines and fig-trees which War has 
broken down; and they are three in 
number, because he will plant three 
rows of fruit-trees in his little plot. The 
centre row will be formed of fig-trees ; 
with a row of vines trained on vine-poles 
on the one side, and a row of loftily 
climbing vines on the other. All this 
will he do himself 6 yepwy 65i (or as we 
should say “old as I am’), and more 
than this; for in a circle round his 
vineyard he will plant a belt of olives, 
and so secure a constant supply of oil 
for his use and hers on the solemn feast 
days. In the fourth of Aelian’s Country 
Letters the writer borrows, with little 
alteration of language, almost the whole 
of this description. 


995. dpyxov]”Opxos, orixos (a row) ap- 
TréAwv 7) Erépwv durdyv.—Scholiast. Hence 
the space between the rowsis called perédp- 
xtov, Peace 568. Observe the caressing 
way in which the old farmer speaks of 
his fruit-trees. The vines are dumenXides, 
darling little vines, and the figs are véa 
pooxidva cuxider, tender little shoots of dear 
little fig-trees. Compare Peace 596, 597. 

997. iepidos| This was a vine, not 
confined to low vineyard poles, but 
allowed to attain its full height on lofty 
trellis-work or otherwise. It seems to 
have derived the name of jpepis, vitis 
domestica, from the fact that it was 
originally so trained not (as afterwards) 
in vineyards, but on the walls of the 
dwelling-house. It is what Keble calls 
the “household vine’ as distinguished 
from the vine grown in the field; “Nor 
may our household vine or fig-tree hide 
The broken arches ofold Canaan’s pride,” 
Christian Year. It was an jpepis, and 
not an ordinary dpmedos, which stretched 
its tendrils about the grotto of Calypso 
(Odyssey v. 69). 


And, all the grotto surrounding, the arms of a vine went straying 
With green leaf-masses abounding, and clusters heavily-weighing. (Way.) 


998. éAadas] The olive belt is over and 
above the three promised rows of fruit- 


trees; it was to form a boundary round 
about the little plantation, xwpiov. So 
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Ah, but if I get you, dear, I'll show my triple husbandry. 
First a row of vinelets will I plant prolonged and orderly, 
Next the little fig-tree shoots beside them, growing lustily, 
Thirdly the domestic vine; although I am so elderly. 

Round them all shall olives grow, to form a pleasant boundary. 


Thence will you and I anoint us, darling, when the New Moon 


shines. 


Crizr. O yes! O yes! 


Come, drain your pitchers to the trumpet’s sound, 


“the Syrian meadows are bounded by 
groves of olive,” says Lord Beaconsfield 
in Contarini Fleming vi. 4; an account 
of his own travels. 


999. én’ airdy] With the oil from 


the olives. The new moon—not the 
astronomical new moon, but the first 
appearance of the young moon, glitter- 
ing in the evening sky--was a time of 
religious solemnity everywhere in the 
ancient world. Cf. Wasps 96. With 
this the business of the stage recom- 
mences, and by a turn of the eccyclema 
the interior of the house of Dicaeopolis 
is exposed to view. He himself is dis- 
covered, with his kitchen-knaves around 
him, busily engaged in cooking the 
thrushes, the eels, and the other good 
things which the Boeotian has brought 
him. 

1000. dxovere Aes] A Crier enters to 
give notice that the drinking competi- 
tion which took place on the Pitcher 
Day (ot Xdes) is now about to commence. 
And the rest of the Comedy is devoted to 
the preparations (varied by sundry inter- 
ruptions) for the banquet at which this 
competition came off, and to the result 


of the competition. The Pitcher Day 
doubtless derived its name from this 
contest, when a prize was given to the 
competitor who could soonest “floor” 
(to use an expressive vulgarism) a yonpes 
dyyos, a vessel containing nearly three 
quarts of wine. The origin of the contest 
was traced by antiquaries to the arrival 
of Orestes at Athens to stand his trial 
before the Areopagus. As nobody would 
like to share the cup (see Knights 1289) 
with a matricide, and yet all were de- 
sirous of sparing the feelings of Orestes, 
the king (Demophoon or Pandion) had a 
separate yous placed before each citizen, 
and declared that whoever emptied his 
first should receive for a prize an Attic 
m\akovs. See the Commentary on Frogs 
216 and to the authorities there cited 
add the Scholiast on 961 supra. On one 
occasion Dionysius of Sicily offered a 
golden crown as the prize, and it was 
won by the philosopher Xenocrates, 
Athenaeus x. 49; Ael. V. H. ii. 41; 
Diog. Laert. iv. 8. But at this period 
it would seem that the prize was really 
an doxds or wine-skin. The Ravenna 
Scholiast says that on this day dyap jv 
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(nrX® oe THS EvPovAias, 


HadAov dé TIS evwyias, 


a&vOpwme, THS Tapovons. 


Al. 
XO. 


oinal oe Kal Toor eb Eye. 
Epi TOU EKTLELY TLVA TP@TOY X6a* Kal 6 TLaY 
eorepero huddAivo orepave, kal doKdy oivov 
€\dpBavev" mpos cadmreyyos & érvoy. And 
to the like effect Hesychius and others. 
At the banquet the Pitcher-competitors 
filled their pitchers with wine, and when 
the trumpet gave the appointed signal 
raised them simultaneously to their lips, 
and drained the contents, the man who 
drained his first receiving an doxds full 
of wine. Inthe present competition the 
Victor is promised not a mere ordinary 
wine-skin, but the skin of Ctesiphon 
filed with wine, and Ctesiphon being 
a man of enormous corpulence the prize 
would be one of unusual value. As to 
"Axovere Aem, our O yes! O yes! see the 
note on Peace 551. It was commonly 
followed by the infinitive, as here by 


1010 


vi Snr’, éreidav ras kixdas omrrwpévas idnte ; 


Al. 76 wip drockdneve. 


mivey. On xara ra marpea Bergler observes 
“scil, €6n° Thuc. il. 2 xal 
Kipué €l tis BotAerat kata Ta mdrpia Tov 
mavrav Bowrav Evppaxeiv, ridecbar wap’ 
avrovs ta oma ubi Scholia ad illud kara 
ra marpia habent, €6n Sndrovdri.” 

1002. Kryotpdvros] ‘Qs maxts Kai mpo- 
ydorwp 6 Krnowpav oxa@mrrerat.—Scholiast. 
The idea of flaying a man and using his 
skin as a wine-bag is not unfamiliar in 
Greek literature. Its first appearance, 
I suppose, was made in Solon’s lines, 
where he describes the opinion which 
the Athenians held of his moderation 
in retiring from the position of sole 
legislator without acquiring wealth for. 
himself or aspiring to the Tyranny of 
Athens. 


aveirev 6 


Not a knowing hand is Solon; not a nean profound and deep, 

Who the gifts the Gods provided had not sense enough to keep. 
Wealth within his net and Kingship! yet he threw the catch away! 
O could I be Lord of Athens only for one glorious day, 

Let them slay me then and flay me, make a wine-bag of my skin, 
Yea and utterly destroy us, me and all my kith and kin. 
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Whoso drains zs first, 


Shall have, for prize, a skin of—Ctesiphon. 


Lads! Lassies! heard ye not the words he said ? 


What are ye at? Do ye not hear the Crier? 
Quick ! stew and roast, and turn the roasting flesh, 
Unspit the haremeat, weave the coronals, 

Bring the spits here, and I’ll impale the thrushes. 


CHOR. 


I envy much your happy plan, 


I envy more, you lucky man, 
The joys you’re now possessing. 
D1. What, when around the spits you see the thrushes roasting 


gloriously ? 


Cuor. And that’s a saying I admire. 


coal fire. 


doxov varepov SeddpOat, camtrerpipat yévos, 
Plutarch’s Solon, chap. 14. So doxdv 
deiperv, Clouds 442. Cf. Knights 370 depa 
ae OvAakopy KdoT|7s. 

1003. © maides x.r.d.] Dicaeopolis, all 
excitement at the news, calls to his 
household to set to work immediately 
to prepare the dinner which he must 
take with him to the banquet. We shall 
find presently that he himself wins the 
race, rov xéa mpatos exrréroxa (infra 1202), 
and claims the prize, amédoré po: rov 
doxov, infra 1225. 

1005. rpémer’, adédAkere] “Avaorpéare 
Ta OmT@peva Kpea, Kat Ta OnTNGevra e&EAkerTE. 
—Scholiast. 

1006. rovs orepavouvs aveipere] For in 
the competition the drinkers were 
crowned with garlands which (at all 
events at the first institution of the 
contest) were afterwards deposited in 


Di. Boy, poke me up the char- 


the Temple of Dionysus or given to his 
priest. See the Commentary on Frogs 
216. And cf. infra 1091, 1145. 

1008. ¢nAS oe] The unwonted savour 
of the roasting and stewing meat has 
quite subdued the hearts of the old 
Acharnians, and they become the mere 
humble adulators of their whilom an- 
tagonist. This little metrical system, 
and the corresponding one, infra 1037- 
46, bear a strong resemblance to those 
in the Peace (856-67 and 909-21). 

1009. etwyias] The Chorus begin by 
congratulating Dicaeopolis on his good 
counsel, edBovAia, in concluding his 
Private Peace; though the real subject 
of their congratulation, they hasten to 
add, is rather the present good cheer 
evoxia, and the knowing way in which 
he is catering for himself, aira d1a- 
KoveiTat. 


158 AXAPNEIS 
XO. HKOVTAS OS LayElpl_KaS 1015 
koppes Te Kat dermvnTiKas 
adT@ OlakoveElr at ; 
TE. otuo rdédas. Al. © ‘Hpékders, tis obroct ; 
TE. dvip xaxodainoy, Al, Kata ceavtév vey Tpérov. 
TE. @ gidrare, crovdai ydp ict coi povo, 1020 
pétpnoov eipyyns ti pot, Kav wévT ern. 
AI. 7i& Grades; TE. éxerpi@nv dmodécas td Boe. 
Al. wédev; TE. amd Suvdns CAaBor of Botdriot. 
AI. © rptoxaxddatpoy, cira AevKdy apréxel ; 
TE. kal radra pévro vy Al drep pw éerpedérny 1025 
év maot Bodiros. Al. era vuvi rod dée; 
TE. drddoda 7apOarpo daxptov TH Boe. 
GAN él te KHdet Aepxérou SvAaciov, 
drddeov eipjvn pe TOPOGAM® TaAaX?d. 
Al. @AN, & wévnp, od Onpoctetoy TYyydvo. 1030 


1018. otuot radas] The First Interrup- 
tion. Dercetes, an Athenian farmer, 
enters in great tribulation. His farm 
was at Phyle, just on the Attic side of 
a pass between Boeotia and Attica, and 
his two oxen, ro Bde, have been carried 
off by Boeotian raiders, who appear to 
have been very busy about this time. 
See infra 1077. There seems to have 
been something quaint about the dual 
7® Bde, since in this little dialogue of 
nineteen lines Aristophanes introduces 
it thrice, each time at the termination 
ofaline. The interruption is intended 
to show the hardships of the ordinary 
citizen who is at War, as compared with 
the happy lot of Dicaeopolis who is at 
Peace. 

1019. kara ceavréy vuv rpérov] ’Avri rod 


€v GEAUT® EXE THY KakoOatpoviay, pr éemLply- 
vuoo npiv KakoOatpovay.—Scholiast. The 
entire line is repeated in Clouds 1268. 

1021. wévr érn| He 1s treating the 
orovéai as a liquid (see on 187 supra), 
and should have said five drops, as infra 
1033, 1034; but for “drops” he substi- 
tutes ‘‘years” to show what he really 
wants. 

1024. AevKdy dpméxer] For the mourn- 
ing colour has always been black. ovdeis 
dv ene péAav indriov mepteBadero, No one 
through any act of minehas had to put on 
mourning, said Pericles on his death- 
bed, Plutarch, Pericles, chap. 38. 
And indeed the custom is very fre- 
quently mentioned. Sozomen, speak- 
ing of a penitent, says Aapmpay eo Ojra 
améGero* ota b€ revOav, pedatvay rreptBadro- 
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O listen with what cookly art 


And gracious care, so trim and smart, 


His own repast he’s dressing. 


Farmer. Alas! Alas! 
Far. An ill-starred man. 


Di. O Heracles, who’s there ? 
Di. Then keep it to yourself. 
O—for you only hold the truces, dear— 


Measure me out though but five years of Peace. 


D1. What ails you? 
D1. Where from ? 


Far. Ruined ! 
Far. From Phyle. 


Lost my oxen twain. 
The Boeotians stole them. 


Di. Well, what want you now ? 


Di. And yet you are clad in white, you ill-starred loon ! 
Far. They twain maintained me in the very lap 

Of affluent muckery. 
Far. Lost my two eyes, weeping my oxen twain. 


Come, if you care for Dercetes of Phyle, 
Rub some Peace-ointment, do, on my two eyes. 
Di. Why, bless the fool, ’'m not a public surgeon. 


pevos, exabéCero Kraiov.— H. HE. 1. 9. 7. 

1026. év maou Bodiros| For the ordi- 
nary phrase ev maow dyabois, in the midst 
of every kind of blessing, he substitutes 
év mace Bodirors, which means literally 
in the midst of every kind of cow dung. 
O€oy eimeiy ev macy ayabois (in all good 
luck), Bodtrots (in all good muck) cizre 
map vmrovorav.—Scholiast. Muck for luck 
is Mr. Green’s suggestion ; mucksery for 
lucury Dr. Merry’s. For other varia- 
tions from the ordinary phrase see 
Wasps 709 e{wv €y maot Aaydos, and 
Lucian’s “De morte Peregrini” 16 éy 
naow apbdvots ny. 

1030. Snpoctedwv] In ancient Greece 
the State itself was accustomed to re- 
tain certain physicians, who kept as it 
were a public dispensary, and took no 


fee from their patients. See Plutus 407 
and the Commentary there. Perhaps 
the most notable instance of this cus- 
tom is afforded by the famous Demo- 
cedes of Croton, who, according to 
Herodotus (ii. 131), was engaged as 
a public physician insuccessive years, 
at an ever-increasing salary, by Aegina, 
Athens, and Samos. Physicians so hired 
were said dnpootevery, Plato, Gorgias 70 
(514 D), Politicus (259 A). Pittalus, 
who is again mentioned infra 1222, and 
Wasps 1432, was doubtless himself one 
of these dypoctevdvray iatpay. Dodwell, 
travelling in Greece at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, found the 
same custom still prevailing there. 
‘‘Physicians in Greece,” he says, ‘‘are 
paid a yearly salary by the government 
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TE. 1° dvtiBor@ ao’, iv mes Kopicopat TH Bode. 
AI. otk éo7tv, GAAA KAGE pds Tod TlirrdAov. 
TE. od & Grd pot cradraypor eipyyns Eva 
els Tov KaAapioxoy évoTaragoy TovTovi. 
AI. 000 dv orpiBirkiyé: GAN diay olpwgé mot. 1035 
TE.  oitpot xaxodaipwy totv yewpyotv Botdiow. 
XO. aviip evedpnkey Ti Tals 
omrovdaiatv 00, KOUK €ol- 
Kev ovdevi peTadwoery. 
Al.  kardxet od Tis xopdis 76 méde: Tas onmias oTdOeve 1040 
XO. jKovoas dpOtacpdérov; AI. dmrare rayyédeua. . 
XO. dmoxrevels Atw@ pe Kal 
Tovs yelrovas Kvion TE Kal 1045 
govfy Toraitta AdoKav, 
AI.  émrdtre tavti Kai Karas EavOigere. 
TIA. Ackatérodtu. AT. ris obtoct; tis ovTot ; 





or the public, and do not receive fees 
from their patients.”—i. 146 n. 


1034. xadapicxov| The Scholiastinter- . 


prets this to mean “a tube of bronze or 
silver such as physicians use”; but 
Dercetes was a farmer, not a physician, 
and had doubtless brought with him 
a hollow veed, which indeed is the 
literal meaning of the word. 

1035. orpiBirixiyE| Avri rod odde pavida, 
aotpiBos 8€ Kkadeirat 7 Newry Kal d£eia Bon, 
AineryE Sé 7 EXaxtarn Boy rov dpvéov.— 
Scholiast. With Aiky& as the twitter 
of a bird compare the -\Alé of Birds 
262. 

1040. yopdjs] A sausage. The Scho- 
liast both here and on 1119 infra says 


xoph) Kadetrat rd Taxd evrepoy rod mpo- 
Barov. 

1044. Axpoe] Hlmsley would appro- 
priate this word to the Chorus, and 
the xvion and devy to the neighbours; 
me quidem fame enecabis, vicinos vero 
tuos. nidore et clamore. But no one has 
adopted this interpretation; and it 
seems clear that both Chorus and neigh- 
bours are represented as being done to 
death by one and the same process, viz. 
by the pangs of hunger, sharpened by 
the smell of dinner and'by the lordly 
commands which Dicaeopolis keeps on 
issuing to his kitchen-knaves. 

1048. AcxatdrroAt] The Second Inter- 
ruption; intended, like the First, to 
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Far. 


Do now; I'll maybe find my oxen twain. 


Di: No, go and weep at Pittalus’s door. 


Far. Do, just one single drop. Just drop me here 
Into this quill one little drop of Peace. 
Di. No, not one twitterlet; take your tears elsewhere. 
Far. Alas! Alas! my darling yoke of oxen. 
CHor. He loves the Treaty’s pleasant taste ; 
He will not be, methinks, in haste 
To let another share it. 
Di Pour on the tripe the honey, you! 


stew ! 


Cuor. How trumpet-like his orders sound. 


are browned. 
CHOR. 


And you, the cuttle richly 


Di. Be sure the bits of eel 


The words you speak, your savoury rites, 


Keep sharpening: so our appetites 
That we can hardly bear it. 


Dt. 
Groomsman. O Dicaeopolis ! 


illustrate the discomforts incident to 
a state of war. A newly-married couple, 
fearing that they may be separated 
during their honeymoon by a summons 
for the husband to take part in some 
military expedition, send each a 
separate messenger to Dicaeopolis to 
petition for a few drops of Peace. The 
latter’s impatience at this renewed in- 
terruption of his culinary operations is 
shown by his testy repetition of the 
words ris ovroci; The first to address 
Dicaeopolis is the bridegroom’s mes- 
senger, the chosen friend who stood by 
him during the wedding day, and at 
even drove off with the newly-wedded 


Now roast these other things and brown them nicely. 
Di. Who’s there ? who’s there ? 


pair, the bride sitting in the carriage 
between the two men. Hence he was 
commonly called the mdpoyxos, Birds 
1740. That rapdvupdos and mdpoyos are 
names for the same person is plain 
upon all the authorities. 
mapavuppos.—Hesychius. mapdxous rovs 
mapavupgous éxddecav.—Etym. Magen. 
(s.v. dppdretoy pédos). mapoxot A€éyorras ot 
mapdvupdot mapa To mapoyetcbat Trois vup- 
diots.—Scholiast on Birds 1737, Suidas. 
6 dé Kadovpevos mapdvupdos, vupevtns 
dvopaterat kat mapoxos.—Pollux iii. 40. 
Apparently, in the present case, the 
wedding is only just over. 
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IIA. 
EK TOV yapov. 


ITA. 


AXAPNEIS 


fh 
emeprypé Tis oot vupudios TavTi Kpéa 

aA ~ > 
Al. Kadés ye olay, doTis nV. 


2? &’ b) 2 “A A , 
exedeve O EyXéat oe, TOY KpEe@y XaptY, 


df 3 

iva py otparevort , dAAX Bivoin pévov, 
3 

és Tov dddBaoroy Ktabov eipjyns Eva. 


Al. 


GAN atrni tis éoriv ; 


amébpep admédepe TA Kpéa kal ph por dtdov, 
@S ovK ay eyxéatpt pupiov dpax per. 
ITA. % vupdedrpia 


1055 


~ :. SY ~ ? va , “, 
deirat Tapa THS vupons Tt ool AEEat Love. 


Al. 


phépe O7, TL od A€yers; OS yéXoLov, & Geol, 


TO O€nya THS VOudnsS, O deiral pov opddpa, 


ed N 5] n QA 2 wn id 
dts dv oixoupi 76 méos Tod vupdiov. 


1060 


pepe Seipo Tas orrovddas, ty’ adrh 86 povn, 
OTL yuvy ort TOD TroAguou 7 ovK aia. 


imex dde Sedpo TovédrerTpov, & ydbvas. 
Ss 3 ~ ~ ”~ 
oia8 ws moletTe TOTO; TH viudy ppdaov, 


étav oTpaTiotas KaTahéywot, TovTol 


1065 


vixTop addethpéTw 76 Tréos Tob vupdiov. 


dmogepe TAS o7rroveds. 


1053. addBacrov] A perfume-box, “ an 
alabaster box of ointment.” riv pupo- 
Onxnv.—Scholiast, here and at Lys. 947. 
THY TOU pupov AnKvOoy "ArriKol Kaovow 
dvAdBacrov, Photius s.v. AnkvOos. Per- 
fumes were in great request at wed- 
dings (Peace 862, Plutus 529); and the 
groomsman would naturally be provided 
with a perfume-box. 

1054. dwédep’ dndpepe] Here, as in 
Peace 1221, the double daddepe indi- 
cates the haste of the speaker to get 
rid of the things. He will not retain 
them a moment under the prescribed 
conditions. 


2 N >. 7 
PEPE THY OLVNpVOLY, 


1056. vuzdevrpia] The bridegroom’s 
envoy having signally failed in his 
mission the messenger from the bride 
advances. She is the vupdevrpia, which 
for convenience sake we translate 
“bridesmaid,” though her functions 
were totally different from those of 
our English bridesmaids. She was, in 
fact, a person sent from the bride’s old 
home to superintend the arrangements 
made for her reception and comfort in 
her new home. By Hesychius, Photius, 
and Suidas she is described as 7 oup- 
TEpTonevn ro TOY yovewy TH vupdy, and 
by Pollux iu, 41 as 7 dtocxoupevn ra rept 
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A bridegroom sends you from his wedding-banquet 
Dr. Well done, whoe’er he is. 
And in return he bids you pour him out, 


To keep him safely with his bride at home, 
Into this omtment-pot one dram of Peace. 


D1. 


Take, take your meat away ; I can’t abide it. 


Not for ten thousand drachmas would I give him 


One drop of Peace. 


Hey, who comes here ? 


Gr. The bridesmaid 


Bringing a private message from the bride. 


D1. 
Affects to listen. 


Well, what have you to say? What wants the bride ? 


O heaven, the laughable request she makes 

To keep her bridegroom safely by her side. 

Vl do it; bring the truces ; she’s a woman, 
Unfit to bear the burdens of the war. 

Now, hold the myrrh-box underneath, my girl. 


Know you the way to use it? 


Tell the bride, 


When they’re enrolling soldiers for the war, 
To rub the bridegroom every night with this. 
Now take the truces back, and bring the ladle. 


Tov ydpoyv yuvyn. Pollux adds that she 
was also called Oadapevrpia; and that 
she managed the preparations in the 
bridal chamber may be gathered from 
Plutarch, Lycurgus 15. 

1065. xaradkéyaot|] Are making up the 
KatdXoyos or list of soldiers required for 
immediate service. These lists, when 
made up, were affixed to the statues of 
the ’Erovupo in the agora: see Peace 
1183 and the note there. They would 
naturally distinguish between those 
whose services were required as cavalry 
and those who were to serve as hoplites. 
And Mantitheus therefore says (Lysias, 


Oration xvi) that, on the occasion of 
the memorable march to Haliartus, 
finding that he was xareiAeypévos immevety, 
and knowing that the cavalry would be 
in little, and the infantry in great, 
peril, he went to the officer making up 
the list and asked him é£adeinfai pe éx 
Tov katra\dyouv, not wishing to be in 
safety whilst other citizens were in 
danger. He therefore, according to his 
own account, did from patriotic motives 
what some did for the purpose of escap- 
ing service altogether. See Knights 
1369 and the Commentary there. 

1067. amddepe ras crovdds| Thegrooms- 
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164 AXAPNEI> 
iv’ oivov éyxéw AaBav és rods xdas. 
XO. Kal piv df Tis Tas ddpds dveorakas 
@omrep Tt Oevov ayyeAGy érefyerat, 1070 
KHP. i@ mroévot te Kat pdya kat Adpayot. 
AA. tis audit xadkopdrapa dépata xTuTel ; 
KHP. dévat o° éxéXevov of orpatnyol THLEpov 
Taxéws AaBovTa Tods AdXovS Kal TodS Addous: 
Kdmeita THpelv viddpevov Tas eioBoAds. 1075 
brs Trovs Xéas yap kat Xérpous adbroict ris 
#yyere AnoTtas EuBareiv Bowriovs. 
AA. id otpatnyot mAcioves 7) BeXdrioves. 
ov dewe ph Eeival pe pnd eopréca; 
Al. i orpdérevpa modcpoAapayaikiy, 1080 





man and bridesmaid depart; the trea- 
ties, brought out six lines above for the 
purpose of filling the ointment-box of 
the bridesmaid, are taken in again, and 
Dicaeopolis returns to his preparations 
for the banquet. 

1068. és rovs xdas| Ut vinum infun- 
dam in congios, Bergler, followed by 
Brunck, and generally. And this seems 
quite right, since the mention of the 
vessels into which the wine is to be 
poured is necessary to complete the 
sentence. See supra 1051, 1053. 
Blaydes’s interpretation, “in festum 
chorum,” as supra 961, is out of place 
here. 

1069. ras odpis dveowaxas| See the 
Commentary on Knights 631. Thisand 
the following line, though probably not 
a parody of any particular passage, are 
obviously intended to bear a tragic im- 
press. They may remind the reader of 
the opening scene in Shakespeare’s 


Henry the Fourth, Part II. A mes- 
senger is coming for Lamachus with 
tidings of war and toil and trouble ; and 
he has hardly delivered his message 
when another arrives for Dicaeopolis 
with tidings of peace and joyous fes- 
tivity. As to the jingle between pdya 
and Adpayo: see supra 269. 

1072. ris audi] One of the three 
houses at the back of the stage was, 
as we know, the house of Lamachus; 
and possibly the military character of 
its occupant may have been indicated 
throughout by bronze shields and other 
bits of armour suspended on its wall. 
However yadkoPddapa may be merely 
a soldierly epithet. It reminds us, as 
Mitchell observes, of the famous gly- 
conics in which Aleaeus (Athenaeus xiv. 
23) describes a warrior’s mansion : 

pappaiper dé péyas Sdpu0s 
XOAKG* Taca & “Apn Kexdo- 
pntat oTeyn. 
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Vl fill the winecups for the Pitcher-feast. 
Cuor. But here runs one with eyebrows puckered up. 
Methinks he comes a messenger of woe. 


Crizr. O toils, and fights, and fighting Lamachuses ! 


Lam. 


Who clangs around my bronze-accoutred halls ? 


Crizr. The generals bid you take your crests and cohorts, 
And hurry off this stant; to keep watch 
Amongst the mountain passes in the snow. 

For news has come that at this Pitcher-feast 
Boeotian bandits mean to raid our lands. 


Lam. O generals, great in numbers, small in worth! 
Shame that I may not even enjoy the feast. 
Di.  O expedition battle-Lamachaean ! 


Lamachus now comes out of the house, 
as he did supra 572; but then he was 
already fully armed ; nowhe is unarmed, 
being called forth in the midst of his 
preparations for the festive banquet. 
His language is that of tragedy, rpayixa- 
Tepov Aéyet, as the Scholiast says; and 
Mueller cites Eur. Bacch. 60, 61: 

Bacikad 7 appt Swyar’ érX\Oovoa Ta45¢ 

ATumetre TevOéws. 

1074. rovs Adxous Kai rovs Addhous] We 
have had this jingle before, supra 575. 
vipdpevoy, in the snowstorms, literally 
snowed upon, as Mitchell observes, citing 
Hat. iv. 81, Xen. Hell. 17. 4. 3. 

1076. wid rovs Xdéas| Immediately upon, 
about the time of, the Pitcher Feast. Cf. 
supra 139. The Scholiast thinks that 
the words rods Xdas kat Xuvrpous signify 
one day only, év pid jyépa dyovrat of Te 
Xutpot Kat ot Xdes ey *AOnvas. And so 
Suidas. But although this had been 
the case originally, yet it is certain 


that before the time of Aristophanes 
the two functions had been separated, 
the Xées being celebrated on the twelfth 
and the Xvrpo on the thirteenth of 
Anthesterion. See the Commentary 
on Frogs 216. Indeed Aristophanes 
would not have added the words kai 
Xtrpovs unless they conveyed some ad- 
ditional meaning. And doubtless they 
were both days of revelry, on either of 
which it might be hoped to take the 
Athenians unawares. 

1078. wdeloves 7 Bedrioves] Compare 
Hecabe’s description of her Achaean cap- 
tors, @ peiCor’ dyxov Sopos exovres 7 Ppevar, 
Troades 1158. The word srodepodapa- 
xaixov two lines below is merely a comic 
compound of wéAepos and Adpaxos. It 
cannot be connected, as Mitchell and 
others suppose, witn ayos or ‘Ayaikds. 
How distasteful the ridicule of Dicaeo- 
polis was to Lamachus we see from 
1195 infra. 


166 AXAPNEI®> 
AA. oipot kaxodaipey, karayedas 4On ob pov; 
AI. PobrAa péyxeoOar Pnpvdvn rerpamriro ; 
AA.. alat, 

olay 6 Kipug dyyeNlay iyyeré pot. 
Al. aiai, tiva D ad pot mpoorpéxet Tis dy yer ; 
ATT. Atxatdmon. AI. ci €or ; 


AVY. éi detrvoy taxd 1085 


Badige, Thy Kiorny AaBov Kal Tov xéa. 

6 rob Atovicov yap o iepeds peramépurerau. 
3 A 

GNA éykover: Oeurveiy KarakwArvers méAaL. 


5 So Yr ? > 3 Q ? 
Ta 0 GAAa TaYT EOTLY TapEecKEVac Leva, 


KXlval, TpdTECal, mporKeparaia, oTPHpara, 


1090 


2 ? ? » ¢ a 2 
orTégpavol, pvpov, Tpaynpad , al mépvat mapa, 
dvArol, tAaKovvTEs, onoapodrres, irpia, 


1082. I'npvdvn] Geryon was that king 
in the Far West, the “lifting ” of whose 
cattle (to use a Scotch expression for 
a Scotch custom) constituted the Tenth 
Labour of Heracles. We know from 
Hesiod (Theog. 287) that he had three 
heads; from Aeschylus (Agam. 843) 
that he had three bodies; and from 
Stesichorus (Scholiast on Hesiod ubi 
supra) that he had six hands and six 
feet, and, what is more to the present 
purpose, that he was trdmrepos, furnished 
with wings. See also Lucian, Toxaris 
62, Plautus, Aulularia 509. But what 
is there about Dicaeopolis that re- 
sembles the four-winged Geryon ? The 
Scholiast thinks that as he speaks he 
catches up either a locust (supra 871) 
or some of the feathers lying about 
(supra 988). But it is perhaps more 
probable that during the culinary 
operations he stuck some of the swrepv- 


yey Kixday kat Koviyoy about his person, 
and has not yet removed them. 

1086. kiorny] Tére yap of kadovvres emi 
Seimvoy orepdvous kal pupa kal rpaynpara 
kal G\Xa tovatra maperidecar, oi Sé Kadov- 
pevot ehepov eynpata. thy kiortny, Thy 
dvoOnxnv.—Scholiast. It appears again 
as an éyroO7xKn in the Knights. See 
Knights 1211, &c. The xiorn delineated 
in Hope’s Costume of the Ancients, 
Plate 186, is a large oblong wicker- 
basket with flat top and bottom, and 
straight perpendicular sides ; but doubt- 
less there were xiora of all shapes and 
sizes. 

1087. Arovic ov iepets| The real priest 
of Dionysus, we must remember, was at 
this moment sitting in the centre of 
the front row of the auditorium, exactly 
opposite the stage. 

1092. duvdrot «.7.A.] This line enu- 
merates the different cakes awaiting 
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Do you insult me too ? 


Lam. O-dear, what you! 
Dr. What would you fight with Geryon, the four-winged ? 
Lam. O woe! 
O what a message has this Crier brought me! 
Di. Oho! what message will this runner bring me ? 


MussenceRr. Dicaeopolis ! 


Di. Well? 


Mess. Come at once to supper, 


And bring your pitcher, and your supper-chest. 

The priest of Bacchus sends to fetch you thither. 

And do be quick: you keep the supper waiting. 

For all things else are ready and prepared, 

The couches, tables, sofa-cushions, rugs, 

Wreaths, sweetmeats, myrrh, the harlotry are there, 
Whole-meal cakes, cheese-cakes, sesame-, honey-cakes, 


them, different in some respects, though 


in truth the word mAaxois, placenta, as 
a generic term, includes them all. Thus 
dpvdror are described by the Scholiast on 
Peace 1195 as mdakotvrés tuves. See also 
Chrysippus in Athenaeus xiv. 57. So 
onoapovs, says the Scholiast here, efSos 
mhaxoivros. And irpeoy is similarly de- 
scribed in Ath. xiv. 58. The pecu- 
liarity of the dyvros (which I have 
translated whole-meal cake) was that the 
wheat of which it was made was not 
ground into flour, but first steeped and 
then squeezed into a sort of pulp. 
apudos dé dptos, says the Scholiast on 
Theocritus ix. 21, 6 dvev pidou yevdpevos* 
amoBpéxovres yap Tov mupoy amobXiBovct 
That it was considered a great dainty 
is plain. Thus Plutarch, in his little 
treatise on ev@vpia, chap. 3, speaking of 
the change from sickness to health, 
says, ‘the man who yesterday loathed 


eggs and duvAca will to-day feed greedily 
on bare grain.” And in Athenaeus viii. 
39 one of the guests says jestingly that 
Ulpian does not live on food befitting 
men, but picks up fishbones and gristle ; 
like those of whom Eubulus speaks in 
his Ixion, who 
évy Tats yevvikats edwxias, 

adutrAwy mapdvTwv, écOiove’ ExaoTOTE 

Gynba, Hai cédwa, kal pdvapias, 

Kat Kdpdap’” éoxevacpeva. 
The wAaxots proper was a rich cake, 
flavoured with honey, wine, oil, and 
cheese. The last-mentioned ingredient 
is singled out infra 1125, and here and 
elsewhere I have translated mAakots 
cheese-cake ; but honey formed its special 
characteristic, and Attic mdaxovyres were 
accounted the most excellent from the 
superior flavour of the honey of Hymet- 
tus; see the note on Eccl. 223. The 


‘onoapovs was of course distinguished by 
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dpynorpides, TX PiATAD ‘Appyosdiov, kadai. 
GN as Tdxiora oreide. AA. Kaxodaipav éyd. 

AI. kal yap od peydrAnv éreypdgov tiv Topyéva. 1095 
ovyk\Ele, Kal Oeimvéy Tis évoKevagéeTo. 

AA. tat mat, pép’ tEw depo Tov ybAvov Epol. 

AI. wai wat, dép Ew Sedpo tiv kiorny épot. 

AA. GdAas Oupiras oice, mai, kal kpdppva. 

AI. époi d& rewdyn: Kpoppiors yap dy Oopas. 1100 


AA. Opiov rapixovs oice Sebpo, mat, campod. 


its sesame-seeds, and was the ordinary 
wedding-cake. See Peace 869 and the 
note there. There were sesame-seeds 
also in the irpiov, which is described by 
Athenaeus (xiv. 55) as a meppdrioy der- 
tov, Ota onodpov Kal péAtTos ywvdpevor. 

1093. ra pirraP ‘Appodiov| This seems 
a neat little joke, and I do not know 
why some editors have been so anxious 
to get rid of it. All know the famous 
Scohum (supra 980) beginning ®iAra? 
‘Appod’? o¥ ti mw rébvnxas, Harmodius 
dearest, thou art not yet dead, where the 
words ®iAra® ‘Appdd’ are of course in 
the vocative case. Now MHarmodius, 
though a tyrannicide, was not the most 
moral of men; and Aristophanes takes 
the first three words of the Scolium, 
and by reading didraé’ as the neuter 
plural, and combining ‘Appddv od into 
‘Appodiov, contrives, without changing 
a letter, to hint at the irregularities of 
this popular favourite. 

1094. kaxodaipwv eyo| The enumera- 
tion of the pleasures which Dicaeopolis 
is summoned to enjoy puts the finishing 
touch to the wretchedness of Lamachus, 


by their contrast with the hardships 


which he is summoned to endure. 
Dicaeopolis reminds him that this is 
the natural consequence of his having 
enrolled himself as a votary of War, 
represented by the Gorgon on his 
shield, éreypadou tiv Topyéva. *Envypd- 
geo Oat is the ordinary word for enroll- 
ing oneself as a client or disciple of 
some patron. Mitchell refers to Lucian’s 
Hermotimus 14, where the Platonists 
are described as of roy Wddrava émtypa- 
dopevor. It is needless to say that in 
real life Lamachus was the last man to 
grumble at any hardships which his 
duty as a soldier might require him to 
undergo. 

1096. cuvyxdere] Not “shut the door,” 
as it is commonly interpreted, for the 
dishes were immediately to be brought 
out through the open door, but (like the 
KNeie myKTa Sopatay of 479 supra) close 
up the house by wheeling in that portion 
of it which by means of the eccyclema 
had been exposed to view, after 999 
supra. The house would be closed up 
to its original shape, but the house 
door would be open. 

1097. wat wai] During the next forty- 
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And dancing-girls, Harmodius’ dearest ones. 


So pray make haste. 


Lam. O wretched, wretched me! 


Di. Aye the great Gorgon ’twas you chose for patron. 
Now close the house, and pack the supper up. 

Lam. Boy, bring me out my soldier’s knapsack here. 

Di. Boy, bring me out my supper-basket here. 

Lam. Boy, bring me onions, with some thymy salt. 


Di. ~—‘For me, fish-fillets: onions I detest. 


five lines the pleasures of Peace and 
the hardships of War are illustrated by 


the concurrent preparations of Dicaeo- - 


polis and Lamachus: the one for his 
festival banquet, the other for his winter 
campaign. As Lamachus calls for the 
hard fare of a camp life and the other 
necessaries for his expedition to the 
snowy mountain passes, Dicaeopolis 
calls, with insulting mimicry, for the 
various luxuries he proposes to take 
with him to the feast. They speak 
alternately. Very similar in style, 
though very different in purport, is the 
dialogue between Mascarille and Albert 
in Moliére’s ‘‘ Le Dépit Amoureux”’ iii. 
10. Lamachus begins by telling his 
servant to bring out (dép’ céo, that is 
out of his house) the yiAcos to hold his 
provisions. The yvAtos is described by 
the Scholiast as a sort of wicker basket, 
onupioades miéypa €v @ Tas Tpoas éxovTEs 
ot otpari@rat €Bddifoy emi mdXepov, OY, as 
the Scholiast at Peace 527 puts it, évé 
ametidevro Tupov Kat édalas Kal Kpdppva. 
In form, therefore, it was very unlike 
our soldier’s knapsack. As to ddas 


Boy, bring me here a leaf of rotten fish. 


Oupiras see supra 772. 

1101. 6piov] A fig-leaf; commonly 
used by the Athenians as a wrapper in 
which to fold up and serve to table 
some article of food. Here the @piov 
which is to be brought to Lamachus 
contains only rotten fish ; that for which 
Dicaeopolis calls* contains beef fat 
(Knights 954) and probably the other 
ingredients—honey, milk, eggs, fresh 
cheese, wheat flour, and brains—con- 
stituting the dainty mixture with 
which, when wrapped up in a fig-leaf 
and cooked in rich broth, the name 
Opiov was more usually associated. 
okevacpd Te Tapa Tots "AOnvaiots 76 Opior, 
says the Scholiast, drep AapBaver veoy 
oréap 7} epidecov, kal cepidarw, kal ydAa, 
kal 7d AexiOddes Tod od pos 76 mHyrucOat, 
Kal ovrw@s eis duAAa ous euBahAdpevov 
qowroyv amoreket Bpapa. ovtw Aidvpos. 
éxadetro O€ Kat GAN Tis oKevacia Opior, 
éyxeados pera ydpov kal rupod KaTacKev- 
a(opevos, Kal EXirrépevos év Puddots ovKAs 
kat érre@pevos. See the Commentary on 
Frogs 134. éxei means “at the place 
where the banquet is to take place.” 
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AI. xapot od Snpod Opiov: dmtiow 0’ éxel. 

AA. @veyxe Seipo re repo THK ToD Kpdvous. 

AI. époi dé ras hdrras ye hépe kal Tas KiyAas. 

AA. kadov ye kal Aevkiy 76 Tis oTpovb0d mrepév. 1105 

AI. kaddv ye kai EavOby 76 THs harrns Kpéas. 

AA. ovOpere, Tatcat KaTayedGv prov Tév ddr. 

AI. avOpwre, Botret pr Bdéreww eis Tas Kiydas ; 

AA. 176 Aodetoy eEéveyKe TOV TPLaY Nddor. 

AI.  xépol Aexdéviov Tay Aay@ov Ods KpEGr. 1110 

AA. GAA’ 7 TpixdBpares Tods Adgovs pou KaTédayor ; 

AI. GAN 7 pb Sefrvou Ti piapkuy Karédopat ; 

AA. vOpare, Botdrer prt) mpocayopever epé ; 

AI.  odk, GAN Ey@ y@ mais Epifopey madat. 
Bovdec rrepidbc ba, kamirpipat Aapdxe, 1115 
wérepov akpides HOtby éoriy, 7) Kixrat ; 

AA. otp’ ds bBpifes. AI. ras dxpidas xpiver mond, 

AA. rai mat, kabeddv pot 76 Sdpu detp’ Ew hépe. 

Al. wai rat, od 8 adehov Sedpo tiv xopdhy pépe. 


1105. xaddy cai Nevxdy| Nice and white. 
Like our word nice, xadov is frequently 
employed, as here, not as an indepen- 
dent epithet, but to qualify another 
adjective. Kxaddv Kal Aevkov, beautifully 
white, not “white and also beautiful.” 
So xadov xat EavOdy in the next line; 
kados kal gotwrxiovs, Birds 272. As to 
the orpovos, the ostrich, commonly 
called 7 orpovOds 7 peyadn, see Introduc- 
tion to Birds lvii. 

1110. Aexdvoyv|] This is a diminutive 
of Aexdvn, which signifies any dish, pan, 
or platter, and is in these Comedies 
applied to articles as diverse as a 
mason’s hod, a basin in which to vomit, 
and the cup in which a shoeblack keeps 


his sponge. The translation looks 
rather to the jingle than to the strict 
signification of the word. 

1112. pivapxvy| The other Aayda Di- 
caeopolis will reserve for the banquet, 
but the pipapxus is too tempting for 
that; upon this he will begin at once. 
The pipapxuvs was a sort of rich broth, 
prepared from the blood and intestines, 
usually of the hare, but occasionally of 
the pig. 


, 3 na > 7 a 4 2A 
xopd) éx ray évrépwv’ xp@vrat Se Kai ent 


kuplas péev plpapkus » Aay@a 
xolpov. “AAws. pipapKus, oxevacia tes 
a , nx a b 4 ¢ \ A by 
Tis KolAias } Tay éevrépwv. of Oe THv kK 
Tov aydov aipatros kal trav évrocbiwr 
oxevaCopevny kapvxny.—Scholiasts, Suidas. 
pipapkus, kotAia Kal évrepa pera aiparos 
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Dri. A tit-bit leaf for me; I’ll toast it there. 
Lam. Now bring me here my helmet’s double plume. 
Dri. And bring me here my thrushes and ring-doves. 
Lam. How nice and white this ostrich-plume to view. 
Di. How nice and brown this pigeon’s flesh to eat. 
Lam. Man, don’t keep jeering at my armour so. 
Di. Man, don’t keep peering at my thrushes so. 
Lam. Bring me the casket with the three crests in it. 
Di. Bring me the basket with the hare’s flesh in it. 
Lam. Surely the moths my crest have eaten up. 
Di. Sure this hare-soup I’ll eat before I sup. 
Lam. Fellow, Pll thank you not to talk to me. 
Di. Nay, but the boy and I, we can’t agree. 
Come will you bet, and Lamachus decide, 
Locusts or thrushes, which the daintier are ? 
Lam. Insolent knave! Dt. (7o the boy.) Locusts, he says, by far. 
Lam. Boy, boy, take down the spear, and bring it here. 
Dr. Boy, take the sweetbread off and bring it here. 


éoxevacpeva, pddtora b¢ Aay@oav.—Pollux 
(vi. 56), Hesychius. 

1115. BovrAec mepiddcGa| He is speak- 
ing, or pretends to be speaking, to his 
servant. Will you bet, he says (see 
supra 772), and let Lamachus decide be- 
tween us (émitpéyrar, see Wasps 521 and 
the note there) which are the pleasantest 
food, locusts or thrushes ? Locusts were 
likely to be Lamachus’s fare. Thrushes, 
which Dicaeopolis had been packing up, 
were esteemed by the ancients the 
greatest of delicacies ; obeso nil melius 
turdo. See the note on Peace 1197. 

1117. dxpiSas] He endeavours still 
further to aggravate Lamachus by pre- 
tending that the latter has accepted 


the office of referee, and given his 
award in favour of his own probable 
fare. But there is no real misappre- 
hension, and nothing can be wider of 
the mark than Mueller’s observation 
‘‘ludit poeta similitudine vocum iBpi- 
¢ets et axpides.”” Dicaeopolis knows per- 
fectly well what Lamachus said. The 
whole idea of the bet is mere chaff; 
there has been no difference of opinion 
between Dicaeopolis and his servant. 

1119. adedtav] From the fire, as 
Mitchell and Merry rightly take it. 
That it cannot mean dé rot 6BeNickov, 
as Paley and Blaydes think, is plain 
from what immediately follows. As to 
xop67 see on 1040 supra. 
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AA.  gépe, rod Sédparos ddedxtowpat TovAuTpoy, 1120 
éx’, dvréyov, mai. Al. Kxal od, rat, Todd’ dvréyov. 

AA, rods KiAdiBavras oice, rat, THS aomidos. 

AI. kal ris éuijs rods KptBaviras exgepe. 

AA. gépe Seipo yopyévwroy aomidos KiKXov. 

AI. = kdot 7AaKkobvros Tupbveror Ods KbKXov. 1125 

AA. rair’ od Katdéyedds éoriy avOpaérots rAaTISs ; 

AI. rad’ od mrakois OAT éotiy dvOpdmols yAvKis ; 

AA. kardyxet od, mat, Touhawov. €v TO xadkio 
évop® yepovra deirias hevgovpevov. 

Al. xKardyet od Td ped. KavOdd’ e&vdnros yépov 1130 


kvdewv KeXetov Adpuayov Tov Topyacov. 


1120, ddedxiaopat] “Ede tov Sdéparos 
rHv Onxnv.—Scholiast. One boy brings 
the spear in its case; the other the 
sweetbread on the spit. Lamachus 
tells his boy to keep fast hold of the 
spear whilst he himself draws off the 
case; Dicaeopolis, in imitation, tells his 
to keep fast hold of the spit whilst he 
himself draws off the sweetbread. The 
avri in ayvréyou implies that the boy was 
in each case to pull, as it were, against 
his master, the boy tugging one way 
and the master the other. On rovde the 
Scholiast remarks, rod 6BeXiokov. 
Ta eumemappeva Kpéa 7) THY xXopdny aed- 
Korat. 

1122, «:AXAiBavras| Trestles used as a 
painter’s easel, or to support a table- 
board or (as here) a shield. 
éoti tia évAa eh wy tiOéact Tas doni- 
das Stavaravdpevor.—Scholiast. Elmsley 
refers to Pollux vil. 129, éf od 8 of 
mivaxes épelOovtat, Gray ypdperrat, Evdov 


e 
@OTE 


TploKeAn 


> N ‘ ‘ ” > ? A 
eoTt TpioKeAdes, Kal Kadeirat oKpiPas Te Kal 


KwAAiBas, and to Hesychius, xAdiBavres* 
tpanre(av Bdoes Kal tmobépera’ 7 TpioKe- 
Nels rpdrrefat. 

1123. ris éuns| Acizret yaorpos, iv’ 7 Kal 
THS eps yarrpos THY avdmavoty exepe Tovs 
kptBavitas dprovs.—Scholiast. Mei etiam 
ventris fulcra effer e clibano panes.— 
Bergler. It may be that Dicaeopolis, 
as he says this, “ventrem digito mon- 
strat’ (Mueller), or, as Merry puts it, 
“ig patting himself on the place which 
he describes as ris épns.” But I strongly 
suspect that the round protuberant 
paunch of some corpulent citizen had 
been compared to the doris éudaddeoca, 
which a soldier in battle protruded 
before him; and that we have here an 
allusion to that description, an allusion 
which the audience would at once 
understand. As to xptBaviras see supra 
86, 87 and the note there. 

1124. domidos Kikdov] Tlepuppacrixds 
Tiy domida’ yopysveroy Oe tv €xXovoapy 


Topyéva.—Scholiast. The epithet yop- 
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Lam. Hold firmly to the spear whilst I pull off 

The case. Dr. And you, hold firmly to the spit. 
Lam. Boy, bring the framework to support my shield. 
Dri. Boy, bring the bakemeats to support my frame. 
Lam. Bring here the grim-backed circle of the shield. 
Dr. And here the cheese-backed circle of the cake. 
Lam. Is not this—mockery, plain for men to see? 
Dr. Is not this—cheese-cake, sweet for men to eat ? 
Lam. Pour on the oil, boy. Gazing on my shield, 

I see an old man tried for cowardliness. 
Dri. Pour on the honey. Gazing on my cake, 


I see an old man mocking Lamachus. - 





yéverov is supposed to be a gird at 
Euripides who was fond of applying 
the term -verov to a shield. Blaydes 
quotes from his plays domida ovdynpdverov, 
and yadkéverov,and xpvcedvwrov. Dicaeo- 
polis retorts with rupévwrov, because 
cheese was one of the chief ingredients 
of a mdaxovs. See on 1092 supra. 

1128. xardxec] Lamachus directs his 
servant to pour oil over the shield iva 
yémntat Aapmpotépa, as the Scholiast 
says; for all Hellenic soldiers were 
careful to keep their shields bright and 
polished against the day of battle. 
Thus the Ten Thousand, when called 
out to be reviewed by Cyrus, eiyov ras 
domidas éexkexaOappevas, Anab. 1. 2. 16; 
and the Thebans, before the battle of 
Mantinea, ¢Aapmpvvovto 
Hellenics vii. 5. 20. 

1129. Seurlas gevEovpevov]| Who will 
erelong be tried for cowardice. Cf. Knights 
368. Both in this line and in the cog- 
nate passage, Plutus 382, I have trans- 
lated the words as if the speaker were 


A > ¢ 
Tas aogzidas, 


seeing, here in the polished surface of 
his shield, there in his mind’s eye, the 
actual trial of his opponent. And no 
doubt that would be the more pic- 
turesque and dramatic way of putting 
it; just as Belisarius, endeavouring to 
persuade the Neapolitans to surrender 
their city which he was on the point of 
capturing, recounts the horrors enacted 
in a city taken by storm, and declares 
ravTa NearoAw tyv0e, Somep éyv xarérTpe, 
Tais mpotepoy Gdovoas médeow pov mdac- 
xXoveay, adtns re Kal bp@y és oikToy Kw.— 
Procopius de Bello Gothico 1.9. But it 
is hardly necessary to say that the 
language of Aristophanes will not 
really bear that meaning. The speaker 
in each case merely says that he sees 
before him a man who will presently be 
put on his trial. 

1131. rév Topydoov] This is merely 
another reference to the Gorgon shield. 
Lamachus was really, as Elmsley points 
out, the son of Xenophanes, Thuc. 
vi. 8. 
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AA. gépe Sebpo, mat, Odpaka modeptoTiptor. 
Al. £atpe, wat, Odpaka Kapol Tov xa. 
3 lan a Q 2 ? 
AA. év r@de rpos rods ToAcpulous OwpHEopat. 
3 ca > \ , , 
AI. év r@de mpds TOUS Sup ones OwpyEopat. 1135 
> F ~ ~ “A ? 
AA. T& orpépar, ® mat, dnoov éx THs domidos. 
AI. 7d Setarvov, & mat, Ofoov EK THS Ktorioos, 
>, A ’ 9 A A ? x ? 
AA. éya & éuavrd tov ybAtov otaw AaBov. 
AI. éyo 8 Oboipdriov AaBov eEpyopa. 
AA. tiv dorid aipov, kai Bddi¢’, © mat, AaBdr. 1140 
? 2 ? Q VA 
viper. PBaPaidg- yeépia Ta TWpdypara. 
Al. aipou 76 detrvoy: cupmrorika TA Tpdypara. 
XO. ive 8 yatpovres éml orparidy.. 
4] Xalp p 
as dvopotav tpyecbov ddév- 
~ ? 
TO pev Trivew oTepavocapery, 1145 


aol dé plyoy Kai mpogvAdrreiy, 


7T® 6€ kabeddey 


pera tradiokns @paiorarns, 
b a . ‘ “ 
avarplBopév@ TE TO Ociva. 


‘Avripayov Tov Paxddos, Evyypagéa, THY pedéwy toinTiv, [orp. 


1132. @mpaxa] CapaE means both a 
breastplate and the human chest, still 
called the thorax in anatomical lan- 
guage. See Wasps 1194 and the note 
there. Here the word is leading up to 
the play on Owpyocopa: in the following 
couplet : Bring me my corslet, says 
Lamachus; and bring me mine, that is to 
say, the Pitcher, retorts Dicaeopolis. 
éEede ovv, Pyol, Kapot tov yda, dv Kadet 
Oopaxa, Sorte Owpaxic Ojvat, — Scholiast. 
Here, as in Peace 1286, the breastplate, 
for the sake of preserving the play 
upon words, becomes in the translation 
@ casque. 


1184. @wpynEopat] Cwpnocecba is used 
in two significations: (1) to put on one’s 
breastplate ; (2) to fortify oneself with 
wine, Theognis 508, 884, &c. Lama- 
chus employs the word in the first 
sense, Dicaeopolis in the second. There 
is an exactly similar joke in Peace 
1286. The verb in the second sense, as 
indeed Mitchell observes, is used over 
and over again by Theognis; and the 
Oxford Lexicographers cite from Nican- 
der’s Alexipharmaca 32 ror@ dpéva Gwpn- 
xOevtes. 

1137. ro Seitrvov] One would have 
supposed that the entire deizvov, with 
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Lam. Bring me a casque, to arm the outer man. 
Dr. Bring me a cask to warm the inner man. 
Lam. With this I’l] arm myself against the foe. 
Di. With this I’l] warm myself against the feast. 
Lam: Boy, lash the blankets up against the shield. 
Di. Boy, lash the supper up against the chest. 
Lam. Myself will bear my knapsack for myself. 
Dr. Myself will wear my wraps, and haste away. 
Lam. ‘Take up the shield, my boy, and bring it on. 
Snowing! good lack, a wintry prospect mine. 
Di. ‘Take up the chest; a suppery prospect mine. 
Cxor. Off to your duties, my heroes bold. 


Different truly the paths ye tread ; 

One to drink with wreaths on his head ; 

One to watch, and shiver with cold, 

Lonely, the while his antagonist passes 

The sweetest of hours with the sweetest of lasses. 


Pray we that Zeus calmly reduce to destruction emphatic and utter 


4 

the exception of the xovs itself (supra 
1086) would be inside the xiorn, but 
apparently there was still something to 
be lashed on to the outside, unless in- 
deed Dicaeopolis is giving the direc- 
tion, just as he uses the diminutive 
xtotis, for the sole purpose of mimick- 
ing more closely the language of 
Lamachus. 

1148. tre 57] So now the two antago- 
nists depart for their different engage- 
ments, to meet again some fifty lines 
later on their return, the one from his 
warlike, the other from his peaceful, 
expedition. The Chorus occupy the 
interval with a song, which though not 


strictly speaking a Parabasis is of a 
distinctly parabatic character. The 
very words with which the little system 
of anapaestic dimeters commence, tre 
57) xaipovres, are the usual introduction 
to a regular Parabasis (see Knights 
498, Clouds 510, Wasps 1009, Peace 
729), whilst the two stanzas which 
follow have nothing to do with the plot 
of the Comedy, but are concerned with 
the poet’s own personal grievances and 
antipathies. 

1150. ’Avrivayov] We know nothing, 
and it is obvious that the Scholiast 
knew nothing, about Antimachus be- 
yond the information given by the 
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present passage. We learn from this 
line that he was an author, a dabbler 
both in prose and in verse; and further, 
that he had a disagreeable habit of 
sputtering out little specks of saliva 
when talking: mpoodppawe rovs ovvopi- 
Aodvras Stadreydspevos, as the Scholiast 
expresses it; whence he was called 
Waxas, sputter, or (as here) 6 Yaxddos, 
son of sputter. But what was his offence 
as Choregus? The Scholiast’s sugges- 
tion that he passed some Whdeopa in- 
jurious to the Chorus is absurd; he is 
evidently charged with excluding from 
the theatrical supper some person or 
persons who expected an invitation. 
This could hardly be the Chorus or 
Callistratus, because when Aristophanes 
was writing these lines he could not 
know what Chorus he would have, or 
even whether the play would be ulti- 
mately brought out in the name of 
Callistratus; he only knew that he 
himself was its author. Itseems to me, 
therefore, that at some previous Lenaean 
festival Antimachus had not invited 
Aristophanes to the supper given to his 
Chorus after the performance of his 
Comedy. And as the Babylonians was 
produced at the Great Dionysia, the 


reference must be to the Comedy of the 
Banqueters (Aaradeis), And this is 
the conclusion at which Fritzsche (De 
Daetalensibus, p. 9), Bergk (Preliminary 
note to that play in Fragm. Com. 
Graec.), and Mueller and Blaydes here, 
with many other Commentators, unhesi- 
tatingly arrive. No doubt the excuse 
for leaving Aristophanes out was that 
the Banqueters was produced in the 
name of Callistratus. 

1156. dv é7? émidSou:] On this inhos- 
pitable Antimachus the poet denounces 
two comic Woes. The first, like the 
denunciation in Knights 929-40, is 
concerned with the revéis, which was 
considered a great delicacy by the 
Athenians. The rev6is, though by Hesy- 
chius, Photius, Suidas, and others 
treated as identical with the on7ia, is 
always distinguished from it by Ari- 
stotle, and indeed by the Comic writers. 
Both are cuttles, but the revOis is 
our calamary or squid (loligo vulgaris) ; 
the onria our common cuttle (sepia 
officinalis). In the present passage 
Antimachus, possibly an epicure in the 
matter of cuttles, is supposed to be 
watching the progress of a cuttle, on 
its table, across a room towards the 
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That meanest of poets and meanest of men, Antimachus, offspring of 


Sputter ; 


The Choregus who sent me away without any supper at all 

At the feast of Lenaea; I pray, two Woes that Choregus befall. 
May he hanker for a dish of the subtle cutitle fish ; 

May he see the cuttle sailing through its brine and through its oil, 
On its little table lying, hot and hissing from the frying, 

Till it anchor close beside him, when alas! and Woe betide him ! 
As he reaches forth his hand for the meal the Gods provide him, 
May a dog snatch and carry off the spoil, off the spoil, 

May a dog snatch and carry off the spoil. 


place where he is sitting impatient to 
enjoy it. For the tables, as we know, 
were not brought in till the guests were 
ready to begin the meal, Wasps 1216. 
The poet likens the cuttle, gliding 
along on its table, to a stately ship, 
a very Paralus, the flower of the 
Athenian navy, sailing on with a goodly 
freight to the haven where it would be. 
But just as it touches the shore, éxeAXet, 
that is, just as the cuttle is getting 
within the reach of Antimachus, then 
may a dog seize and scamper away with 
the dainty. And this, says the poet, 
may I yet live to behold, ér’ émidowm. 
1157. darnpévn| Toasted. This was the 
favourite, though of course not the 
only, way of cooking a revfis. In 
the second Thesmophoriazusae a 
speaker asks if any rev@ides have been 
toasted to sustain the women exhausted 
by their long fast, Athenaeus i. 64. 
Metagenes in his Thurio-persae says 
that the rivers about Thurium bore food 
ready cooked to the town, and even the 
little rivulets were flowing with toasted 


revOides: Ta O€ pikpa TavTl mordp évpev- 
revevi pet tevdiow. omtais.—Ath. vi. 98.- 
Anaxandrides, in the long list of dainties 
quoted by Ath. iv. 7, enumerates rev- 
Gides omral, onmia épOai. And in the 
Auge of Eubulus a speaker tells a be- 
lated guest that the toasted revéis has 
already been eaten up, mapevrérpoxra 
revbis eEwmrnuevn, Ath. xiv. 17; while, 
in the same chapter, we find Anti- 
phanes describing with much zest how 
in the process of cooking the revOis puts 
off the flashing whiteness of its skin 
and favOaiow atpats copa may ayaddera. 
Here, as in the Knights, it is still 
cifovoa when served up to be eaten. 
The epithet Ildpados in the ship-meta- 
phor refers to the famous trireme, one of 
the two (the other being the Salaminian) 
which, as the fleetest and the best 
equipped in the Athenian navy, were 
specially employed on State errands. 
See Birds 1204. As regards the cutitle, 
it seems to mean simply marine. I 
doubt if it is possible to render it, with 
Blaydes, ‘‘ prope salem adiacens.” 
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1168. «d6° érepov] The Second Woe is 
a prayer that Antimachus, returning at 
night to his home on foot, may en- 
counter a highwayman with certain 
unpleasant results. The highwayman 
is called not simply ‘‘ Orestes,” but 
“an Orestes,”’ tis, Which 
strongly supports the theory that 
Orestes had, somehow or other, become 
a cant name for a highwayman. Cf. 
Birds 712, 1491; Isaeus, In the matter 
of Ciron’s estate, 4. 

1164. nmadayv .. . Badi¢oy] These par- 
ticiples are nominatives absolute. 7ia- 
Los Kupiws 6 peta plyous muperés, mtadav 
d€ ele Kat Babdifoy ayri rod ArtadodvToS 
kat Baditovros.—Scholiast. In Wasps 
1038 the Sophists are described as 
yriadoe and muvperoi. 

1172. udppapov}] Properly a stone of 


’Opéatns 


bright spar, which may seem a strange 
description of a wédeOos. But the pdp- 
papos was a missile of the Homeric 
heroes; and the missile of Antimachus, 
though only a é\eOos, is described in 
Homeric language. Mitchell refers to 
Iliad xii. 380, where Aias slew a Lycian 
chief papydp oxpiderrt Baroy, to Odyssey 
ix. 499, where the sailors fear lest the 
blinded Polyphemus should sink their 
vessel with a similar spar-stone, and to 
Eur. Phoen. 1401. And as to his aim- 
ing at one and hitting another, the 
same learned commentator refers to 
Lysias, Against Simon 8, ¢Badd€ pe 
AiBoes, Kat €pod pev dpaptaver, ’Apioroxpi- 
rov Sé€ ovvrpiBer ro pérwmoy. The Cra- 
tinus who is to be the unintended 
recipient of this missile is the Cratinus 
already satirized supra 849. 
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Duty the first Woe is rehearsed ; attend whilst the other I’m telling. 
It is night, and our gentleman, after a ride, is returning on foot to his 


dwelling ; 


With ague he’s sorely bestead, and he’s feeling uncommonly ill, 
When suddenly down on his head comes Orestes’s club with a will. 
"Tis Orestes, hero mad, ’tis the drunkard and the pad. 
Then stooping in the darkness let him grope about the place, 
If his hand can find a brickbat at Orestes to be flung ; 
But instead of any brickbat may he grasp a podge of dung, 
And rushing on with this, Orestes may he miss, 
And hit young Cratinus in the face, in the face, 
And hit young Cratinus in the face. 


ATTENDANT. Varlets who dwell in Lamachus’s halls, 


Heat water, knaves, heat water in a pot. 


Make ready lint, and salves, and greasy wool, 


And ankle-bandages. 


Your lord is hurt, 


Pierced by a stake whilst leaping o’er a trench. 
Then, twisting round, he wrenched his ankle out, 


1174. & Sudes] We have arrived at 
the closing scene of the play, the 
return of the representatives of Peace 
and War from their respective expe- 
ditions. But first, a messenger comes 
hurrying in, to rouse the household of 
Lamachus, and urge them to make all 
necessary preparations for the reception 
of their wounded master. And he gives 
in burlesque tragedy style a narrative 
of the injuries which Lamachus has 
received, and the manner in which he 
received them. The narrative is full of 
absurdities and inconsistencies, and the 
only injury of which Lamachus himself 
on his entry complains, viz. a thrust 


from a hostile lance, is left altogether 
unnoticed. Many have observed the 
similarity between the accident to 
Lamachus here (d:arndév radpov) and 
the manner of his death some eleven 
years later, ¢midiaBds radpoy rtiva, Kai 
povobeis per ddiyor trav EvrdiaBavror, 
dmoOynoke: avros Te Kal wéevte 7 EE T@V peT 
avtod.—Thue. vi. 101. And it is quite 
possible that Thucydides selected the 
particular word radpos there, in conse- 
quence of its occurrence here. Some 
remarks on the relation between the 
historian and the dramatist will be 
found in the Introduction. 
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AI. atrarai, atTrarat. 

1181. cat Topydv' «.r.d.] We hall a 
somewhat similar line supra 9574, ris 
Topyéy’ e&nyetpey éx tod odyparos; but 
there the word “Gorgon” stood for the 
shield itself with all its Gorgon em- 
blazonry; here it stands only for the 
Gorgon emblazonry, which the shock of 
its bearer’s fall had broken from the 
shield. The application of the line to 
two such very different incidents seems 
to show that it was a line familiar to 
the audience; and indeed I suspect 
that the entire speech consists of 
travesties of well-known passages 
strung together without any regard to 
consistency. 

1182. mrikav... mweodv| These, like 
nriareyv and Baditoy a few lines above, 


[avr. 


are nominatives absolute. The speaker 
borrows from an earlier scene both the 
word writov, a bird’s soft down, to de- 
scribe the great ostrich plume, and the 
word xoproAakvéov, as the name of the 
bird from which it came. It is extra- 
ordinary that some should have sup- 
posed the wrthov to be the speaker of 
lines 1184, 1185, and others the dupa to 
which those lines are addressed. 

1184. 3 kdevovy dupa] He means the 
Sun which in Clouds 285 is called the 
Oppa aidépos. In the following line 
rovpavoy is Arthur Palmer’s correction 
(Quarterly Review, Oct. 1884, p. 365) of 
the ye rovpoy of the MSS. 

1187. Spanéras| The runaways are his 
own soldiers, who take to flight on be- 
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And, falling, cracked his skull upon a stone ; 
And shocked the sleeping Gorgon from. his shield. 
Then the Great Boastard’s plume being cast away 


Prone on the rocks, a dolorous cry he raised, 
Oh glorious Eye, with this my last fond look 
The heavenly light I leave ; my day 1s done. 
He spake, and straightway falls into a ditch: 


Jumps up again: confronts the runaways, 
And prods the fleeing bandits with his spear. 


But here he enters. 


Lam. O lack-a-day ! 


Open wide the door. 
O lack-a-day ! 


Vm hacked, I’m killed, by hostile lances! 
But worse than wound or lance ’twill grieve me 


If Dicaeopolis perceive me 


Di. O lucky day! 
holding their leader fall. These he 
confronts, meeting them face to face, 
and staying their flight. The raiders 
are the enemy (supra 1077) whom he 
follows, driving them from the field of 
battle. It is idle to ask, as some editors 
have asked, how he could possibly do all 
this with a broken head and a dislocated 
ankle, for that constitutes the humour of 
the passage. 

1190. Lamachus re-enters, wounded 
and dizzy with pain, supported by some 
rough male attendants. 

1191. orvyepad «7.d.] The first speech 
of Lamachus and the first speech of 
Dicaeopolis are antistrophical the one 
to the other. Indeed the mocking 
responses of Dicaeopolis are generally 
in the same metre as the lines to which 


And mock, and mock at my mischances. 


O lucky day! 


they respond. These two speeches were 
first exhibited in their proper antistro- 
phical form by Bergk, who is followed 
by Mueller, Paley, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. But there are 
slight variations in the rendering of 
the strophes, and the only edition in 
which they are given exactly as in the 
text is that of Hall and Geldart. The 
four tribrachs with which Lamachus 
begins represent the first four feet of 
an iambic senarius, whatever may have 
been the metre of which they formed 
a part in the tragic threnody which the 
poet is here burlesquing. For, as the 
Scholiast says, O6pnvav maparpayede. . 
1198. Dicaeopolis re-enters, jovial and 
dizzy with wine, supported by some 
gentle female attendants. Apparently 
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he does not see his hapless rival until 
line 1206 infra, i, ij, xatpe Aapayimmeor. 

1199. xcvdana] Quincelike. The quince, 
(pyrus Cydonia) derived its Greek name 
from the Cretan city Cydonia, from 
which it was first brought into Greece. 
Athenaeus (ii. 20-2) has a good deal 
of gossip about quinces, citing amongst 


other passages a line from the comic 
poet Cantharus in which, as here, the 
bosom is compared kvdwvios pyro. 
The translation is necessarily somewhat 
free. Ihave availed myself of a drinking 
song, which I often heard in my boy- 
hood, but of which I can now remember 
only the lines— 


What mortal ever can be richer, 
As here I stand, my glass in hand, 
With my dear girl, my friend, and—Pitcher. 


1201. 76 wepimeracrov] Eidy diAnudrer 
epatikay, €v @ Sei THY yA@TTay TOY KaTa- 
gidtovyrey Aeixecv.—Scholiast. After this 
verse a line has dropped out answering 
to the Ackaidrodis ct pe ior rerpopevor of 
the antistrophe. 


1209. ri pe od Saxvers;] Lamachus 
responds to the maudlin kisses of 
Dicaeopolis with a savage attempt to 
bite. His mood seems to be that of the 
damsel in Dryden’s version of Theo- 
critus : 
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What mortal ever can be richer, 
Than he who feels, my golden Misses, 


Your softest, closest, loveliest kisses. 
"Twas I, ’twas I, first drained the Pitcher. 


Lam. Ome, my woful dolorous lot! 

O me, the gruesome wounds I’ve got! 
Di. My darling Lamachippus, is it not ? 
Lam. O doleful chance! Dz. O cursed spite ! 
Lam. Why give meakiss? Di. Why give me a bite ? 
Lam. O me the heavy, heavy charge they tried. 
Di. Who makes a charge this happy Pitcher-tide ? 
Lam. O Paean, Healer! heal me, Paean, pray. 
Dri. ‘Tis not the Healer’s festival to-day. 
Lam. O lift me gently round the hips, 

My comrades true! 

Di. O kiss me warmly on the lips, 


My darlings, do! 


Let go for shame; you make me mad for spite; 
My mouth’s my own; and if you kiss, I’ll bite. 


1210. évpB8or7s] We have here a play, 
as the Scholiast observes, on the double 
signification of évp80An. Lamachus 
employs it in the sense of a meeting 
of hostile forces, an hostile encounter ; 
Dicaeopolis in the sense of a money 
contribution made by guests to the cost 
of an entertainment. Brunck quotes 
some lines of Eubulus preserved by 
Athenaeus vi. 35 (p. 239 A): 


boris 8 ent Seimvov i pirov tw’ f févor 
a 

kahéoas, Emerra fupBords inpdtaro, 
XN 

puyds yevoiro, pndey oixobevy AaBwv. 


But Eubulus is speaking of an entertain- 
ment supplied by the host. In the 


present case the guests took their own 
provisions, so that any cash contribution 
was out of the question. 

1218. Tacoma] ‘Eopry ’A@nynow' érei 
exeivos Ilar@va Kandel, émacEev 6 Atkatdrrodus 
Kat dnoly Ort ovK é€oTt onuepoy Ta Llawa 
“AdNws. eore d€ €opty AOnvnot, AmdAdove 
tows dvaxerpevy.—Scholiasts. Nothing is 
known of this festival; and possibly 
the reference is to the ’AoxAnmiea, the 
festival 6r fv rd “AckAnmd 7 Ovaia 
(Aeschines against Ctesiphon 67). Cf. 
Plutus 636. The worship of Asclepius 
was always also the worship of Apollo 
the Healer. 
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1218. iktyyid . . . ocxorodund] These 
terms are more than once coupled to- 
gether by St. Chrysostom, ‘‘ They who 
go to sea for the first time oxorodivos 
iduyylois Karéyovra.”—Epistle v (to Olym- 
pias the Deaconess), p. 578A. And 
again, ‘‘When we look down from a 
lofty tower theyyds tis nas edvOéws kal 
oKorodwia NapBave.—Hom., xix in Eph. 
140D. And again, “If you take a child 
up to a great height, and bid him look 
down, and then observe him iAtyytdv kal 
OopuBovpevoy kai cxorodundy, you will at 
once take him down again.”—Hom. i in 
Hebr. 8 A. 

1222. Tlirrdkov] This eminent physi- 
cian has already been mentioned supra 


1032. 
_ 1224. xpiras... Baordeds] The primary 


allusion is to the Pitcher-feast, the xpirai 
being the umpires there appointed to see 
that the rules of the competition were 
properly observed, and to decide who 
was the first to drain his Pitcher; and 
ostensibly it is to them that Dicaeopolis 
is appealing. But in reality it is the 
poet’s own appeal to the wévre xpirai of 
the theatrical contest (see the Com- 
mentary on Kecl. 1154) to award the 
prize to the Acharnians. The Baovreds 
I take to have been the same in both 
competitions, viz. the dpxyayv Bacireds 
who, we are told, mpoéornxe Anvateoy 
Pollux viii. 90), presided, that is to say, 
not merely over the dramatic contests, 
but over the whole festival of which (I 
am assuming the identity of the Lenaea 
and the Anthesteria) the Pitcher-com- 
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My brain is dizzy with the blow 


Dr. Mine’s dizzy too: to bed Tll.go, 


And not alone. 


Lam. O take me in your healing hands, and bring 
To Pittalus this battered frame of mine. 
D1. O take me to the judges. Where’s the King 
That rules the feast ? hand me my skin of wine. 
Lam. A lance has struck me through the bone 


So piteously ! so piteously ! 


(He is helped off the stage.) 


Di. ‘I’ve drained the Pitcher all alone ; 


Sing ho! Sing ho! for Victory. 
Cuor. Sing ho! Sing ho! for Victory then, 
If so you bid, if so you bid. 
Di. ‘I filled it with neat wie, my men, 


And quaffed it at a gulp, I did. 


petition formed a conspicuous part. In 
both cases the xpirat would decide who 
were entitled to the prize ; in both cases 
the Baoidevs would bestow it, giving the 
dokos to the Victor in the Pitcher-com- 
petition, and directing the Victor in the 
Comedy-contest to be crowned with ivy. 
At this moment the dpyev Baoideds was 
sitting in the front row of the audience 
(Haigh’s Attic Theatre vii, § 3); and 
Dicaeopolis, in answer to his own ques- 
tion, would doubtless indicate him by 
glance or gesture. But the words amédoré 
poe Tov doxoy are addressed not to the 
Baowrevs alone, but to the bystanders 
generally, and from some quarter or 
other an doxds seems to have been 
given him. 

1227. rovrovi xevov| That is the yéa, 


which he had been the first to drain. 
Thvedda KadXivexos is the Song of Victory 
which, though directly addressed to 
Dicaeopolis as the hero of the drinking 
contest, is yet intended indirectly to 
herald the triumph of Aristophanes in 
the present dramatic competition. For 
a full account of this Victor’s song see 
the last note in the Commentary on the 
Birds. It was composed by Archilochus 
and seems to have run as follows :— 
TyVEAAa KaAAiiKe. 
@ KadAinKe xatp’ ava “Hpdkrees, 
auTés Te Kat "IdAaos, aixpynra Svo. 
THVEAAG KaAAIiKe. 

1229. duvorw] At one gulp; without 
stopping to take breath. This seems to 
have been a Thracian mode of drinking, 
Horace, Odes i. 36. 14; Callimachus, 
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XO. THVvEAAE vv, @ yevvdda: 
x@pet AaBaov Tov aokéy. 

Al. érecdé vuv adovres @ 
THVEAAG KAAXiViKOS. 

XO. GrAX EopecOa chy ydépuv 


THVEAAa KAANIiviKOY G- 


Q Q\ AQ 3 ya 
OOVTES GE KL TOV aGKéV. 


Fragm. 109 (Bentley). The words kai pos 
ye at the commencement of the speech 
might at first sight seem to introduce 
a second drinking feat, but apparently 
they are only intended to enhance the 
merit of the first. ‘Not only was I the 
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1230 


first to drain the Pitcher, but I did 
it without taking breath, and that 
although it was full of neat wine.” 
1233. adovres oe kat rov doxdy] And 
thus, in marked contrast with the ignoble 
exit of Lamachus and his rough nurses, 
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Cuor. Sing ho! brave heart, the wineskmn take, 
And onward go, and onward go. 

Di. And ye must follow in my wake, 
And sing for Victory ho! sing ho! 

Cuor. O yes, we'll follow for your sake | 
Your wineskin and yourself, I trow. 
Sing ho! for Victory won, sing ho! 


Dicaeopolis and his boon companions Aristophanes would have thought it a 
quit the stage in triumph, singing their far nobler thing to come back wounded 
songs of victory. This was the right in fighting his country’s battles with 
and only termination for the Comedy. Lamachus, than to join in the tipsy 
And yet I doubt not that in real life revelry of Dicaeopolis. 


APPENDIX 


OF VARIOUS READINGS 


| ARISTOPHANES, we are told, composed forty Comedies. He was indeed 
credited with forty-four, but four of these were by the ancient critics 
pronounced to be spurious. See the First, Third, and Fifth of the Lives’ 
at the commencement of this volume.’ It is probable that few MSS. 
would contain the whole forty Comedies. One scholar would transcribe 
certain of the Plays, and another others; and some one must have 
transcribed the eleven Comedies which have come down to us, in a MS. 
or MSS. which, or copies or partial transcripts of which, have alone had 
the good fortune to survive the general wreck of ancient literature. It 
seems to me that the original transcription of these eleven Plays is due 
to Suidas, who claims wempaxéva certain dramas of Aristophanes, viz. 
"Axapvets, Barpayot, Eipnvn, "ExxAnoidCovoa, Oecpogopidcovoa, “Ines, 
Avo.otparn, Nepéda, “Opvides, TAotros, Spyxes, see Life III. The 
names, given in alphabetical order,-are those of the eleven surviving 
Comedies. The actual date of Suidas is uncertain; and it is perhaps 
not impossible that the great Ravenna MS. is really the original tran- 
script in the handwriting of Suidas and his assistants. But we are not 
to suppose that his selection of these eleven Plays met with any general 
acceptance as the “Select Plays of Aristophanes”; not one of the 
Byzantine critics draws any distinction between these and the remaining 
twenty-nine; and Eustathius, who flourished a century and a half after 
the date assigned by experts to the Ravenna MS., could hardly have 
spoken of the Ecclesiazusae as an unfamiliar Play, dovrjOyns kopodia (on 

Thiad xxii, 427), had he even been aware that it was recognized as one 
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of the eleven standard Comedies of Aristophanes. But since the revival 
of Greek Literature in Western Europe our knowledge of Aristophanes, 
apart from references and quotations in other authors, has been restricted 
to this transcription, whether by Suidas or another, of the eleven 
Comedies. Numerous as are the Aristophanic MSS. and diverse their 
contents, not one of them ever travels beyond the eleven: not one of 
them even recognizes the existence of a twelfth. 

The Acharnians is found in fourteen MSS.; all of which have been 
collated by Mr. R. T. Elliott ; see his “Textual Criticism of Aristophanes 
and Aeschylus, Oxford, 1908.” But unfortunately his collation has not 
yet been published; and at present the only MSS. whose ae are 
known are the following : — 


R. The Ravenna MS. 


(I possess the facsimile of R and am responsible for the presentation 
of its readings in this Appendix.) 


P. The first Parisian (No. 2712, National Library, Paris). 
P!, The second Parisian (No. 2715, National Library, Paris). 
P?, The third Parisian (No. 2717, National Library, Paris). 


(These three Parisian MSS. were collated by Brunck for his edition.) 


FE. The first Florentine (No. 31. 15, Laurentian Library). 

F!, The second Florentine (No. 81. 16, Laurentian Library). 
M?. The fourth Milanese (No. L. 41, St. Ambrose Library). 

I. The first Roman (No. 67 in the Vaticano-Palatine Library). 


Marco Musuro seems to have had access to I or a very similar MS., 
and it was afterwards used by Kuster. 

The great Venetian MS. (V), a manuscript second in value only to 
the Ravenna, does not contain the Acharnians, the only one of the 
eleven Plays which it omits, with the exception of the three yuvaikeia 
dpdpara, the Lysistrata, the Thesmophoriazusae, and the Kcclesiazusae. 
Nevertheless the text of the Acharnians is singularly free from cor- 
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ruptions; and there is perhaps no other Comedy of Aristophanes in 
which the early editions, that is to say, the editions before Brunck, 
present so few variations. In most of the Plays new readings are 
perpetually being introduced by Junta, Fracini, Grynaeus, and other 
editors ; but here such variations are exceedingly rare. The text of the 
latest editions before Brunck varies but slightly from the text prepared 
by Marco Musuro for the Aldine edition, the Editio Princeps of 
Aristophanes. 

The editions of the Acharnians in my own possession, from hich 
the following synopsis is compiled, are as follows :— 


(1) Aldus. Venice, 1498. 
(2) Junta. Florence, 1515. 
(3) Fracini. Florence, 1525 (sometimes called the second Junta). 
(4) Gormont. Paris, 1528. 
(5) Cratander. Basle, 1532. 
(6) Zanetti. Venice, 1538. 
(7) The second Junta. Florence, 1540 (sometimes called the third 
Junta). 
(8) Farreus. Venice, 1542 (hardly more than a reprint of Zanetti). 
(9) Grynaeus. Frankfort, 1544. 
(10) Gelenius. Basle, 1547 (sometimes called Froben). 
(11) Frischlin. Frankfort, 1597. 
(12) Rapheleng. Leyden, 1600 (sometimes called Plantin). 
(18) Portus. Geneva, 1607. 
(14) Sealiger. Leyden, 1624 (called Scaliger’s because containing 
a few notes of his). 
(15) Faber. Amsterdam, 1670 (hardly more than a reprint of 
Scaliger’s with the addition of Le Fevre’s Keclesiazusae), 
(16) Kuster. Amsterdam, 1710. 
(17) Bergler. Leyden, 1760 (posthumous. The text is Burmann’s), 
(18) Brunck. London, 18238 (originally published at Strasburg, 
1783). 
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(19) Invernizzi. Leipsic, 1794-1823. (The notes to the Achar- 
nians are by Dindorf.) 

(20) Elmsley’s Acharnians. Oxford, 1809. 

(21) Bothe’s first edition. Leipsic, 1828. 

(22) Bekker. London, 1829. 

(23) Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 

(24) Mitchell’s Acharnians. London, 1835. 

(25) Weise. Leipsic, 1842. 

(26) Bothe’s second edition. Leipsic, 1845. 

(27) Blaydes’s Acharnians, first edition. London, 1845. 

(28) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857 (reprinted 1888). 

(29) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 

(30) Albert Mueller’s Acharnians. Hanover, 1863. 

(31) Holden. London, 1868. 

(32) Green’s Acharnians. London, 1870. 

(38) Paley’s Acharnians. Cambridge, 1876. 

(34) Merry’s Acharnians. Oxford, 1835. 

(35) Blaydes’s second edition. Halle, 1887. 

(386) Hall and Geldart. Oxford, 1900. 

(37) Van Leeuwen. Leyden, 1901. 


It is necessary to enumerate these editions, because the readings 
mentioned (in this Appendix) of the printed editions are founded on, and 
confined to, the foregoing list. If, for example, I say that all editions 
before Elmsley read so-and-so, I mean that all those zz this list do so. 
I do not know, and cannot answer for, the readings in any other editions. 
However I believe that the list contains all the editions of Aristophanes 
which are of any importance from a textual point of view. 

There are few, if any, greater Aristophanic scholars than Elmsley, 
but two circumstances detract from the value of his edition of the 
Acharnians. (1) He was acquainted with the readings of the Ravenna 
MS. only through Invernizzi’s collation which, like the Egyptian queen, 
is, alas! unparalleled for its blundering inaccuracy. And (2) he was 
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himself so dissatisfied with it that he suppressed it before very many 
copies had been sold; and it is now chiefly known through a German 
reprint, and the reproduction of a great part of its notes in Bekker’s 
Variorum edition. Copies-of the English edition are very rare: I have 
the good fortune to possess one, but have never seen a second; and in 
some respects the German reprint is more convenient, since the volu- 
minous and valuable Addenda appended to the English edition are in the 
German incorporated with the original notes at the foot of the page, 
and distinguished from them by being placed in brackets. It is obvious 
therefore that some of the notes do not represent Elmsley’s final views ; 
which they were we cannot tell; but probably he felt that he was 
wrong, or at all events doubted if he were right, in elevating the common 
usage of the Comic poets into inflexible laws, every offence against which 
is to be punished by immediate correction. 

Dr. Sandys, in his interesting History of Classical Learning, vol. ii, 
p. 809 (published in 1908), speaking of Elmsley, says :— 


“Porson held him in high esteem until he found him appropriating his own 
emendations without mentioning his name. Porson’s property was thus annexed 
by Elmsley in his review of Schweighaeuser’s Athenaeus, and in his edition of the 
Acharnians. Elmsley attempted to suppress the latter, but found to his dismay 
that it had already been reprinted at Leipzig.” 


This is a very serious charge to bring against a great and honoured 
memory ; but Dr. Sandys evidently makes it in good faith, and is quite 
unaware that these so-called annexations are entirely mythical. After 
Porson’s death some of his most intimate friends and disciples became 
jealous of the great and growing reputation of Elmsley. There was no 
ground for such jealousy, for Porson’s marvellous skill as a textual critic 
is quite unapproached and unapproachable. Nevertheless it existed, and 
with it arose a disposition to say that anything of value in Elmsley’s 
work must, somehow or other, have been derived from Porson. In the 
Edinburgh Review of October, 1803, Elmsley had written a very brilliant 
review of Schweighaeuser’s Athenaeus. Whatever merit it had must of 
course be attributed to Porson. But how could Elmsley have known 
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anything about Porson’s unpublished emendations of Athenaeus? Oh, 
says one, they met somewhere at a dinner-party, and Porson told him. 
No, says another, it was no doubt at some second-hand bookstall. It is 
very possible, says the Rev. J. Selby Watson in his “ Life of Porson” 
(chap. 22), that both these statements are true. It is, however, quite 
certain that both these statements are false. The authors of these 
bright suggestions had not access to Porson’s “ Notes on Athenaeus.” 
We have. 

Elmsley, in the review in question, made twenty-one emendations in 
the text of Athenaeus, all good, but none requiring any remarkable 
ingenuity. There is nothing like Porson’s substitution of vépoyv for 
udvov in the Birds, or Elmsley’s substitution of dyyod for 54 mat in the 
Acharnians. Of the twenty-one passages so emended, fifteen are not 
even mentioned by Porson; three he corrects in a totally different way 
from that proposed by Elmsley; and there remain only three in which 
their suggestions tally. And these three emendations are of the most 
obvious character, and would naturally suggest themselves to any 
ordinary scholar. Thus (1) in Athenaeus i. 34 (p. 87 F) some lines of 
Poseidippus are quoted which enumerate a string of dainties unconnected 
by any copula, except in one place where Schweighaeuser gives éyyéAva 
kat xapdBous. Here éyyéAta is a vow nihili, and the superfluous kal is 
obviously a repetition of the first syllable in kapdBovs. And both Porson 
and Elmsley suggested, as any competent scholar would have suggested, 
that for the two objectionable words éyyéAra xal we should read éyyédera, 
an extremely familiar form in Attic Comedy, and indeed found in line 
1043 of this very Play. (2) The next passage is from Epicharmus 
(Ath. 11. 64, p. 105 B): 

evtt & dorakoi, KoAvBdawai 7 éxowrat Ta mddta 
pikpa, tas xeipas Se paxpas, xdpaBos dé ravupa. 

It is plain that the words ¢xo.ca: ra wéd1a pixpa belong to KdpaBos, 
and it would have been difficult to emend the line, had not 
Schweighaeuser in a footnote given from one of his MSS. what is 
really the correct reading éyoora 7630 éye.. All that Porson and Elmsley 
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did was what any competent scholar would have done, viz. to write 
r éyoora in proper form re, yds ra 1dd” exer. (8) In Ath. m. 70 
(p. 107 F) Schweighaeuser writes a line of Alexis as aicyxuvopevoy qmap 
kal xazploxovs karadayod without metre or meaning. Here, as in the 
first example, the xa! represents the first syllable of the following word. 
And xaragayod can be nothing but a genitive case. All therefore that is 
required to make the line a good senarius is to omit the xal, and annex 
the final letter of kazpfoxovs to the following word: aicyvydpevoy trap 
kanploxov oxatopdyov (an adjective found in Plutus 706). Of all 
Elmsley’s twenty-one emendations, these are positively the only three in 
which Porson had anticipated him. And considering the enormous 
number of Porson’s conjectures on Athenaeus, it is really marvellous that 
he had not anticipated many more of the younger scholar’s emendations. 

The story about the Acharnians is, if possible, even more obviously 
fabulous. The dinner-party and bookstall have disappeared; and in 
their place comes a really remarkable suggestion that Elmsley must have 
surreptitiously obtained access to Porson’s MSS. in a room in which they 
were after his death deposited by the authorities of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Watson, who quoted it from an anonymous article, prudently 
disclaimed all responsibility for such nonsense: a responsibility which 
Dr. Sandys does not hesitate to assume. Now apart from the fact that 
Elmsley’s Acharnians must have been through the press, if not actually 
published, before the alleged date of the alleged clandestine entry, we 
have here again the circumstance that Porson’s Aristophanic notes, 
published by Dobree in 1820, entirely disprove the suggestion that 
Elmsley was in any way indebted to Porson’s MSS. There is not the 
slightest similarity between Porson’s notes and Elmsley’s notes. Porson 
did little for the Acharnians, and any one who compares the two works 
cannot fail to be struck by the extreme wealth of Elmsley’s contributions 
and the extreme paucity of Porson’s. 

Dobree, the collaborator with Porson, and the inheritor of his literary 
traditions, observes in his preface to Porson’s ‘“‘ Notes on Aristophanes” 
that he has disregarded the conjectures of recent critics with the single 
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exception “Elmsleii ut in Attica scena regnantis.” His words are 
“‘ Criticorum, praesertim recentiorum, coniecturas conquirere supersedi ; 
unius Elmsleii scripta, ut in Attica scena regnantis, negligere nolui.” It 
is inconceivable that he should have adopted that tone, had he imagined 
that Elmsley had acted unhandsomely towards Porson in regard to these 
very “ Notes on Aristophanes.” And again in his own Adversaria on 
the Acharnians there is no scholar whom he quotes so often, and with 
such unvarying respect as Elmsley. It was doubtless in allusion to, and 
in derision of, these ridiculous cock-and-bull stories that he said that 
Elmsley must indeed have been dpyexAertioraros. 

And indeed Elmsley needed not to borrow of any man: he was in the 
very foremost rank of critical scholars, and contributed almost, if not 
quite, as much as Porson himself to the settlement of the text of 
Aristophanes. But their methods were very different. So soon as 
Porson took up a corrupt passage of any Greek author he seems to have 
perceived intuitively how it ought to be restored. It shook itself into 
shape the moment it reached his hands. Elmsley was a model of 
laborious industry, comparing passage with passage till at length he 
struck out light. And no man was ever more scrupulous than he in 
acknowledging his obligations to his predecessors. For one curious 
instance see the note in this Appendix on line 448. 

The scholars of the last century were most generous in their apprecia- 
tion of Elmsley’s work. I may perhaps be allowed to cite two instances, 
one from a foreign contemporary of his own, and another from a recent 
English critic whose loss we are now deploring. 


“Est enim Hlmsleius, si quis alius, vir natus augendae accuratiori Graecae 
linguae cognitioni, ut culus eximia ac plane singularis in pervestigandis rebus 
erammaticis diligentia regatur praeclaro ingenio, mente ab auctoritatibus libera, 
animo veri amantissimo, neque aut superbia, aut gloriae studio, aut obtrectandi 
cupiditate praepedito. His ille virtutibus id est consequutus ut, quum doctrina 
eius maximi facienda sit, non minus ipse sit amandus atque venerandus. Ea 
autem maxima est et non interitura laus non UTILEM tantum, sed etiam BONUM 
VIRUM esse.” —-HERMANN, Medea, p. 407 (A.D. 1822). 

‘“‘Feliciter autem contigit huic fabulae ut eam unam ex Aristophanis fabulis 
edendam curaverit vir éiveow nxp:Bopévny gxov (Ran. 1483), eruditissimus et 
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sagacissimus, et hoc literarum genere maxime excellens, Petrus Elmsleius, qui 
una cum Porsono, Dobraeo, et Hermanno criticae scientiae accuratioris funda- 
menta posuit.”—BLAYDEs, Acharnians, p. xvi (A.D. 1887). 


Such testimonies as these from men who had followed in Elmsley’s 
footsteps and tested his work, and they might be multiplied a hundred- 
fold, stand in marked contrast to the obloquy cast upon his memory by 
Dr. Sandys. 

It is high time that these attempts to aggrandize one great scholar at 
the expense of another should come to an end. It was unjustifiable in 
the first instance to make them; it 1s ludicrous to persist in them after 
their falsity has been so completely exposed by the publication of Porson’s 
own notes on Aristophanes and Athenaeus. Porson and Elmsley are 
amongst the brightest stars of English scholarship, and Elmsley’s 
position, if not so brilliant, is as fully assured as the position of 
Porson. 

I ought perhaps here to repeat what I have stated in Comedies pre- 
viously published, viz. that the word vulgo in my Appendix is intended 
to comprise all editions in the foregoing list not otherwise accounted for. 
And also that words cited from the text are intended to bear the accent 
required by their position in the text, and not that required by their 
altered position in the Appendix. 


2. wavu S€ Baa MSS. vulgo. Elms- 
ley altered S¢ into ye, and so Mueller 
and Van Leeuwen. Dobree proposed 
to alter it into rs. But the meaning is 


doubtful whether this compound should 
commence with Wappo- or ~apupa- 3; or 
in other words, whether the section 
introducing the idea of 100 is -xoot0- or 
“akog lo-. 


Not only few, but very few. Some un- 
necessary objections have also been 
raised to the comic rérrapa at the end 
of the line; and Herwerden would read 
a ‘ \ , > 9 > HK , 
noOnv Sé Baa wavu, tpt arr’ 7 rérrapa, 
and Van Leeuwen yoOnv S€ Bal arr 
évOad’, ei kat radr’ apa. 


3. Wappoxootoydpyapa. It is very 


spappo- is read by R. and all 
the MSS. except (according to Blaydes) 
P., by the Scholiast, and after him by 
Suidas in four places (s.v. and also s.vv. 
yapyatpe, Kapkaipw, and Kosovo), by all 
editors before Elmsley ; and by Bekker, 
Weise, Bergk, Paley, and Van Leeuwen 
afterwards. And the Scholiast and 
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Suidas emphasize their testimony by 
giving -kxoow- as representing the 
100. wWappa- was introduced by Elms- 


ley before the reading of R. and the. 


MSS. generally was known; and is read 
by Eustathius on Iliad xiv. 292 and 
Hesychius s.v. And one MS. of Suidas 
gives Wappakociovs in the quotation from 
the Xpucoty yévos of Eupolis. Blaydes 
says that P., Suidas in all four places, 
and Brunck have waypa-; but he is in 
error as regards Suidas and Brunck, 
and if P. so reads one -would have 
expected Brunck to notice it. Elmsley 
is followed by Bothe and subsequent 
editors except as aforesaid. However on 
the whole it seems safer to abide by 
the reading of the MSS. generally. 

4. ci & FoOnv MSS. vulgo. ri jody 
Elmsley (but in his Additional Note he 
prefers ti dp j70Onv), Van Leeuwen. 

7. trav? ws éeyavobny MSS. vulgo. 
‘*Malim rovrois éyavobnv,”” Elmsley. But 
cf. ri & FoOnv above and aduv7yOnv érepov 
and joOyv érepov just below. 

10. ’kexyvn Bentley, SBergler (in 
notes), Elmsley, recentiores, except In- 
vernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, and Paley. 
éxexivn Htym. Magn. s.v. émeroujcev, and 
so Brunck, who also alters the preced- 
ing 67 into dj7r. All the MSS. except 
R. have xexnvn, and so vulgo; and of 
course the first augment is often omitted 
in the pluperfect. xeyjves R. 

12. goeice MSS. vulgo. oetcat Valcke- 
naer (at Kur. Hipp. 446), Brunck. 

18. xovias R, I. and (originally) F., 
Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, recentiores. 
kovias ye F. (as altered), the other MSS., 
and all editions before Elmsley. 

24, fxovres, eira & ootiotvtac MSS. 
vulgo, The de after e«’ra has created 
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some difficulty, and Dobree hesitatingly 
suggested cira diwototvra, which is ap- 
proved by Meineke in his V. A. and 
adopted by Holden and Merry. Others 
would substitute a verb for the parti- 
ciple jxovres, Haupt suggesting #£ovaw, 
Vollgraff mépecow, and R. J. T. Wagner 
(Rheinisches Museum 60. 8) céSovow. 

25. ddAnAowwt wept mparou EvAov MSS. 
vulgo. dAAndows wept Tov mporov Evdov- 
Meineke, Blaydes. daddAnjAowot wept mpd- 
rov EvAov Naber, Van Leeuwen. 

26. a@pdoe (with varying accent and 
breathing) MSS. vulgo. Suidas has the 
disyllabic form d@po.. Moeris says 
dOpovs Arrixds, GOpdovs ‘EAAnvixds, whilst 
Thomas Magister says dOpdos ’Arrixds 
ovk dOpovs. These two statements, 
though apparently, are not really, con- 
tradictory. Thomas Magister means 
that d@pdos was used by the chief Athe- 
nian writers; and Moeris, that while 
dOpovs is found in some Attic writers, 
and nowhere else, a@pdor belongs to the 
language of the great Athenian writers 
which afterwards became the universal 
language of Hellenicprose. Seethe Intro- 
duction to the Knights. Yet Meineke, 
against the authority of all the MSS., 
introduces dpa into the text of Aristo- 
phanes, and is followed by Mueller, 
Holden, Merry, and Van Leeuwen. 

35. 70e MSS. except Pl. FL. (48 ef R.) 


vulgo. 767 PY. F'. Brunck, Bekker, 
Meineke. 7/5yv Elmsley, Bothe. 7éew 


Suidas (s.v. mpiov), Weise. 

45. #8n res etre MSS. vulgo. Bergksug- 
gested, and the suggestion does not seem 
to have been intended as a joke, Aiayris 
etre. Hamaker proposed otya, cama. 

47, dOavaros. 6 yep MSS. vulgo. Elms- 
ley, objecting to a tribrach followed by 
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an anapaest, reads a@dvards y* 6 yap. 
But there is no rule against this com- 
bination, see infra 68; and even if 
there were it would not apply to a 
passage like the present, where there is 
a full stop between the two feet, see 
Keel. 815. And nobody has followed 
Elmsley, nor has Fritzsche’s suggestion 
(at Thesm. 730) aédvaros yap met with 
any better fortune. 

52. wouioGa MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
suggested, but did not read, woujoa (as 
six lines below), which is introduced 
into the text by Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, and Van Leeuwen. 

54, «npvé. All printed editions except 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe’s second, and 
Blaydes’s first; but Blaydes reverts to 
the common reading in his second 
edition. P’. had xjpvé; altered into 
IIpvrams, and IIpvrams is read by the four 
excepted editions. R. gives no name, 
and it does not appear what the other 
MSS. have. See the Commentary. 

58. motnoat MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
moviobGa. R., Hall and Geldart. But 
the middle form seems to be excluded 
by the jpiv in the preceding line. 

59. ka@nco otya R. EF. EF’. P!. P®. vulgo. 
kaOnoo, siya P. M®. Bergler (in notes), 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 

60. mpuravevonre MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
has in his text mpuraveunre, which (as he 
does not mention it) is probably a 
clerical error. 

61. of mpéoBes of mapa Bactréws R. F, 
Invernizzi, Hlmsley, recentiores, except 
Weise. of rapa Bacthéws mpéo Bes P. P?, 
P?, I. F*., all editions before Invernizzi, 
and Weise afterwards. 

62. dopa *yo R. vulgo. ax@opat yap 
P!. I. Brunck, but in his notes he pro- 
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posed rots, which is read by Elmsley, 
and in his first, but not in his second, 
edition by Blaydes. 
Best, 

68. érpvydpeba 1d Tav Kavorpior redior 
I. Bentley, Brunck, and Bekker. And 
I have no doubt that this reading would 
have been universally adopted were it 
not for the supposed (but really non- 
existent) rule that an anapaest must 
not follow a tribrach, see on 47 supra. 
All editions before Brunck have the 
same reading except that they give 
the verb as érpvyduecOa, treating Kav- 
otpioy as atrisyllable; and so P. F. and 
(as corrected) P!. And so R. except 
that it has rapa for dia. 
M®. has érpvxyepeba; P’. (originally) and 
and P*®. émraydéperGa. 
Invernizzi takes érpuxydpeda from Brunck 
and mapa from R. Whilst the reading 
was érpuxduerba Sid ray Bentley wrote 
“vel dele articulum, vel potius lege 
erpuxopueba.” The first of his alterna- 
tives is followed by Bergk, Meineke, 
Green, and Hall and Geldart, but the 
article is plainly necessary. HElmsley 
(comparing Peace 989) omitted the pre- 
position, reading érpvxdpecOa Tay k.7.X., 
and taking the sense to be “we pined 
for the Caystrian plains”; and so 
Bothe and Paley. But even supposing 
that the words could bear that meaning, 
why in the world should the envoys 
pine for the Caystrian plains? Those are 
the very plains through which they 
would be travelling. Dindorf reads 
érpuxduecOa mapa Kavorproy 
adopting R.’s reading where it differs 
from all the others, and rejecting it 
where it agrees with them all. Yet he 
is followed by Weise, Mueller, Holden, 


adxOopar yap ws 


For érpuyopeda 


I, érevydpeba ; 


qeOloy $ 
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and Merry. Blaydes, after various 
changes of opinion, settles upon dva 
TO Kavorpuoy mediov, every word of which 
differs from every MS. He also sug- 
gested wapa Kavorpiov morapoy which 
Van Leeuwen reads. 

71. ofddpa yap MSS. vulgo. Brunck, 
in my copy of his edition, reads yap, and 
says in his note “Valet yap nimirum 
et ironicum est. Sic occurrit saepis- 
sime, ad suppressa quaedam referen- 
dum e sententia facillime supplenda, ut 
hic; Optima causa est cur queraris; 
nam longe melior erat mea conditio, 
quum—’ Yet he is said to have after- 
wards read y dp’, and is followed in so 
doing by Invernizzi, Elmsley, Mueller, 


and Holden. rép’ Mehler, Bergk, and 
Meineke. But yap, besides being the 


reading of all the MSS., gives a far 
better sense. 

73. EeviCduevo. Sé MSS. vulgo. Ac- 
cording to Invernizzi R. has fem Cdpevor 
yap which he brings into the text, and 
is followed by Elmsley, who says “‘ &en- 
(épevor yap Rav. Particula respicit ad 
Gro\Atvpevo. Vv. 71. Ex interpretatione 
Scholiastae natum videtur 6<."" Dindorf 
takes another view. “ydp R.,” he says, 
‘quod referri potest ad dmoddvpevot 
v. 71. Sed repetitum videtur ex odddpa 
yap.” And all the most recent editions 
(Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen) give yap as the reading of R. 
But all this is a mere hallucination, 
R. does not read ydp. Like all the 
other MSS. it reads feriCdpevor dé. 

78. Suvapévous Katapayeiy cat I, P}, 
Bentley, Invernizzi, Bothe, Bekker; 
and so Meineke in his Vind. Aristoph. 
All the other MSS., and all editions 
before Brunck, and Dindorf and Mueller 
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afterwards, read dvvapévous xarahayety 
re kai, contra metrum. Bentley wrote 
“dele xaravel re.” Andxara is omitted 
by Brunck and (save as aforesaid) subse- 
quent editors. In favour of the reten- 
tion of xara is the Scholiast’s remark 
éppavrixas 4 kata; against it is a line 
of Theophilus quoted by Dindorf from 
Athenaeus x. 10 (p. 417 A), dvdpav dmav- 
Tov wreiora Suvdpevos dayeitv. Hlmsley 
reads Svvarovs xatagayeivy te kat, which 
Dindorf in his notes approves. 

79. NaKacrds re MSS. vulgo. Aatka- 
ards ye Elmsley (in notes), Blaydes, 
Berek. 

84. 77 mavoehnve. These words, form- 
ing the commencement of the envoy’s 
speech in the MSS. and vulgo, were by 
Ensley transferred, with a note of in- 
terrogation, to Dicaeopolis ; and this is 
followed by Mueller, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. But it seems plainly wrong. 
There is no reason for his suggesting 
this date, and no humour in his doing 
so. The humour consists in the envoy 
taking the question seriously, and 
honouring it with a reply. 

85. maperide: S P. P*. P*, vulgo. And 
this is right, if the colon be restored 
after éféu¢e, as In R. and the older 
editions. But the colon having acci- 
dentally dropped out, it seemed as if 
both verbs were governed by eir’, and 
Dindorf therefore read maperide 0, 
which is adopted by Blaydes, Bergk, 
and all subsequent editors except Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. R. has 
kat waperider. Cobet suggested wapari- 
Geis. 

93. rév ye ody R. Pt. P%. M*. vulgo. 
rov te ody (tam regis oculum quam tuum) 
Elmsley, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
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And, according to Blaydes, the same 
reading is found in P. 

95. vavppaxroy MSS. vulgo. vatdapk- 
zov Dindorf, Blaydes, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. 

96. 7 wept dxkpav. So Bothe suggested, 
and so Blaydes and Van Leeuwen read. 
See the Commentary. 
MSS. vulgo. 

98. awérepev R. Kuster, recentiores. 
dmeprve all editions before Portus. 
mwepwve P. Portus and the editions known 
as Scaliger’s and Faber’s. émémepwe F. 
emepye P?, exmepWe I. P!. FY 

100. e£ap& dvamioodva odtpa Brunck, 
Bothe, Bekker, recentiores, except as 
hereinafter appears. éfap£ay amoodva 
adtpa P., all editions before Brunck; 
and Elmsley and Hall and Geldart. 
afterwards. And so, with ééap£as for 
e£dpéav, M*. Bergk, Paley, and Van 
Leeuwen. And, with dwiooopa for dmo- 
cova, P?, FL And, with dmoodve: for 
amodva, P?, R. has éEdpEas murdvacrpa, 
which Invernizzi retains. 


5! A 2 
H TEpl aKkpav 


>) yd 
agvrEe~ 


101. EvyjxaG MSS. vulgo.  fuvie’ 
Cobet, Van Leeuwen. 
104. Aj all printed editions. AyWe 


R,. Pt. PP. Anyyn P. F.—aovad MSS. 
vulgo. The Scholiast says ré ad dvri rov 
ov BapBapiCev én, whence ‘Iaoy av is read 
by Bergk, Meineke, and Paley, but 
Meineke repents in his Adnotatio 
Critica. 

105. ri Sat Elmsley, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Halland Gel- 
dart. zit & atv MSS. vulgo. Brunck 
suggested but did not read ri ody. 


106. 6 71; Reiske, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ore MSS. editions before 
Brunck. 

107. xpvciov MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
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suggested xpvodv, which is read by 
Dindorf, Blaydes, and Green. But see 
the next line. 

108. é68« ye Bentley, Elmsley, recen- 
tiores. 6d: ye MSS., all editions before 
Elmsley. Brunck, thinking the mid- 
syllable of dydvas short, read od pay in 
the next line; and Fritzsche (at Thesm. 
804) on the same hypothesis suggested 
ov pev ovv; but it is no doubt long. 

111. pds rovrovi MSS. vulgo. smpods 
rourovt (ego te adiwro per hanc scuticam) 
Reiske, Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Van 
Leeuwen. 

112. Sapdiankdy KR. Zanetti, Farreus, 
Rapheleng, Kuster, recentiores. Sapd:- 
yiaxéy Gelenius and subsequent editors 
except Rapheleng before Kuster. Sap- 
Seuaxdy Grynaeus. Sapemaxdy edd. 
before Zanetti. Sapdavaxdy P. P!, F. I. 
Savdaviakéy P?, FY. 

After 113 and 114. dvavever and ém- 
veve. These stage-directions are found 
in R. and apparently in all the MSS. as 
in the text; and they are found in all 
editions before Blaydes’s first. But all 
the editions before Brunck placed them 
at the commencement of lines 113 and 
114, where they might be mistaken for 
a part of the text. To prevent this 
mistake, and to show that they are only 
stage-directions, mapemvypadai, Bentley 
enclosed them in brackets. Brunck 
restored them to their proper places, but 
enlarged them into advavever 6 Yevdap- 
raBas and emvever 6 VevdapraBas. And 
so Bothe and Weise. Invernizzi, from 
R., gave them as in my text, and so 
Bekker, Dindorf, and Hall and Geldart. 
Elmsley placed them at the end of the 
two lines. But save as aforesaid all 
editors subsequent to Dindorf simply 
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omit them, a proceeding as improper as 
it is inconvenient, for in all probability 
they come from the hand of Aristo- 
phanes himself. See the Appendix to 
Thesm. “After 129.” And in doing 
this they think that they are following 
Bentley, who would never have toler- 
ated such an absurdity. Thus Mueller 
says “ Parepigraphe avavetver, tama Bent- 
leio uncis inclusa, delenda est.” The 
existence of these stage-directions is 
fully recognized by the Scholiast, who 
SAYS TO dvavyever Kal emivever Tapenvypadpy, 
vmep TOV oades yevérOar Ste apvovpevos 
dvévevoev, Oporoyav dé xKarevevoer. I 
should like to have restored the wapem- 
ypapy wherever the Scholiast tells us 
that there was one; but we do not always 
know what the exact words may have 
been. But wherever the MSS. give them 
they should be religiously preserved. See 
also Appendix to Birds ‘‘ After 222.” 

115. dvdpes. The aspirate was added 
by Elmsley. 

116. xov« R. Invernizzi, Elmsley, re- 
centiores. ovx the other MSS. and all 
editions before Invernizzi. 

119. éfupnéve Suidas (s.vv. Kreco Oeuny 
and Srpdrev), Frischlin, Portus, recen- 
tiores, except Kuster to Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and Merry. éfevpnuéve MSS. 
vulgo. 

120. roudvde y o R. Bekker, Hall and 
Geldart. It is surprising that R.’s read- 
ing has not been generally followed, 
since the ye is as necessary as the de is 
impossible. Yet rodyde &, the reading 
of P!. and P*., is adopted by all editors 
except as herein mentioned. rodvde 6’ 
6 P. F. rodvde 6) Elmsley, Porson. 

126. orparevoya. All MSS. except R. 
and all editions before Brunck. orpa- 
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yevyopar R. Kuster, referring to Clouds 
131, proposed orpayyevopat, which spoils 
the sense, but is adopted by Brunck and 
all subsequent editors. See the Com- 
mentary. 

127. rovs dé Eevitev MSS. vulgo. 
tovobe fevitey Brunck, apparently by 
an oversight. rovode evita Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen, in the sense of To think 
of feasting these men.—ovdémor icxe y 
7 Ovpa Suidas (s.v. toyew), Brunck, In- 
vernizzi, EKlmsley in his text, Bekker, 
and Bothe in his second edition. 
mor toxet Gipa R. ovdémoré y’ iay’ 7 
Odvpa P. PL. F. F*. M*. editions before 
Brunck. ovdémor icy’ 7 Oipa I. P* 
Unfortunately Elmsley, in his Addi- 
tional Note, struck out a novel idea 
which has wrought great havoc in the 
text of Aristophanes. “ Rarissime in 
hoc metro anapaestum inchoat dy, yap, 
de, pev, @pa aut ulla enclitica. In his 
undecim fabulis exempla circiter quin- 
quaginta praebet Brunckius.” Only 
FIFTY examples in the eleven Plays! 
One would have thought, as has been 
truly observed, that a much smaller 
number would have some weight in an 
induction. ‘‘And of these,” Elmsley 
proceeds to say, “the greater part can 
be easily amended.”” But why should 
any of the fifty be tampered with ? 
Why is a poet to be compelled to use 
a particular collocation of words more 
than fifty times, or be never allowed to 
use it at all? There is no more re- 
spected name than Elmsley’s in Aristo- 
phanic criticism, but he was rather 
too fond of erecting the general usage 
of the poet into a Draconian law, from 
which no departure was in any case to 
be allowed. However he proceeds to 


oube- 
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alter several of the fifty passages, and, 
amongst others, the present line. Here 
he proposes ovdéroré y' toye Ovpa, and 
(save as herein appears) is followed by 
all subsequent editors. But the article 
is required with Ovpa, and the ye is 
obviously more in place after tcyer than 
after ovdérore. Van Leeuwen reads 
ovdéva tor toyet Bupa. 

131. woinoa MSS. vulgo. But Elms- 
ley, though he did not read, suggested, 
in his note on 58 supra, that the right 
reading was, zoincov. And this is 
adopted by Meineke, Mueller, Holden, 
Blaydes (2nd ed.), and Van Leeuwen. 

133. kexnvere Elmsley, Bothe, Dindorf, 
Mueller, recentiores, except Hall and 
Geldart. xeynvare MSS. Scholiast, Sui- 
das s.v. vulgo. 

136. otk dy jyev MSS. vulgo. Not 
understanding why Theorus uses the 
plural in this line, and the singular 
afterwards, Elmsley proposed ovk yew 
dy, which is read by Van Leeuwen. 
Blaydes in his first edition read ovk 
anny av, which is adopted by Mueller; 
and in his second edition otk dy jy dy. 
Meineke (V. A.) proposes ov« dy 4 pa A’. 
On the 
suggestion of Nauck these words were 
taken from Theorus and given to Dicaeo- 
polis by Meineke, Mueller, Holden, 
Green, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. But this can hardly be 
right. Dicaeopolis would not have 
used the ér’ at the commencement of 
the next line; nor indeed would he 
have interrupted Theorus except to 
eavil at his statements; nor could he 
have known the particular season of 
which Theorus was speaking. More- 
over he would be agreeing with this 


139. in’ airov... nyavitero. 
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part of the envoy’s speech, though at 
its close he protests that he does not 
believe a word of it. 

143. fv ddnOijs R. P*®. F. and (with -as 
written over the -js) P'. Invernizzi, 
Dindorf, Green, Paley, and Hall and 
Geldart. jv adnOds P. vulgo. Dobree 
said “Cogitabam @s d\nOes. Sed adn- 
Ons Rav. quod non videtur temere 
spernendum.”’ Yet os ddndds is read, 
on the supposed authority of Dobree, 
by Holden, Merry, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. Meineke (V. A.) proposes 
py AC ddnOds. 

146. adddavras (or a@AXavras) R. P!. P?. 


M?. vulgo. dddavros P. Brunck, Bekker. 
147. nyriBoret MSS. vulgo. nvreBdret 
Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Green, 


Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. See Appendix to Knights 667. 

152. évravdot MSS. (except R. which 
has évravéa), Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Weise, Bergk, Paley, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. évravéi Elmsley, 
recentiores except as aforesaid. But 
there is no ground for objecting to the 
form évrav6oi. This line was omitted in 
all editions before Brunck. Kuster, 
however, quoted it from I. in his notes. 

158. €6vos R. P. F: Brunck, recentiores. 
yévos P*. P®. editions before Brunck. 

154. péevr Rh. I. Bekker. pév y the 
other MSS. and vulgo.—idn cades. 
R. FL. FLT. P2. vulgo. 6) cadds P. Pl. 
non aapas (hoc quidem probe noram) 
Elmsley, Porson. 

158. dmoreOpiaxey (or -e). Hesychius 
s.v., Suidas (s.v. and s.vv. “Oddpavtes 
and éos), Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, 
recentiores. doréOpaxey R. P. M*. and 
(originally) P!. admoré@pakey ay I FL 
and (as corrected) P'. all editions before 
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Brunck, except Scaliger and Faber, 
who have dzoreOpiaxey dv. dmoréOpake ; 
vis; P*. Brunck, Invernizzi. 

159. édv ris Sto Spaxpas R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. The same words are read 
in all MSS. and editions, but not in the 
same order. edy dpaypas dvo res I. P*. all 
editions before Invernizzi. The other 
MSS. have éav tis Spaxpas Sto, or dvo 
Opaxpas édy Tis. 

165. od karaBadeire Ta oxdpoda; This 
question was given to Theorus in all 
editions before Brunck who, from his 
Parisian MSS., rightly continued it to 
Dicaeopolis. He is followed by every 
editor except Paley. 

167. mepteide& MSS. (epi ide6 BR.) 
vulgo. mepidWeod Blaydes. 

176. pare, mplv dv ye oT TpéXov 
Brunck, recentiores, except as herein- 
after appears. pyre ye mpl ay ord 
tpéxov MSS. editions before Brunck, 
and Dindorf and Weise afterwards; 
but in his notes Dindorfadopts Brunck’s 
reading. pyre ye mpl dv érw tpExo 
Bothe. pro ye mpiv av éxte tpéxov 
Meineke. pro ye mpiv 7 ay ore Tpéxov 
Bergk, Green, Hall and Geldart. pre 
mpiv av cw06 rpéxov Van Leeuwen, after 
a suggestion by Herwerden and Merry. 

178, ri 8 gorw; MSS. vulgo. riéoriw; 
Elmsley ; but in his Additional Note he 
proposes ti €or ; “‘nam longe rarius 
quam putaram anapaestum in hoc metri 
genere inchoat ultima vocis syllaba.” 
And he proceeds to alter a great many 
passages to make them conform to this 
arbitrary rule. See on 127 supra. ri & 
éor ; Blaydes, Mueller, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. 

183. dyuredioy see the Commentary. 
durédov MSS. and editions. 
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194. GAN’ atrat omovdai P. P*. P*® I. 
vulgo. ddd’ atrai (not atral, as com- 
monly stated) oo omovdai R. Bothe. 
GAN’ abratt orovOat cot Invernizzi, Bekker. 
But Elmsley proposed to omit ozovdai 
and read either 67 oot or ydp oot, and 
the latter reading is approved by Din- 
dorf and adopted by Merry. Bothe 
proposed roi oot, which is read by Din- 
dorf, Blaydes, Meineke, Mueller, Holden, 
and Van Leeuwen. 

197. mw) ’mirnpety MSS. vulgo. Indeed 
nobody has altered the text, but owing 
to the meaning of the line having been 
generally misunderstood, various altera- 
tions have been proposed. Hamaker 
proposed pnkére perpeiv, Bergk pr ’wayei- 
pevv, and Blaydes px mopicacba. Blaydes 
also says that the Scholiast explains 
emtirnpety by mapackevdter ba, but this is 
an error. The Scholiast is referring to 
the language of the proclamation, not 
to the language of Aristophanes. 

198. dsn (or dn) R. I. P?. all editions 
before Brunck; and Bekker, Bergk, 
Paley, and Hall and Geldart afterwards. 
éra P, P'. F!. Brunck, recentiores, except 
as aforesaid. 

199. omévdona MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
(V.A.) proposed and Blaydes reads ovei- 
copa, so destroying the dramatic turn 
of the line. 

202. do R. Gelenius, Portus, recen- 
tiores. av&o the other MSS. and all 
editions, except Gelenius, before Portus. 

203. devEotpac R. Elmsley, Bekker, 
Bothe, Bergk, Paley. gev&oua the other 
MSS. and editions. 

206. pnvicare R. Bekker, Bothe, Din- 
dorf (in notes), Bergk, recentiores, 
except Blaydes. pnvvere the other MSS. 
and editions. 
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210-18. As regards these two cretico- 
paeonic systems there is one paeon 
more in the strophe than in the 
antistrophe. And therefore in order to 
equalize the two some would take a 
paeon from the strophe, and others add 
one to the antistrophe. Bentley pro- 
posed to omit ééépvyev as a mere gloss 
on dremAiéaro, and thisis done by Elms- 
ley. Brunck omitted oiros and tére: 
Porson proposed to omit éAadpas ap. 
Hermann proposed to substitute &° dv 6 
for dde davdws dv 6. And Hirschig for 
vm éyuov réte Stwxdpevos would read 6 
StwKdpevos. 

220. Aaxpareiéy. Aaxparidy MSS. vulgo. 
This is one of the three passages, the 
others being Knights 327 and Peace 
1154, in which Aristophanes is supposed 
to have introduced into a trochaic 
tetrameter a proper name which is not 
in conformity with the metre. “In 
order to reduce these refractory names 
into tetrameter trochaics, Aristophanes 
has twice used a choriambus, and once 
an Ionic a minore in the place of the 
regular trochaic dipodia.’”—Elmsley. 
Tid. Review, xxxvii. 72. This seems 
extremely improbable, since there was 
no necessity for Aristophanes to use 
these names; and Elmsley himself, in 
his note here, would insert ye after 
Aaxparidy in the present line, and ody 
after atrnooy in Peace 1154. But Bentley 
proposed here to read Aaxpareiéy, and 
the name is found, so spelled, in inscrip- 
tions, see Wordsworth’s “Athens and 
Attica,” chap. 28. And Aakparetdy is 
approved by Dindorf in his note, and 
read by Bothe, Weise, Bergk, and all 
subsequent editors except Green. 

221. éyxdvy MSS. all editions before 
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Brunck; and Bekker, Dindorf, Green, 
Paley, Merry, and Hall and Geldart 
afterwards. éyydvo Brunck, recentiores, 
except as aforesaid. But this is a threat 
not a wish. 

226. av&era 
Blaydes. 

230. dvrepmayd R. Suidas (s. vv. cxddow 
and cxoivos), Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. dr’ éumayo P. P®. all editions 
before Brunck. dre éeyrayé P. adr’ 
éurrayo M?, 

231. d&ts, dduynpos. If the strophe is 
correct there is a foot missing here, 
see on 210-18 supra. Hermann, having 
regard to the passages cited in the 
Commentary, would supply kai oxdrAo 
before these words; whilst Bergk pro- 
posed to supply dmapés after them, and 
this is done by Blaydes. With Dindorf 
and almost all subsequent editors I have 
preferred to leave a lacuna. 

234. BadAnvade F. and (as corrected) 
P., Scholiast, vulgo. TWadXyjvade R. P. 
P?, and Portus to Kuster inclusive. 
But Bergler restored the true reading ; 
and Bothe is the only editor who has 
since read Ila\Anvade. 

236. éumdypnv R. F. (originally, but 
in both MSS. it is altered into éymdcipny) 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. épmdeiuny 
MSS. (save as aforesaid) and all editions 
before Brunck. . 

238. otya mas R, Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. oiya mas (contra metrum) 
the other MSS. and all editions before 
Brunck. 

242. mpoirw’s. F. A. Wolf, Dindorf, 
Meineke, Green, Merry, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. And 
this agrees with oryjodrw in the next 
line. mpoié’ ws MSS. editions before 


MSS. vulgo. aipera 
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Brunck ; and Invernizzi and Paley after- 
wards. mpoid’ és (or eis) Brunck and 
subsequent editors except as aforesaid. 

944. MH. The lines attributed to 
the wife of Dicaeopolis in the text are 
so attributed in Aldus and the editions 
generally. But R., and apparently the 
other MSS., continue them to Dicaeo- 
polis; and this is followed, perhaps 
rightly, by Elmsley and some _ sub- 
sequent editors. 

247. xadév y éor’. Brunck was the 
first to place a full stop after these 
words, but he is followed by almost 
all subsequent editors, and is, I think, 
plainly right; the sentences which 
follow being a prayer (with dds under- 
stood), and not a statement of fact. 

254. otoers R. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
otcet the other MSS. and editions. 

256. #rrovs Bdciv. This is Elmsley’s 
suggestion which was first introduced 
into the text by Blaydes in his first 
edition, and is adopted by Meineke, 
Mueller, Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeu- 
wen. jrrov Bdeiy MSS. vulgo. Brunck, 
by some strange mistake, makes the 
line run odd FArrdv cov Bdety, and in his 
note suggests yadjs Ze pydév Arrov Bdetv. 
I had myself thought of fjrrov Boddy, 
but Elmsley’s suggestion is better. 

263. BaxxiouvScaliger, Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. Baxxeiov MSS. editions be- 
fore Brunck. 

271. wodd@ RB. P. P*. Scaliger, Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. zo\Aéyv P!, editions 
before Brunck. 

278. popnoes MSS. all editions before 
Klmsley; and Bothe, Bekker, Bergk, 
and Paley afterwards. podjoe Elmsley, 
recentiores, except as aforesaid. See 
Appendix at Knights 360. 
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282. mate was. This, a conjecture of 
Bergk from Rhesus 685, is adopted by 
Blaydes, Bergk, Meineke, Mueller, Hol- 
den, Merry, and Van Leeuwen. aie 
mate MSS. vulgo. sate wat (by analogy 
to wave wav) Burges, Dindorf, Weise. 

291. e’ra divaca pds P}. vulgo. g¢revra 
duvaca viv mpos R. P. P*. Invernizzi. 

294. otk tore y P’. P2. FE vulgo. And 
this is far superior to all the proposed 
alterations. ovk tore P, 
R. Invernizzi. otk tor ér 
ovk otdar Dindorf, Weise, 
Blaydes. dxotcar Hamaker, Bergk, 
Mueller, Holden, Van Leeuwen. Do- 
bree suggested otk tore p’ ; and Meineke 
reads ovk tore’ padd’, which is adopted 
by Green and by Hall and Geldart. 

295. dxkovowpev Elmsley, recentiores: 
an alteration required both by the metre 
and by the ordinary Greek idiom. dxov- 


» b J 
ovK tare r F. 
BY ” > 
OvUK toarT 


Elmsley. 


copey R. F. P. P% Invernizzi. dxovcop’ 
editions before Invernizzi. dkxovoopa 
Pr. 

296. mpiv ay y dxovonr’ Bentley, 


Elmsley, recentiores; and so Dobree. 
See on 176 supra mpiv y dkovonr R. 
Invernizzi. mpiv y dv dxovonr P. M*. 
mpiv ay dxovonré y ¥. Pt. all editions 
before Brunck. 
Brunck.—dvacyeo@ R. P*. FY. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. Elmsley refers to Lys. 765 
avacxec? wyabai. davacxooc? P, editions 
before Invernizzi. 

299. por ov Hermann, Elmsley, re- 
centiores. ovpo R.Invernizzi. ov (with- 
out pot) F. M*. 8) od P? F. editions 
before Elmsley. 

300, 801. R. has dv ey xararepe rotow 
immedoly wor és xarrvpara. And this is, 
substantially, the reading of all the 
MSS. and of all editions before Brunck. 


4 x > 7 s 
ye amply ay akovonr 


dvacye@ P}, 
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It not only fails to correspond with the 
antistrophe: it is in itself thoroughly 
unmetrical. Only two plausible modes 
of emending it have been suggested. 
(1) Elmsley conjectured rex and omitted 
the és. Bentley had long before sug- 
gested the omission of more, which, 
though found in all the MSS. and recog- 
nized by the Scholiast who says that 
it is superfluous (wepitrever), is omitted 
by Suidas under carareyo and also under 
xattupara. These alterations (with the 
omission of the final v in immetow) bring 
the line to the reading in my text oy 
é | yo repo toiow inmetorkatrupara. And 
this is the form adopted by Meineke, 
Holden, and Van Leeuwen. (2) Onthe 
other hand Bothe, while accepting the 
omission of zor és, preferred to omit 
the éyw rather than the kxara-, and read 
dv | KararenO Totow inmevoe KaTTvpara. 
And this, which is possibly quite as 
good as the former, is adopted by Din- 
dorf and save as herein appears sub- 
sequent editors. But it introduces a 
fourth, instead of a first, paeon at the 
commencement of 301, which though 
admissible is rarely found, and is not 
found in the antistrophe. Hermann 
suggested ov é | yw xararep@ mo inmevor 
kattupara, Which is read by Hall and 
Geldart, but I think that we want the 
article with immetot. Brunck, adopting 
the vulgar reading, changed eyo into 
éyoye, and Bekker, following Reisig, 
reads dy kataTepu@ "y@ Totow immetoiv ror 
és xatTTupata, SO converting a paeonic 
into atrochaic line. The older critics do 
not seem to have observed that lines 285- 
302 are antistrophical to lines 336-46. 
307. mas b€ y MSS. vulgo. was & 
ér Hlmsley, Dindorf, Blaydes, Meineke, 
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recentiores, except Paley and Hall and 
Geldart. Bergk proposed més d€ y° dy 
Kad@s Adkwow. 

317. eyo MSS. (except R.) and vulgo. 
AéEw RK. Invernizzi, Bothe, Bekker, 
Weise, Bergk, Mueller, and Paley. 

318. ryv Kedar MSS. vulgo. And 
this is unquestionably right, for there 
is no rule against the admission of a 
dactyl in the fifth foot of a trochaic 
tetrameter. See Wasps 496, Birds 
1078, and the passage cited from 
Hephaestion in the Appendix to the 
latter line. Yet on the supposition 
that such a rule exists many conjec- 
tures have been made, and some even 
admittedinto the text. rjv dépnv Brunck, 
Dindorf, Weise. roy Adpuyy' (a con- 
jecture made, but not adopted, by 
Klmsley) Blaydes. rév Kédadoy (a con- 
jecture by Porson) Bothe. Meineke 
writes mav@’ 60° Gy Néyw Aéeyerv. Blaydes 
in his first edition had ris éxywv otro 
héyew. Mr. Richards (C. R. xv. 354) 
suggests rov mept Wruxns Spape. 

321. oios MSS. (except R.) all editions 
before Invernizzi; and Dindorf, Weise, 
Bergk, and Green afterwards. oifov R. In- 
vernizzi, recentiores, except as aforesaid. 

323. rapa (or tapa) Elmsley, recen- 
tiores, except Bekker and Weise. +’ dpa 
(or y’ dpa) MSS. vulgo. 

325. veri R. P. Brunck, recentiores. 
yov ye P'. editions before Brunck. vip 
F. P?.—dnéop’ ap’ tas (or, since Din- 
dorf, 67€ondp wtpuas) Bentley, Dawes 
(p. 94), Brunck, Elmsley, Bekker, recen- 
tiores. 
editions before Brunck. dyfopa yap 
vpas P. P?, Sdei€on’ tpas dp R. Sdn€op’ 
vpas ap’ (supposing it to be R.’s reading) 
Invernizzi, Bothe. 


Snfopat y ap tpas P'. all 
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326. dvramoxrevd yap dpov MSS. vulgo. 
For ipay Reiske suggested! tyiv, which 
is read by Bergk and Paley. 

329. zois “Axapyxoiow july R. and 
apparently all the MSS. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe. But all the 
editions before Bekker for jpiy have 
ipov. Before Kuster’s time the note of 
interrogation came after tipov. Kuster 
placed it before tpav, joining that word 
to what follows; and this was con- 
tinued till Bekker’s time, and so Bothe. 
Elmsley, following a suggestion of 
Bentley, transposed tyav and pov, mak- 
ing the next sentence commence pay 
UOV. 

336. drodeis dp éundttxa. This is 
Reisig’s admirable conjecture, which was 
first brought into the text by Blaydes 
in his first edition, and is adopted by 
Bergk and all subsequent editors except 
Paley, who by some unaccountable mis- 
understanding supposes that the line 
is dactylic, and obelizes the words. 
Reisig’s conjecture is so certain that it 
is hardly worth while to mention the 
others. The MSS. have apa rév Frtxa, 
and so vulgo. Bentley proposed ov 7oév 
qacka, Elmsley d€ rdv Acca; while Din- 
dorf and Weise read pa roy #Atka, and 
Bothe in his second edition reads apa 
y mAtKa. 

338. vuvt Bentley, Elmsley, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Hall and Geldart. 
roy MSS. (except P}.) all editions before 
Elmsley. Bothe in his first edition had 
yov tot, but reads vuvi in his second. P}, 
(an inveterate conjecturer, see the note 
on Eccl. 987, 988, and the prefatory 
note to the Appendix of the same Play) 
saves the metre by reading ydp voy, and 
this is followed by Hall and Geldart.— 
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et got Soxet MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
Ti cot Ooxec R. Bekker. 6 re coe Soxei 
Elmsley, Blaydes. ef roe Soxet cor 
Bergk, Paley ; but as the latter does not 
carry out Bergk’s further alterations, he 
leaves the line absolutely unmetrical.— 
Tov te Aaxe- MSS. (except R.) vulgo. roy 
Aaxe- R. 76 Aaxe- Bergk. 

339. adrov dre (or 6,71) TH TpdT@ God 
’ori MSS. and all but two editions, Bergk 
reading av@’ érw, and Blaydes atrév érolo. 
Brunck in my copy has rov for cod, but 
that, I think, can only be a clerical 
error. Scaliger had suggested éro and 
Bentley érrm. But I think that all 
these alterations give a wrong meaning 
tothe line. I think it means: But now 
say, if you will, of the Lacedaemonian 
himself that he is dear to thy mood; that 
is, to thee. The words roy Aakedatudyvoy 
are the independent accusative.—didos 
R. Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Meineke, re- 
centiores, except Green, Merry, and 
Blaydes. gidov the other MSS. and 
editions. | 

341. Aiovs voy (or viv) po Bentley, 
Brunck, Elmsley, recentiores. viv pot 
ious MSS. editions before Brunck, 
and Invernizzi afterwards. 

347. dp’ Gmavtes or Gpa (or apa) wavres 
avaceiey MSS. vulgo. But Elmsley ob- 
served that the meaning was cpédXere 
dpa navoeoOa tis Bons, and that the 
poet might have said in the same sense 
avnoev tys Bons. To my mind the 
meaning suggested by Elmsley is dia- 
metrically opposed to the meaning of 
Aristophanes. Dicaeopolis is reproach- 
ing the Chorus for their senseless 
violence which all but caused the 
death of the Acharnian hamper. How- 
ever Dobree took up Elmsley’s idea and 
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proposed €yédXer’ dpa mavtas dvycev ris 
Bons. And this new line, quite different 
both in sense and words from the Ari- 
stophanic, is introduced into the text 
by Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. Blaydes in 
his first edition had dp’ dvyjcey dravres 
tis Bons, and Mueller reads dp’ dravtes 
dynoey tiv Bonv.—PBony R. (as corrected) 
Tyrwhitt, Invernizzi, Bothe, Dindorf, 
Weise, Mueller, Green, Paley, Merry. 
Bons the other MSS. and (originally) 
R. and vulgo. pera Bons Grynaeus and 
Brunck, and this is approved by Scaliger 
and Kuster. 

348, ddcyour MSS. vulgo. But as the 
conjunction shows that the alteration 
of the preceding line is as wrong as 
it is unauthorized, it must of course 
be made away with; and ddjiyou y’ is 
read by Elmsley and Blaydes; and 
ddiyou 0 by Meineke and Holden.—dré- 
Gavoy. In every edition down to and 
including Portus there is a comma 
both before and after the words dvOpakes 
Ilapydoo.o, which probably induced 
Tyrwhitt to consider them as vocatives 
and to propose dmedaver’, though no 
doubt his chief reason was the absence 
of the article. This, in the form of the 
aspirate, was added by Dawes in his 
note on Thesm. 941 (935 in this edition). 
R. and all editions before Brunck (and 
Invernizzi and Bekker afterwards) read 
Ilapvaoo.n, but of course the reference 
is not to Parnassus, but to Parnes. And 
the only question is what is the proper 
form of the adjective belonging to the 
latter mountain. Bentley proposed Map- 
vOcor, and this is approved by Dindorf 
in his notes and read by Weise. The 
MSS. (other than R.) have Mapydoror, 
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and so Brunck. But Elmsley adopted 
Tlapyjoto. as the right form (“A Par- 
nethe fit Tapyjovos ut a Tricorytho Tpr- 
xopvotos in Lys. 1032”), andsave as afore- 
said he is followed by all subsequent 
editors, 

366. idSod Gedabe MSS. (except R.), all 
editions before Elmsley; and Bothe, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart since. 
Blaydes refers to Soph. Trach. 1079 
idov 
Géaoa. R. Elmsley, recentiores, except 
as aforesaid. 

376. Wp Sakety all printed editions 
except Bothe, and Hall and Geldart, 
and except that Brunck, apparently by 
an oversight, has ddkvew. Wypodakeiy 
R. P. PX. Wendydaxeiv P14. FY. I. Bothe, 
Hall and Geldart. I wish that I had 
the courage to follow them. Lucian, 
amongst other writers, uses the word 
wnpopopew, which in later writers 
became wWndndopéw. And I strongly 
suspect that Aristophanes used some 
such compound here. 

384. evoxevacacbai p’ (both here and 
in 486 infra) MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
would prefer to read y for p’; and so 
Blaydes does in his first edition ; in his 
second he reads evoxevdo’ éuavtov. Some 
would eject the line here, and some 
where it occurs below. But see Ap- 
pendix on Knights 96. 

385. orpéeper R. FL vulgo. orpédy P. 
M®. orpépeas I. Pt. FY. Blaydes. orpé- 
dev P?.—rexyvdfes KR. FL P. PY P2 M2. 
Brunck, recentiores. reyvater F'. editions 
before Brunck.—zopifers MSS. vulgo. 
mopite. Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

387. euovy éevexa. R. Gelenius, Portus, 
recentiores. ¢yov y eivexa all editions 
before Gelenius; and Frischlin and 


idov, Ocdobe mdvres GOdvov Sépas. 
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Rapheleng afterwards. The reading of 
the other MSS. does not appear. 

390. mu’ “AiSos xuyav Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Bekker. iy ”Aidos xuvny 


MSS. editions before Brunck; and 
Bekker afterwards. 
391. «ir é&dvovrye MSS. vulgo. adn’ 


éEdvorye Suidas (s.v. Sicvdpos), Elmsley, 
Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. The MS. read- 
ing is quite unexceptionable. Suidas 
merely made a mistake in quoting it. 

392. oxy ayov (or dyay or ayav) 
R. F. P. P?. Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, 
recentiores. oxy dv dyov P'. (one of 
the futile conjectures of that MS.) all 
editions before Elmsley. The aspirate 
was first added by Bentley.—ovx ciodé- 
Eerat (or éo6-) MSS. vulgo. ovxi dé£era 
Cobet, Meineke, Van Leeuwen. 

393. apa ’otiv dpa pou R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Bothe, Weise, and 
Hall and Geldart. dpa ’oriv 7#dn the 
other MSS. and editions. It is far more 
likely that 76) should have taken the 
place of dpa po than vice versa. 

395. Kndicopav (as the speaker’s 
name) Scholiast, all editions before 
Eimsley ; and Bothe, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Green, Paley, and Hall and 
Geldart afterwards. Gepdreov Elmsley, 
Weise, Blaydes, Meineke, Mueller, Hol- 
den, and Merry. CGvpwpds Van Leeuwen. 
R. (which Elmsley did not know) has 
Gepdrav; it does not appear what the 
other MSS. read. For ris odros R, alone 
hag ti otros. 

396. ovk éydov, évdov éaoriy MSS, vulgo. 
xovx evdov, Invernizzi (who seems to 
have somehow confused this line with 
399, where R. does read kov« évdov) and 
Elmsley. And so, with 7 after the 
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second évdov, Bothe, Holden, and Van 
Leeuwen. ovx évdov dv éar’ évdov, Cobet, 
which is very like what a prose writer 
would have said. 

400. rpaywdiay MSS. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. rpvyediayv Scholiast, all editions 
before Brunck, “probante Bentleio ad 
Phalaridem, p. 297,” says Hlmsley. 
But that is hardly a fair way of putting 
it. In Bentley’s time the only known 
reading was tpvyediay, and this passage 
was brought forward as proof that, 
contrary to his statement, rpvydia 
might be used for “Tragedy.’’ To 
which Bentley replied that ‘the very 
jest and wit of this passage consists in 
this, that the poet calls Huripides’s 
Plays Comedies. And so the Scholiast 
interprets it rpvy@diay dé einer ayti Tov 
kopodiay.”” And he goes on to show 
that Euripides was accused of debasing 
the grandeur of Tragedy, by intro- 
ducing low and despicable characters, 
and making his persons discourse in a 
mean and popular style but one degree 
above common talk in Comedy. Had 
the true reading in this passage been 
rpvy@diay, as all men then supposed it. 
to be, nothing could be more just than 
Bentley’s argument; but he certainly 
never intended to uphold rpvy@diay 
against the MS. reading rpayediay. 

401. ottrwoi MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
ovroot R. and the edition known as 
Faber’s.—cog¢dés R. Bentley, Tyrwhitt, 
Markland (at Eur. Suppl. 649), Brunck, 
recentiores, except Bothe. oadéds the 
other MSS. all editions before Brunck ; 
and Bothe afterwards.—tmoxpivera R. 
Invernizzi, recentiores, except Weise, 
Hall and Geldart, and Blaydes. dre- 
kpivaro the other MSS., all editions 
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before Invernizzi; and Weise and Hall 
and Geldart afterwards. 
Blaydes. 

405. etrep womor R. F. P. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. «imep 8 mor I. PL FY 
editions before Invernizzi. 

406. cadet oe MSS. vulgo. xadei o’ 
6 Brunck. kad o° 6 Cobet, Meineke, 
Mueller, Holden,and Merry. xcadé oe Van 
Leeuwen.—Xodrcidys Elmsley, Blaydes, 
Bergk, Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Paley, 
Merry, and Hall and Geldart. The 
name is so spelled on inscriptions; and 
however Aristophanes spelt it, it seems 
better to write it in a form which shows 
that the penultimate is long. Xoddidys 
MSS. vulgo. XAidns Van Leeuwen. 

411. xataBddyv 3 ovk érds ywdods sroveis 
vulgo. The transcriber of R. seems to 
have lost his head over this line, writing 
it karaBnu otK erws mroxovs pdvous motets, 
the word pévovs being surrounded with 
dots to show, I presume, that it ought 
to be omitted. 

413. édeewny MSS. vulgo. éAewny (fol- 
lowing Porson in Preface to Hecuba, 
p. 4) Elmsley, Dindorf, Bothe, Meineke, 
Holden, Green, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen.—nroxovs R. Bentley, 
Tyrwhitt, Brunck, recentiores. ywdovs, 
as two lines above, P. editions before 
Brunck. 

415, rod madatod Spdparos MSS. vulgo. 
Bergk observed ‘‘forte rov,”” and rov is 
accordingly read by Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, and Paley. Yet it is quite plain 
from the dialogue which follows that 
Dicaeopolis is referring not to any, but 
to one particular, Tragedy. 

416. pe Aé£a: MSS. both Juntas, Gor- 
mont, Grynaeus, Kuster, recentiores. 
And Scaliger in a note had suggested 
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the same. pe AceAeEae the other editions 
before Kuster. 

421. od Boivkos, o} MSS. vulgo. od 
Soivixos, ovx Brunck, Elmsley, Bothe. 

429. ywdds, mpocaray MSS. vulgo. 
Dobree proposed to insert a colon after 
xXowdos, which seems to convert a very 
humorous passage into nonsense, and is 
done by Meineke, Mueller, and Holden. 
R. by some oversight omits the words 
Sewvds A€yeuv. 

441. domep civi Suidas (s. v. etvar. Un- 
der datvdpeva some MSS. read éomep 
and others éo7rep), Brunck, recentiores, 
except Weise, Bergk, and Paley. d&ozep 
eiut MSS. vulgo. And though I have 
followed Suidas, 1 have done so with 
much doubt. 

442. eidévar p ds ety’ I. FY. and all 
printed editions except Invernizzi and 
Blaydes. eidévat p’ dotis ctw R. F. P. P?. 
P*, Invernizzi. Blaydes in both his 
editions reads eidéy” doris ety’, “ quod 
multo elegantius,” he says. 

446. eddatpovoins MSS, vulgo. Athe- 
naeus v. 2 (p. 186C) gives, not as the 
actual words of Euripides, but as a 
saying of Arcesilaus when he was sitting 
at a banquet next to a voracious eater 
of the name of Telephus, ed aot yévotro, 
Tyhépo & dyo vod. And Brunck, very 
wantonly, introduces the phrase of 
Arcesilaus into the text of Aristophanes 
and reads here ed ao: yévoiro. And this 
is followed by Weise, Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, and Merry. And Van Leeuwen 
goes further, and introduces a phrase 
of his own for which there is no 
authority whatever ed col péev ety, The 
Scholiast tells us that in the Telephus 
itself the line began kadas ¢xoupt.—pova 
MSS. vulgo. Here again Brunck intro- 
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duces the language of Arcesilaus and 
reads vo®. Here however he is only 
followed by Invernizzi and Weise. 

447, éurimdkapa R. F. P. P*. all editions 
before Brunck ; and Invernizzi, Dindorf, 
Blaydes (first edition), Mueller, and 
Green afterwards. éymiprdapa I. P. FY 
Brunck, recentiores, except as afore- 
said. The former is the right form, see 
Appendix to Birds 1310; and though of 
course it would yield to the necessities 
of metre, there is no such necessity 
here, as is shown by Dindorf and 
Mueller. 

448, déouai ye R. F. P. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. Séouac xat I, P4. all editions 
before Brunck. Elmsley too has kai in 
his text; but in his note says “ Malim 
déouat ye, omisso kai.” Then in his 
Additional Note he takes himself to task. 
“Vide meam indiligentiam. dé€opai ye 
non monito lectore, sed tamen ex codd. 
ut videtur, dedit Brunckius. Nam ple- 
rumque post drap una alterave voce 
interposita sequitur ye, nisi imperet aut 
interroget verbum cui praemittitur ea 
particula.” 

452. A\urapav tr. Evpiridy R. (as cor- 
rected) P’. P*, F4, Brunck, recentiores, 
except Van Leeuwen. Aurapay 7’ Evpi- 
atonv P. M%. all editions before Brunck. 
Whilst this was the reading, Bentley 
proposed Aurapav. Eipimidn, which was 
long afterwards again suggested by 
Bergk, and is read by Van Leeuwen. 
R. has Nurapov 7’. Evpimridny with the 
last letter in Etpuridyy blotted out. 

454. ri &, & rddas, ce P. F’, Bentley, 
Elmsley, recentiores, except Weise. ri 
&, @ rdAas, ye R. P. P?. FLT. M°. editions 
before Elmsley, and Weise afterwards. 
—éyxer R. P', P*. vulgo. P. has ¢yet with 
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s written above; and ¢yes is suggested 
by Scaliger, and read by Kuster to In- 
vernizzi, and Weise. 

459, xorvvioxtoy Athenaeus (xi. 57, 
p. 479 B) cites this line as an example 
of the form kxorvAioxtov, and so does 
Eustathius on Jliad xxii. 494. On these 
authorities Brunck introduced the word 
here, and he is followed by Hlmsley 
and all subsequent editors. The MSS. 
have xuAioxtoy and so all editors before 
Brunck, and Invernizziafterwards. But 
Toup, in his notes on Suidas, pointed 
out that xvAdickoy was not right, and 
proposed xvAiyuov. The true reading 
however is doubtless that preserved by 
Athenaeus and Eustathius.—dzoxexpovo- 
pevoy MSS. all editions before Bekker, 
and Weise and Hall and Geldart 
afterwards. Bekker gives dsroxexpoupévop 
(erroneously describing it as R.’s read- 
ing), and he is followed by subsequent 
editors except as aforesaid. 

460. péeipov R. Invernizzi, Elmsley, 
recentiores. gépov the other MSS. and 
all editions before Invernizzi, except 
Junta which has dépe.—7rdd’ R. Inver- 
nizzi, Elmsley, recentiores, except Weise 
who gives rd6. ratr’ P. PL. P*. all 
editions before Invernizzi—ic& & R, 
Bergk. ic@ the other MSS. and 
editions. 

461. otrw pa Al’ oic@ MSS. vulgo. 
oi7a pa Ai. otc’ Bothe, Meineke, 
Blaydes, and Hall and Geldart. 

463. omoyyio R. Kuster, Bergler, In- 
vernizzi, Bekker, Bergk, and Paley. 
odoyyiw the other MSS. and editions. 
But Aristophanes invariably writes the 
word omdyyos, Wasps 600; Thesm. 247; 
Frogs 482, 487; Anagyrus, Fragm. 19. 

472. ov Sox@v pe xotpdvovs all MSS. 


PY 
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except R. and all editions except In- 
vernizzi, Elmsley, and Bothe. 
ye rupavvous R. od Soxdyv pe Tupavvors In- 
vernizzi. odv, Soxapy ye Korpdvous Elmsley. 


ov OoKa@y 


ov Ooxav ye Kotpdvovs Bothe. 

475. & idrdtiov Kai yAukvratoy P,P}. 
P?. Hall and Geldart. 
gurtrariov (without ) R. & ydvevraroy 
kal didrariov Paley. ydvkirarov @ ir- 
raztov editions before Elmsley (except 
that Farreus has yAvkiraros). 
rarov kat didrarov Elmsley, Dindorf, re- 
centiores, except Paley and Hall and 
Geldart. And Bekker reads the same 
except that he omits thed. The read- 
ing of the editions before Hlmsley 
made the second syllable of duArdriov 
long, and Bentley therefore proposed 
duidairarov. It seems to me that diAra- 
riov, the reading of all the MSS. so far 
as their reading is known, and of Suidas, 
is in any wise to be retained, as a 
comic quasi-diminutive, exactly suited 
to the verbal novelties of the present 
play; and no one can fail to perceive 
how tame the substitution of #iAraroy 
renders the line. The only question is 
whether we should accept the reading 
of the Parisian MSS.; or, with Paley, 
prefix o to the reading of R. and so 
have a tribrach for the final foot, as in 
Frogs 1203. I am not sure that the 
tribrach is inadmissible in such a line 
as this; and the reading of the Parisian 
MSS. is not beyond exception: but on 
the whole it seems better to adopt it. 

AT9. ankra MSS. vulgo. 
Scaliger suggested, and Brunck reads, 
makta Owparav. 

480. eumopevrea MSS. (except P.) vulgo. 
evrropevtéa P, “Aneéxmopevréa?”’ Bentley ; 
and Dawes in his note on line 487 so 


“yn uKuTaToV Kal 


@ yAvki- 


dopudrov 
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quotes the verse. But the answer to 
Bentley’s question must be in the 
negative: Dicaeopolis is not in the house 
of Euripides. 

487. mapdoxes ecirotc’ MSS. (except 
that P. has mapéoyes) vulgo. mapdoyes 
eiré @ Hamaker, Blaydes. Blaydes also 
suggests AéLov mapacxotco’ and Meineke 
(V. A.) mapdoxes etipotc’.—dox7 I. and 
(corrected from doxei) R. Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores. Ooxei P. P*% all editions 
before Brunck. Soxot P}. 

483. dyapat xapdias MSS. vulgo: Iam 
well pleased with my heart, like the aya- 
pat Adyov of Birds 1744. Bergler refers 
to Rhesus 244 dyapat Anyatos, I admire 
his courage. Dawes proposed ay éuy 
kapdia, which is adopted by Brunck and 
Weise. Porson proposed, and Dobree 
approved, dyapat kapoia. 

490. advAN tot vwy Hermann, Elmsley, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores, except 
Blaydes and Hall and Geldart, who, 
following a suggestion of Meineke, read 
ev ict vuv. The MSS. and all editions 
before Elmsley, and Bothe and Bekker 
afterwards, have simply ic& vuy. Weise 
marks a lacuna before tof. 

495. Aéye R. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
heyevy P. P', P*. F, EY. I. all editions 
before Invernizzi. 

496. dvdpes of Oedpevor MSS. (except 
R.) vulgo. dvdpes & Oeapevor R. Inver- 
nizzi. ovdpes of Oedpevor Blaydes. 

500. kal rpvyedia R. Pt. P?. vulgo. P. 
has rpay@dia here, and rpay@diav in the 
preceding line. yy tpvy@dia Brunck, 
Weise. “ Recteabest articulus. Monuit 
Porsonus ad Hec. 788 saepius tmx et 
povorxny sine articulo usurpari. Hoc de 
omnibus artibus verum est.”—-Elmsley. 

509. picd prev MSS. 


AaxeOatpovious 
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(except R. and I.) vulgo. puc@ pev rovs 
AakeSatpovious R. I. 

510. xabdrois R. F. Suidas (s.v. Taivapor), 
' Tyrwhitt, Invernizzi, Elmsley, recen- 
tiores. xadtos P. PX. PY. OT. FY all 
editions before Invernizzi. 

512. éorevy dumédAua kexoppéeva MSS. (ex- 
cept R.) vulgo. éorw dumédia Otakexop- 
peva R. Invernizzi. Bergk in a note to 
his first edition suggested éor dymédua 
diaxexoppeva, and this is read by Hall 
and Geldart. But Bergk withdraws the 
note in his second edition ; since kéz- 
rev, not Ssaxdrrev, is the proper form 
in this connexion. Meineke proposed 
€or TapméAca Kekoppéva, Which is adopted 
by Muellerand Van Leeuwen. 

516. rové’ drt odyi R. P*. Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Hlmsley. rot é7’ 
odxi P1. all editions before Brunck (but 
ér’ would stand for Gre). 
rourd y ovxt Elinsley. 

520. idouey R. F. P. Suidas (s.v. ofkvor), 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. cider P* 
and (with efSevey superscript) P'. editions 
before Brunck. 

521. xovdpovs dhas HElmsley, recen- 
tiores, except Weise. yovdpds ddas R. 
xyovdpous ddds P,P’. P®. F. EF’. all editions 
before Elmsley, and Weise afterwards. 

526. of Meyapns R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. oi Meyapeis the other MSS. and 
all editions before Brunck. 

528. xavrevdev MSS. vulgo. Athenaeus 
iii. 25 (p. 570A), citing this passage, 
writes kdxeiOev, and this 1s approved by 
Meineke and read by Holden and Merry. 
But though a very good reading, if sup- 
ported by any authority, it was probably 
only a slip of memory on the part of 
Athenaeus. 

531. #orpanr Bentley, Bothe, Weise, 


Touro ovxt P. 
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Blaydes. in his first edition, and all sub- 
sequent editors except Bergk and Paley. 
And it is so written by Pliny in his very 
interesting epistle to Tacitus, Ep. i. 20. 
jorpanrev MSS. vulgo. Enger (Preface 
to Lysistrata, p. xix) collects a number 
of passages in which he supposes the 
final » to have been improperly added 
by transcribers for the purpose of pre- 
venting the elision of the vowel. I 
think that he goes too far, but in the 
present line I prefer forpanr as giving 
a more forcible rhythm. 

d338. wyte y7 Bentley, Brunck, Elims- 
ley, recentiores. yr’ €v yn MSS. (except 
that I. has ¢py7 for év yj) all editions 
before Brunck. And the reading was 
replaced (from R.) by Invernizzi, to 
whom metre was an unknown thing. 
There is a precisely similar mistake in 
Knights 610. 

538. ovk néédopev 8 R. Bergk, recen- 
tiores, except Green and Hall and Gel- 
dart. Kxov« 70éd\opey P. PL P® vulgo. 
Fritzsche (at Frogs 488), misled by 
Bekker’s note into supposing that R. 
had xovk nOédopev &, proposed to amend 
it by reading ov« 76éAopev &, which in 
truth is R.’s reading. 

O41. exmdevoas oxader MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes reads ¢omdetoav oxdde, but in 
his note prefers ¢omdevoay oxddos. 

542. amwedoro gdyvas MSS. vulgo. For 
gnvas Mueller reads xiéWwas and Van 
Leeuwen y7v 7; whilst Bergk conjec- 
tures ddjvas, and Meineke (V. A.) ojvas. 
Reiske proposed to write the line adei- 
her ’AOnvas xuvidrov Sepidioy, and Hama- 
ker dwédoro Onoas KvGmov  Sepiquov. 
And the last three words are substituted 
by Blaydes for kuvidiov Zepipior. 

556. quiv R. FL P. P® M*. Dobree, 
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Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe, Weise, Meineke, Blaydes in his 
second edition, and Van Leeuwen. 
tpw I, PF’) vulgo. Blaydes in his first 
edition read jpiv, but in his second 
preferred tpiy “ propter vicinum ¢dpare.” 
But the pronoun is connected with 
oiduec Oa, not with ¢dpare. 

563. aA’ ot rt xaipwv Bentley, Blaydes, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Green and 
Paley. ddd’ ovdé yaipwy MSS. (except 
that one or two have ovdev) vulgo. The 
reason for the change of course is that 
ov re is regularly used in this phrase, 
Wasps 186, Frogs 843; to which Blaydes 
adds Oed. Tyr. 363, Phil. 1299, Hur. Or. 
1593. It is therefore strange to find 
Paley saying ‘‘ No change is necessary, 
cf. Aesch. Theb. 1085, Peace195, Thuc. i. 
35°’; where ovde is found in a totally 
different connexion. 

566-71. im Adpay’ kr.d. Except 
that for metrical reasons I have in the 
first line adopted Hermann’s @ Brérwr 
for i Bdéra@v, and in the sixth Dobree’s 
retyoudxas for retyoudxos, I have through- 
out this little Chorus followed the read- 
ing and arrangement of the Ravenna 
MS. According to that MS. the system 
consists of seven lines, not six as the 
editions make it, nor eight as the Scho- 
hast says. Of these seven lines, two 
(the fourth and fifth) are trochaic 
dimeters, one brachycatalectic, the 
other catalectic; the five other lines 
being dochmiac. The ordinary doch- 
miac is vy — | — vy — |, and the first and 
third lines are pure dochmiac dimeters ; 
but in the other lines the innumerable 
variations of the dochmiac make their 
appearance. The dactyl (ctre ris) at the 
commencement of a trochaic dimeter is 


very common. See Birds 396 and the 
Appendix there. 

566. & Bdéerov Hermann, Elmsley, 
Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe, who in his second edition has 
6 Brérov. id Brérav MSS. editions 
before Elmsley ; and Bothe in his first 
edition. 

569. etre tus ori ra€i|apyos i) orparnyos 
7 R. P. P2 EF. M3. Brunck, Jnvernizzi, 
Bothe, Bekker, Holden, Green, and 
(with mdpeor: for tis 2071) Blaydes in his 
second edition. R. has it carefully 
divided into two lines, as in my text, 
but all the printed editions have it in 
one line. I do not know how it is 
written in the other MSS. 
rakiapxos 7 orpatnyss 7 I. PL FY all 
editions before Brunck, except Gry- 
naeus, who omits the tis. HElmsley 
struck out the words 7 orparnyos and 
substituted a third ris, for the purpose 
of making the line dochmiac; and he 
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is followed by Dindorf, Weise, Meineke, 


Mueller, and Merry, but it seems im- 
possible to omit 7 orparnyds, which is 
found in every MS.; and the Scholiast 
recognizes that the metre is not doch- 
miac throughout. Fritzsche (at Thesm. 
833) with far greater probability omits 
the ris and makes the line an iambic 
trimeter; and this is followed by 
Blaydes in his first edition, Bergk, 
Paley, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

570. reexoudyas Dobree, 
Weise, Bergk, recentiores. 
MSS. vulgo. retyoudxyos y Elmsley. 
For the 4 which precedes this word Cra- 
tander, possibly by a clerical error, has 
ei, and so all subsequent editions, except. 
Gelenius, before Brunck. Hamaker 


Dindorf, 


TELYOUAXOS 
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proposed meCoudxyas, Meineke and Her- 
werden, each in his V. A., revxopayas. 

571. éyoua péoos R. P. P*. Frischlin, 
Brunck, recentiores. tocxyouar pécos P1. 
editions, except fFrischlin, before 
Brunck. This seems to be one of P1.’s 
unfortunate emendations, intended to 
give an iambic ending to the Chorus. 

575. @ Adpay’ 7pws. This line is at- 
tributed to Dicaeopolis by P. Pt. P?. I. 
and almost all editors ; to the Chorus by 
R. and Invernizzi; and to the Semi- 
chorus by Brunck, Elmsley, and a few 
other editors. Meineke, at the sugges- 
tion of Hamaker, omits it. For Aéddev 
(MSS. vulgo) R. has pido». 
~ 580. otk ofa mo MSS. vulgo. Bergk 
changed zo into més, which he gave to 
Lamachus; and this absurdity is ap- 
proved by Meineke, and adopted by 
Mueller. In his V. A. Meineke pro- 
poses otk ofS Sras "Yro rod déous tov 
cay, a still greater absurdity. Blaydes 
suggested ov« ofS’ ert, which is adopted 
by Van Leeuwen. 

581. iAvyyeo P. Pl. P?. vulgo. nreyyeo 
R. cidktyy@ Suidas (8. vv. eiAeyyo and 
itvyyat), Dindorf (in notes), Weise, 
Blaydes, Meineke, Mueller, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. And so 
R. spells it infra 1218. According to 
the Scholiast and Suidas the verb is 
spelled with an e-, the noun with an e-. 

588. mritov yap éorwv; These words 
commence the speech of Dicaeopolis 
in the MSS. and vulgo. Bothe, not 
understanding the passage, destroyed 
all its humour by transferring them 
to Lamachus who, he imagines, was 
about to say ‘‘ This is the mridov of an 
ostrich” when he is interrupted by 
Dicaeopolis. And this manifest corrup- 
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tion of the text is followed by Blaydes, 
Bergk, and subsequent editors except 
Green, Paley, and Merry. The words 
dpuOds ear are given to Lamachus in 
the MSS., and editions before Elmsley 
who rightly gave both lines to Dicaeo- 
polis. Weise is the only editor, after 
Elmsley, who gave these two words 
to Lamachus. 

590. ot ds (that is, ofzor) MSS. 
Brunck, recentiores. The same Lama- 
chus says oty’ ws tBpites, infra 1117. 
oiw ws (that is, ofwar) Scholiast, editions 
before Brunck.—reOvnéee P'. F4. Brunck, 
Bothe, Weise, Mueller, Paley. re@vycee 
R. P*® all editions before Brunck; 
and Invernizzi and Bekker afterwards. 
reOynén P. reOvnon F. Dawes in his 
animadversions on Callimachus (Misc. 
Crit., p. 94) lays down, without giving 
one orpiBircxityE of a reason for his 
statement, that the future re@yngopa 
was not in use. The MSS., here and 
elsewhere, which had not in his time 
been collated, show that he was com- 
pletely wrong. Here, for instance, 
much as the MSS. vary, there is not 
one which gives the active form. The 
only question is between reOynEoua and 
reOyncopa. It will be observed that 
the Ravenna MS. has reOynoet, and the 
Ravenna Scholiast’s comment on the 
line is 76 réNevov éorly oipa. "Arrixol dé 
dua rod o daci refvncea, that is to say, 
they spell it reO@vjoet not reOvnéer. Dr. 
Rutherford, eager to support Dawes’s 
dictum, metamorphoses the Scholium 
after the following fashion, reOvifes" 
’Arrixol O1a Tov o reOvnges, and gives as 
the explanation of these words “that 
is to say, the second person singular is 
reSynfers not reOvjEe.” But even from 
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his text, which is not the Scholiast’s, 
it would be impossible to extract that 
meaning. However Dawes’s dictum is 
adopted by Dindorf and (save as afore- 
said) subsequent editors. 

591. od yap xar’ R. I. Kuster, recen- 
tiores, except as herein appears. ov kar’ 

contra metrum) all editions before 
Kuster. Scaliger suggested ot cov kar’, 
which is read by Elmsley and Holden. 
ov of kat’ Bergk. Meineke suggested 
ov yap Kar ioxvy covery, which is read 
by Mueller. 

592. dmeWodnoas MSS. vulgo. Bergk 
suggested dmeWikwoas, which is read by 
Holden and Merry, I suppose for 
decency’s sake. 

601. ofovs ov MSS. all editions before 
Dindorf, and Bothe, Mueller, Merry, 
and Hall and Geldart afterwards. This 
seems the idiomatic construction, and 
is well supported by the MSS. in other 
places, as olwy wep avros dvrwy, Xen. Hell. 
i. 4. 16. otos ot Dindorf, though he 
acknowledges that the other construc- 
tion is frequently found, but attributes 
it, for no reason, to the customary error 
of transcribers. And he is followed by 
subsequent editors except as aforesaid, 
and except that Holden reads cious oe. 

608. tuas pev det R, Suidas (s.v. dyr- 
yémn), Invernizzi, recentiores. wdpas pev 
76n I. P*. P*, editions before Invernizzi. 
P. and F. have neither dei nor 767. 

610. dv evn (or evn or ev 7) with varied 
or no punctuation between év and 7) 
MSS. vulgo. ev 7 otk Brunck, Weise. 
ért Invernizzi. Invernizzi wrongly re- 
ported R. as having evi, and Elmsley 
is credited with the suggestion that 
evi is a shortened form of nyvi, behold; 
but that is a mistake; Elmsley made 


“Weise, and Blaydes. 
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the suggestion that év) (which he read) 
“fortasse pro idod dictum est ut jp» vel 
nui.” However, on the strength of 
Elmsley’s supposed suggestion, évi is read 
in that sense by Dindorf, Bothe, Holden, 
Green, and Van Leeuwen. Blaydes 
reads dynp. 

611. xairot y éori MSS. vulgo. kairo d 
éott Rapheleng. kai rovcriv ye Elmsley, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

612. ri dai; ApdxvdAdgos MSS. vulgo. 
ti & *AvOpdaxvrrdos Reiske, Mueller, 
Blaydes.—xEvqdopidns MSS. vulgo, ex- 
cept that in the MSS. and early editions 
the cai is written in full. # Eiqopidns 
Elmsley, Meineke, Holden, Merry, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

613. eidSev P. P. FY. Bergk (at Fragm. 
16 of the 'ewpyol, Meineke, Com. Fragm. 
Graec.), Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
oidev R. F. M°. editions before Blaydes’s 
first; and Bothe afterwards. 

615. im épdvov Bentley, Elmsley, re- 
centiores, except that Blaydes, follow- 
ing a suggestion of Reisig, reads tm’ 
€pdvev. wep épavov MSS. editions before 
Elmsley. 

621. rapdém R. P. P*. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. xardp£o P'. editions before 
Brunck. xatrapdéo I. No doubt P}. en- 
deavoured to correct the reading of I. ; 
but instead of striking out the initial 
xa- struck out the third a. 

626. dvip, the aspirate, or article, 
was first added by Brunck. 

627. rois avaratioros R. F. P. P?. and 
(as corrected) P*. Suidas (s. v. drodurres), 
Invernizzi, recentiores, except Bothe, 
Tovs avamaigtous 
I, F4. and (originally) P!. and the other 
editions. 
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632. droxpiverOa all printed editions 
except Bekker, Bothe, and Hall and 
Geldart, who follow the MSS. in read- 
ing dmoxpivac Gat. 

633. déos MSS. vulgo. Both Bentley 
and Dawes suggested airtos as infra 641, 
which is adopted by Brunck, Bekker, 
Weise, and Meineke. On the other 
hand the atrios of the MSS. and vulgo 
in the latter line is by Blaydes and 
Van Leeuwen changed into déios. One 
would certainly have expected to find 
the same word in both lines; but it is 
safer to follow the MSS. which are 
unanimous, 

634. matoas MS8.vulgo. eicas Reiske, 
Blaydes. 

635. pnd’... und Holden (at Meineke’s 
suggestion), Merry, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. pyro... pyr R. I. which I 
should prefer, were it not for Elmsley’s 
denunciation of the reading in his note 
on Medea 4. pi@... pyr the other 
MSS. and vulgo. 

636. tuas aro rav médewy of mpéoBets 
Bentley, Porson (Praef. Hec. 48), Elms- 
ley, recentiores, except Bekker. ipas 
of mpéoBets awd TOY wéAewv MBS, editions 
before Brunck; and Invernizzi and 
Bekker afterwards. amé trév rédcov ipas 
of wpéaBes Kuster (in notes), Brunck. 

640. evpero wav R. Dawes, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except that some write it 


nupero. evpe to wav P. Pi. P*, editions 
before Brunck. 

648, dmdyovres MSS. vulgo. “ Correxi 
confidenter mpoodyovres,”  Blaydes. 


‘“Nimis confidenter” perhaps; since 
drayey is the right word for rendering 
what is due; and is used, as Van 
Leeuwen points out, in precisely the 
same connexion in Wasps 707 ciciv ye 
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monels XiAtal, at viv Tov Pdpov Huty amd- 
youve, 

645. doris mapexivdivevo’ ecimreiy ev AOn- 
vatos Hermann, Bothe, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. All the MSS., and save as herein 
appears all the editions before Bothe’s 
first, have éoris mapektyduvevoer (OF -vevo” 
év) ’A@nvaiots eiweiv which violates the 
ordinary rule as to the caesura. We 
need not suppose that Aristophanes 
never wrote a line having what we are 
pleased to call a faulty caesura, but 
where there was no necessity for it, 
where the fault can be cured by a mere 
transposition of the words, it seems 
permissible to make that transposition. 
Brunck proposed éorts mapexwdvvevoe 
héyew ev AOnvaios, but there was no con- 
ceivable reason for substituting déyew 
for ciety which suited the metre just 
as well, and was accordingly restored 
by Hermann, and is read by the editors 
enumerated above. Porson proposed 
dotis y’ ciety wapexwwouvevo’ ev ’AOnvaios, 
but this departs more widely from the 
MSS. and is adopted only by Elmsley. 

646. otra &’ MSS. vulgo. ovros Elms- 
ley, putting a full stop at the end of 
the line, so as to make it refer only to 
what precedes; and otvrws, without the 
full stop, is read by Blaydes, Bothe, and 
Meineke. Mr. Richards (Class. Rev. xv. 
352) would write dvras for otra & re- 
ferring to Xen. Hipparch. v. 9, 10. 

650. yeyeryodar R. P. P?. vulgo. yev7- 
cecba P', Blaydes in his first edition 
proposed re yevéoOa, which Meineke 
approved, and re yevéo& dy is read by 
Mueller and Van Leeuwen. But Blaydes 
does not repeat the suggestion in his 
second edition. 

651. kav +r wodkeum Blaydes, Bergk, 
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recentiores, except Green and Hall 
and Geldart. kai rg modu MES. vulgo. 

655. ro. py mor adnd* as Kopodjces 
Elmsley, Porson, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except that Bothe reads adjof. For 
apne R. has ddjoere, which Invernizzi 
givesas ddjoeO and he so reads. adynon® 
P. P'. all editions before Brunck, and 
Bekker afterwards. Seion@ P?. Brunck. 
With ddjon?, Scaliger and Bentley 
proposed to read kopodei for kopodroes, 
and Kuster to omit ro, which Brunck 
does. Blaydes proposes atroy pn mor’ 
apd’, ws kopodet; and Richards (Class. 
Rev. xv. 353) o¥ roe pn mor add’ ws 
Kko@pode. 

656. mwoddd diddEev. Owing to the 
recurrence of d:ddcKxoy two lines below, 
Hamaker proposed to read d\n’ én 
Spacey and Richards wodda rroujoev. 

657. troreivwy P'. Portus, recentiores. 
trorivey R,. P. P*. editions before Portus, 
In this and the following verse ov@... 
ov6’ and ovS ... ovd’ are the readings of 
R. Of the other MSS. and editions some 
have all odée, others all ovre, and others 
otherwise. 

671. dvaxuxéor R. Bergler (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. dvaxuvxdéou the 
other MSS. and the editions before 
Brunck. The editor of the edition 
called Scaliger’s says ‘‘ dvaxuxaar Vet.” ; 
a very common form in his notes: but 
to whom he refers as Vet. I do not 
know. Certainly to none of the older 
editions in my list. 

672. Bdrroow Hamaker, Blaydes. 
parrosw R. P. F. F Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Blaydes. pdrrovorl. P!. P?. 
editions before Brunck. Bergk sug- 
gested purrwrdy, and Meineke karroou, 
two absurd conjectures. 
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674. edrovoy R. F. F’. P!. P?. M8. dypou- 
kérovoy R, I. P'. P*. Both words are 
rightly so given by all editions before 
Brunck; and by Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Bergk, Meineke, Mueller, and Paley 
afterwards. €vrovoy and dypotxdrepoy P. 
Both errors, condemned by R. and the 
MSS. generally, are adopted by Brunck, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and Van 
Leeuwen. No other editors have évrovor, 
but dypoxdrepoy, first introduced by 
Brunck, is followed by subsequent 
editors except as aforesaid. See the 
Commentary. 

685. 6 d€ veavias x.7.A. The reading 
in the text is that of all the MSS. and 
(except as hereinafter mentioned) of 
all the editions. Unfortunately Elms- 
ley, by some dire mischance, took veavias 
to be the accusative plural, and sug- 
gested that it might be better to read 
veaviav. And this is approved by Din- 
dorf in his notes and adopted by Weise, 
Meineke, and Blaydes, though Meineke 
recants in his V. A. This has given 
rise to various emendations. Hamaker, 
always to the fore with a ridiculous 
suggestion, proposed to change éavro 
into éodrre:, beginning the following 
line with xds; Meineke, always a good 
second, proposed éodrrayv; Mueller not 
only proposed, but read, éraip» ; Kontos 
proposed é¢dvy to omovdacas svvnyopn, 
which Van Leeuwen brings into the 
text. And this was at first approved 
by Herwerden, but in his V. A. he says 
“hodie magis placet lenius Richardsi, 
felicis coniectoris, inventum én’ aire 
corrigentis.” Mr. Richards’s conjecture 
will be found in Class. Rev. xv. 353. 

690. Avgex MSS. vulgo. The Scholiast 
remarks, rather incoherently, ay pew 
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diac rou ¢, ddoAvCe. edy Oe yYwpis Tov 
¢, adver. This points to a variant ddvet, 
which Meineke promptly foists into 
the text, but nobody has followed him. 

701. mpocadtcképeba MSS. vulgo. But 
Elmsley suggested that it might be 
read as two words mpds ddioKdpea, 
which is done by some editors. Elmsley 
also proposed kai mpooéO’ ddiokdpeba. 

702. ri advrepet Elmsley (in notes), 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Meineke, Mueller, 
and Green. tis dvrepet MSS. vulgo. 
See Plutus 130 and the Appendix 
there. In both cases the error has 
probably arisen from a doubt as to the 
admissibility of the hiatus, ti dvrepei, 
dua ti 6 Zevs ; 

703. ro yap eixkds MSS. vulgo. és 
yap «ixds Blaydes. Yet he retains r@ 
yap eixds without a murmur in precisely 
the same connexion, Thesm. 839. 

705. Kndicodnpo MSS. vulgo. Kydu- 
coonpov Hamaker, Van Leeuwen, taking 


Kivathlus to be the son of Cephisodemus. 


708. os, and in the next line airjy 
viv Axaiav MSS. vulgo. Hamaker pro- 
posed o and AdrokAjs madaiwr, Herwerden 
@ and *Apratos mahaior. 

709. nvécxero MSS. vulgo. But the 
Etym. Magn. s.v. “Ayara has nvéoyer ap, 
and this is preferred by HElmsley and 
several more recent editors. Blaydes, 
who read it in his first edition, discards 
it in his second. 

710. pév y ay Bentley, Dobree (re- 
ferring to Lys. 720 and to his own note 
on Dem. de Corona 257. 10), Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen. But BR. P. F. have simply 
pev, and P', M®. and the older editions 
pev Gy. Kuster in his notes suggested 
dy pev, which is read by Brunck and 
several subsequent editors, and Reiske 
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pevray, which is read by Elmsley and 
the remaining editors. 

712. wepuerd£evoev (or -e) MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes in his first edition read imepe- 
régevoev, Which has not a shred of 
authority, and introduces a meaning 
quite alien to the present passage; but 
he is followed by Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, Merry, and Van Leeuwen. 

717. diyn tis Cyprotv MSS. vulgo. 
Difficult as these words are, only three 
editors have altered the text. Paley 
for ¢yusrody reads (npiot: whilst diy is 
changed by Blaydes into odAn, and by 
Van Leeuwen into oad. 

718. 76 yépovrt ... rH veo MSS. vulgo. 
In the proverb on which this line is 
founded, and in the passage from 
Antiphanes cited in the Commentary 
on 717, there is no article with the 
dative ; and Porson, thinking the article 
improper, proposed to read tov yépovra 
péev yépovTt, tov veov 8 goto vem. But 
the article is quite right, and is indeed 
more dramatic. The poet is picturing 
in his mind two accusers, one old and 
one young, and two defendants, one 
old and one young; and says, ‘‘ Pit the 
old accuser against the old defendant, 
and the young against the young.” 

720. waco. R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except Weise. roiov 1. P!. editions before 
Invernizzi, and Weise afterwards. P. 
and F. omit the word, and P*. has 
elrre. 

724. Aaxydvras rovod KR. P. P'. Elmsley, 
recentiores, except Weise. Aayxdvras. 
rots & (as if the “‘whips”* and the 
‘‘market-clerks” were not identical) 
editions before Elmsley. 

728. dhavepay MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
gdavepas R. But it is the orjhn, when 
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erected, which is to be conspicuous, not 
the act of erecting it. 

730. érédovv, and in the next line 
aOXiov MSS. vulgo. Bentley suggested 
erddevy and dOdXiw, and these forms are 
adopted by some recent editors. But 
apart from the singular fact that both 
the MS. forms are found in Megarian 
inscriptions, such a change can be 
justified only on the assumption that 
Aristophanes put into his Megarian’s 
mouth nothing but the strictest Dorian 
forms. That is an assumption which 
we are not at liberty to make; and 
I have therefore throughout retained 
the MS. forms, except where there was 
some special reason for rejecting them, 
Nor have I thought it necessary to 
mention, in every case, the alterations 
proposed by the sticklers for Doricisms. 

731. kopry’ (“misellae filiolae”) Bekker, 
Holden, Paley; a diminutive of endear- 
ment like “Iopjmnyos, infra 954; and so 
Meineke in his V. A, xédpty’ R. xépid y’ 
I. P'. F'. all editions before Elmsley, 
and Bothe afterwards. xép: P. P* F. 
Képta KaOdiov (or KdOdio) Meineke, 
Mueller. «ap? Elmsley, Dindorf, re- 
centiores, except as aforesaid. Blaydes 
suggested youpi’ or xopidi’; but that 
idea is obviously introduced for the 
first time in 738 infra, 

738. dxovere 67) P?. Bentley, Blaydes, 
Mueller, Holden, Merry, recentiores. 
The MSS. (except P*) have dkoverov én, 
and so vulgo. This makes an anapaest 
follow a dactyl, a conjunction only 
tolerable* under very special circum- 
stances. I should myself have been 
disposed simply to omit the 6), which 
is sO very common after the imperative 
of dxovw (see the corresponding line in 
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Knights 1014 dkove O97 vuv, Kai mpdoexe 
roy voouv évot) that a transcriber may 
well have let it slip in by an oversight. 
But Bentley’s emendation, subsequently 
confirmed by P*., seems right, since the 
Megarian nowhere else uses the dual. 
Many other suggestions have been 
made. Elmsley proposed to substitute 
mpooéxetov for mpooéxer epiy, or the 
Doric form of mpécyere for moréyxere. 
Bergk proposed dove 87, Cobet dove 
6), mérexée T éuty, which Meineke intro- 
duces into the text; though, as the 
speaker throughout the whole speech 
addresses the girls in the plural, it is 
not very likely that he should drop into 
the singular here. 

740. rv xorpiov MSS. vulgo. Hamaker 
proposed ras yowpia, which Blaydes 
adopts. 

743. drpara Ahrens, Holden, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
ra mpara P', vulgo. ra para R. P. P?. 
Zanetti, Farreus, Rapheleng. 

748, Acxatdrroduy MSS. vulgo. 
Acxadrokly ya. wa Elmsley. Acxacézrodts 
dé wa Meineke, Mueller. 

749, Arcaidrot. R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores, except 
Van Leeuwen. Arxatdrodts the other 
MSS. and vulgo. 

750. ri davjp MSS. vulgo. 
Brunck, recentiores, 
Weise, and Blaydes. “ Dicaeopolis 
comes forth at the summons. He finds 
the very first customer to be one of the 
long-excluded Megarians, and exclaims, 
as in surprise, ‘What! a man of 
Megara!’”—Paley. But there was no 
ground for surprise. He had invited, 
and was expecting, Megarians.—ixopes 
Elmsley, recentiores, except Bothe and 
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Weise. tkouev R. Feopes vulgo. ijkopev 
the other MSS. 

753. Meyapeis R. and all the MSS. 
except P!. (but in R. somebody has 
written 7 in the open space above the 
ei, leaving however the «t untouched) 
and all editions before Brunck. Meyapijs 
P1, Brunck, recentiores. 

754. dka pev eyo tnvObev R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise, and except 
that several editors write éyay. 
eyou tnvd0ev P. oka pev tyvdbev P®, adda 
yap xa pev ya tyvddev P'. I. all editions 
before Brunck. ¢éxa pév éyavya tyvdbev 
Brunck, Weise.—éyropevéuay (or -nv) 
MSS. vulgo. 7propevduav Bothe. 
wopevopay Van Leeuwen. 

761. tues rav det R. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Weise. wtpes dv det 
the other MSS., all editions before 
Invernizzi, and Weise afterwards; but 
Junta to Portus punctuate after tyes. 
mota oxdpod dyes; &v det Meineke. | 

766. ws maxeia kai kadd. Some would 
transfer these words to Dicaeopolis, but 
they seem more humorous in the 
Megarian’s mouth. For cai cada Meineke 
proposes ynmahd, and Blaydes reads 
But the vendor’s repetition of 
kados is excellent. 

770. Oacbe rovde ras dmorias MSS. 
vulgo: some editors however changing 
rovde into the Doric rade. Hlmsley, 
objecting to the plural dmorias, wrote 
Gacbe révde’ tas amtorias, Look at this 
(sc. rov yotpov, cf. Thesm. 1114); the 
incredulity of the man! Paley reads 
OacOe taydSe" ras dmorias, saying that 
ravéde is the reading of R. But this is 
a mistake ; rdvde is the reading of R. in 
the following line, not in this. Van 
Leeuwen reads 6ac0e* rovde ras amtortias. 
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771, ravde xoipoy R. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Bothe. 
révde xoipoy the other MSS. and all 
editions (except Invernizzi) before 
Bekker, and Bothe afterwards. “ Mas- 
culinum otros est 7738; sed ibi xvoGos 
dicitur.”’— Blaydes. 

772. Ovpnridav (variously accented) 
R. F. M*. Invernizzi, Dindorf, Green. 
Oupariday P. PLL P21. FY Oupuriday vulgo. 
Kuster in his notes proposed @upurav 
(the older editions inserting viv before 
pot), and this is followed by Bergler, 
Brunck, Elmsley, Bothe, and Blaydes 
in his first edition. In his second 
edition however (the viv having dis- 
appeared) Blaydes writes Oupirdev. 

(75. etuevat MSS. Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe, Meineke, and 
Mueller. j#uevae a corrector of F,, 
editions before Dindorf, and Bothe and 
Meineke afterwards; but some of the 
older editions write it fueve. cipev ad 
Mueller. Hamaker proposed,ingeniously 
enough, eiuev ovrwos; and Meineke 
(V. A.) quer ex tivos. But this would be 
calling attention to their parentage 
(supra 741), which is the last thing 
the Megarian would do. He is speak- 
ing merely of their ownership. 

777. xoupiov Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. 7d xotpiov R. yo:pidioy the other 
MSS. and all editions before Brunck. 

778. ov xpjo6a; ovydas (or ovyns) MSS. 
vulgo. But there was no note of 
interrogation in the old editions, and 
the line was translated non opus est tibi 
silentio, perditissime. This was not very 
satisfactory, and the reading of Greg. 
Cor. de Dial. Dor. xli od ypioba oeyiy 
was adopted by Brunck, Elmsley, Bothe, 
Dindorf, Weise, Blaydes in his first 
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edition, and Meineke. But Fritzsche, 
at Thesm. 554, pointed out that the 
MS. reading is correct, but that a note 
of interrogation should be placed after 
xpno€a and at the end of the line, as in 
the text; and that the line should be 
translated Non vis? tacesne tu, perditis- 
sime? And this is read by Bergk and 
all subsequent editors except Meineke, 
and Blaydes, who in his second edition 
reads (contrary to every MS.) od xpq ru 
ouyny. 

782. mwévr érév. These words, in the 
MSS. and vulgo, are the conclusion of 
the speech of Dicaeopolis. Elmsley 
transferred them to the Megarian, and 
he is followed by Dindorf and most 
subsequent editors, but not by Bergk 
or Paley. They seem to me to form 
a very forced and unnatural commence- 
ment of the Megarian’s speech, and 
a very natural conclusion of Dicaeo- 
polis’s, 

784, ddr’ ovdé MSS. (except R.) and 
vulgo. ovR. Dindorfproposed odyi,which 
is read by Weise and subsequent editors 
except Hall and Geldart. I presume 
that the reason of this defiance of the 
MSS. is the occurrence of otxi in the 
Megarian’s reply, which is really no 
reason at all, 

791. ai & dy MSS. (except R.) and 
vulgo. add’ dy R. Invernizzi, Dindorf. 
at xa Blaydes, Meineke. ai xa 6e¢ 
Hamaker, Van Leeuwen. —kdvaxvoavOy 
cptxt Ahrens, Bothe, Bergk, Mueller, 
recentiores, xdvaxvoavOy rpryi (contra 
metrum) MSS. (except I.) Bekker. 
xavaxvoavOn y év rprxi I. editions before 
Brunck. xdvayvoav6j 7a rprxt Brunck, 
Invernizzi. Elmsley saw that these 
readings would not do, and that the 
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third syllable of the verb should be 
long. He therefore wrote xavaxvoav6y, 
and is followed by Dindorf and Weise. 
Meineke in his V. A. rejects the absurd 
line sayuvOy & dvayvoavdg 8 vorprxe 
which he gives in his edition, and ap- 
proves kdvaxvotavOn. 

792. géora. R. Bentley, Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Elmsley and Weise. 
éore the other MSS., all editions before 
Invernizzi, and Elmsley and Weise 
afterwards. 

803. ri Sai cv; rpwyots dv 3 Kol Kol Kot 
Elmsley, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart. 
ti O€3 Kal av tpwyos dv; Ribbeck, Hol- 
den, Merry. It would be nearer the 
MSS. to read ri dai ot; Kararpayos dv 
The M§, readings are very 
confused. ri dai; ovKa tpwyos (or ov 
katpwyos, the accent is wrong either 
way) dy airds; kot cot R. Bothe. And 
so (with a triple cot) P. F. And so with 
avros ay for av airds F', Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus to Bergler. ri 5; cdxa rpwyous 
avros adv; I. and the other editions 
before Portus. ri dai ov katatpwyos dy 
avrés; P*% and (with airés a;) P*. 
Kuster proposed ri; ctxa rpwyows aires 
And Brunck read ri éal ov; kai 
tpwyos dv airds; kot, coi. This is fol- 
lowed by subsequent editors except as 
herein appears, though several of them, 
following Bentley, bracket the line; 
and Dindorf, Meineke, Green, and Van 
Leeuwen omit it altogether. 

809. addr’ ovr maocas R. Dindorf (in 
notes), Blaydes, recentiores, except 
Green. GAN ovxt rdcas the other MSS. 
and editions. This line forms the con- 
clusion of Dicaeopolis’s speech in most 
of the MSS. and vulgo; but Bothe in 
his second edition transferred it to the 
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Megarian, and this is followed by 
Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. And this 
seems in accordance with R. Neither 
R. nor Junta give the following line 
to a new speaker. 

813. érepov MSS. editions before 
Brunck, and Bekker afterwards; but 
as all MSS. and editions have drepoy in 
the next line, Brunck was fully justified 
in giving Grepov here, and he is followed 
by all editions except Bekker.—rotrap 
MSS. vulgo. odro or rouvrt Elmsley, 
Bothe, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen.— 
trporadAidos R. F. P. PL P*% vulgo. 
rporanioos I, F1. M’, Elmsley, Dindorf, 
recentiores. 

819. davé MSS. vulgo. Blaydes in his 
first edition altered this to daivw, refer- 
ring to 912 infra, where however the 
MSS. are not consistent, and where 
indeed he himself prefers dave. See 
also 914 infra. Heis, however, followed 
here by Meineke and Van Leeuwen. 

823. davrdgopa MSS. vulgo. Valeke- 
naer suggested davraddopmat, like yuprad- 
dopatin Lys. 82, a change only justifiable 
on the assumption that Aristophanes 
allowed his Megarian to speak nothing 
but the strictest Doric, an assumption 
which there seems no ground for 
making. The change is however ap- 
proved by Dindorf in his notes, and is 
made by Blaydes, Bothe, Meineke, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. ¢ar- 
rafopa. AI. tad tod; MSS. vulgo. 
pavratopat (or havrdddopa) ind tov. Al. 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Weise, Green, Blaydes. But the MS. 
reading is preferable. In Brunck’s 


alteration the words wd rov add 


nothing to the sense.—dyopavdpor Elms- — 
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ley, recentiores, except Weise. dyopavd- 
po R. FL PL. P2. otf dyopavdépo I. 
editions before Brunck, and in Aldus 
and most editions the two words are 
given to the Megarian, as if in answer- 
ing the question Who ts it that denounces 
you? he replied These market-clerks. 
Bentley proposed oi ’yopavépot, which is 
really identical with Elmsley’s reading. 
Brunck, finding in P!. 6 dyopavdpor, read 
@ "yopavépor, and so Invernizzi and 
Weise. 

826. rey (or rin) MSS. editions before 
Brunck, and Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
Bothe afterwards. ri 6) (as Wasps 251) 
Brunck, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe. Elmsley read ri dai, as infra 
912. 

8380. ra 
GréSouv Ta 
Leeuwen. 

832. wddX’. "ANN duly R. Elmsley, 
recentiores. mo\Ad y’. ‘AAG pev I. 
editions before Elmsley. wdéAX’. "AAA 
piv F, The other MSS. have moAAd. 
"AAG per. 

833. moAvmrpaypoourn R. Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Meineke, Holden, Green, 
Merry, and Hall and Geldart. sodv- 
mpaypovets ov y Van Leeuwen. sodv- 
mpaypoovrns, the busylodiness of me! the 
other MSS. and editions. But this, as 
Paley (though he reads it) remarks, 
would require the article. Willems 
proposes modumpaypoovvn ‘artiw* eis ke- 
gadjv, and Herwerden rodurpaypocuvyn 
(vocative) vip eis kepadny rpdmov eyo. 

842. anpavei re (from aconjecture of 
L. Dindorf at Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7. 15) 
Dindorf, recentiores. smypavet Suidas 


xoupid’’ dmédov MSS. vulgo. 
xotpia Elmsley, Bothe, Van 


s.v. mnpavetraa MSS. editions before 
Dindorf. Elmsley observed ‘‘locum 
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sanum esse minime crediderim. Non 
male legeretur mnpavei tis.” And this 
was adopted by Blaydes in his first 
edition, but in his second he rightly 
reads mnpavei rt, citing Soph. Oed. Col. 
837 ef re mnpaivers eve, Ajax 1314 ef pe 
anpaveis Tt, and other passages. 

843. é£opdpEerar MSS. vulgo. evarro- 
pdopéerac Suidas s.v., Hlmsley, Bothe, 
Meineke. 

849. droxexappévos Reisig, Blaydes, 
Holden, Merry. det xexappévos MSS. 
vulgo, except that many of the old 
editions have xexappevov. Bentley sug- 
gested dvakexappévos ; Elmsley av, xexap- 
pévos, which is approved by Dindorf 
and read by Weise, Meineke, and 
Green; Fritzsche (at Thesm. 846) «v 
kexappevos, which is read by Mueller 
and Van Leeuwen ; and Bergk éyxexap- 
pévos. But dzoxexappévos is abundantly 
supported by the oxdquoy droxexappévny 
of Thesm. 838 and the oxdduov amorerih- 
pévo of Birds 806. 

850. 6 mepirdynpos Bentley, Elmsley, 
recentiores, except that Bekker gives 
ovd’ in brackets, and Bothe with a star. 
ovs 6 meptrévnpos MSS. editions before 
Elmsley. 

851. raxts MSS. vulgo. 
gested maxus. 

863. ducetre R. gvonre P. Pl. vulgo. 

865. mpooéerravé’ R. P*. Invernizzi and 
all subsequent editors before Blaydes’s 
second edition. mpdcenrav P, P). F, FY, 
editions before Invernizzi. mpocémrové’ 
Blaydes in his second edition, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. See Ap- 
pendix to Birds 48. 

866. Xapidets MSS. editions before 
Brunck, and Bergk and Paley after- 
wards. Xatpdns ceteri. 


Bentley sug- 
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867. vel F. Brunck, recentiores, except 
Bergk and Paley. vet P. vy R. PLP? 
EF‘, editions before Brunck, and Bergk 
and Paley afterwards. 

868. OciBabe (as supra 862 and infra 
911), Elmsley, Holden, Merry, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
GciBad. R. P. P?% F. vulgo. OnBatk 
Te :P YF, 

869, ravOeca P', F'. Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Halland Geldart. révOea 
R. F.P. P?. xai ra dvOea (or ritvOea) I. 
editions before Brunck. Hall and Gel- 
dart give rdy@.a, erroneously supposing 
it to be R.’s reading. 


870. éya pépw MSS. vulgo. io dépa 
Elmsley. iov gdépo Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

876, 877. waomepel...€AndvOas. This 


speech of Dicaeopolis is omitted by R., 
though commented upon by the Scho- 
liast in the margin of that MS. It is 
found in all other MSS. and inalleditions. 

879. mridas R. P. P*%. F. Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe, who in his 
second edition reads mnxridas. smu«ridas 
P', FY, M®. editions before Dindorf. 

880. évidpras Hlmsley (metri gratia), 
Dindorf (in notes), Bothe, Weise, 
Blaydes, Meineke, Holden, recentiores. 
evvdpovs MSS. vulgo, except that Brunck 
and some others write évidpas. évidpecs 
Scaliger, in notes.—éyyéAers MSS. vulgo ; 
but Dindorf in his notes suggested 
éyxéheas, and Blaydes, Meineke, and 
Van Leeuwen have éyxéAas. 

882. «i gdépes. The comma after 
dépers was inserted by Bothe. 

884. xnmiydpirrar R. Meineke, Holden, 
Paley, Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
knmiydpirra (with accent either on penult. 
or on antepenult.) P. P*?. I, F. M®%. vulgo. 
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knmixapirws Pl}, xpmtyapirrev Bothe 
in his first edition, and xnmxdpira: in 
his second. x«nmtyapitte Bergk. 

893. éxdep R. Green, Merry. ¢odep’ 


the other MSS. and editions. But 
éxpep seems certainly right. “For 


why,” says Mr. Green, and the question 
is repeated by Dr. Merry and Her- 
werden (V. A.), “ should the eel be taken 
in when the brasier was to be brought 
out?” To which J may add that the 
order is given, as the speaker goes on 
to say, in order that he and the eel may 
never be separated, pnd ydp «.r.A.3 but 
if the eel was to be carried in, while 
Dicaeopolis remains without, the order 
would itself cause the very separation 
which it was designed to prevent. 

894. évrerevrAavopéerns MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes in his first edition suggested 
(1) évrerevrArdwpevns, Which is read by 
Meineke and Holden ; or (2) évrerevrALe- 
pevns, which is read by Mueller, Blaydes 


in his second edition, and Van 
Leeuwen. 
895. va RK. P. Elmsley, Bothe, 


Meineke, Mueller, Hall and Geldart, 
and Van Leeuwen. wa F. P'. P*. vulgo. 
wet Brunck, Bekker. R., as is very 
common, ha the iota subscriptum on 
the line, and Invernizzi takes its reading 
to be mat, O boy, and so edits it. 

898. iwya MSS. (except that P. has 
iwye) vulgo. Brunck introduced tovya, 
which is adopted by several editors. 

899. évrevdev exeto R. Bekker. éevéévS 
exeto’ (or evOévde keto’) the other MSS. 
and editions.—dées; BO. ta PL FL 
Elmsley, Dindorf (in notes), Weise, 
recentiores, except Bothe, Green, and 
Paley, though for id some write tay 
and Blaydes iovy. R. and apparently 
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all the other MSS. have déeus iov; 
making the Boeotiqn’s speech begin 
with the following line, and so vulgo. 
Brunck discovered the present reading 
in P'. (a MS. of little value, see the 
Commentary on Eccl. 987) and de- 
scribed it as a ‘ lectio haud invenusta,” 
though he did not himself adopt it. 
But it is something more than a ‘“‘ haud 
invenusta’’ reading; it seems necessary 
that the Boeotian should express his 
acquiescence in the alternative pro- 
posal of Dicaeopolis. The Scholiast 
SAYS ypdperar kal iw, avtt rod éya" Kal Ovo 
oTltypal ey To dkews, eira TO id. 

900. ev "Aédvas Bekker, Meineke, R. 
having évy ’A@nvas. ‘“A@avas (without 
év) the other MSS. and vulgo. Elmsley, 
thinking that év was required and not 
being acquainted with R.’s reading, 
changed ‘A@dvats into ’A@dvao’, and this 
(with full knowledge of R.’s reading) 
is followed by Bothe, Mueller, Holden, 
and Van Leeuwen. *A@dvns Bp. Blomfield 
(Mus. Crit. 11. 584), Blaydes. 

905. oc» MSS. vulgo. @o Blaydes, . 
Meineke, Mueller, Holden, and Hall 
and Geldart. 

911. Aevs R. M*%. Elmsley (unaware 
that any MS. so read), Bekker, recen- 
tiores. Zets the other MSS. and editions. 

912. raira. ri dat xaxov MSS. vulgo. 
tavta, ti Oe xaxdy Bentley, Bothe, 
Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Green, 
Merry. tavrayi. ti dai (omitting kaxov) 
Dindorf, Weise.  radc. 
Blaydes. tatra. ti 8 ddccov Kraus. 

913. How (or ipo or nipw) R. Pt. PAE 
all editions before Brunck. But Brunck 
finding #oa in P., his best MS., and 
knowing that the Boeotians in some 
cases change into a, read pa, and 
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has been followed by subsequent 
editors. 


916. rodepiay y R. P. PF. FY. In- 
vernizzi and most subsequent editors. 
modepiov (without y’) I. P*. Suidas, s. v. 
OpvadXis, vulgo.—Opvadridas MSS. vulgo. 
O@pvaddiba Suidas, ubi supra, Elmsley, 
Dindorf, Weise, Meineke, Mueller, 
Holden, Green, and Merry. 

917. dua Opvaddribos Bentley, Paley. 
dua Opvaddidbas Pt. F. FY. I. M?. vulgo. 
Opvaddidas (without da) P. P?. Brunck 
suggested ras Opvaddidas, and Schutz 
dia ti (for Syra) ras Opvadridas. But 
it is plain from the verse which follows 
that the word should be in the singular. 
Elmsley read kat Opvadrida, which is 
followed by Dindorf, Weise, Holden, 
and Van Leeuwen. Blaydes dca @pvai- 
Aida, which is followed by Bothe, Bergk, 
Meineke, Mueller, Green, and Merry. 
The line is omitted in R. 

919. otyoe rit rpdm7@ 3 ~=This is & con- 
jecture of Elmsley adopted by Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Meineke, and all subsequent 
editors except Paley and Hall and 
Geldart. All other editions have 
NI. ofuat. AI. tive tpdr@. And that 
is supposed to be the reading of all 
the MSS. I do not Know about the 
other MSS.; but it certainly is not the 
reading of R. which, though it places 
the dvo ortypai (our colon, the sign, in 
the middle of a line, of a new speaker) 
after OpvadNis ; gives the remaining three 
words as one sentence oipat tim tpdre@. 
The accent on ota and its junction 
with rim tpé7r@ seem strongly in favour 
of Elmsley’s conjecture. 

924. aipyns. See the Commentary. 
ai vnas FL P*% ai vnes RI. M®. aii vis 
P. Pt. Fl, all editions before Brunck. 
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evdus Pierson (on Moeris, s.v. vies), 
Brunck, recentiores, except as herein- 
after mentioned. Bothe had ai vnis in 
his first edition, and aivés in his second. 
Fritzsche in note 29 to his essay on the 
second Thesmophoriazusae proposed a 
rearrangement of the line, weAayotvr’ av. 
Al. ai vis, & Kdkwor drodotpeve, and this 
is adopted by Blaydes in his first (but 
not in his second) edition, Holden, and 
Green. 

927. évdnoas dépw MSS. vulgo. But 
P'., an inveterate conjecturer, has 7 
over the w in ¢dépa, and dépy is accord- 
ingly read by Brunck, Invernizzi, Weise, 
and Paley. But it is plain that the 
tying-up was to be done by Dicaeo- 
polis. Elmsley proposed évdjow épery, 
pack him up for carriage ; and Dindorf 
evdnow dépeov, which is read by Merry and 
Blaydes. évdncw ofddpa Van Leeuwen. 

928. popotpevos MSS. vulgo. But 
there is a doubt about the quantity 
of the second syllable of xaray7, and on 
the assumption that it is long here, as 
in 944 infra, dopotpevos is changed into 
epopevos by Brunck, Elmsley, Bekker, 
and Paley. The line is omitted by 
Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, and Van 
Leeuwen, and bracketed by Bothe, 
Bergk, Mueller, and Green. 

931. av wy pépov xardén MSS. vulgo. 
The line is quoted by Moeris, s.v. 
eproAn, and there a few MSS. have pi 
kat mépwv karaéet, which Elmsley intro- 
duces into the text here ; and so Blaydes 
in his second edition. 

944. xarayein MSS. vulgo. But on 
the assumption that the second sylable 
is short here, as in 928 supra, Cobet 
proposed kxareayoi7, which Meineke 
approved, but only Hall and Geldart 
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have introduced into the text: and 
indeed an anapaest is inadmissible in 
this little system. Mueller reads xara- 
€eias, and so Van Leeuwen. 

945. xpéuaro R. P. P?. F. Invernizzi, 


recentiores. xpéuatrd ye Pt. editions 
before Invernizzi. 
947. yé ror Oepiddav MSS. vulgo. 


Blaydes changed ye into ya, and is 
followed by Hall and Geldart and 
Van Leeuwen. Brunck changed depiddev 
into Oepiddev, and is followed by all 
subsequent editors except Bergk, Paley, 
and Hall and Geldart. For ror depiddev 
Blaydes reads cvvOepidder. 

949. cuvvbépife MSS. vulgo. ov Oépice 
Meineke, but in his note (having 
discovered, I imagine, that in this 
system the acatalectic lines invariably 
end with a long syllable) he prefers viv 
Oépife, which is read by Mueller and 
Holden. The MSS. and (except as 
hereinafter mentioned) the editions 
have ouvépiCe kai rovtov AaBov, which 
makes this stanza longer by a dipody 
than the corresponding stanza in the 
strophe. Some editors mark a lacuna 
in the strophe, but there can be little 
doubt that all the six stanzas are in the 
same metre. I have followed Bergk 
and Merry in omitting rotroy daBar. 
Elmsley, Bothe, Dindorf, and Green 
omit or bracket cuvOépice. 

950. mpéaBaddX MSS. (except F*.), 
Invernizzi, recentiores, except Weise 
and Bergk. apdcBaN’ F4.) mpdBadd’ all 
editions before Invernizzi; and Weise 
and Bergk afterwards.—émrov MSS. 
editions (except Blaydes) before Bergk ; 
and Van Leeuwen afterwards. 
Fritzsche, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores, 
except Van Leeuwen. 
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954. toy R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except Weise and Blaydes. 6 P. P®. F. 
I. M®. all editions before Brunck. P'. 
and F1. have neither fay nor «, and 
commence the line with i@: 6), obviously 
one of P!.’s conjectures, and so (with 6) 
converted into 676°) Brunck and Weise. 
Blaydes makes five conjectures, one of 
which, AaBwv for iay, he inserts in his 
text; but in his Addenda he reverts to 
Brunck’s reading with ts vv for ie 
670°. 

955. xaroicers MSS. vulgo. The xara 
is used not, as Mueller supposes, because 
‘‘Thebae in depressa regione sitae sint,” 
but to convey the idea of home as in 
KdTeypl, KaTEpxXopal, Katayo, and many 
other compounds. pd’ oices Blaydes 
in both editions; and in his second he 
also adopts Bergk’s very probable con- 
jecture of etAaBoupévas for cidaBowipevos. 

959. ris gore; MSS. vulgo. 
Elmsley, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Bothe and Hall and Geldart. But 
cf. infra 1018, 1048. 

960. exéAeve Elmsley, Blaydes, Meineke, 
recentiores, except Hall and Geldart. 
éxéXevoe MSS. vulgo. But all MSS. 
(except I.) and editions have éxéA\eve in 
the same speech two lines below.— 
raurns ths Spaxuns all MSS. (except R.) 
and all editions before Dindorf. raurnoi 
ris Spaxpns R. ravrnot dpaxuns Dindorf, 
recentiores. Bekker, reading ravrns rijs, 
gave ravrnoi as R.’s reading, meaning 
for ravrns, but it was supposed that he 
meant it for ravrns rns, and consequently 
Dindorf and subsequent editors suppose 
themselves to be following R.’s reading, 
which they are not. All MSS. have the 
TS. 

965. rpeis karackious Addovs all printed. 
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editions except Hall and Geldart. rpeis 
Kataokios Aédois R. P.  rpioi xaracxiows 
Aco the other MSS., whence Blaydes 
thought of rpict cardokis AdShos, but 
saw that the rpcis xarackiouvs dédous | 
cetet Of the Septem 379 and the rovs 
Adgous oeiwy of Peace 1178 formed an 
insuperable objection to the adoption 
of this conjecture. It is however 
adopted by Hall and Geldart. But 
line 967 makes it abundantly clear that 
Kpadalywy governs Tovs Adhovs. 

967. eri rapiyee Reiske, Dobree, 
Dindorf (in notes), Weise, Blaydes, 
Bergk, recentiores. émi rapiyn MSS. 
vulgo. I have, though with some 
hesitation, followed Reiske and Dobree 
because émi rapiye is such a very common 
phrase; and the plural rapiyn.is almost 
unknown. The words rovs Adqdous xpa- 
datvérw seem to be introduced, as Dobree 
observed, rapa mpocdoxiap. 

970. x.xkav MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
xtyd@v KR. Dindorf, who however repents 
in his notes. 

971. cides &, cides & MSS. vulgo. 
Suidas, quoting the lines s.v. dvOnpa, 
has «ides © once only, and this is 
followed by Elmsley and Van Leeuwen. 
But it is most unlikely that the expres- 
sion should have been duplicated by 
a transcriber. 

973. of éye omeoduevos P. PL. FE, 
Brunck, Elmsley, Bekker, recentiores. 


omeodpevos ot exer R, Invernizzi. o7et- 
odpevos (without of’ gyer) P?2. I. omewcd- 


pevov (without ot’ ¢yec) editions before 
Brunck, and Bothe afterwards. 
éxet ometoduevos Suidas, s.v. avOnpd. 
981. mapoivtos avyp MSS. vulgo. Elms- 
ley suggested, but did not read, wapor- 
vxos, and this is read by Blaydes, 
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Meineke, Holden, and Hall and Geldart. 
Suidas, s. v. rdpowos, in a quotation full 
of errors, has mdpowos avyyp, which is 
converted by Cobet into mdpo:vos avnp, 
and this, though contrary to the metre, 
is brought into the text by Van Leeuwen. 
See the Commentary on 971. 

983. xdavérpene Elmsley, Bothe, Din- 
dorf, Blaydes, Meineke, recentiores. 
kavérpare MSS. vulgo. 

936. paddrov ére Hermann, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Mueller, recenticres, except 
Hall and Geldart. padrryov év MSS, 
vulgo; contra metrum. 

988. cides ws érrépw. This line, com- 
posed of two cretics, is omitted in all 
the MSS. and in all the editions before 
Blaydes’s second. In R. the line follow- 
ing 987 begins rai 7’, and this with a 
lacuna marked before it is read by 
Dindorf and subsequent editors (except 
Bothe’s second) before Blaydes’s second. 
So F. and M®. except that they have 
ra. 5°, P}, P*, FY. begin it with rdd’ and 
so or 7a5’ by all editions before Bergler 
who writes ra pev. P. reads 76d’, and 
7@O is read by Brunck, Elmsley, Bothe, 
and Bekker; but in his second edition 
Bothe has rots, while Invernizzi has 
kai r, Supposing that to be R.’s reading. 
But a corrector of R. had written in the 
margin before ra the letters éenrép 
(there being no room for the o), and 
the full éenrépwrac is given in the 
Scholium. The letters éewrép are very 
strong and dark, and no one could help 
noticing them; but being written in 
the margin they were apparently 
regarded by Bekker as part of the 
Scholium, and he did not mention them 
as belonging to the text. It is however 
clear that they are intended to form 
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one word with the ra, and since Her- 
werden called attention to them there 
has been no doubt that the ra is a 
remnant of émrépwrat, which is accord- 
ingly adopted by Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. There is 
still one missing cretic, which I have 
ventured to supply by the words cides 
‘os. Before énrépwrat had been dis 
covered, Schutz had written o2« dv odtés 
y to. rod", Bergk proposed cides d rév8’ ; 
éemeiyet, Walsh cider’ ovv, ads émnprai, 
Hoffman aX 68 ovv was dveirai, and 
Meineke otroci 8’ enrénrai. Blaydes 
and Hall and Geldart adopt Meineke’s 
ovtoot ©’ with émrépwrar. Van Leeuwen, 
who had followed Elmsley’s mistake in 
the strophe, here too brings down 
éntépora into the following line, a 
course which the unanimous testimony 
of the MSS. shows to be wrong. The 
line beginning rod Biov was also originally 
omitted in R., but is restored in its 
right place by another hand. In that 
line rade (not found in any MS.) was 
inserted by Brunck for metrical reasons 
and is universally adopted. 

993. 7 wavy MSS. vulgo. 
Kuster, Elmsley, Merry, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

994. mpooBadeiy MSS. vulgo. In the 
edition called “‘Scaliger’s” it’ is men- 
tioned that somebody had proposed 
mpochaBev, a proposal subsequently 
repeated by Reiske. 

997. dpxov I. and all printed editions 
except as hereinafter mentioned. xAddov 
the other MSS. dcyov Brunck to Weise, 
and Holden. doy Bergk. 

998. édddas (or éAaidas) Grav ev Kiko 
R. F. M°. Bekker, Weise, Bergk, recen- 


tiores. day édaidas (or éAddas) €v KUKA@ 
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editions before Bothe. dav édddas 
kueio P. PX. P*% I. Bentley, Bothe, 
Blaydes. But Bentley was merely 
bringing the then accepted reading 
into harmony with the metre and was 
not aware of R.’s reading. Meineke in 
the Berlin ‘‘Hermes” for 1866 (p. 422) 
would substitute dmwadcs for dav ey, 
relying on the language of the fourth 
Country Epistle of Aelian, ’Av@epiov 
Apakynrt, which is little more than a 
copy of the present passage. “ What 
have you been doing?” says the letter- 
writer to his friend, “what work of 
utility have you been performing ? 
eyo yap duredidos bpyov éAdoas, eira 
pooxidia cuxidoy mapadurevoas dada, év 
KUKA® mept ro avAtoy Katémn&a é€dadas. 
Then I had supper, pea-soup and three 
bumpers of wine, and fell asleep with 
pleasure.” 

1021. xdy wévr’ rn MSS. vulgo. The 
Scholiast says dvri rov eis wévre ern. 
Scaliger proposed xds wévr’ ern, and 
Elmsley reads xeis wévr érn. Bentley 
proposes kav wevrérets, Cf. supra 188. 

1032. rod Ilurrakov R. M*. and (as 
corrected) F. Bentley, Bergk, Paley. 
rovs Tlurrddouv P. P'. P*. and (originally) 
F. vulgo. 

1035. wor P. P*. vulgo. mov R. Ph. FL 
Invernizzi, Dindorf (in notes), Bergk, 
Paley. 

1037. évetpneev, This reading is 
attributed to Dobree (I do not know 
where he suggested it) and is adopted 
by Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, and all 
subsequent editors, except Hall and 
Geldart; a few of them however, con- 
trary to the usage of the best MSS., 
writing it évnupnkev. Dobree is said to 
have failed to find another example of 
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this compound, but the preposition év 
is certainly required, and the Oxford 
Lexicographers refer to Josephus, Jewish 
War v. 13. 5. There it is said that 
some of the Jews who deserted to Titus 
had swallowed some gold pieces; and 
it was rumoured that all of them had 
done so. And therefore the barbarians 
in the Roman Camp, Syrians and 
Arabians, rots ixéras dvaréuvovtes npevveav 
ras yaorépas to find gold; drjiyaus & 
R. has avevpnkev and so 
(with an occasional dyni- as before) 
Portus, Scaliger, Faber, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except as aforesaid. 
the other MSS. and editions. 

1048. Ackadrodc (once) tis ovroci; 
(twice) MSS. vulgo. Acxaidrrodt (twice) 
tis ovroci; (once) Dobree, Dindorf (in 
notes), Blaydes, Meineke, Holden, Van 
Leeuwen. The only reason for this 
strange inversion of the MS. reading 
is given by Dindorf, who says, ‘‘ Parum 
apte illud ris ovrool repetit Dicaeopolis, 
culus non multum refert cognoscere 
quis advenerit.” But the repetition is 
intended as a sign, not of curiosity, but 
of impatience. 

1055. pupiov R. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Hall and Geldart. yAlov (or xedcov) 
the other MSS. and editions. 

1062. déia MSS. vulgo. airia, a sug- 
gestion of Blaydes in his first edition, 
is adopted by Meineke, Mueller, Holden, 
Merry, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. But though airia makes 
the sense plainer, it also makes the line 
more prosaic. ov« d&ia Tov modépov 
means not up to the mark of the war, not 
sufficient for the war: as when Demo- 
sthenes (Ilepi cvppoptdy 33) says ov« a&a 
TOU woA€u“ov tra xpynyatra. Here, there- 
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fore, as supra 633, I prefer to abide by 
the reading of the MSS. 

1064. os moire rotro; R. PL. FY 
Dindorf, Weise, Mueller, Paley, Hall 
and Geldart. os qoteirat trovro; P. P% 
¥F,. I. M*. vulgo. Elmsley proposed, but 
did not read, os woteicbw roiro; Blaydes 
in his first edition read os mwotnoa roto, 
removing the note of interrogation to 
the end of the line, but in his second 
edition reverts to wovetrax. Van Leeuwen 
reads ws mounté éori, placing the note 
of interrogation after viudy. The line 
is omitted by Meineke. 

1071. KHPYz. Before Elmsley the 
speaker was called dyyedos, but Himsley 
observing that in 1083 Lamachus him- 
self calls him 6 xqpvé, prefixed that 
name to the speech; and he is very 
generally, though not quite universally, 
followed. R. gives no name, but merely 
notifies a fresh speaker by a stroke. 

1078, 1079. i orparnyoi ... €opraca. 
Both these lines are given to Lamachus 
by Elmsley, Dindorf, Weise, Bergk, 
and subsequent editors except Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. Before Elmsley, and 
by Bekker afterwards, the first is given 
to Lamachus and the second to Dicaeo- 
polis. Blaydes and Van Leeuwen reverse 
this, giving the first to Dicaeopolis and 
the second to Lamachus, while Bothe 
gives both to Dicaeopolis. R. has a stroke 
before each line, as 1f each was spoken 
by a different speaker. 

1082. I'npvdvy terparriko MSS. vulgo. 
I'npudvn rerpantike Van Leeuwen. 

10938. ra hirraé? ‘Appodiou, kadai MSS. 
vulgo. Indeed it may be said that the 
line is so read in every edition, for 
though Blaydes in his first edition gave 
ro“ pidrad ‘Appddd ” aderat, he reverts in 
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his second to the reading of the MSS. 
But several ingenious conjectures have 
been made for the alteration of the 
line. Velsen proposed, and Meineke 
in his V. A. proposed (independently, it 
would seem), to read ra idra@ ‘Apydde’: 
ov xadd; translating saltatrices, scolii 
cantus ; nonne haec pulcra sunt ? Blaydes 
gives a great number of guesses, such 
as dpxnorpides t @ idrrab’ “Apyddt os 
Professor Tyrrell in a note to 
his translation proposes épynorpides és 
To “didtad “Apuddu’ od” Kadai, dancing- 
girls famous for the Harmodius song. 
Mr. R. T. Elliott in the Journal of 
Philology for 1907 proposes to read 
ra (or 70) idra® “Appdd.’ ov« dra, there 
are waiting for you dancing-girls and 
Dearest Harmodius, not wanderings (as 
for Lamachus); and two lines below 
would replace peydAnv by per’ adnv. 

1095. peyadrny eéreypddou tiv MSS. 
vulgo. Blaydes suggested riv peyadny 
éreypadov, but reads peyddny emvyeypayyat. 
The unusual position of the rj» is prob- 
ably due to the words ri Dopydva being 
introduced mapa mpooSdoxiav. 

1096. xai Scimvdy ris evoxevalérw MSS. 
vulgo. mat, deimvdy re ovoxevaté pot 
Blaydes. Hus reason for the alteration 
is twofold: (1) He thinks it necessary 
to show to whom Dicaeopolis is speak- 
ing, quoting Reiske’s question ‘‘ Ad 
quemnam pertinet ovyxhere 2”? But on 
the stage the look and gesture of 
Dicaeopolis would show this plainly 
enough. (2) He considers cvoxevd ev 
and not ¢evoxevatew to be the proper 
word for the occasion, citing Wasps 
1251. But the two cases are totally 
different. There the articles have to 
be brought together. Here they are 
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already brought together, and have 
only to be put into the supper-chest. 
Herwerden would read ov kha’ épot 
detrvdy tis eb oKevacéeTo. 

1097. AA. wai, wat. This line is 
omitted in R., doubtless because the 
next line commences with the same 
words. It is found in all the printed 
editions. 

1102. od Sypod Opiov Elmsley, Dindorf 
(in notes), Weise, Blaydes, Bergk, re- 
centiores, except Paley, whose note 
however shows that he intended to read 
it. ot 6) wat Opiov (or Gpiov) R. P. P'. 
¥. F'. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, Bek- 
ker, and (in their text) Dindorf and 
Paley. dé 69 ob mai @piov (or Opior) I. 
editions before Brunck, which Bentley 
and Kuster proposed to amend by 
omitting ot. 6) ov mat Opiov P*. M*. 
Klmsley’s admirable conjecture is in 
need of no confirmation ; but it is to 
some extent confirmed by the Scholium 
cited in the Commentary. And cf. 
Knights 954. 

1111, 1112. add’ 4, Can it be that (see 
Wasps 8, and the note there) Hartung, 
Bergk, Mueller, Paley, Merry, Van 
Leeuwen. I ought to have written 
avn’ 7 in Thesm. 97. add’ 7 vulgo, and 
apparently the MSS. generally, except 
that P. is said to have 7 in the first line 
and 7 in the second. I am not sure 
how R. means to accent the word. 

1123. cai rns =épns «6©=9MSS. vulgo. 
‘‘Hotibius ’’ proposed to read kai rovs 
dpnras KptBaviras, Herwerden mai, tys 
ourins, and Van Leeuwen éx ris ourens. 

1125. rupdvwrov MSS. vulgo. Plutarch 
in his “Comparison of Aristophanes 
and Menander,” no doubt by a slip of 
memory, has yupdéyetov, which is ap- 
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proved by Kuster and Meineke, and 
introduced into the text by Holden. 
Thus a witticism is changed into a 
banality. 

1128. rotvd\aov. ev rd xadxio Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe. Before Din- 
dorf there was a punctuation after the 
xadkio but not after rotdawor. Pollux 
x. 92 quoting the line gives rot\auny ék 
Tov xadktov, and this is adopted by Elms- 
ley and Bothe. 

1130. évdndos yépwov Rh. Bekker, 
Meineke, Holden, Merry, and Hall and 
Geldart. «vdndos yépov the other MSS. 
and editions. 

1131. cedkevov R. F. F*. PL Bentley, 
Reiske, Brunck, recentiores. 
P, P2, I. editions before Brunck. 

1137. rd Setrvov MSS. vulgo. Schutz 
conjectured rd démas vuy; and Her- 
werden rov dwov, which Van Leeuwen 
reads. 

1141. vider x.7.A. This line is omitted 
by R., I suppose, because the transcriber 
could not decipher the MS. he was 
copying, for a space is left for it, and 
the Scholium by the side (dayri rod 
Woy pa’ of yap emt médepov ekidvres errern- 
povvro tas Stoonuias) is clearly a com- 
ment on it. It appears in all the other 
MSS. and editions. Some recent editors, 
feeling it a hardship that Lamachus 
should be allotted two lines and 
Dicaeopolis only one, endeavour to 
redress the grievance by inventing 
another line for the latter; inserting 
after the first line of Lamachus’s speech 
AI. rd Setrvoy atpov kal Bddil’, & rai, AaBov: 
and in Dicaeopolis’s final speech substi- 
tuting for aipov ré Setmvoy the words 
vider (or oifer or kvioa) BaBad€. 

1145, peyav cai R. F, F'. PL Invernizzi, 
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recentiores, except Weise. feyoty Kat 
P. Brunck, Weise. fpryevte I. editions 
before Brunck. piotyver cai P*. 

1149. dvatpiBopéve re MSS. vulgo. 
For re Reiske suggested ye, which is 
adopted by Elmsley and _ others. 
Various alterations have been sug- 
gested in this little system to adjust 
the proceedings of the two antagonists 
in a more suitable manner. Brunck 
changes this line into cot & dvarpiBeuw 
ye tO deiva, which is simple and probable 
enough. Others would bring down 
line 1145 coi dé piyaey x.7.A. to precede 
the present line, changing ro d¢ in 
line 1146 to ydde (Bothe) or kara 
(Blaydes). Others would make more 
extensive alterations. 

1151. Evyypadéa. I have substituted 
this for rév Evyypady, which is read by 
the MSS. and vulgo. I take the article 
to be omitted before both Evyypad7 and 
wountny by way of contempt. It is not 
‘‘Antimachus the prose writer, the 
poet,” but ‘ Antimachus a prose writer 
and a poet forsooth.” Elmsley reads 
Tov pédeov TOY pedéwv roinrnyv, Which is 
adopted by Weise, Blaydes, Mueller, 
Holden, and Merry. This is very neat, 
and is to some extent supported by the 
lines of Antiphanes which Elmsley 
quotes from Athenaeus xiv. 50, but 
departs too far from the MS. reading. 
For rov évyypap7j Meineke conjectures 
rov Evpiav, Professor Tyrrell roy Caypadn, 
and Herwerden ovppadéa. Hall and 
Geldart propose rév yakados évyypadea, 
Tov pedéwy monrnv, “ut wakddos pro 
Wndioparos sit wap’ trdvoy.” Bothe 
and Nauck omit rév Evyypap7 in the 
strophe, and Bothe avré xaxdv, and 
Nauck vukrepivdy in the antistrophe.— 
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Tay perteov troutyy R. I. Invernizzi, 
Elmsley (and those who followed him 
in reading roy pédcov), Bekker, and 
Meineke. rév peréov monrny P. PL. P2. 
F, F}, M*. Grynaeus, Brunck, and (save 
as aforesaid) recentiores. rdov pedréwv 
Tov roitny editions before Portus, and 
Kuster afterwards. ray pedéov roy 
roujtny Portus, Scaliger, Faber, Bergler. 
1155. dwékXeaice Seimvaev (so accented) 
R.  dékAetoe Seirvov Bothe. 
Sevev Invernizzi, Paley. dmédvo 
aeurvov I. vulgo. And so (with drédv- 
oev) the other MSS. drékXeww’” adeurvov 
Elmsley, Bothe, Bekker, and Mueller. 
1158. wapadtos MSS. vulgo. sap’ adds 
Fr. Thiersch, Mueller, Holden. émi 
rparé(y R. I. vulgo. And so P. P?. 
except that they omit the iota sub- 
script, as do several of the older 
editions, by a mere oversight. émi 
tpare(ys FL F'. P'. Elmsley, Dindorf, 
Meineke, Green.—ketpévy MSS. vulgo. 
KELLEY] Fr. Thiersch, Mueller, Holden, 
Merry. This they fortunately translate, 
otherwise it would be hard to under- 
stand. ‘‘rpamwé(y xeéevn est mensa 
extensa, ad dapes recipiendas pro- 
posita.’—Mueller. It is not easy to see 
how the words can have that meaning, 
or how that meaning is suitable here. 
The word required is obviously KeLmevn, 
which all the MSS. give us. And 
indeed this little apologue affords a 
striking example of the nonsense into 
which learned men are accustomed to 
convert the wit and poetry of Aristo- 
phanes. The place of honour is, as 
usual, due to Hamaker and Meineke. 
Hamaker begins by proposing to read 
revOida xareddpevov for revbidos Sedpevov. 
Even Meineke, usually his most faithful 
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follower, is obliged to admit that this 
is an “inanis lusus.” But he makes 
amends for this by saying “ Optime de 
his meritus est Hamakerus” in pyro- 
posing Aurapd 7 for mdpados and eto€édOor 
for éxéAdot. On the latter change he is 
enthusiastic : ‘‘ EISEA@OI et OKEAAOI 
sibi sunt simillima,” he says. I see no 
similarity myself; and at all events 
there is this difference between them, 
that éxéddou is the very word required, 
and eicéAOot makes no sense at all. If 
we add to these Fr. Thiersch’s kepévy 
we shall see that the whole of the poet’s 
metaphor, by which the cuttle on its 
table sails like a ship across the room 
to Antimachus, has absolutely dis- 
appeared. 

1165. Badifary MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
observed ‘‘ Forte Badi¢o: sed vide Schol.” 
Elmsley too suggested Badifou xara, but 
was similarly restrained by the Scho- 
lium. See the Commentary. Van 
Leeuwen introduces Badifo. xdra into 
the text. 

1166. karafee MSS. vulgo. Dindorf 
conjectured warafee, which is adopted 
by Meineke, Mueller, and Holden; and 
by Blaydes in his first, but not in his 
second, edition. 

1167. ri Kehadyy R. Invernizzi, Bek- 
ker, Bergk, recentiores, except Green 
and Hall and Geldart. ris Kepadijs 
P. P*, I. vulgo. 

1168. A\aBe R. F. FY. PP}. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. Badrew P. P*. editions 
before Invernizzi. 

1170. wé\eBov Pt. vulgo. o7médeOov 
R. P. P?. Bekker, Weise. And doubt- 
less Aristophanes would have so written 
had the metre permitted. See Ap- 
pendix at Heel. 599. 
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1172. rov pappapov. Hermann pro- 
posed, and Meineke reads, rév BdpBopor. 

1175. yurpidio R. Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores. xurpio the other MSS. and 
all editions before Brunck. 

1177. épv oiovmnpa Portus, recentiores. 
And this, if it needs confirmation, is 
confirmed by Pollux vii. 28. égpy oiov- 
anpa MSS. editions before Portus. R. 
omits the line, leaving the usual blank 
space, which however has not been 
filled up. But R.’s schoha comment 
upon the line, which is found in all 
other MSS. and in all editions. 

1181. cEnyeperv (e&éyerpev BR.) MSS. 
vulgo. The only editor who has altered 
the text is Van Leeuwen, who inserts 
his own conjecture éfécecevr. But 
Brunck conjectured é&paéev, Dobree 
e€nreupev or e&érpuev, Seager ¢EnperEer, 
and Blaydes ¢&é@pavoev. Several editors 
bracket the line, and Blaydes, followed 
by Meineke, would omit all the eight 
lines from kai Topydv’ to xaracrépxov 
Sopi. This is on account of the obvious 
inconsistencies which, however, I think 
are intentional. 

1183. é&nvda MSS. -vulgo. 
efnidno émos Blaydes. For meody at 
the end of the preceding line Bergk 
suggests, and Van Leeuwen reads, Aurop. 
But Aurov is not the word required. It 
should be something equivalent to 
idov. 

1185. ddos rotpavov Arthur Palmer : 
see the Commentary. dos roipdy R. 
gdaos ye roupsy the other MSS. and 
vulgo. dos 768° (with otdéy added 
after ovxér’) Nauck, Cobet, Holden, 
Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. And 
80, with rovr for 7dd’, Meineke and 
Mueller. 
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1187. Sparéras, Ayoras MSS. (except 
R.) vulgo. Spaméras Anorais R. Elms- 
ley, Bekker. Spamérns Anorns Schutz, 
Blaydes; a rather attractive reading, 
since it makes Lamachus the recipient, 
instead of the giver, of the spear-thrust, 
in accordance with his own statement 
just below. But it seems impossible to 
identify the “runaways” with the 
““vaiders.” 

1190. darrarai, arrarat here and 1198 
infra, R. Invernizzi, Dindorf, Blaydes, 
Bergk, recentiores. drramarrara here 
and arradarrara 1198, the other MSS. 
(except M°*., which has drramarrara in 
both places), all editions before Inver- 
nizzi, and Weise afterwards. And 
Elmsley, Bothe, and Bekker do not 
wholly adopt R.’s reading. 

1191. rddeye P,P. vulgo. rade (with- 
out ye) R. P*. Dindorf, Green. 

1195. éxeivo &’ ody I. P'. F*. all editions 
before Invernizzi ; and Weise and Hall 
and Geldart afterwards. The ovty is 
omitted in the other MSS. and editions. 
—aiaxrov dy yévotro Porson (omitting the 
oiwwxroy of the MSS. as a mere gloss), 
Dindorf, Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. 
But Bergk, arranging the lines anti- 
strophically, was the first to suggest 
that the pot which in the MSS. and 
editions followed yévorro should be 
omitted, and this suggestion 1s adopted 
by Meineke, Mueller, Holden, Merry, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
aiaxrov dy oip@xroy dv yevotrd pou I. all 
editions before Brunck. Brunck added 
a y’ to the first ay, and so Weise 
aiaxrov oipwxroy ay yévoird pou R. P. P*. 
F. M5, Invernizzi, Elmsley, Bothe, and 
Bekker. alaxrév oiyoxréy yévo.r’ ay pot 
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1196. «¢ pw ioc F1. Elmsley, Bothe in 
his first edition, Blaydes, Meineke, 
Merry, and Hall and Geldart. dy p 
ido. R. Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe in his 
second edition, and Green. dy ef p’ ido 
F. Bergk, Mueller, Holden. yap e@ pw’ 
ido I. P. P'. P®. editions before Elmsley ; 
and Weise afterwards. yap dv p> iSo 
Paley. ef viv p> ido. Van Leeuwen. 
The loss of the line in the antistrophe 
which corresponds to this makes it 
impossible to ascertain the true reading. 
It was probably, however, an iambic 
senarius. 

1197. kar éyxdvor F'. Elmsley, Bothe, 
Blaydes, Bergk, recentiores. xareyyd- 
vo. EF. xareyxavoe ye I. P. PX P* all 
editions before Hlmsley; and Weise 
afterwards. «kar éyyaveiras R. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Green.—tais éyuais rixyaou 
R. F. F. Hlmsley, recentiores, except 
Weise. rais éuatoe roxas I. rats éuaioww 
avy ruxas P. PL. P®% editions before 
Elmsley ; and Weise afterwards. 

1201. xdmtpavdadrorov R. P. Pl. P%. BF. FY. 
Hlmsley, recentiores, except as herein- 
after mentioned. kxdmipavdadordy av. 
editions before Brunck. xdvemipavdado- 
roy I. Bentley suggested kat ré pavda- 
Aworoy av. And Brunck and Weise read 
kamtpavOad@rov av, while Elmsley in his 
note preferred kat ré pavdada@rdr (with- 
out av); and this is adopted by Blaydes 
and Meineke. On the other hand 
Mueller and Van Leeuwen read 16 
pavdarwroy without either kai or ad. 
But there seems no reason for deserting 
the unanimous testimony of the MSS. 
in favour of émpavdartordy. After this 
line a line has dropped out, answering 
to the Ackardzrodus et p? ior rerpwpevov of 
the strophe, which, as it came imme- 
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diately before the triumphant For I was 
the first to drain the Pitcher, was prob- 
ably a demand on his attendants for 
further tokens of affection. Bergk 
having made, by the insertion of dp 
before e?, an iambic senarius of the line 
in the strophe, and finding two lines 
below another iambic senarius without 
a partner, proposed to transpose lines 
1202 and 1208, making Dicaeopolis’s 
speech end with the lines @ cupqopa 
Tddawa Tov évay KakOv. Tov yap xéa K.T.A, 
And this is followed by Mueller, Holden, 
and Merry, but seems quite out of 
character. 

1206. Aayayinmoy MSS. vulgo, except 
that R. has Aapayermidiov. Meineke 
proposed Aapayioxiov, which Van 
Leeuwen brings into the text. It has 
been suggested, and is very probable, 
that this line was originally preceded 
by an iambic senarius, making this 
speech of Dicaeopolis balance that of 
Lamachus. 

1207, 1208. arvyepds... daxveer. These 
lines are arranged in the text as in the 
MSS. and vulgo. Bergk proposed to 
read AAM. orvyepds éya. AI. rt pe ov 
kuveis; AAM. poyepos eyo. AI. ri pe ov 
daxvers; And this change is made by 
Meineke and all subsequent editors 
except Paley and Van Leeuwen; but 
seems destructive of the dramatic cha- 
racter of the dialogue, which consists of 
remarks by Lamachus, burlesqued by 
Dicaeopolis. For under Bergk’s arrange- 
ment Dicaeopolis “haec ad meretrices 
osculis et morsiunculis os eius velli- 
cantes dicit’” (Blaydes). This seems 
absurd enough; but Van Leeuwen’s 
explanation is even more mirth-inspir- 
ing, viz. that Lamachus is addressing 
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“unum e pedissequis. Dilectissimi ducis 
vulnera osculatur pedissequus dolore 
abreptus.” The true meaning of the 
passage was long ago pointed out 
by Elmsley; “‘ Dicaeopolis Lamachum 
osculatur qui eum indignabundus re- 
mordet.”’ 

1210. ras EvpBorys Bothe. R. P. P*. 
F. M®. have ev paxn between these two 
words, and so Brunck to Bekker in- 
clusive, and Weise. P. I. F4. have ey 
paxn viv (doubtless one of P1.’s futile 
conjectures) and so all editions before 
Brunck. Bothe ejected the words év 
paxn vov as an obvious gloss, an altera- 
tion approved by Fritzsche and Enger, 
and one which seems to me plainly 
right. Dindorf went further and ejected 
the ras also, an alteration followed by 
Blaydes, Bergk, and all subsequent 
editors (save that Bergk and Paley 
merely put ev payy in brackets), but 
which seems to me plainly wrong. For 
the article is almost (not quite) always 
found in ejaculations of this kind; ray 
tirOiwv 1199 supra, rns Aemrérnros TeV 
dpevov Clouds 158, pavrTevparos 
Wasps 161, &c.; and is here required 
by the metre. 


1211. o émparrev. 
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The MSS. have 
empdrrero, and so vulgo, but this makes 
the line a syllable too long. Bothe 
therefore wrote émpdrrer’, taking the 
last letter as elided before the io of 
the following line; but this is not 
permissible. Bergk proposed o émpar- 
rev, Which is read by Mueller and 
Holden. 

1213. ryjpepov TaavaP. viv ye onpepov 
Tlaovak. Cf. Heel. 716and the Appendix 
there. viv ye tnuepov Tama Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Blaydes. vvvi ripepov Tlatovea 
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P', P?. vulgo. viv Matonwa Bothe. The 
words viv (or vuvi) and rtyyepoy can 
hardly stand together, and I have 
therefore adopted P.’s reading, insert- 
ing in the preceding line an i before 
the second Mardy; so that the two lines 
become symmetrical. 

1221. cxoroBind R. F. P*. Brunck, re- 
centiores. oxorodurd (as two lines 
above) I. editions before Brunck. The 
line is omitted in P. and P}. 

1222. é: rod Turrddov R. Bentley, 
Invernizzi, recentiores, except Blaydes 
and Van Leeuwen. Cf. supra 1032. eis 
(or és) rov Tlerradov P. I. M?’, editions 
before Invernizzi. eis (or és) rév Tirradov 
F. P?, Elmsley said ‘‘ Hrunt qui malint 
ws tous Ilirradov,”’ and Blaydes so reads. 
In Wasps 14382 we have és ra Werrd- 
Aov, which Van Leeuwen introduces 
here. 

1224. pe dépere KR. P. PL. FL FL Me. 
Hall and Geldart. p’ éxdépere P*% all 
printed editions except Hall and 
Geldart. It is marvellous that Hall 
and Geldart should be the only editors 
who have adopted the reading of R. 
which, apart from the overwhelming 
MS. evidence in its favour, seems to me 
indubitably right. Lamachus, wishing 
to be taken to the house of Pittalus, 
must necessarily for that purpose be 
taken out (e&evéyxare) of the theatre. 
Dicaeopolis, wishing to appeal to the 
wévre Kptrat who were inside the theatre, 
must necessarily for that purpose 
himself remain within. 

1226. ddvpra (adverbial) variously 
accented. MSS. vulgo. Suidas (s. v. 
éduptixy) has odvpryn, which was approved 
by Kuster, and is read by Brunck, 
Bothe, and Blaydes. 
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1228. ecimep kadeis y R. Elmsley, 
recentiores, except Dindorf, Weise, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. eizep 
kaveis the other MSS., all editions 
before Elmsley; and JDindorf and 


Weise afterwards. «tmrep xpareis y 
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Blaydes, which Meineke approves. cizep 
katet y Van Leeuwen.—o mpeoBv R, 
and apparently all the MSS. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. But all editions 
before Brunck omitted the 6, and Kuster 
suggested ob mpéoBu. 


While these sheets were passing through the Press another edition of the 
Acharnians has been announced. Whether it has already been published I do not 


know: I have not seen it. 


I extremely regret that I was unaware of an excellent 


little edition of the Play by Mr. C. E. Graves published at Cambridge in the 


year 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the Parabasis of the Wasps, exhibited two years after the Knights, 
Aristophanes gives in an allegorical form a vigorous and picturesque 
sketch of his own dramatic career. He was a second Heracles, he says, 
and had set himself, in the manner of his great prototype, to rid the 
land of the monsters and prodigies which infested it. And the first 
Labour of this Attic Heracles was to attack the all-powerful demagogue, 
then beyond all doubt the most formidable personage in Hellas. No 
achievement would demand greater courage; none was more urgently 
required. For Athens, which had followed the lead of a Solon, a 
Themistocles, and a Pericles, was now in the hands of a corrupt and 
rapacious demagogue, destitute of all elevated and Panhellenic sentiments, 
and determined, for his own dishonest purposes, to oppose every over- 
ture from Sparta which could result in the restoration of Panhellenic 
unity and concord. To shake this pernicious influence was the young 
poet’s first desire; and this is the way in which he describes to the 
Athenian people the attack which he made upon it in the Knights :— 
When first he began to exhibit plays, no paltry men for his mark he chose, 
He came in the mood of a Heracles forth to grapple at once with the 
mightiest foes. 

In the very front of his bold career with the jag-toothed Monster he closed 
in fight, 

Though a of its fierce eyes flashed and flamed the glare of Cynna’s detestable 
light, 

And shud horrible sycophants’ tongues were twining and flickering over 
its head 

And a saea had like the roar of a stream which has just brought forth 
destruction and dread, 

And a Lamia’s groin and a camel’s loin, and foul as the smell of a seal it 
smelt. 

But He, when the monstrous form he saw, no bribe he took, and no fear he 


felt, 
For you he fought and for you he fights.—Wasps 1029-37. 


i INTRODUCTION 


Such is the poet’s own description of the Comedy before us. It was 
exhibited at the Lenaean festival in the month of February, 424 B.c., 
and obtained the prize; the unsuccessful competitors being Cratinus 
with his Satyrs, who was placed second, and Aristomenes with his . 
Woodearriers, who was placed last. As in the case of the Acharnians, 
so here; we know nothing of the competing Comedies except their 
names; not a syllable of either the Satyrs or the Woodcarriers has 
survived to our own days. ‘That the prize should have been awarded to 
so uncompromising an attack on the great demagogue, made before the 
very people whom his eloquence could sway more easily than that of any 
other contemporary orator, is indeed a remarkable fact, and is a sufficient 
proof of the statement which has often been made, that though Cleon 
could sway the counsels of the Athenians, he never succeeded in winning 
their respect. 

Aristophanes claimed, and was justified in claiming, that he made his 
attack upon Cleon when the latter was at the very height of his power 
(uéytorov évra, Clouds 549), for only a few months before the exhibition 
of the Knights, he had by a lucky and extraordinary chain of events 
attained a pre-eminence which no other demagogue either before or after 
his time could ever succeed in acquiring. 

Cleon, the son of Cleaenetus, was a leather-seller by trade, a trade which 
apparently included every branch of the business, from the manufacture 
of leather itself from the undressed hide (the special business of a tanner) 
to the manufacture and sale of all articles constructed out of leather. 
The business itself does not seem to have been of a particularly profitable 
character, smce Cleon is said to have been still a poor man when he 
resolved to give it up and to devote himself to “the more lucrative 
profession of politics.” 

For political life it is obvious that he had a special aptitude. He was 
by far the most persuasive speaker of the day. His strong and straight- 
forward oratory, garnished with homely and familiar metaphors, and 
rising on occasion to thunder-rolling denunciation, could carry an 
Athenian audience with him in a manner which was quite beyond the 
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power of any rival orator; his vigilance was felt in every quarter of 
the empire; and he was full of resource, and could find a way to 
extricate himself from the most inextricable difficulties *. 

But he was corrupt and rapacious? even beyond the ordinary run of 
Athenian demagogues.’ Poor though he was when he entered the 
political arena, he left behind him, we are told by Critias*, an estate 
worth 50, or (as some MSS. read) 100 talents, the greater part of which 
must have been amassed during his seven years of leadership after the 
death of Pericles, And in truth at this period a demagogue had un- 
exampled facilities for the acquisition of wealth. The Athenian Demus 
had assumed the power of increasing or lowering the tribute to be paid 
by the subject allies, and of assessing the amount to be contributed by 
each individual city. In this, as in other respects, the Isles (as the allied 
states were, with singular inaccuracy, commonly called) were entirely at 
the mercy of the Athenian Assembly; and found it necessary for their 
own safety, at whatever cost, to secure the advocacy and buy off the 
hostility of the leading orators “whose resistless eloquence wielded at 
will that fierce democracy.” And Cleon was the orator who was most 
to be feared, and whom it was most necessary to propitiate, not only on 
account of his supreme influence with the Assembly, but also because his 
special talent lay in denunciation, so that the terms d:aBddAew and 
duaBoAat are inseparably associated with his career. To what acts of 
violence his merciless logic could drive the Athenian people we know 
from the resolution which he prevailed upon them to pass for the 
massacre of the entire Mitylenaean Demus. The language of Wasps 
675-7 is of course merely comic, but it is impossible to doubt that he 
received large sums both from the allies and from Athenian officials in 
the shape of bribes and of blackmail. 


1 Thue. 111. 36, iv. 21; Knights 75, 626-9, 758, &c. 

2 Swpoddkos eis trepBoAny tnqpyev.—Scholiast on Lucian’s Timon. 30. 

3 Aéyee Kpirias KAéwm mpd rod mapedbeiv eri ra xowad, pndév TOY oikeiwy édevOepov 
eivat’ pera dé, mevtnkovra (some MSS. read éxardv) raddvrov Tov oikoy dmédure.—Aclian, | 
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He is first known in the pages of history as the proposer of the 
resolution to which we have just referred with regard to the people of 
Mitylene, and, when the Athenians began to repent of that terrible 
proposal, as the earnest advocate of carrying it into effect. The speech 
which Thucydides puts into his mouth on this occasion is of course the 
historian’s own composition, and does not condescend to notice the 
speaker’s oratorical tricks and devices ; but it is no doubt a true exposition 
of the sentiments which the historian believed he would profess, and as 
such exactly carries out the determination ascribed to him by the Comic 
Poet of pursuing his own ends and the city’s aggrandisement without 
the slightest regard to the dictates of humanity or the rights of others. 
There is not from the beginning to the end one noble or generous 
sentiment ; there is no appeal to any elevated motives ; its thesis through- 
out is merely this, “It is for the interest of Athens that this wholesale 
slaughter should take place.” Your rule is a tyranny, he declares; all 
your allies would revolt if they dared; you must use the tyrant’s method 
and make such a terrible example of these revolters that others may fear 
to do the like. To be of a lenient disposition, to act from an impulse 
of pity, are two of the greatest dangers to an empire like yours. Nor is 
it sufficient to punish the leaders and spare the Demus. None must 
escape. And just as Paphlagon does in the Knights, he roundly accuses 
his opponents of receiving bribes to oppose him. However, he could 
not prevent the rescinding of the resolution, though by a very small 
majority, and had to content himself with the slaughter of the 
1,000 citizens who had been sent as prisoners to Athens. 

Such was Cleon’s first appearance in the actual pages of history, but 
we know from the Comic Poets that long before that time he had dis- 
tinguished himself as the bitter assailant of Pericles, particularly when 
that great statesman had been wise enough and strong enough to restrain 
the Athenians from issuing out of the city to attack the overwhelming 
army of Archidamus during the first invasion of Attica. And from the 
promptitude with which in the Comedy he accuses the Sausage-seller of 
belonging to the illustrious (but accursed) race of the Alemaeonidae, we 
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may, I think, safely infer that he attacked Pericles on that score, and 
seconded the demand of the Spartans to drive the Athenian leader on 
that pretence from the helm of the State; a result which would have 
made Cleon, even during the life of Pericles, the most important 
personage in Athens. Whether it was Cleon who actually obtained the 
decree which did in fact temporarily depose Pericles from his official 
position is uncertain. Plutarch (Pericles, chap. 35) tells us that some 
said it was Cleon; others, Simmias; and others, Lacratidas. But in 
any event we may be sure that the attack would be eagerly supported 
by the ambitious demagogue. And soon afterwards, on the death of 
Pericles, he at once succeeded to the supreme power in the Athenian 
Assembly. 

One thing however was still against him: he had no taste for the 
dangers of war. The distinguished men who opposed him in the 
Assembly were mostly men who had served their country in its fleets 
and armies, whilst Cleon was a mere talker, and doubts were freely 
expressed as to his personal courage. But unexpectedly, in the year 
preceding the exhibition of the Knights, a series of extraordinary events 
had occurred which gave him the credit of a military achievement 
unsurpassed by any success hitherto attained by either of the parties 
to the War. 

These events are described so concisely and so graphically in the 
narrative of Thucydides that it is unnecessary to repeat them at any 
great length here; but it is perhaps permissible to say a few words as to 
the origin from which they sprang, for the purpose of bringing out the 
fact, mostly overlooked by the historians, that the whole plan of 
campaign—not merely the seizure of a post on the coast of the 
Peloponnese, but the selection of Pylus as the post to be seized—had 
been previously arranged in the prolonged conferences which had just 
taken place between Demosthenes the Athenian general and the leaders 
of the exiled Messenians at Naupactus. 

On the termination of what is called the Third Messenian War, the 
Messenians who were compelled to depart from the Peloponnese had been 
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settled by, and under the protection of, Athens, in the port of Naupactus. 
They were naturally the staunch adherents of the Athenians during the 
Peloponnesian War; and doubtless the public friendship between the 
great Ionian city and the gallant Dorian exiles was supplemented by 
many private friendships between individuals on each side. But the 
only Athenian mentioned in history as specially interested in the 
Messenians of Naupactus is Demosthenes the famous general, one of 
the characters in the present play. During: the greater part of the 
year 426 he had been in close and constant co-operation with the 
Messenian leaders. It was on their advice, and for their sake, rév 
Meoconvioy ydpitt wevcOels, and with a Messenian for his guide, that he 
undertook his disastrous expedition into Aetolia ; it was with their aid 
that, a little later, he more than retrieved his reputation by his brilliant 
and repeated successes in Acarnania. And can it be doubted that during 
this prolonged comradeship a question would often arise as to the 
feasibility of the repatriation of these involuntary exiles, and their 
settlement in some strong position on the coast of their native land, 
where they could be reached and protected by the Athenian navy ? 
These very men, or their fathers, had for nearly ten years, in their 
mountain fortress of Ithome, withstood the whole power of Sparta; and 
that was an inland post, where no allies could assist them. It was 
obvious that these exiles, the undying enemies of Sparta, might, if 
planted in an inexpugnable position in their own country, revolutionize 
the entire aspect of the War; and we shall find good grounds, in the 
course of the narrative, for believing that Pylus itself was suggested by 
the Messenians as a fitting place for carrying the enterprise into 
execution. Demosthenes was the very man to entertain a project of this 
description; and immediately on his return to Athens, finding that 
a fleet was starting on a voyage round the Peloponnese to Corcyra on 
its way to Sicily, he sought and obtained permission to accompany 1t 
without any particular office, but with power to requisition its services 
for any purpose he might think desirable on the Peloponnesian sea- 
board. Though the permission was given in such vague terms, yet 
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the object of Demosthenes from the outset, as Thucydides! expressly 
tells us, was to seize and fortify Pylus; and accordingly when the fleet 
was off Pylus he called upon the naval commanders to put in to the 
land. And although they at first refused, having indeed urgent reason 
for haste, and even when driven in by a storm were unwilling to fortify 
the post (an unwillingness which pervaded all ranks), yet ultimately 
the soldiers, delayed there for some days by stress of weather, took 
up the idea of building the fort for their own amusement, and worked 
with such zeal and energy that in six days they completed a rough 
fortification. And then the fleet passed away for Corcyra, leaving 
Demosthenes with five triremes to defend the new post as best he could. 
And presently the Lacedaemonians, always slow to move, began to 
bestir themselves, and summoned all their available military and naval 
forces for the purpose of ejecting the audacious intruder who had dared 
to effect a lodgement on their territory. Demosthenes, on his side, 
began to prepare his defence, and dispatched two of his five triremes to 
recall the Athenian fleet. At this juncture he received an opportune 
reinforcement in the shape of forty Messenian hoplites under a leader 
well acquainted with the locality, together with a supply of some not 
very serviceable arms for the sailors of the three remaining triremes. 
These hoplites and their leader, who took part in all the fighting which 
ensued, were landed from two small Messenian privateers which chanced 
to be in the harbour, ot éruxov mapayevdouevor, says Thucydides; a most 
marvellous coincidence truly, if it were merely chance; but exactly what 
we should have expected, if, as I believe, the whole plan of campaign 
had been previously matured between Demosthenes and the Messenian 
leaders. We need not here describe the vigorous but unsuccessful assaults 
of the Lacedaemonians by land and sea upon the hastily constructed fort, 
nor how the Athenian fleet, returning on the summons of Demosthenes, 


* 6 Anpoobévns és tiv TliAov mp@rov éxéheve cxXdvras avrovs, Kal mpdéavras & Set, rov 
whody rroteiaGat* avriheydvr@v Se, Kata rvyny xelpay emeyerdpevos KaTHveyKe Tas vais 
és tyv Ilvdov, kai 6 Anyoabévns edOs n&iov retxyilerOar rd ywpiov, él tovT® yap 
EvvexmAcdoat.—Thue. iv. 3. 
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swept the Lacedaemonian ships from the sea, and transferred the 
interest of the situation from the fort on the mainland to the island of 
Sphacteria. 

Pylus was within the bay now known as the Bay of Navarino, and 
all along the mouth of the bay stretched the well-wooded island of 
Sphacteria, having at the time of which we are treating merely 
a narrow entrance on each side, one only wide enough to admit two 
triremes abreast, the other eight or nine. Both these entrances the 
Lacedaemonians proposed to block up; and then the Athenians could 
enter the harbour only by conveying their vessels across the island. 
To prevent this operation the Lacedaemonians stationed on the island 
a large body of troops. These were relieved from time to time, and the 
last relay which was still posted on the island when the Athenian fleet 
made its triumphant entrance by the channels on each side of Sphacteria, 
consisted of 420 men, some of them of the best blood of Sparta, with 
their attendant Helots. 

The Lacedaemonians at once realized the critical position of these 
island troops, and felt that no sacrifice would be too great for the 
purpose of effecting their deliverance. They immediately arranged an 
armistice, and sent an embassy to Athens to offer terms of peace which 
the Athenians had so often vainly attempted to obtain. The ambassadors 
were conveyed from Pylus to Athens on an Athenian trireme, and 
whether because Archeptolemus was the commander of the troops on 
the trireme, or for some other reason, he seems to have been the person 
who introduced them to the Athenian Assembly. 

Their address to the Assembly was in a singularly subdued tone. 
They did not seek to minimize the extent of the disaster to which 
they were exposed: but they warned the Athenians that, though ¢hear 
fortune was now in the ascendant, they could not reckon on its never 
changing. Now they could keep all that they had won, and earn, besides, 
the gratitude and warm friendship of Sparta. 

So then the policy of Pericles was abundantly vindicated. The 
Lacedaemonians had taken up arms to put an end to the empire, or, 
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as the Athenians themselves phrased it, the Tyranny of Athens over 
other Hellenic states, and to make all Hellenic states alike autonomous 
and independent within their own territories. But if was her empire 
which had made Athens the splendid city she had now become; and 
it was to preserve that empire, and with it the splendour of Athens, 
that Pericles had encouraged the Athenians to brave the united power 
of the rest of Hellas. Now the empire was safe. Here was Sparta 
herself offering a peace which fully recognized the empire, and the right 
of Athens to reduce and chastise her disaffected subjects. Athens would 
have gained everything for which she had been fighting. There was 
nothing left to fight for; unless, indeed, her object was to reduce under 
her dominion such Hellenic states as yet remained free. Her empire 
was intact; she had lost none of her subject states; her armies had 
met with no reverse; her fleets had been everywhere victorious; her 
foes were suing for peace. Had a Pericles or any ordinary statesman 
been at the helm, peace—and peace with honour—would have been 
at once concluded; Athens would have remained the greatest power 
in Hellas, the greatest maritime power in the world; and the subsequent 
fortunes of the Hellenic race might have been entirely changed. But 
unfortunately the most influential person in Athens at this critical 
moment was neither a Pericles nor an ordinary statesman; it was a 
hand-to-mouth politician, to whom the very idea of peace was abhorrent, 
because, Thucydides says!, in peaceful times his dishonest practices 
would be more easily detected and his calumnies less readily believed. 
Peace, therefore, must be by any means defeated, and the steps which 
he took to defeat it are characteristic of the man and his objects. His 
first move was to demand terms which he judged that the Lacedaemonians 
could not, even if they would, accept. 

Many years previously to these transactions, Athens had acquired a 
footing in some parts of the Peloponnese and in the Isthmus of Corinth. 
She had troops at Troezen, Pegae, and Nisaea, and certain rights, the 
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precise nature of which is unknown, in the province of Achaea. This 
position had not been obtained by force of arms: Troezen, with a 
population partly Ionic, had always been friendly to Athens; she had 
received a large number of Athenian refugees when they evacuated 
their city on the approach of Xerxes; and had afterwards welcomed 
a detachment of Athenian troops within her walls, possibly as a pro- 
tection from any ambitious designs which her powerful Dorian neighbours 
might be suspected of entertaining. And the troops which Megara, 
when in close alliance with Athens, had been glad to introduce into 
her two ports of Pegae and Nisaea, remained there after Megara herself 
had become hostile. But in the general pacification and settlement of 
445 B.c., which is called the Thirty Years Truce, Athens relinquished 
all her claims in respect of these places!, evacuating Troezen, Pegae, 
and Nisaea, and renouncing all her rights, whatever they were, in 
Achaea. Sparta did not succeed to any of these rights. Troezen 
remained in the hands of the Troezenians; Megara resumed possession 
of her own ports; and Achaea became independent of all external 
influences. Twenty years had elapsed since then, and the arrangement 
so made had never been disturbed. 

But now to put a stop to these annoying proposals for Peace, Cleon 
persuaded the Athenians to demand that Sparta should first’ restore 
to the Athenians these four places, Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen, and Achaea, 
Not one of these places was in the possession of Sparta; she could only 
obtain ® possession of them by persuasion or by going to war with her 


1 droddévres Nicatay kai Tnyds kat Tpotva kat ’Axaiav’ taira yap etyov A@nvator 
TeXorovynoioy.—Thue. i. 115. It is certainly surprising to find a large country like 
Achaea bracketed in this way with three towns of no great importance, especially 
as there were not, so far as we know, any Athenian troops in Achaea; and many 
have thought that the text is corrupt, or else that the name belongs to some town 
not elsewhere mentioned. But all our ablest historians—Mitford, Thirlwall, and 
Grote—are clearly of opinion that the country is meant; and we know from 
Thucydides 1. 111 that Achaeans served in the Athenian army. 

2 anoddyras AakedSatpoviovs Nioatay kai yas kai Tpoifqva xal’Axaiav.—Thue. iv. 21, 

5 Cleon’s “quadruple demand called upon Sparta to give up much which was 
not in her possession, and must have been extorted by force from allies.’—Grote 
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own allies. Yet even so the ambassadors did not return a refusal, but 
as matters of this kind, involving the interests of third parties, could 
not properly be discussed in public, they asked that commissioners 
might be appointed to confer with themselves on the Athenian pro- 
posals; so that, after all, Cleon found that his extravagant demand 
might not prove an insuperable barrier to the conclusion of a peace. 
Nothing could be more reasonable! than the request of the ambassadors, 
nothing more likely to lead to an ultimate accommodation. This would 
never do. Cleon rose to the occasion. Now we see! he cried with great 
vehemence; J knew that these fellows meant nothing honest. They won't 
speak openty before the People what is in their minds. They want a secret 
underhand conference. His thunder-driving words, éAactBpovr ern, had 
their usual effect upon an Athenian audience. The ambassadors, who 
expected a cordial welcome, were rebuffed with insult and contumely, 
and forthwith withdrew from the Assembly and returned to Sparta. In 
the words of the Comic Poet, Cleon gave them a spanking and drave 
them away from the city. 

It was thought that a very few days would suffice for the capture 
of the troops on the island, but week after week rolled by, and success 
seemed as far off as ever. The density of the woods prevented the 
Athenians from ascertaining the number and the situation of their 
enemies ; and even when the sailors landed there for a hasty meal, they 
were obliged to throw out sentries lest the dreaded Spartans should be 
upon them unawares. Nor did it seem practicable to reduce them by 
famine: for though Athenian triremes cruised round the island all day, 
and the entire fleet (when the weather permitted) anchored round it all 
night, they could not prevent supplies bemg thrown into it by adven- 
turous swimmers and boatmen, stimulated by the promise of reward. 
vi. 450. Except where otherwise mentioned the references in this Introduction to 
Grote are to the fifty-second chapter of his History. The volume and page are 
those of his original twelve-volume edition. 

1 «The proposition of the envoys to enter into treaty with select commissioners 


was not only quite reasonable, but afforded the only possibility of some ultimate 
pacification.’ —Grote vi. 448. 
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The continuous labour began to tell upon both ships and men, and 
the storms and long nights of winter were approaching. There were 
frequent communications between the City and the Fleet: indeed it 
would be necessary that supplies should be constantly sent for the soldiers 
and sailors, who, being off a hostile coast, could get little for themselves ; 
and very discouraging accounts of the prospects of success were brought 
back to Athens by persons returning from the theatre of war. The 
people began to repent that they had not accepted the peace which the 
Lacedaemonians had offered; and Cleon found himself the object of 
suspicion and distrust for having prevented their doing so. 

Suddenly by the merest accident, the whole aspect of affairs was 
changed. A party of sailors having landed on the island for a hurried 
meal, one of them unintentionally set fire to some of the wood, and 
a strong wind fanning the flame, such an extensive conflagration ensued 
that the greater part of the wood which covered the face of the island 
was consumed, and the interior fully exposed to view. Demosthenes 
saw that his opportunity had come, and immediately began to make 
preparations for a descent upon the island. He collected troops from 
the neighbouring allies, but made no application to Athens, wishing no 
doubt to complete off his own bat (if the expression is permissible) the 
enterprise he had so happily commenced. 

Mr. Grote indeed, after stating that Demosthenes “sent for forces 
from the neighbouring allies, Zacynthus and Naupactus,”’ proceeds to 
say that he “also transmitted an urgent request to Athens that rein- 
forcements might be furnished to him for the purpose, making known 
explicitly both the uncomfortable condition of the armament, and the 
unpromising chances of simple blockade” vi. 454. I can find no 
justification for any part of this statement, which seems to run counter 
to the whole narrative of! Thucydides. It really appears to have been 

1 It seems impossible to believe that Grote made the mistake of taking the 
words €yev orparidy iv yrnocaro in chapter 30 to mean “‘the troops for which 
Demosthenes asked.” They mean “the troops—the Lemnians, Imbrians, peltasts, 


and archers—for which Cleon asked.” And it could not have been from these 
four words that he gathered anything about the urgency of the request supposed 
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a mere hallucination on the part of Mr. Grote. Yet it pervades the 
whole of his subsequent narrative, and is indeed the one ground upon 
which his judgement of the several parties involved in the transaction 
is based. He is constantly recurring to it. We read “that the dis- 
positions of the assembly tended to comply with the request of Demosthenes, 
and to dispatch a reinforcing armament” (p. 455); that “to grant the 
reinforcement asked for by Demosthenes was obviously the proper measure ”’ 
(p. 460); that if Cleon “ had not been forward in supporting tle request 
of Demosthenes for reinforcement” the enterprise would have been laid 
aside (p. 462); and so on. Yet Demosthenes had not asked for any 
reinforcement; nor have we any reason to believe that he ever enter- 
tained the slightest doubt of his ability to capture the Spartan troops 
on Sphacteria. 

Meanwhile, the disquietude produced at Athens by the rumours from 
the seat of war continued to increase, and at last the condition of affairs 
at Pylus was brought up for discussion at one of the public Assemblies. 
Cleon, taking the lead as usual in the Assembly, protested that the 
reports spread about by persons coming from Pylus were altogether 
false; and thereupon the Athenians appointed himself and another 
Commissioners to proceed to the fleet and ascertain how matters really 
stood. This, however, might have placed him in an awkward predica- 
ment; and he accordingly shifted his position, and now contended that 
if the Athenians believed these reports to be true it was no time for 
delaying, or sending Commissioners, but that they should at once sail 
against the Spartans; and, indicating by a gesture Nicias the general, 
whose enemy he was, “it would be easy,” he said, “if the generals were 
men, ei dvdpes elev of otparnyol, to sail with a force and capture the 
troops on the island; and this I would do were I general.’? At this 
the Assembly began to call out “ Well, then, why don’t you now sail 
if you think it so easy ?”, and Nicias declared that he was willing to 


to be made, or the explicit character of the information supposed to be given. 
Neither Mitford nor Thirlwall fell into the error of supposing that any request 
was made by Demosthenes. 
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waive his right as orparnyés in favour of Cleon. After some hesitation 
Cleon declared that he would go, taking with him no Athenian troops, 
but some Lemnians and Imbrians who chanced to be in the city, some 
peltasts from Thrace, and 400 archers from other quarters; and he 
asserted that within twenty days he would either slay all the Spartans 
in Sphacteria or bring them back prisoners to Athens. He was aware, 
Thucydides tells us1!, that Demosthenes was about to make a descent 
upon the island, and we may I think infer from the language employed 
by the historian that his information to that effect was private, and was 
not shared by the Athenians generally. Anyhow he was wise enough 
to obtain the appointment of Demosthenes as joint orparnyds with 
himself, though apparently as second in command. 

I think that we must all agree with Mitford, whose judgements are 
generally sound and impartial, that in this transaction Nicias “ miserably 
betrayed the dignity of his high office?”?; but Grote’s comments, based 


1 rov dé Anpoobérny mpoodraBe muvOavdpevos tiv anéBaow avrov és thy vioov 
Stavoeiobar.—Thuce. iv. 29. Up to this time, Demosthenes held no official position, 
though he was in full command of all the operations; and in this very passage 
Thucydides calls him éva rév év TldA@ orparnyav. Cf. Knights 742. Myr. Walsh 
in his Introduction to this Comedy contends that the proceedings in this Assembly 
were a deep-laid scheme on the part of Cleon to manceuvre himself into the 
command just as the long-drawn-out enterprise was about to be crowned with 
success. And there is much to be said in favour of this view. But on the whole 
it seems to me that Cleon, who had not at this time the inflated idea of his own 
military talent which afterwards possessed him, would not of his own accord 
have placed himself in a position which might have turned out a complete fiasco. 

2 Chap. xv. section 7. It is lamentable to find Grote saying that against the 
action of Nicias “neither Mr. Mitford, nor any other historian, says a word,” 
Vol. vi, p. 473 note. Mr. Mitford emphatically condemns it. But Grote was 
constitutionally incapable of holding an even balance between the demagogue 
and the more respectable and better educated Republicans. Nicias was in every 
sense at least as good a Republican as Cleon, yet Grote does not hesitate 
uniformly to describe him and his friends ‘“‘for want of a better name” (vi. 476) 
as “the oligarchical party.’”’ There is not one single recorded act or word 
of Nicias which, I will not say justifies, but lends the slightest colour to, the use 
of so invidious an epithet. It is merely an epithet of prejudice. Equally unfair 
is the manner in which he perpetually softens down (without informing his 
readers) the statements of Thucydides with regard to Cleon. When Cleon 
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on his own unfounded statement that Demosthenes was in straits and 
had made an urgent appeal for help, are singularly wide of the mark. 
“Tt was the duty of Nicias,’ he says, “to propose, and undertake in 
person if necessary, the reduction of Sphacteria” (vi. 477). It would no 
doubt have been the duty of Nicias to propose, and take command of, 
an expedition for that purpose, had Demosthenes really been calling 
for assistance; but when we realize what the facts actually were— 
that Demosthenes, the most resourceful of Athenian commanders, who 
had up to this time conducted the whole affair with brilliant success, 
was on the point of reaping the fruit of his labours; that his soldiers 
were eager for the fray; and that he himself seems to have entertained 
no doubt of his suecess—we shall see that it was above all things the 
duty of Nicias xo¢ to supersede him at the last moment, and carry 


objected to go as a Commissioner to Pylus, Thucydides gives as his reason that 
‘he knew he should either be obliged to agree with those he was calumniating, 
or be proved a liar,” yvods ére dvayxacOncerat i) ravra déyety ois d1éBadXev, 7} TavavTia 
elroy Wevdis davnoecOar. Grote’s euphemism for this plain statement is that 
‘it did not suit his purpose to go as a Commissioner to Pylus, since his mistrust 
of the statement was a mere general suspicion not resting on any positive 
evidence” (vi. 455). The original Greek implies that Cleon was lying; the 
English substitute implies that he was not. So when Thucydides (v. 16) says that 
if peace were made, Cleon’s dishonest practices would be more easily perceived, xara- 
davéatepos kaxouvpyoy, Grote (chapter 54, vol. vi. 621) softens it into “his dishonest 
politics’ which is quite a different thing. But much can be pardoned to Mr. Grote 
for his obvious sincerity, and for the extreme pain which it cost him to record 
anything to the discredit of a demagogue or a democracy. Sometimes this 
reluctance is quite pathetic. In the earlier stages of the Peloponnesian War, 
the chapters in his History are entitled “Seventh Year of the War,” “Eighth 
Year of the War,” and the like; but when we come to the dramatic termination 
of the War by the surrender of Athens to Lysander, we find no notice of these 
events in the title of any chapter. They are somewhere wrapped up in a chapter 
entitled “From the battle of Arginusae to the Restoration of the Democracy 
in Athens after the expulsion of the Thirty,” that is, from one democratic success 
to another democratic success. No one, running through the titles of the 
chapters, would dream that the war had ended by the capture of Athens. Let 
any one imagine what the historian would have written had the result been 
reversed, and Sparta captured by Athens; what pages of masculine good sense we 
should have had on the irresistible energy of a democratic state. 
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off the glory of the venture, ddAdrpiov dauév Oépos. No soldier would 
have dreamed of doing so. Pelopidas betook himself to Thessaly instead 
of joining the army in the Peloponnese, deeming that where Epaminondas 
was, there was no need of another general, pyre dxov mdapeoriv Enapewdydas 
érépov delodar orparnyod voulCwv (Plutarch, Pelopidas 26). And in our 
own day Sir James Outram, joining the expedition under Havelock, 
refused, though the senior officer, to supersede the latter until he had 
brought to a successful conclusion the enterprise which he had so nobly 
commenced. 

Cleon arrived upon the scene of action at the opportune moment 
when Demosthenes had made every preparation for delivering the final 
attack, but had not yet delivered it. He had the good sense to leave 
the conduct of the affair entirely in the hands of his colleague, who 
disposed the troops and carried out the attack exactly as he had 
determined to do! before the intervention of Cleon. He had in fact 
anticipated the tactics by which, some thirty-three years later, Iphicrates 
destroyed the Spartan pépa, detachments of the light-armed troops 
assailing from a safe distance with slings and stones, and javeling and 
arrows, the heavy-armed hoplites; those against whom the hoplites 
moved dispersing for the moment, but returning to the attack ag the 
latter retired; till at last the Spartans, reduced in numbers, bewildered 
by this unusual mode of attack, and unable to retaliate on their ubiquitous 
foes, fell back to their last post at the northern extremity of the island, 
where being protected by rocky ground in the rear and on each side 
they could only be assailed from the front. Their light-armed opponents 
followed their retreat with shouts of triumph, but though they could 
still discharge their missiles from a distance beyond the reach of the 
heavy-armed Spartans, they could not by a mere frontal attack inflict 
any considerable damage. This attack? lasted the greater part of the 

* Anpoabévous raavros dSiéarnoay Kata Otaxogiovs te Kai méelous, . . . TOLa’Ty per 
yropn 6 Anporbévns ré re wp@Tov Thy andBacty érevdet, Kai Ev TO Epyw Erakev.—Thue, iv. 
32, 33. 


2 I say nothing about the Athenian hoplites being brought up to the attack, 
because it seems doubtful whether they ever came into collision with the Spartans. 
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day without any apparent effect; till at length the Messenian leader 
sought out Cleon and Demosthenes and, warning them that it was 
but lost labour to persist in attacking the Spartans merely from the 
front, said that if they would give him a detachment of archers and 
light-armed troops, he thought that he could find a path which would 
bring them to the heights at the rear of the Spartan position. Here 
again we seem to have an indication that the plan of campaign had 
been carefully thought out by Demosthenes and the Messenian chiefs 
at Naupactus, for we can hardly doubt that the leader of the Messenian 
auxiliaries had been selected on account of his familiar acquaintance with 


Grote, indeed, says with his usual clearness and precision: ‘‘ The light-armed being 
now less available, Demosthenes and Cleon brought up their 800 hoplites, who 
had not before been engaged; but the Lacedaemonians were here at home with 
their weapons, and enabled to display their well-known superiority against 
opposing hoplites.” This is quite possible, but Thucydides says nothing about it; 
and unless the presence of the Athenian hoplites is to be inferred from the phrase 
apoatovres €& évaytias dcacba éretpOvro, the narrative seems rather to imply that 
the assailants were the light-armed only. The historian tells us that as the 
Spartans retreated to their last stronghold, the light-armed hung on their rear 
with shouts of triumph; and that when they had gained that post, and stood 
at bay, the Athenians who were following them could no longer attack them 
on their flanks or their rear, but only in front, and that therefore the Lacedae- 
monians defended themselves more easily than they had previously done. [Does 
not this look as if they were defending themselves against the same enemies and 
the same style of attack as before, save only that it was now confined to the front ? | 
And when (not ‘“‘the Messenians” as Grote erroneously terms them, but) the 
detachment led by the Messenian had got to their rear, they became BadAdpevor 
duporepwber, pelted on both sides [an expression surely more apt for an attack 
by missiles than for a charge of heavy-armed infantry]; and so, being au@iBoror, 
at last gave way [the word dydiBoro might of itself be used in respect of any 
attack on all sides, but it is the very word which Thucydides employs in describing 
the commencement of the struggle when the Spartans were assailed on all sides 
by the light-armed only]. And finally, in summing up the result of the struggle, 
he says that the Athenian loss was slight, for the battle was not a stand-up 
hand to hand fight, » yap pdaxn od cradia jv. How could he have used that 
expression if there had been a hand to hand conflict between the Athenian and 
Spartan hoplites for the greater part of the day, ypévoy wodvy Kai THs nuepas TO 
mciorov ? And how is it possible that after such a conflict the Athenian loss 
should have been so slight as not to be worth stating ? 
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the topography of Pylus and its neighbourhood, of which Demosthenes. 
presumably knew nothing. His intervention at this crisis was most 
opportune: the detachment for which he asked was placed at his disposal ; 
and presently they made their appearance on the high ground over- 
looking the back of the Spartan position. The remnant of the Spartans, 
exhausted by the protracted and confusing struggle of the day, and 
enfeebled by the short commons to which they had for seventy days 
been limited, now found themselves again between two fires, and were 
unable to continue their defence. And after consulting, by the per- 
mission of the Athenians, with their comrades on the mainland, they 
surrendered themselves and their arms to the Athenian generals. And 
Cleon had the infinite satisfaction of bringing them, in chains, to Athens, 
within the period of twenty days which he had mentioned in his speech 
to the Assembly. And thus, says Thucydides, the undertaking of Cleon, 
insane as it was, was fulfilled. 

‘No sentence throughout the whole of Thucydides,” says Mr. Grote, 
“astonishes me so much as that in which he stigmatizes such an under- 
taking as ‘insane’ ”’ (vi. p. 474), And then he enters into an elaborate 
calculation of the resources of the Spartans on the island, and of the 
force which Demosthenes was able to bring against them; and con- 
cludes that “even to doubt of the result, much more to pronounce such 
an opinion as that of Thucydides, implies an idea not only of superhuman 
power in the Lacedaemonian hoplites, but of disgraceful cowardice on 
the part of Demosthenes and the assailants.’ But this is completely 
to misunderstand the very point of the historian’s remark. In the mouth 
of Demosthenes the undertaking might have been, what Mr. Grote 
says it was in Cleon’s, “a reasonable and even a modest anticipation 
of the future”: for its accomplishment mainly depended upon his own 
energy and military skill. But with Cleon it was quite different. The 
Athenian forces being, whether rightly or wrongly, supposed to be in 
some difficulties in regard to Sphacteria, Cleon declared that if fe went 
there, he would within twenty days either slay all the Lacedaemonians 
on the island or bring them back captives to Athens. The boast was 
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an dsane one because Cleon had no more power to fulfil it than he had 
to pile Pelion upon Ossa. It was fulfilled, because the arrangements of 
Demosthenes were carried out exactly as they would have been had 
Cleon remained in Athens. To the same misunderstanding is due the 
contrast which Grote conceives to exist between “the jesters before 
the fact and the jesters after it. While the former deride Cleon as 
a promiser of extravagant and impossible results, we find Aristophanes 
(in his Comedy of the Knights! acted about six months afterwards) 
laughing at him as having done nothing at all” (vi. p. 458). But the 
contrast exists only in Mr. Grote’s imagination. Cleon was derided 
before the event because he could do nothing to fulfil his boast; he was 
derided after it because he Zad done nothing to fulfil it. 

The entire merit of the whole transaction from the time that the fleet 


1 It would be a waste of time to enumerate Mr. Grote’s errors with regard 
to Aristophanes, for he rarely mentions the Comic Poet without showing how little 
he understood him. But I may perhaps be allowed to refer to his comparison 
of the Acharnians and the Knights. 

“The Comedy of Aristophanes called the Acharnians was acted about six 
months before the affair of Sphacteria, when no one could possibly look forward 
to such an event, the Comedy of the Knights about six months after it. Now there 
is this remarkable difference between the two, that while the former breathes 
the greatest sickness of war and presses in every way the importance of making 
peace, the latter talks in one or two places only of the hardships of war, and 
drops altogether that emphasis and repetition with which peace had been dwelt 
upon in the Acharnians”’ (vi. p. 481). 

In emphasizing the “remarkable difference between the two Comedies” 
Mr. Grote has strangely overlooked the difference of their subjects. The very 
subject of the Acharnians is Peace, “the Private Peace,” and naturally therefore 
the plot turns, from beginning to end, on the miseries of war and the blessings 
of peace. Cleon is mentioned several times in it, but only in reference to his 
slanders and peculation, and never in reference to the question of Peace and War. 
But the subject of the Knights is not “ Peace’ but “Cleon”; and naturally it is 
mostly full of his slanders and peculation. Yet he is attacked for rejecting with 
contumely the Spartan proposals for peace (lines 794-6); for continuing the war 
that his malpractices may be less easily detected (lines 802, 3), and for priming 
Demus with garlic, that is with inciting him to fight (line 946); while the crown 
and finish of the play is the production of the thirty years treaty, which Cleon 
had kept from the sight of the people. The tone of the two Comedies in regard to 
the question of Peace and War is identical. 
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first put in at Pylus to the day when the Spartans were brought as 
captives to Athens belonged to Demosthenes alone; but the dramatic 
descent of the unwarlike demagogue on the scene of action, followed 
by the immediate capture of the Spartans, and the literal fulfilment of 
his promise to bring them to Athens within twenty days, naturally 
dazzled the imagination of the Athenians, and the entire credit of the 
whole transaction was practically given to Cleon. To him were accorded 
the honours due to a benefactor of the state, the golden crown, the 
airnois év Tpvravetw, and the zpocdpia at all public spectacles. We 
hear of no similar honours accorded to Demosthenes. And thus the 
popular and hard-hitting orator, the favourite of the Demus, had in 
a moment been placed on a pedestal of military glory. He had 
undoubtedly become the most prominent personage in Athens, and 
therefore in Hellas. 

His triumphant return must have been a deep humiliation to Nicias 
and his friends. And it was probably in order to be out of the way 
of that bitter tongue, as well as for the purpose of himself scoring some 
success to be set off against the wonderful events of Sphacteria, that 
Nicias immediately left Athens with a large armament to invade the 
Corinthian coast. The armament consisted of eighty vessels with 
2,000 Athenian hoplites, and 200 imze?s! in horse-transports, besides 
some troops of the allies. The Corinthians were ready for the invaders, 
and attacked them immediately on their disembarkation, and a very 
obstinately contested battle ensued, in which, after some serious alterna- 
tions, the Athenians were on the whole successful. It was a singular 
thing that the invaders, coming from over the sea had an efficient force 
of cavalry, while the defenders, though fighting on their own soil, 
possessed no cavalry at all; and we can well believe that, as Thucydides ” 
tells us, the Athenian imze?s played a prominent and decisive part in 


1 ev inmaywyois vavot diaxociors inmedow.—Thue. iv. 42. 


> “ ° e 
2 xpdvoy pév ovv moddy adrTeixoyv, ovk evduddvres GAAnAOLS* erecta (Hoav yap Tois 
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AOnvaios of inmjs OPéArApwoe Evppaxdpevot, Ta Erépov ovK €xdvT@Y immous) eTpamovTO 
Kopiv@.o..—Thue. iv. 44. 
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the conflict. And it is with special reference to this expedition that 
Aristophanes, in the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema of this play (lines 
565-580 and 595-610), records the gallant deeds of the Knights and 
their horses. 

These events occurred in the late summer or early autumn of 425 B.c., 
and in the following February the Lenaean festival of 424 was held, 
the first Dionysia which had occurred since Cleon’s triumphant return 
with the captives from Sphacteria, And now he was for the first time 
to enjoy his zpoedpia in the Athenian theatre. Here were assembled 
all the citizens of Athens; and Cleon himself, sitting in the front row 
of the auditorium, would be attracting the attention of all beholders. 
This would surely be, they would think, the culmination of his glory, 
the proudest scene of his life. What must have been their amazement 
not only to hear the theatre ringing with a straightforward attack on 
the great demagogue, then at the zenith of his power, but to find this 
very victory of Pylus again and again thrown in his teeth, as a deed 
for which he had taken the credit that in reality belonged to Demo- 
sthenes. And this taunt is placed in the mouth of the theatrical 
Demosthenes; and it is quite possible that the real Demosthenes was 
himself sitting in the auditorium, an interested spectator of the Comedy. 

This open defiance of Cleon, when the demagogue was at the very 
summit of his power, was always regarded by Aristophanes as the most 
fearless incident! in a singularly fearless career. He recurs to it with 
pardonable pride in his three succeeding Comedies, the Clouds, the 
Wasps, and the Peace. We have seen at the commencement of this 
Introduction the description which he gives of it in the Parabasis of 


* Lucian, though speaking of an historian, is obviously thinking of Aristophanes 
when he says “Cleon, all-powerful in the public Assembly, shall not make him 
afraid, nor prevent him describing him (Cleon) as a pestilent and frenzied 
citizen.” —How to write History, 38. Cleon and Hyperbolus are occasionally coupled 
together as two dangerous ruffians; and in Lucian’s Timon (30) when Hermes is 
bringing Wealth (who is blind) into Attica, Hold me by the hand, says Wealth, lest, 
af you let me go, I fall in with Hyperbolus or Cleon. The two are mentioned in much 
the same way in Frogs 569, 570. . 
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the Wasps; and that the description was received with approval by the 
Athenian people is plain from its repetition in the Parabasis of the Peace, 
a repetition unique in these Comedies. 

And whilst we must honour Aristophanes for the daring with which 
he attacked the most formidable of his contemporaries, something also 
must be said for the Archon who “gave him a chorus,” or in other 
words, selected this Comedy as one of the three to be adopted by the 
state, and publicly represented at the Dionysian festival; and something 
perhaps also for the five judges who, before the whole theatre, awarded 
it the prize. But the judges would probably in every case be guided 
in their award by the reception accorded to a piece by the audience ; 
and there can be no doubt that this Comedy was received with such 
exceptional favour as would leave but little responsibility to the action 
of the judges. 

Grote’s championship of Cleon against the unanimous verdict of the 
whole Greek world is rather the special pleading of a masterly advocate 
than the sober judgement of an impartial historian’. He attempts to 
discredit the two contemporary witnesses, Aristophanes and Thucydides, 
on the ground that each of them had a personal grudge against the 
demagogue. But as regards Aristophanes, he forgets that no such 
personal grudge existed when the poet assailed both him and his policy 
in the Babylonians. And he forgets, too, that the attack made upon 
him in the Knights was no mere private composition, but was made 
before, and was received with delight by, the whole Athenian Demus. 

And it must be remembered that Aristophanes was in no sense a party. 
politician. His ideals were (1) the Panhellenic patriotism of the Persian 
Wars, and (2) the noble part which the Athenian Republic played from 
the beginning to the end of that great struggle. As an Hellenic patriot, 


1 What Schémann says of another contention of Grote may very truly be said 
of this: “quaecunque a viro acutissimo afferuntur non tam historici et critici 
subtilitatem quam sollertis causidici calliditatem produnt, malam causam 
argumentis specie quidem haud contemnendis, reapse tamen infirmis, probare 
conantis.”—Opuscula i. p. 139. 
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he deplored the fratricidal conflict of the Peloponnesian War, where 
Hellenes on the one side were arrayed against Hellenes on the other. 
As an Athenian citizen, he sought to remove the corruptions and abuses 
which were dimming the glory of that bright Republic. 

To these ideals, the policy of Cleon was in every respect diametrically 
opposed. As the eager advocate of, and the demagogue mainly respon- 
sible for, the prolongation of the present inter-Hellenic War, he was 
necessarily the chief obstacle to Panhellenic unity and concord; and 
he was himself the embodiment of those very influences which had 
converted the generous and self-denying Republic of the Persian War 
into the unpopular and tyrannical Republic of the Peloponnesian War. 
To the liberal and elevated instincts of the young poet he would naturally 
appear, and be, the evil genius of Athens. 

There is perhaps no fairer or better appreciation of the relative 
positions of Aristophanes and Cleon than that which is given in 
Professor Maurice Croiset’s Treatise on ‘Aristophane et les partis a 
Athénes.” And I am much indebted to that brilliant writer for allowing 
me to append to this Introduction an extract of some length from that 
excellent little work. : 

So much for one of the contemporary witnesses to the character of 
Cleon. As regards the other, Grote refers to one of the numerous 
interpolations in the life of Thucydides by Marcellinus, where the 
interpolator says that Thucydides, having been banished from Athens 
on the accusation of Cleon, was hostile to Cleon, and everywhere intro- 
duces him as a madman. But he does not think it necessary to refer 
to the biographer’s own authoritative judgement on the same subject. — 
After mentioning the banishment of Thucydides by the Athenians, 
Marcellinus proceeds?: “But he did not on that account bear any 

1 Ioréoy S€ dre arparnynoas 6 Oovkvdidyns ev "Audurdder, kai ddfas exet Bpadéws 
agukéo Oat, kat mpohaBévros airoy rod Bpaaidov, épuyadevOn im’ ’AOnvaiwr, SiaBaddovros 
aurov tov Kdéwvos* Od kai dmexOdvera 7TH KAéwvt, kal os peunvdéta avrov ciodye 
TAVTAXOU. 

2 éypadhe 8 ov5’ otra pryotxakdy Tots "AOnvaiots dddAa Prdad7Ons Sv kat ra 7On pérpros, 
el ye ore KAéwv map’ attra ovre Bpacidas 6 ris oupopas aiztos améAavoe owdoptas, 
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grudge against the Athenians, for he was a lover of truth and a man 
of sober mind; since neither Cleon, nor yet Brasidas who caused his 
misfortune, met with any reproaches at his hands, as if the historian 
felt any anger against them.” And after mentioning other historians 
who could not, he says, keep their private likes and dislikes out of their 
histories, he adds “but Thucydides was moderate and impartial, and 
always governed by truth.” 

And, indeed, the presentment of Cleon by Aristophanes and Thucydides 
is corroborated by the judgement of the whole world of Hellenic 
antiquity from Aristotle to Plutarch and Lucian. ‘Nowhere in anti- 
quity,” as Colonel Mure truly observes in his admirable History of 
Greek Literature, vol. v, p. 45, “is there a trace of any estimate of 
Cleon’s character different from that authorized by Thucydides.” And 
he adds, with equal truth, in a note, “This complete unanimity of the 
native contemporary public, and of posterity, has been altogether over- 
looked by Mr. Grote.” Yet Mr. Grote’s opinion has been ignorantly 
followed by a crowd of inferior writers, whom, “for want of a better 
name,” we may perhaps be allowed to describe as “the Grotesque school 
of historians.” 


No Comedy has so few characters and so little incident as the Knights. 
It is a sort of allegory, representing the Demus, the Sovereign People of 
Athens, as a respectable old householder with several slaves, three of 
whom appear on the stage. These three are Cleon, Demosthenes, and 
Nicias. Cleon is represented under the name of Paphlagon (a yellow- 
haired Paphlagonian slave), and is described as “a newly-purchased 
pest,” because it was only on the death of Pericles, little more than four. 
years before the date of this Comedy, that he became the leading 


ws ay tov cvyypahéws dpyiCouevov. xairot of modXol rots idiow mdGeor ovvebecay Tas 
igropias, HKicta pednoay adbrois ris GAnOecias. . . . 6 Se pérpios Kal emerkns, THS GAnOeias 
qrrov. So Lucian in his How to write History, 39, says that an historian should 
write down everything exactly as it occurred, ‘(as Thucydides did,” cay idia poy 
qivas, TOAV avayKatdrepov Hynoerae TO KoLVoY, Kai THY GdnOEray mEpi melovos ToinTETAL 
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demagogue of Athens. He has succeeded in worming himself into his 
master’s confidence by various arts, principally by little doles and 
flatteries, and. by slandering and backbiting his fellow-slaves, and so 
has become the ézirpozos, the superintendent of the old man’s household. 
In this capacity his arrogance knows no bounds; he is for ever 
slandering and blackmailing the other servants, till their situation has 
become unbearable; and guided by an oracle which Paphlagon had 
hidden away, they look out for a Sausage-seller (as it is customary to 
translate é\AavroméAns, though an éAd\as was in the nature of a black- 
pudding rather than in that of a sausage) to drive him from his place. 
And the whole body of the play consists of the contest between 
Paphlagon and the Sausage-seller. Up to the Parabasis it is a mere 
slanging-match between the two; but afterwards it takes the form of 
an appeal by Paphlagon first to the Council of Five Hundred, and after- 
wards to the Demus in the Ecclesia. For the allegory is of the thinnest 
possible description. Never for one moment are we allowed to forget 
that Demus, the old householder, is the Sovereign People, courted by the 
orators, holding Assemblies in the Pnyx, the master of the Athenian 
fleets and armies; or that his superintendent has control of Athens itself, 
its docks and harbours, and the whole Athenian empire. Often, indeed, 
the veil is entirely dropped. If in one place Cleon’s exploit at 
Sphacteria is described as stealing a cake baked by his fellow-slave ; in 
another it is described in its true terms as sailing to Pylus and bringing 
thence the Laconian captives. If in one place the successful candidate is 
to be the householder’s steward, in another he is to hold the reins of the 
Pnyx. And more often than not, Demus speaks in language utterly 
unsuitable to a simple citizen, and proper only in the mouth of the 
autocratic lord of a mighty empire. 

These five persons, Demus, his three slaves, and the Sausage-seller, are 
the only characters who appear on the stage throughout the play. In 
all the MSS., and in all the Scholia, and in all the editions down to, and 
including Bergk’s, the three slaves bear the names of the persons they 
are intended to represent, viz. KAéwv, Anuoobévns, and Nixfas; and I do 
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not doubt that if we had before us the original manuscript in the hand- 
writing of Aristophanes, we should find those names prefixed to their 
respective speeches. Dindorf, however, called attenjion to the statements 
in Argument II, Adyovor 8 TSv olkerGv rov pev eivar Anuoobevyy, Tov é 
Nixiay, and again Zouxey 6 mpodoyiCwy eivar Anuoobévys, the latter state- 
ment being repeated by a Scholiast on line 1, which certainly seem to 
show that, at all events in the copy of the play used by the author or 
authors of these statements, the real names did not appear. And, indeed, 
it is very common in the MSS. of these Comedies for the speeches to be 
prefaced not by the names of the speakers, but by a mere line or some other 
symbol. Meineke, however, who is followed by Holden and a few other 
editors, concealed the personalities of Demosthenes and Nicias under the 
general appellations of Oikérns A and Oixérns B, at the same time 
substituting Taddayov for KAéov. And as Ta¢Aayoy? is the name 
given everywhere in the body of the play to the representative of Cleon, 
it seems, notwithstanding the unanimity of the MSS. and Scholia, more 
convenient to give him that name throughout; and had Aristophanes 
coined any servile names for the slaves representing Demosthenes and 
Nicias, those names should also be adopted. But he has not done so; 
and to call them /irst Servant and Second Servant is needlessly confusing * 
to a reader, and puts him in a very disadvantageous position as compared 
with a spectator, to whom the theatrical masks made it always easy 
to distinguish between the two well-known generals. ven, therefore, if 
Aristophanes did not, as in all probability he did, affix the real names to 
these two characters, it would be desirable to do so now, in order that 


* HaddAayor, properly a servile name derived from the slave’s country, like Syrus, 
Thratta, &c., was selected for Cleon to denote his restless turbulent denunciation 
which resembled the boiling waves of the ocean, xipara radpAdCovta modu otic Boro 
Oadaoons (liad xiii. 798). The verb waAdgew is used with reference to Cleon 
in Knights 919, Peace 314. 

? To make matters worse, Van Leeuwen attributes the first speech of the play to 
Nicias, so that with him Oikérns A stands for Nicias, and Oixérns B for Demosthenes. 
Van Leeuwen, indeed, prefixes to the speeches both names, Nixias, oixérns A, and 
Anpoobévns, oixérns B. But if the names Nixias and Anpoodévns are retained there 
seems no sense in adding the descriptions Oixérns A and Oikerns B. 
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the reader may always perceive clearly to which of the two any speech is 
to be attributed. 

Paphlagon is the overbearing and rapacious superintendent ; the slaves 
Demosthenes and Nicias are made to exhibit with great effect the 
characteristics of the eminent men whose names they bear. The one is 
rapid, daring, quick to invent schemes and to devise means to carry 
them out, resourceful, self-reliant, and optimistic ; the other, personally 
brave, but constitutionally timid ; a little pettish at his comrade’s rough- 
and-ready ways; superstitious, despondent, and inclined by nature to 
look at the dark side of things. We may infer too, from the opening 
scene, that Demosthenes was a boon companion, fond of good living and 
of good company, whilst Nicias, partly perhaps from ill-health, was 
a total, or almost a total, abstainer from convivial pleasures. 

Such were the actors on the stage; but as important as, 1f not more 
important than, the actors was the Chorus in the Orchestra; in the 
present Comedy consisting of Athenian imze?s, from whom the play 
‘derives its name. We must be careful not to confound these immeis with 
the ‘Immets who, under the constitution of Solon, formed the second 
Class of the Athenian People. The Solonian ‘Imme?s consisted of all 
citizens who derived from their land an income ranging from 800 to 
500 measures a year. The Class would comprise men of all ages, and 
its number would be continually varying. The immeis who form the 
Chorus of the present play are the 1,000 (line 225) young men 
(line 731) who constituted the Athenian cavalry. To the cavalry each 
tribe contributed 100 men, under their own ¢vAapxos, selected from all 
citizens who derived from their land an income of at least 300 measures 
a year, There was in this case no maximum of 500 measures, so that 
the Knights (as we call the cavalry) were drawn from the two highest 
classes of the Solonian constitution, the Tevraxoctopédizvor and the 
‘Imaets. They, therefore, represented the educated classes in Athens, who 
were naturally indignant that the position of Demus-leader, once held 
by men like Themistocles and Pericles, the very flower of Athenian 
civilization and culture, should now be occupied by this corrupt and noisy 
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platform-orator, destitute of all the higher qualities of humanity and 


statesmanship. 

We cannot, therefore, be surprised at finding that there was already 
a feud between Cleon and the Athenian cavalry. They had already 
exposed him for corruptly using his great influence over the Athenian 
Assembly for his own private benefit. The subject allies, groaning 
under the heavy burden imposed upon them by Athens, offered Cleon 
five talents if he would persuade the Athenians to lighten the burden. 
This bribe he readily accepted, but the cavalry got wind of the matter, 
and compelled him to disgorge it. Whether this was done by means of 
actual litigation or merely by exposing the transaction before the Council 
or the Assembly it is impossible to say. Gregory Pardus, Bishop of 
Corinth (usually called, from his episcopal signature, Gregorius Corinthus), 
seems to suppose that there was actual litigation of some sort. 
Dicaepolis was pleased, he says, ér1 6 KAéwv eciojxdy (that is, eis 76 
SuxacTHplov) amarovpevos Tapa trav otpatiwrdv wévte Tddravra, rep 
apetheto dnd Tév vnoiwtdy tva weion rods "AOnvatiovs éemixovdicas rovTots 
tous ddpovs?, The Bishop’s testimony is valuable, because he probably 


1 roils wévre raddvrots ots Kiéwov éEnuecev.— Acharnians 6; where the Scholiast 
says Ilapa rév vnowrdv dae wévre Tddavra 6 Kier, tva meion Tovs Abnvaiovs koupicat 
airovs tis eiagopas. aicOdpevor Sé of immets dvtédeyov Kal anytTncav abrov. peépvytat 
Gedzropros. It is difficult to imagine anything more absurd than the notion 
recently advanced by certain learned Dutchmen that in this first instance of his 
joys and sorrows the poet is referring not, as in all the other instances, to an 
actual occurrence, but to something that appeared in a play; by preference, 
in his own Babylonians. This theory entirely ignores the testimony of Theo- 
pompus ; destroys the homogeneity of the catalogue of joys and sorrows; assumes, 
contrary to all probability, that the immeis were represented in the earlier drama; 
turns the praise given by Aristophanes to the Knights for the good service they 
had done to Hellas into sheer nonsense; and cuts away the very foundation 
for the hostile relations between Cleon and the Knights, which underlies the 
statements of the Acharnians as well as of the present play; whilst on the other 
hand, it has not a rag of authority or argument to cover its nakedness. It is 
difficult to conceive how so insane an idea can have suggested itself to any sane 
man. Verily the new scholarship is perpetually illustrating the old adage of 
Heracleitus, woAvpabin vdov ov diddoket, 

? Rhetores Graeci (ed. Walz), vol. vii, pp. 1844-6. I will set out the whole 
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had access to the historical works of Theopompus; and it may seem to 
be to some extent corroborated by the language of Knights 1147-50, 
which is: certainly intended to recall the incident of Cleon’s disgorge- 
ment ; and perhaps even by the ér_ in Wasps 758. And of course not 
the slightest weight is due to the futile objection that the cavalry, not 
being a corporation, would be unable to sue. Nobody in his senses could 
have supposed that the action, if any, would have been ot ‘Iameis xara 
KAéwvos. But the leading spirits who discovered the corrupt dealing, 
denounced Cleon, and furthered the proceedings (if any), were to be 
found among the cavalry. Nevertheless, it seems to me extremely 
improbable that Cleon should have allowed the matter to be actually 
brought before a dicastery; and the language of Aristophanes would 
be abundantly satisfied if the discovery of the transaction by the 
Knights, and possibly the threat of legal proceedings, had prevented his 
retaining or even receiving the bribe. 

However, it seems that Cleon, naturally enraged at the action of 
the cavalry, and the loss of the five talents, retorted by charging the 


passage, which occurs in a Commentary of the learned Bishop on a work of 
Hermogenes; chap. xxxvi. sec. 4. Commenting on the words of Hermogenes Ovy 
ccd \ > ee > “a es 7 . , € 
nxota O€ ev Tois “Axapvetow 6 ’Apicropdns, he remarks as follows :—zapayee 6 
“Eppoyévns tov “Aptotopavny mapiorayta bre ai Kkwpe@diac auddrepa ¢xovot, kai mkpa 
kal yeAoua, Sov kat TovTo aité pnot mapetoayspevoy ev TS emrypapopéerm tov ’"Axapvéwy 
Spdpare 76 Tov AckatorddOos mpdcwnov. not yap ovtas “Oca O17 SéSnypar Thy e€pavrod 
kapoiay | FoOnv dé Baid* mdavy dé Bad’ rérrapa’ | ad & aduvynOnv, \rappoxootoydpyapa. | 
47 9 Hw ’ 2 @ Hw , 99 a \ > a ¢ 4 sy 
hép Ow, ti O HoOnv akvoy xarpnddvos;” Sinyeirat yap €v rovrous Ore AehuTNTAaL pev 
mo\Ad, HoOn Sé ddiya. 7d Sé appoxortoydpyapa emt rod moAda TeOcira’ TO yap 
yrappoxdo.a kal’ éavroy émt wAnOer eridero’ kat yap ws mapa To énrad émtakdota, ovTwS 
‘N A LY , > e “ A a, A > A “a 4, 3 7 XN 
kai mapa TO Wappos Wappoxdota’ Kal 76 ydpyapa bé eri rov mAnOous Ehéyero. yxatpndav 
dé A€yerat H yapd. yaipery ovy hy Ste 6 KN€av eionxOn amatrodpevos mapa TOY OTpaTio~ 
Tey mévre TdXavra, dep aheiiero ard Tov vycwtay, Wa melon Tovs AOnvaiovs emtkovpicat 
rovTois Tovs @dpous. eAumnra dé, dre mpoadoxnoavros airod eigaxOnvat tpayoddy roy 
9 ? , ’ A , , , € “a LY Ss 4 
Aicxirov, C€oyris mapetanxOn, mowntns tpay@dias mdvu Wouyxpds. noOnvat de avis pera 
rov Mécxov (jv S€ otros dhadAos KOap@dds, Gdav dnvevoti mwoddd) Ackibeds ris eionOev 
»” A TN , > 4 A , > >> ’ 3 a > ? 
aptatos KeOap@dds, kai TvOtovixns, dadpevos rb Botwriov. GAN avripporros avis TH evOupia 
4 , > 24 ¢ A , 7 a” > A 4 e > s o 4 ‘ 
Aumrn TovT@ eyévero, re Oy mapexuipe’ Xaipis emi roy SpOrov’ Hv Sé 6 Xaipis KeBap@dds kai 
3 A * ¢ . > A 4 @ iA 
avAnrns pavdos, 6 O€ GpGios avAntiKds vopos ovT@ KadovpEvos. 
K. Cc 
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Knights with shirking their military duties! And hence no doubt it is 
that the Chorus in the present play denounce him as a tapagummdorparov 
(line 247), @ troubler of the cavalry, and devote the Epirrhema and 
Antepirrhema (lines 565-80 and 595-610) to a panegyric of their own 
military services. 

The name of the play should be written as ‘Imme?s not ‘Inns. It 1s 
given as ‘Imze?s in the great Venetian MS., and (with only two exceptions) 
in every other MS. which gives the actual name of the play, and does 
not merely call it, as a few do, dpaya “Inaewv. The exceptions are the 
Ravenna and the 1294 Vatican, the latter a MS. of no independent 
authority. And the Ravenna, though it spells the name ‘Immfs as the 
title of the play, yet spells it “‘Immeis in the prefixed list of the Comedies. 
So in the Life of Aristophanes by Suidas (Life III at the commence- 
ment of this Volume), every MS. gives “Im7eis, as well as ’Axapveis. As 
regards the printed editions, Aldus and Fracini have ‘Iams at the 
commencement of the play, and ‘Imes at the top of every page of the 
text. And every other edition before Brunck, without a single 
exception, gives the title everywhere as ‘Immeis. Brunck altered it to 
‘[aajs, not relying on any authority or principle, but from his mistaken 
idea that Aristophanes was accustomed to employ not what grammarians 
call the ‘“ Hellenic,’ but only what they call the “Attic” forms of 
speech. A few words on this distinction may not be out of place. 

The epithet “ Attic” as applied to language is susceptible of two very 
different interpretations. 

(1) It may mean the ordinary language of the great Attic writers 


1 Gedropmos ev Sexdr@ Bilinmtxev hyoly ore oi immeis euicovy avtov {that is, rov 
KXéwva]. mpomndakicbels yap im atrav Kai mapoguvOels, emeréOn tH modtreiqa, Kat 
SueréXecev eis adrovs Kaka pnxavapevos’ Karnydpyoe yap aitayv as hetootparovytev.— 
Scholiast on Knights 226. No doubt the story of Cleon’s disgorging the five 
talents was mentioned in the same part of the work. “The tenth Book [of the 
Philippics] passed in review the vicissitudes of Athenian policy with the characters 
and acts of the leading statesmen by whom the fortunes of the Attic Republic had 
been guided. It hence obtained the separate title of ‘The Book of Demagogues.’” — 
Mure, Greek Literature, v. p. 519. | 
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which ultimately became the recognized standard, throughout the world, 
for Hellenic prose. Before the period of Athenian ascendancy an author, 
whether he wrote in prose or in verse, would employ the dialect of the 
particular state to which he belonged. But the Athenian empire, while 
it crushed out all literary aspirations amongst the subject allies, 
attracted to Athens herself the learning and talent of the Hellenic mind, 
so that Athens became the metropolis of Hellenic culture, the university 
(so to speak) of the Panhellenic world. And her great writers—her 
dramatists, her historians, her philosophers, her orators—wrought out 
a language which was universally regarded as the most finished specimen 
of the Hellenic tongue; so that thenceforward all writers of Greek 
prose, with hardly an exception, deserted their own particular dialects, 
and followed, or attempted to follow, the language of these illustrious 
Athenians. The Boeotian Plutarch did not retain the dialect of the 
Boeotian Pindar; Dionysius of Halicarnassus did not retain the dialect of 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus; they and the other prose writers, from 
whatever region they hailed—Lucian from Samosata, Athenaeus from 
Naucratis, Polybius from Arcadia, Diodorus from Sicily, and the rest— 
all employed, with more or less purity, the language of Aristophanes and 
Xenophon, of Isocrates and Plato. So did that still more important 
class of writers, the Greek Fathers of the Church, Origen and Clement 
of Alexandria, Athanasius, Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom 
and the ecclesiastical historians, and so on. But, indeed, to enumerate 
the writers who followed the Attic style would be to make an exhaustive 
list of all subsequent Hellenic and Hellenistic writers in prose. For 
the purpose of literary prose all other dialects dropped off, and the Attic 
dialect widened into the universal Hellenic language. Hence this usage 
is described by the grammarians as ‘EAAnvixés, in contradistinction to 
the particular dialects used only by particular peoples. 

(2) But there were some words and forms which, whether from the 
rarity of their employment by Attic writers, or for some other reason, 
were not absorbed into this great stream of Hellenic literature, but were 
left as it were in a backwater, and sunk into mere Attic provincialisms. 

Cc 2 
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These as being used by nobody except by some Attic writers (and by 
them very sparingly) were, to distinguish them from the general Attic, 
which had become the Hellenic, usage, described by the grammarians? as 
"ATTUKGs. 

When and by whom the colossal blunder was started, which supposed 
these “ Attic” provincialisms to have been the regular usage of the 
great Athenian writers, and the “ Hellenic”? forms to have been used 
by some other persons (I know not whom), but wot by the Athenian 
writers, [ am not aware, nor is it necessary to inquire. So far as 
Aristophanes is concerned, Brunck was the first to substitute a few of 
these provincialisms for the genuine language of the Attic writers; but 
he did not fall into the exquisite absurdity of imagining that the 
* Hellenic” forms were not used by the chief Hellenic (that is, the 
Athenian) writers. He recognized that these forms were Attic, but 
supposed that the provincialisms were “more Attic,” whatever that 
expression may mean. But with critics of the new school, the idea that 
Aristophanes did not use the “Hellenic” forms (in reality his regular 
usage) has become a sort of mania; and could the poet see some recent 
editions of his Comedies, he would find them studded with forms which 
he rarely, if ever, employed. 


The description of Cleon in the Knights is avowedly a mere 
caricature; but in all essential points it is in entire accord with the 
few vivid touches by which Thucydides portrays his character. In 


* When Moeris says, for example, dpumernjs, Arrixas* mémetpos EXAnukas, or again, 
cipal, "Attikas’ vouifa, “EAAnvikas, or again, ceusdyOetay "Artik@s* ypedv amroxomy, 
“EdAnuexds, and so on, he does not mean that wérepos, voila, amoxory xpeov, and 
the like were not used by the Attic writers. He means that dSpumerijs, ojua, and 
ceodxGeca were used by Attic writers only, and by no others; whereas the “ Hellenic ” 
words were used by Attic writers and by all subsequent Hellenic prose writers. 
See Appendix to Birds, line 48, and the fourth Additional Note to the Birds. 
I have sometimes spoken of these “Attic” forms as provincialisms: and that is 
what they ultimately became; but of course they were not provincialisms, as 
distinguished from the ‘‘Hellenic’’ forms, in the time of Aristophanes, My 
language on Plutus 546 (Commentary and Appendix) is inaccurate in this respect. 
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the Comedy, as in the History, he is Biaidraros rév wodtrdv; in both, 
he is midavdraros To Sjyo; in both, his chief occupation is to assail 
with calumnies, d:a8ddAew, the leading men in Athenian life; in both, 
he is the most strenuous opponent of peace; and in both for the same 
reason, viz. because in quiet times his rascalities would be more easily 
detected. But in the Knights he is seen in a character which in history 
he was never called upon to sustain. He has fallen from his high estate : 
he can no longer lord it in the Pnyx; he has found a rival who can 
beat him even on his own ground; more violent, more coarse, more 
resourceful in his slanders and rascalities. The bully is bullied, the 
slanderer discredited, the rogue unmasked. 

And even in smaller details, a caricature, to be effective, must 
accurately seize, however much it may exaggerate, the salient features 
of the original. And so from the oratory and methods ascribed to 
Paphlagon, we may reasonably draw some conclusions with regard to 
the oratory and methods really employed by Cleon. 

Thus, it seems impossible to doubt that he was in the habit of 
bringing forward ancient oracles, and prophecies, and visions, in order 
to. impress the Athenians in favour of the policy which he desired them 
to pursue. In the very first description of Paphlagon we are told dé« 
dé xpnopots’ 6 b€ yépwv o1BvddAa (61). He keeps by him a store of 
oracles, the most important of which is stolen by Nicias (116 seq.) ; and 
thereby the way to overthrow him is discovered. In his first contest 
before Demus he quotes his Adyia (797), and in his antagonist’s reply 
he is upbraided for his dreams and oracles (809, 818). When he is 
getting the worst of the struggle, he implores Demus to allow him to 
fetch his oracles (961), and, obtaining permission, brings in an immense 
load of them (997, 1000). And this is followed by a long contest in 
which he and the Sausage-seller quote oracles, one against the other. And - 
in the hour of his final overthrow, he fixes his last hope on an oracle (1229). 

Now all this would be absolutely without point, if it did not hit off, 
in however exaggerated a manner, a noticeable peculiarity in Cleon’s 
mode of addressing the Athenian people. 
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On similar grounds we may be equally sure that he was in the 
habit of employing homely and graphic metaphors, and the language 
of business men (462, 8, &c.); though of course Paphlagon’s perpetual 
use of words drawn from the tanning trade is due to other con- 
siderations. | 

There can be no doubt that he possessed an unusually loud and 
stentorian voice, which could be distinctly heard to the extremity 
of the largest crowd, a matter of no little importance to a public 
speaker. | 

From the pointed way in which he is made to compare himself 
with Themistocles, 6 Qeusorokre? dvtidepic@y (812, 3, 8), we may fairly 
conclude that in some of his speeches, probably in those delivered after 
his triumphant return from Sphacteria, he had spoken of himself 
as having rivalled the achievements of that illustrious Athenian. 
And the address to the Demus épaoris 7° elul ods, PAG Té ce would 
hardly have been emphasized, as we find it in Knights 732, 738, 
and 1341, had it not been intended to recall the well-known phraseology 
of Cleon. Many other passages will occur to the careful reader in 
which Paphlagon may seem to be imitating the real language or 
manner of the demagogue; but of course it would be easy to push 
inferences of this sort too far. We have seen at the commencement 
of this Introduction the testimony which Aristophanes himself bears to 
his oratorical vigour and ingenuity. 


The Knights was the first Comedy exhibited by Aristophanes in 
his own name. Probably he felt that this bold attack on the triumphant 
demagogue might involve all concerned in great danger, and was unwilling 
that Callistratus, in whose name his Comedies had hitherto been pro- 
duced, should be exposed to so serious a risk. Of Callistratus our records 
tell us nothing more for ten years; when Aristophanes used his name 
for the Birds in 414 B.c., as he did for the Lysistrata in 411 B.c. The 
three extant Comedies which followed the Knights—-the Clouds, the 
Wasps, and the Peace—were all exhibited in his own name. Meanwhile, 
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he seems to have taken into his confidence another friend, Philonides, 
in whose name he exhibited the Rehearsal in 422 8.c. and the Amphiaraus 
in 414.3.c.; and long afterwards the Frogs in 405 B.c. It seems probable 
that Philonides was a younger man than Callistratus, and survived him 
for some years. 

Aristophanes, we know, declared! that Eupolis had borrowed largely 
from the Knights for the purpose of his attack, in the Maricas, upon 
the demagogue Hyperbolus; and further that he had spoiled what 
he borrowed. And Eupolis retorted? that he had himself assisted 
Aristophanes in the composition of the Knights. The fact that the 
young poets assisted and borrowed from each other is both natural 
and pleasing; and their recriminations must not be taken too seriously. 
They were part of the entertainment, and the audience would thoroughly 
enjoy the charges and countercharges of their favourites, well knowing 
that no real offence was intended or would be taken. Of the Maricas 
very few fragments survive, and we cannot tell to what extent that 
Comedy was really indebted to the Knights. It is not, I think, 
absolutely certain that Eupolis is included among the poets who are 
charged in the Clouds (line 559) with copying the Aristophanic simile 
of the eels (Knights 864-7); and perhaps the only passage in the 
Knights which we can with anything like confidence pronounce to have 
been introduced into the Maricas is the statement of the Sausage-seller 
in lines 188, 9 odé povorkiy emtorayar | wARY ypapypdrov, Quinctilian 
(Inst. Or. I. x. 18) observing that in the Comedy of Eupolis “ Maricas, 


. Etrokts ev tov Mapixay mpatiotoy mapeihkucey 


exotpévas rovs juerépous “Imméas xaxds xaxos.—Clouds 553, 4. 
* In the Baptae. The lines are preserved by the Scholiast on Clouds 554 
Kakeivous Tovs ‘Inméas 
guvenoinoa TO haraxp@ TovTw, Kadwpnodpny. 
They are in the metre which Aristophanes employed in the Parabasis Proper of 
the Clouds, the Eupolideian epichoriambic, which is based on the trochaic tetra- 
meter catalectic, but with the substitution of a choriamb for the third and fourth 
feet, and with the right to substitute a spondee and in some cases an iamb in 
places where, in the ordinary metre, only a trochee would be permissible. The 
scheme of the metre is given in Gaisford’s note to Hephaestion xvi. 4. 
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qui est Hyperbolus, niizd se ex musicis scire nist hteras confitetur '.”’ 
This remark, however, must certainly, as in the Knights, have been 
connected with the qualifications of a Demagogue. On the other hand 
the contribution of Eupolis to the Knights is identified by the old 
grammarians, either from some ancient tradition or as the result of 
their own critical acumen, with the whole or a part of the Second 
Parabasis*. And it certainly seems to me that if we are to trace a 
stranger’s hand in any part of the Knights, it is to be found in this 
Parabasis. There is no parallel in these Comedies to the obscure and 
involved language of the Strophe and Antistrophe. The lyrics of 
Aristophanes are models of crispness and lucidity. The thought is 
always clear, and the language aptly fitted to the thought. But im 
both these odes, and not merely in one of them, the thoughts and the 
language are alike confused and cumbrous. The Epirrhema is couched 
throughout in a tone of concentrated indignation, such as we find in 
the Roman Satirist, without a touch of the lightness and humour which 


1 Ts it possible that Quinctilian is confusing the Maricas with the Knights? 
The idea has often occurred to me, but I think it quite impossible. He was a very 
accurate writer. He is here considering the connexion between ypdypara and 
povotk) in Greek education; and brings forward in succession the evidence of 
(amongst others) Sophron, Eupolis, Aristophanes, and Menander. The very next 
words after those quoted in the text are ‘‘ Aristophanes quoque non uno loco sic 
institui pueros antiquitus solitos esse demonstrat.” So that he is in this very 
passage distinguishing the Maricas of Eupolis from the works of Aristophanes. 
Then in Eupolis it is the existing demagogue to whom the remark applies; 
In Aristophanes it applies not to the existing demagogue, but to the stranger 
introduced to supplant him. Add to this that we are to expect similarities between 
the Maricas and the Knights; and I think that no reasonable person can doubt 
the accuracy of Quinctilian’s statement. 

2 Evmodis év trois Barras pynoly bre cuverroinoev Aptotoaver Tovs ‘Inmeéas. Eyer € 
Ty TedeuTaiay TlapdBacwv.—Scholiast on Clouds 554. 

ex Tod ‘‘ doris ovy rovoitoy dvdpa” Paci tives EimdAtOos eivar rnv TapaBaow.—Scholiast 
on Knights 1291. 

The latter statement is plainly erroneous. It might as well be said that the 
contribution of Eupolis commenced in the middle of a sentence. And, indeed, the 
un-Aristophanic element is even more perceptible in what precedes, than in what 
follows, the words doris ody rotodrov dvdpa. 
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we are accustomed to associate with the satire of Aristophanes. It 
would certainly seem more appropriate to the poet whom Persius dis- 
tinguished by the special epithet of the angry, “iratum Eupolidem.” 
And, indeed, as if for the very purpose of showing how different his 
own treatment would have been, Aristophanes in the Wasps, which 
is the complement of the Knights, introduces the very same subject 
in the very same place (1275-88), and deals with the vice of Ariphrades 
and the musical skill of his brother Arignotus in such a fashion that, 
even if the passage were anonymous, any one gifted with the least 
discernment would say This is from the hand of Aristophanes. And 
finally the Antepirrhema, the meeting of the triremes to discuss the 
proposed expedition under the command of Hyperbolus, is conceived 
in a vein of humour nowhere else discoverable in these Comedies. It 
is perhaps worthy of notice that Hyperbolus, whom Aristophanes 
does not elsewhere deem worthy of serious comment, appears to have 
been the special object of Eupolis’s aversion. It seems to me, therefore, 
that throughout this Second Parabasis, and not merely in the latter 
part of it, we find traces of the mind and hand of some writer other 
than Aristophanes. But whether it is solely the work of Eupolis, or 
whether the two young poets co-operated in producing it, is a very 
different question, and one on which it is extremely difficult to give 
any decided answer. Anyhow, as it forms part of an Aristophanic 
Comedy, it is customary, and seems right, to refer to it as if it were 
the work of Aristophanes. 

Is a guess permissible, for of course it can be only a guess, as to the 
reason of the co-operation of Eupolis in this Second Parabasis? It 
seems to me probable that Aristophanes originally intended the Comedy 
to conclude with the final overthrow of Cleon, and that it was only 
by an afterthought that he resolved to add a description of Demus, 
rejuvenated and delivered from the sway of the Demagogues. And 
this would almost necessitate a Second Parabasis, in order to account 
for the time required for the regeneration of Demus. And if the notion 
occurred to Aristophanes only at the last moment, it may well have 
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formed a subject of discussion between the two young poets, and 
Kupolis may have offered to supply, or assist in the composition of, 
the Second Parabasis. There are many signs that it was put together 
im haste, as if to meet a sudden emergency, such as the circumstance 
that the anecdote about Cleonymus, and the story about the triremes 
which immediately follows, are both inartistically introduced by the 
same word gaol, they say; a word which, indeed, commences a third 
verse only three lines below. 


The poetical translations of the Knights, though few in number, are 
of the highest class. They are by Thomas Mitchell, a.p. 1820; the 
Right Honourable John Hookham Frere, 1840; Benjamin Dann Walsh, 
1848; and Leonard Hampson Rudd, 1867. Excellent as are all Frere’s 
translations, he is at his best in the Knights, whilst Mitchell’s version 
of the Parabasis Proper is perhaps the most striking presentation of 
Aristophanes in English, For the publication of my own translation 
I must offer the same excuse and apology that in the Introduction to the 
Acharnians I offered for publishing my translation of that play. 


Eastwoop, STRAWBERRY HILL, 
August, 1909. 


By the kindness of Professor Maurice Croiset I am allowed to 
insert here the following extract from his admirable little treatise on 
“ Aristophane et les partis 4 Athénes,” Paris; Albert Fontemoing, 1906. 


Tl (Cléon) semble avoir eu en partage certaines qualités d’orateur, et méme 
homme d’Etat, qui, en s’associant & ses défauts, non seulement les 
dissimulérent en partie, mais les rendirent méme quelquefois agréables au 
peuple. Une assurance imperturbable, une voix puissante qui remuait la 
foule, une sorte de sans-géne qui scandalisait les gens comme il faut, mais 
qui ne déplaisait pas & la multitude. Ses clameurs méme, sa gesticulation 
véhémente, les injures qu’il lan¢ait & ses adversaires, tout cela réuni faisait 
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qu’il ne ressemblait & personne. Ajoutons qu’il possédait une intelligence 
claire, apte a simplifier les choses, une logique tranchante, qui procédait 
volontiers par déductions inflexibles, et qui imposait ses conclusions par 
une rigueur systématique. Thucydide nous dit qu'il était trés violent et 
qu’il savait mieux que personne persuader le peuple’. La persuasion elle- 
méme avait chez lui quelque chose de violent. Elle provenait de l’élan 
brutal de son argumentation, qui, s’attachant & quelques idées absolues, 
écartait les considérations multiples ot: s’attardent les esprits étendus et 
réfléchis. I] avait, sur ses adversaires, modérés et politiques, la supé- 
riorité de fait qu’ont les dogmatiques intransigeants lorsquwils s’adressent 
& un public indécis et d’ailleurs épris des idées qui semblent claires. Il 
savait dégager, du milieu des sentiments confus de la multitude, certains 
principes, qu'il formulait en termes impérieux, et, en les énon¢ant ainsi, 1] 
donnait un corps aux passions populaires, dont il se faisait le serviteur 
pour dominer I’Etat 2. 

Au dedans, sa politique tendait & détruire ce que les classes supérieures 
gardaient encore d’influence. Aristote le juge d’un mot tres expressif: 
“‘Oest lui, dit-il, qui semble avoir le plus contribué & corrompre le peuple 
par ses propres instincts*.” Ce jugement est sans doute celui des 
adversaires de Cléon ; mais il est difficile de douter qu’a tout prendre il ne 
soit & peu pres juste. Il ressort en effet de histoire de cette période que 
V’institution démocratique s’y altéra de plus en plus, par le développement 
des instincts dangereux qu’elle portait en elle-méme ; et, comme Cléon fut 
alors Phomme d’Etat le plus écouté du peuple, il est certain qu’il contribua 
grandement & cette altération. C’est du reste ce que dit également 
Thucydide, en caractérisant les politiciens qui succédérent & Péricles: il 
fait remarquer que celui-ci conduisait vraiment le peuple, au lieu de se 
laisser conduire par lui. ‘“ Au contraire, ajoute-t-il, ceux qui vinrent apres 
lui, n’ayant pas de supériorité marquée les uns sur les autres et désirant 
pourtant se surpasser mutuellement, durent s’efforcer de plaire a la 
multitude, et ils lui laissérent diriger les affaires *.” Cela, il est vrai, n’est 
pas dit spécialement de Cléon; mais Cléon, & n’en pas douter, est le 
premier visé par cette observation décisive. Flatter la démocratie, en se 


1 Thucydide, i. 36. 

* Ce caractére de logicien dur et brutal me parait ressortir trés vivement des 
discours que lui préte Thucydide dans l’affaire des Mityléniens. 

5 Aristote, République des Athéniens, ¢. xxviii. * Thucydide, 11. 65. 10. 
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faisant le complaisant de ses instincts, qui d’ailleurs étaient probablement 
aussi les siens, tel était le fond de sa politique’. Ajoutons-y les accusa- 
tions incessantes devant les tribunaux, par lesquelles il se faisait une 
réputation de vigilance et de dévouement au bien public, en méme temps 
qu’il entretenait les soupgons auxquels le peuple n’était que trop porté *. 

Au dehors, il tendait a exciter incessamment l’ambition imprudente 
d’Athenes. La prépondérance maritime, dont Périclés voulait qu’on se 
contentat, ne lui suffisait plus. D’accord avec les sentiments secrets du 
peuple et surtout des gens du Pirée, il faisait briller & leurs yeux la vision 
flatteuse ou le réve décevant d’un grand empire. Et dans ces questions, 
ou la prudence, la mesure, le discernement du possible eussent été si 
nécessaires, il portait son intransigeance habituelle. Il n’admettait ni les 
ménagements ni les insuccés. Thucydide déclare formellement qu'il resta 
jusqu’a la fin le principal obstacle & la paix, du cété des Athéniens’. 
‘Mon but, dit le Paphlagonien & Démos dans les Cawaliers, c’est de te faire 
régner sur tous les Grecs*.” Si le mot n’est pas historique, il résume du 
moins la politique que dut professer Cléon. Les gens de mer, et tous ceux 
qui vivaient a Athénes du commerce avec l’étranger, avaieont au fond le 
désir et le besoin d’extension incessante, qui semblent étre, par une loi 
naturelle, ceux des grandes puissances maritimes. Cléon flattait cet 
instinct, comme il flattait tous les instincts populaires. Il montrait ce 
réve comme stirement réalisable, & la seule condition qu’on ne cédat jamais, 
et qu’on se gardat bien de relacher, au nom de vains scrupules d’humanité, 
Vautorité “impériale,” créée par les événements eux-mémes et par la force 
des choses. C’était le théoricien d’une domination toujours croissante, 
établie et entretenue au moyen d’une énergie inflexible. 

Aristophane ne pouvait pas ne pas étre l’adversaire déclaré d’un tel 


1 C’est ce qui ressort des quelques faits précis qui nous sont connus. L’élévation 
du salaire des juges, quoi qu’on en ait dit, ne répondait pas & un autre dessein 
(Aristophane, Cavaliers, 255; Scol., Guépes, 88). Se rappeler aussi le réle de 
Cléon dans les pourparlers de 425 (Thucydide, iv. 22). 

2 Aristophane, Cavaliers, 256. La question de savoir si Cléon était de bonne ou 
de mauvaise foi, intéressé ou court d’esprit, me parait secondaire. L’histoire est 
juge, non de sa conscience, mais de son réle. Ceux qui ont cherché a le réhabiliter 
auraient dfi essayer de montrer une circonstance au moins ow il ait exercé sur le 
peuple une influence utile. S’il l’a, au contraire, toujours poussé du cdté ot il 
inclinait secrétement, le jugement d’Aristote et celui de Thucydide sont justifies. 

* Thucydide, v. 16. * Aristophane, Cavaliers, 797. 
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homme et de ceux qui lui ressemblaient. Il était par nature, indé- 
pendamment de tout grief personnel, et presque sans réflexion. 

Le dissentiment, entre eux, portait d’abord sur les choses essentielles de 
la politique. Aristophane, nous avons dit plus haut pour quelles causes, 
appartenait de coeur et d’Ame & une démocratie modérée, attachée au sol et 
aux traditions, ennemie des violences et des témérités, peu sympathique 
aux discoureurs, et tras opposée & ces proces incessants qui troublaient la 
cité et ne profitaient qu’aux politiciens. Quant aux ambitions conquérantes 
des gens du Pirée, elles lui étaient totalement étrangéres. Comme les gens 
de la campagne, généralement, il ne comprenait, en fait de guerre, que la 
guerre défensive, limitée & la protection du territoire?. Les entreprises 
lointaines, ot: Athénes prodiguait son sang et son argent, lui paraissaient 
une sorte de folie criminelle. En somme, tout ce qui constituait le pro- 
gramme politique de Cléon lui était odieux. Dissidence premiere et 
ardente, que son imagination vive, sa sensibilité de poéte et son Apreté 
satirique excitaient sans cesse et enflammaient. 

Et, sous ce dissentiment, il y en avait un autre, plus profond encore ; 
un conflit moins politique que moral et national. Le caractare athénien, — 
tel que l’avaient fait la race, la tradition et les événements, subissait une 
crise, au commencement de la guerre du Péloponése. 

Thucydide, dans le discours qu'il attribue & Périclés et qwil dit avoir 
été prononcé par lui dans lV’hiver de 481-4380, a défini ce caractare en 
Vidéalisant. Ce que ’homme d’Etat loue surtout, c’est la douceur char- 
mante des moeurs athéniennes, l’absence de contrainte, la liberté de la vie 
privée, exempte de toute surveillance jalouse, une justice bienveillante, 
un got d’élégance simple qui embellissait existence, une hospitalité 
confiante, la bonne grace aimable et la facilité des relations, enfin une 
sorte de souplesse native, qui permettait a chacun de réaliser toutes ses 
aptitudes sans s’assujettir & une discipline dure et triste*. Tout cela 
semble pris sur le fait par un observateur de premier ordre, qui, ayant 
vécu dans diverses parties de la Gréce, a pu juger apres comparaison. Et 
si, dans la réalité, ces qualités étaient mélangées de défauts, que Vhistorien 
a lui-méme notés ailleurs, on ne peut douter en tout cas que le tableau ne 
soit exact dans l’ensemble. O’était bien 1a, sauf correction de détail, le 


* Aristophane, Assemblée des femmes, 197. Cf. J. Beloch, Die attische Politik, 
pp. 138, 14. 
* Thucydide, i. ii, c. xxxvii-xli. 
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caractére d’Athenes vers 431 et ce qui en faisait vraiment une ville 
unique dans le monde grec. Or, la politique démagogique tendait 
a Valtérer gravement. Elle apportait avec elle et propageait rapidement 
dans la cité les soupcons, les haines, l’esprit de parti. Par la déformation 
de Vinstitution judiciaire, elle inquiétait et exaspérait les uns, tandis qu’elle 
développait chez les autres une malveillance égoiste; par les exces de 
pouvoir de l’assemblée, elle transformait la démocratie en despotisme ; 
enfin, par l’outrance de son impérialisme, elle rendait le peuple tyrannique 
et quelquefois cruel. 

Personne n’était plus Athénien & lancienne mode qu’Aristophane, bien 
que tres moderne & certains égards, et personne done ne dut avoir plus 
vivement que lui le sentiment de cette crise. Comment sa libre et 
expansive nature, joyeuse et vive, amie des fétes, des gais propos, de la vie 
facile, n’aurait-elle pas eu horreur de cet esprit sectaire qu’elle sentait 
grandir autour d’elle? la démagogie haineuse, les tribunaux méchants, 
la guerre prolongée pour des intéréts particuliers aux dépens du bien public, 
c’était de quoi révolter ce représentant passionné de la vieille franchise, si 
attaché & son Attique paisible et bienveillante. Sa polémique est issue 
de la. Et on peut dire qu’elle se raméne 4 cela tout entire. Car, au 
fond, lorsqu’il attaquera Euripide, Socrate, et méme la musique nouvelle, 
avec autant de vivacité, ou peu s’en faut, que Cléon ou Lamachos, la cause 
de sa colére sera peut-étre toujours la méme. Ce qu’il défendra contre les 
novateurs, & tort ou a raison, ce sera toujours le naturel athénien, tel qu’il 
se le représente, tel qu'il le sent en lui-méme, tel qu’il le voit dans la 
tradition. Il en a aimé comme personne la spontanéité vive, la droiture 
héréditaire, la simplicité gracieuse, et, sous les dehors moqueurs, la bonté 
native. 

Voila ce qu'il ne faut pas perdre de vue pour bien apprécier ses relations 
avec les partis. A coup stir, dans la lutte ou il était engagé, il a subi des 
influences passagéres, il a recherché des alliances utiles, il a pu méme se 
préter parfois & certains desseins politiques. Tout cela demande & étre 
étudié et discuté de prés, & propos de chacune de ses piéces. Mais, de 
prime abord, il est essentiel de se dire, qu’& proprement parler, Aristophane 
n’a été d’aucun parti. Fils de la campagne et de la tradition athénienne, 
e’est au nom de la terre natale qu’il parle, et c’est ’ame d’Athénes qu'il 
défend contre ceux qu'il considére comme ses corrupteurs. 
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YIIOOESEIS 1. 
I, 


To dpapa todro moteira: eis Kdéwva, tov “AOnvaiov Snpaywyér. 
broKeta: Oe os Tladdayav, vedynros, SovrAetav To Aru, Kal rpoays- 
fevos map avT@ mepirrorepov. émiTiOenévav O& atdt@ Suoiy Toiv 
GpodovAowv, Kal Kardé Tiva Abyta Tovnpia Oidonpov addravTomddrnv 
‘Ayopakpirov émayévrow, os émitpomedee tov Onpov Taev ‘AOnvaiar, 
aitol? of 'AOnvatwy immeis cvAdkaBévres ev Xopod ocyjpart mapagat- 
vovtar oh av mpomnrakigopevos 6 KAéwv ayavaxrel, Kat dtevey els 
ixaves mepi Tob avérepos? civat TOY éevavTioupévay, has oS TVVOLe- 
pokéras éx THS moAEws E€eAGv * pds THY Bovdyy tera. SidEavros dé 
kal ToD dANavToT@Aov Kara médas, of immels mepi TE TOU ToLNTOD TLVa 
Kat Tov Tpoydvey, éTt O€ Kal TOY cuyKiWduvevévToY ocdhiclY ert TaAis 
pedxas immo >, wpos Tovs toAiras ddporépws diadéyovTat. 6 TE ahrAav- 
TOT@ANS Tepiyeyevnuévos év BovAH pddAa yedoiws tot KAéwvos kai 


1 All these Arguments are found in 
the chief Venetian MS. (V.), and, except 
where otherwise mentioned, stand here 
as they are given in that edition. The 
first Argument is also found in P. F, F’. 
and some other MSS. The Ravenna 
MS. has no Arguments for this play. 

2 adrot ol A@nvaioy Aldus, vulgo. V. has 
de after atroit. The words are omitted 
in P. F. FE. 

3 dydrepos P. F. F*, Aldus, vulgo. 
ddoyatepos V. 

4 So all the MSS. 
The 


EK THs Toews. 
kata THs moAcws Aldus, vulgo. 


participle is omitted in all the MSS. 
and in all editions before Bergk who, 
retaining the unauthorized xard, in- 
serted d:aBadGyv. But there is no ground 
for rejecting the e« of the MSS. and 
I have therefore inserted é&eAav, the 
word put into Cleon’s mouth in Wasps 
1230, ex triode ths yns e&ehav. 

5 imrev. This word, omitted in V., 
was first inserted by Brunck, apparently 
from his Parisian MSS., but in Velsen’s 
edition it is said to be omitted in P. and 
in the other MSS. 
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Aadopodpevos avdis att@ mpocépxerat: exkaderapévou de Tod Kréwvos 
Tov Ajjwov, mporeAOay otros Stadepopévwy! axpoarar Aoyov de 
ToAGV yevopévov kata Tob Kréwvos, Tod “Ayopaxpirov pan évtéxvas 
Tos émivonmact, Kal Tais Owreias, Kal mpooért Tals éx TGV Aoylov 
brepBorals Kparobvros, KaTa& puxpov 6 Ajpos Tots Adyows cuvepéeAkeTau. 
deicavros d& Tod KAéwvos, kdmi 75 Yropifev tov Anjpov dppnoavTos, 
avriupapifery &repos éyxeipel. Kai TédXos Tod Anuou tiv éxarépov 
kioTnv ovvlévtos, eiTa THs pev Kevns, THS Sé TOO KAé€wvos peoris 
evpebeions, eheyxOeis airds ws mepibavas? ra Tob Ajpou KAérrov 
exBddAdeTau® THs emiTpoTeias. peta Tadra dé To ddAdNaYTOTeAOV Toy 
Ajpov dderjoavros, cira vedtepov é€auris els rovudaves yeyovéra 
mpoayayovros, KXéwy* mrepixeiuevos thy te Ayopaxpitov oxeviy éri 
Tmapaderypariop@ Oia péons morAEws aAAaVTOTOAGY ava pépos Kai TH 
TEXYN XpNodpevos mépmeTat. Kal y émiTpoTy T® adNavTOTeAN Tapa- 


didorar. 76 dt Spapa Tdv dyav Kad@s metroinpéver. 


"Ediddyn® 7d Spaua emt Srparoxdéovs apxovros Onpovig eis 
Ajvasa, dv atdtot rot “Apicropdvovs: Kat mperos nv ®. dedrepos 


Kparivos Sarvpos. tplros ‘Aptoropévns Trodpédpors. 


1 dSiahepopevoy Aldus, vulgo. dsadepo- 
pevos P. StapOetpopevor V.F. Stapeiper 
vous (with dxpoardas) F°, 

? repipaves, Brunck. wepipavis, MSS., 
Aldus. 

5 éxBddderat, V. Aldus. éxei Oarépa, 
P.F.F®  etxet Oarép, Brunck. 

* Kiéov, and just below, mapadey- 
pariouo, Kuster. KAéwvos and mapadety- 
patiopov MSS., Aldus. 

> In V. this paragraph, the only thing 


of importance in these Arguments, is 
written in the margin of the First 
Argument. It is also found in F. 
and F°, 

6 «paros nv. After these words V. 
inserts évica, probably as an explanation. 
F. and F°. have mpé@roy evika. But mporos 
nv is @ very common form in the didas- 
caliae, and the form mpéroy (or mparos) 
évixa is never used. For Sarvpos V. has 
Zayupots. 
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IT}, 


‘O ckomis ait@ mpos To Kabedely Kiéwva. odTos yap Bupoomedns 
~ 3 3 “~ 
dv éxpéte tov AOnvaiwy éx mpoddoews roratrys. AOnvaior modu 
> 7 “~ 
IIvAov, Acyonévny Shaxrnpiav, éwoArdpkovy dua Anpoabévovs orparnyod 
* ~ 5) ~ 
kat Nixiovy @y oTparnyayv xpovicdyTwy édvayxépaivoy of AOnvaio.. 
Kat eis éxxAnoiav ovvedOdvTav atvrav Kal adnpovotvToy, KrA€éwy Tis ? 
7 > \ ¢ 7 7 , ‘\ ¢ 7 oS 
BupooreAns avacras brécyeTo decpiovs hépety Tovs vTEevavTiovs ciow 
ciKoolv Hmep@v, ei oTparnyos aipebein® Srep Kal yéyove. KaTad Tas 
; > zn 3 e 
droaxévets ovY EaTpaTHyEel, KUKOY THY TOA. Eh ols pH éeveyKov 
las ~ > “~ lo 
‘Apioroddévns xabinor 76 tev ‘Imméwv Spapa dt abrobd, émel Toy 
oKevoTrol@y ovdels émAdoato 76 Tod KAéwvos mpocwmoyv did oBor, 
kai Ta pev mpara Kimret hoBovpevos- cira mpophavels avros advedidake 
TO Opapa, 
"Eotkey 6 wpodroyifwv «var Anpoobévns, os exkekuyKe mept Tv 
ITdAov wroAtopkiay, adnpéOn O€ THY otpatnyiav tm KXéovos trrocyo- 
7 4 ~ ? ? ? 4) ‘\ Ildv a ys 
péevov rote Tois AOnvatos mwapaoticacba: tiv Iddov eiow etxoow 
e “ A XN , 6 é N \ ‘\ “ ~ € 2 
Huepav: 6 Kai KaTopOace dia 76 Ta TAEioTA THS AABTEwS TpoTeE- 
nwovncba: Anpoobéver. otxe SE ws Emi olkias deomoTiKys TroteioOat Tov 
Aoyov: ein & dv Seoworns 6 OHpmos, oikia  wodts. Odlkérar dé Sdo 
Tot Ajpov mpodoyifovet, Kak@s mdayovTes B76 Kréwvos. 6 dé xopos 
’ ~ ¢ ? b ] a WA \ XX ¢ 4 \ 4 ? , 
€k Tov ‘Imméwy EoTiv, of Kal E(npiwmoayv Tov KrA€wva wevte Taddvra 
ei Owpodokia &AbvTa. Eéyovar O€ TeY oikeToy Tov pev civar Anpocbévny, 


tov 0 Nexiav, iva wor Snunydpot of dvo. 


+ This Argument is full of the most Vol. V, p. xlv of this edition. I should 
absurd inaccuracies, historical and not have thought it worth inserting, 
otherwise, so glaring that itis unneces- had it not been the cause of the 
sary to point them out. Itis also found unfortunate substitution made by some 
in P. F. and M., and is probably by the recent editors of the names Oikérns A 
same hand which wrote the article on and Oixérns B for the names of Demo- 
the “Frogs” in M. entitled oxomés rou sthenes and Nicias. 
napévros Spdyaros. See note (1) in *%msP.F.M. Ald. ras V. 


K, d 


( 


-) 


‘loréov é7u efs rétrapa pépn Sinpnro 6 Syyos tov AOnvaiwy, «is 


TevTakoglopmedipvous, eis émméas, eis Cevyiras Kal eis OAras'. 


IIT 2, 


APISTO@ANOYTS [FPAMMATIKOY. 


Ilapdéye: twa Kdéwva, tov Kadotvpmevor 


IladAayova, kétt BupcoméAny, mixpérara 


KatecSiovTd Twas TH KOLVa ypHmara: 


7 3 ah ? »> 2 A 
kay ° Tapadoylope@ diabépovT eEppwpévas 


a&\NavroméAnv, ed0éws TE TKATOpaYOY, 


~~) ~ 
meabevra* FT émiBécbat ody immedoiy Ticly, 


év T® XOp@” Tapotel, TH TOV TpayLaToV 


apy Kréwvds 7 év péom Karnyopely °. 


a 3 
éyévero Tobr* é€émecev 6 Kiéwy trayKdkos: 


6 dé oxaTopdyos Ervxe mpoedpias Kadi. 


* Asan historical fact this is of course 
quite accurate. But if the writer 
means to identify the inmeis of the 
play with the immeis of the Solonian 
constitution, he is altogether wrong. 
The matter is considered in the Intro- 
duction. 

2 In V. this Argument is written in 
the margin of the First Argument, and 
entitled “Apioropdvovs ypappatixod tr6- 
Oeots inméwy. It is so difficult to decipher 
that I prefer to rely upon Velsen’s 
interpretation of it rather than upon 
my own. It is also found in F, and F°. 


8 kav Portus, who appears to have 
been the first to write this Argument 
as verse. ev MSS. Ald. xai, Bergk.— 
diabeporvr’ and (in the next line) eddéws 
ve are Kuster’s suggestions for the 
Stahopodyr’ and «dOews (without re) of V. 
and Ald. 

4 recbevraT and immevow Portus, for 
the weoOévr’ and inmeto. of the MSS. 
and Aldus. 

5 é€vy ro xopo MSS. 
tois €v xop@ Portus. 

6 


ev xopo Aldus. 


katnyopeiy Bergk. karnyopet MSS. 


Aldus. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


P. 52, text, line 366. For XO, read AH. 


IWWEI(IS 


«= 


TA TOT APAMATOS IITPOSOIA 


AHMOS. 

TIAPAATON 

NIKIAS OLKETAL. 
AHMOSOENH®S 
AAAANTOTIOAHS. 
XOPOS ITTMEQN. 


B 


IWWEIS 


AH. 


3 A A ~ 
larraraiaé TOY KaKov, taTTarail. 


kakos TladAayéva Tov vedyyrov Kakov 


avrato. BovAats amovécetay of eo. 


3 & x 4 3 ‘ 2 7 
ef ov yap Elanppyoev Els THY OlKLay, 


mwAnyas del mpoorpiBerat Tols oiKérats. 5 


NI. 
avtais dtaBodais. 


NI. 


Kkakos Kabdrep ov. 


Kadkiota O70 obrds ye mparos Tladaaydvey 
AH. © kakddatpov, mas exes ; 
AH. deipé vuy mpécenrd’, iva 


évvavriay kravoopev OdrdpTrOV vopoy. 


The scene in the Knights in some 
respects resembles the scene in the 
Acharnians. In the foreground is a 
loose arrangement of stones, which will, 
later on, be taken to represent the Pnyx. 
Behind are the usual three houses. The 
central house, with a harvest-wreath 
suspended over the door, is the abode 
of Demus; whilst the others will pre- 
sently be utilized for the purposes of 
Paphlagon and the Sausage-seller. At 
the back of the scene, stretched from 
the wepiaxros or revolving pillar on one 
side of the stage to the wepiaxros on the 
other, is a painted representation of 
the great Propylaea, the entrance to 
the Athenian Acropolis. Out of the 
house of Demus run two slaves, howling, 
and rubbing their limbs, as if they had 
just been receiving a severe castigation. 


Their masks are fashioned into portraits 
of the two famous Athenian generals, 
Nicias and Demosthenes. 

6. mpdros Taddaydver] First (by which 
he means worst) of Paphlagons. os ravrev 
pey vray Twovnpay, eEatperas O€ Tov KA€éw- 
vos, says the Scholiast. Nicias, while 
taking up his comrade’s lamentation, 
changes the construction ; speaking as if 
the other had used the words dméAaro 
IladAayoy instead of Tad\aydva azode- 
aetav of Geoi. 

7. avrais StaBodais| Calumnies and all. 
To denounceand calumniate the generals 
and other officers of state was Cleon’s 
habitual practice. The word is applied 
to him infra 45, 64, 288, 486, 491; and 
see the note on Acharnians 378: so 
Thue. iv. 27. He did not wish for 
Peace, says Thucydides v. 16, because 


THE KNIGHTS 


DemostHENES. O! O! This Paphlagon, with all his wiles, 
This newly-purchased pest, I wish the Gods 
Would “utterly abolish and destroy”! 
.For since he entered, by ill-luck, our house, 
He’s always getting all the household flogged. 
Nicras. I wish they would, this chief of Paphlagons, 


Him and his lies! 


Nic. Bad, like yourself. 


Dz. Ha! how feel you, poor fellow ? 
Dr. Then come, and let us wail 


A stave of old Olympus, both together. 


he would then be karadavéorepos kaxoup- 
yav Kal dmuorérepos SuaBdd\Xov. 

8. xabdmep ot] ‘‘ And so are you for 
that matter,” as Frere translates it. 
The speaker is inclined to resent the 
tone of patronizing superiority which 
Demosthenes assumes, and the uncom- 
plimentary @ xaxdSatpov with which he 
addresses him, For this is a mode of 
address which commonly involves a 
spice of disparagement, if not of vitu- 
peration. See, for example, infra 1195, 
Clouds 1293, Birds 672, 890, 1569, 1604, 
Frogs 1058. For a similar little ebul- 
lition of petulance on the part of Nicias, 
see infra 73. 

9. Evvavdiay] In concert. Olympus is 
the old Phrygian musician who flour- 
ished, it is supposed, in the seventh 
century, and to whose influence is at- 
tributed the development of flute-music 


amongst the Hellenic peoples. ‘“ He is 
never,” says K. O. Miller, ‘‘ mentioned 
as a poet; he is simply a musician. 
His nomes, indeed, seem to have been 
originally executed on the flute alone, 
without singing; and he himself, in 
the tradition of the Greeks, was cele- 
brated as a flute-player.”’—Greek Litera- 
ture xii. § 8. The original form of the 
name, Ovdvumos, 1s found also in Eur. 
Iph. in Aul. 578, where Paris is pictured 
as a shepherd, Spvyiay atA@y Ovdvprov 
These old 
forms lingered on in proper names, says 
Dobree, instancing Neoptolemus and 
Archeptolemus; but no doubt their 
retention is mainly due to the exigen- 
cies of metre. A musical vépos was a 
piece of music arranged to the words of 
a poetical text, Col. Mure, Greek Lit. 
ii 1.§ 9. 


KaNdpots pipnata mvelor. 
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AH. ti xivupipel’ dAdos ; odk expiv Cnteiv Tiva 


cornplay vov, AAG ph KAdewv Ere; 


AH. ov pev ovv pot Eye, 


NI. vraévu Kades, 


> 

NI. tis ov yévoir’ dv; Eve ov. 

iva py pdyopa. NI. pa rov “Arddd@ ’yo pév ov: 

GX ele Oappav, cira Kaya oot dpdoo. 15 
AH. més dv od pot A€Eeras ape xp A€yeuv ; 
NI. a@AX. ovK évt pot Td Opérre. ms dy ovv Tore 

we x oN >A lon ~ 

eliotn’ dy add Onra KoprpeupiTriKas ; 
AH. ph pot ye, eh pol, py dvackavdikions: 

GAN’ edpé TLV’ arréKivov aid Tod Seamérov. 20 
NI. Aéye dF “ pordopev” Evvexés Hdi EvrldaBov. 
AH. kai 6% Aéyw: pordoper. NI. €€dmricde viv 

“atts hall rod « wodopev.” AH. adre. 

ef v4 “~ b ? “A ? 

oomrep Sehbpevos viv arpéya mperov réye 

TO “ podwpev, eita 0 “ avr,” Katemdéyov muKvov. 25 
AH. poédmpey atd7d pirwpev adropmorA@pev. 


10. pd po] Aristophanes gives us here 
a line composed entirely of sobs; just 
as in Plutus 895 he gives us a line com- 
posed entirely of sniffs. 

14, va py pdxopa| It is surprising 
that any editor should have adopted 
Beer’s proposal to transfer this speech 
to Nicias (giving the previous éye ov to 
Demosthenes) on the ground that these 
words iva pr) pdxyopa are “ more suitable 
to the timid spirit of Nicias.” They 
are really suitable only to the pugna- 
cious spirit of Demosthenes. For they 
are intended to convey a threat. Do 
what I tell you, he means, or you and I 
will fight; that is to say, ‘if you don’t 
do it, I shall pitch in to you.” 

16. was av xz7.A.] This line is bor- 


NI. 7p, 


rowed without alteration from the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides (line 345). There 
it is addressed by Phaedra to the nurse 
to whom she is longing to confide her 
cuilty secret, which she is yet ashamed 
to put into words. Nicias, a more 
highly cultured and refined gentleman 
than Demosthenes (I am speaking of 
them, of course, in their real characters), 
is so struck at hearing his comrade 
quote Euripides that he too is fain, in 
his turn, to say something kopyevpimrixds, 
in a smart Euripidean manner. 

17. ro Opérre| A slang equivalent of 
70 Opacos. The Scholiast says it is 
a barbarism. Hesychius explains 6pe- 
rov and Opirrov by 7d avdpetov, 76 Opacv. 

19. py Stackardixions| Don't do me to 
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— Boru, (sovtsing.) Mumu! Mumu! Mumu! Mumu! Mumu! 


Better far 


Dr. Pah! What’s the good of whimpering ? 
To dry our tears, and seek some way of safety. — 
Nic. Which way? You, tell me. Dz. Rather, tell me you, 
Or else we'll fight. © Nic. By Apollo, no not I. 
You say it first, and then I'll say it after. 
De. O that thou said’st the thing that I would say. 
Nic. I’ve not the pluck. I wish I could suggest 
Some plan in smart Euripidean style. 
De. Dowtdoit! Don’t! Pray don’t be-chervil me; 
But find some caper-cutting trick from master. 
Nic. Will you say sert, like that, speaking it crisply ? 
Dz. Of course Dll say it, sevt. Nic. Now, after sert 
Say de. Dz. De. Nic. Yes, that’s very nicely said. 
Now, first say sevt, and then say de, beginning 
Slowly at first, but quickening as you go. 
Dr. Aye; sert-de, sert-de, sert, de-sert. 


death with your chervil. The mention of 
Euripides in the compound kopypeupem- 
kos (a compound, by the way, fully as 
irregular as the TIeo@érapos of the 
“ Birds”) brings unpleasantly to his 
mind the oxavdiE (sweet cicely or great 
chervil), which the Tragic poet’s mother 
(so they said) was accustomed to sell in 
the market. See Acharnians 478 and 
the Commentary there. 

20. amwdxwov| This was the name of 
a vulgar and farcical dance ; eidos épyn- 
gews oprixns.—Scholiast. Pollux (iv. 
101) classes it under the head of doedyi 
elOn Opxnoewr, ev TH THS dGavos wepipopa ; 
and Athenaeus (xiv. 26, 27) under the 
head of yéAota dpxynoes; the latter 
writer adding that it was danced by 


Nic. There ’tis! 


women (iv Kal modal yuvaixes @pxovrTO), 
and that it was mentioned by Cratinus, 
Cephisodorus, Aristophanes, and many 
others. Here the poet, playing on the 
derivation of the word, uses it, as the 
Scholiast says, for muyjv, aroyapyowv. 

21. Evvexes EvdArNaBaor] Crisply and 
tightly, pronouncing it all together, so 
that it will presently, without change of 
tone, form part of a larger word. The 
meaning is cognate to that of cv\AaBy, 
a syllable. 

26. adropodGpev] The speakers, we 
must remember, are Athenian slaves, 
with whom during the Peloponnesian 
War desertion to the enemy was a 
matter of common occurrence, Clouds 
7, Peace 451. Cf. Thue. vii. 27. 
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ov yap eaTe Oeatr6 | 
vov yap éort deomérns 40 


dypokos opyijv, KuapoTpog, &kpdyodos, 
Ajpos UWvxvirns, dvoxodov yepovTior, 





31. mpoomecety mpoés Bpéras] We know 
from Frogs 1021 that Aristophanes 
greatly admired the patriotic and mar- 
tial spirit with which the “Emr emi 
©7nBas was animated ; and he seems, as 
others have already observed, to have 
had that play in his mind when he 
wrote the passage before us. There, in 
the opening Chorus, the Theban girls, 
terrified at the clash of arms, exclaim 
(91-5)— 

tis dpa fpioera, Tis dp’ emapKécet 

Oe@y 7) OcGy; moTEepa SAT’ eyw 

roTinésw Bpérn Satpovayr ; 

id paxapes evedpor, 

akpace Bperéwy éxecOa. 
In that position Eteocles finds them, 
and upbraids them with discouraging 
the army. Js this a time, he says 
(172, 173), 


Bpérn mwecovoas mpos moAtcaovxwy Oeav 
ave, AaKkacey ; 


And they excuse themselves by saying 
(199, 200) 


GAN’ émt Sapdvav mpddpopos WAOov ap- 
xaia Bpérn, Oeotow miovvos, x.7.A. 


With the preceding line Bergler com- 
pares Prometheus 224 xpdricra 59 pot 
TOV TAPEGT@TOV TOTE, 

32. Bpereréras] Nicias had pronounced 
the word Spéras with chattering teeth, 
partly from his own _ superstitious 
timidity, and partly perhaps because 
he expected to be mocked by Demo- 
sthenes. If such was his expectation, it 
was well founded: Demosthenes imme- 
diately catches up the word, and re- 
produces in exaggerated caricature the 
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Do you not like it? Du. Like it, yes; but— Nic. What? 
Ds. There’s an uncanny sound about desert. 
Nic. Uncanny? How? Ds. They flog deserters so. 
Nic. O then ’twere better that we both should go, 
And fall before the statues of the Gods. 
Dr. Stat-at-ues is it ? What, do you really think 
That there are Gods? Nic. I knowit. Dz. Knowit! How? 
Nic. Tm such a wretched God-detested chap. 
Dr. Well urged indeed; but seek some other way. 
Would you I told the story to the audience ? 
Nic. Not a bad plan; but let us ask them first 
To show us plainly by their looks and cheer 
If they take pleasure in our words and acts. 
Dz. Tl tell them now. We two have got a master, 


Demus of Pnyx-borough, such a sour old man, 
Quick-tempered, country-minded, bean-consuming, 





hesitating pronunciation of his fellow- 
slave. 

34. Oeoiow éyOpés| The argument is, 
as the Scholiast observes, ért ef yy Aoay 
Geol, ovK av ffunv Oeots €xyOpds. Is not that 
a plausible argument ? adds the speaker. 
ovk eikérws 3 18 an interrogation of self- 
praise, like the od defias; of Peace 
1230. This is Bergler’s excellent 
arrangement. Before his time the line 
was supposed to form one sentence, 
‘Because I am unreasonably hated by 
the Gods. ’ 

36. rois Oearaiow] Here then, as in 
the Wasps, the Peace, and the Birds, 
one of the characters—in all but the 
Birds, a slave—comes forward to ex- 
plain to the audience the preliminary 
circumstances, the knowledge of which 
is necessary for the right understanding 


of the plot. See the note on Wasps 54. 
38. tois mpocwmoow] Acckvie, pyoir, 
npw Sia rév mpocwmev ei xatpovot rots 
Aeyouevors, — Scholiast. For another 
reference to ra mpdc@ra tév Oewpevor 
see Peace 548. We must suppose that 
the audience signified their approval of 
the play, so far as it has gone, and 
Demosthenes commences his story. 

42. Anjos Ivxvirns] Having enlisted 
the feelings of the audience in his 
favour, he immediately presents them 
with a portrait, in caricature, of the 
Athenian Demus, that is to say, of 
themselves in another character. He 
calls it Ajpos Tv«virns as if the Pnyx 
were its deme or place of residence, 
because, though the Demus is constantly 
represented as sitting in the dicasteries, 
yet these were only, so to say, commit- 
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OUTOS TH mpoTépa vovpynvia 


empiaro Sobdov, Bupsodény, TadAayéva, 
mavoupyoratov Kal dlaBorOTarov TIVa. 45 


ovTOS KaTaYyVOUS TOD yépovTos TOUS TpOTOLS, 


6 BupcoradAayav, dromecay Tov SeaTOTHY 


’  ] 
nkanrr’, eOdmev', Exodrdkev , eénnwdra 


KkookvApariow &Kpolot, ToravTt Aéyor: 


® Ajpe, Aodca mpOrov éxdixkdoas play, 50 


€vOov, podynooyv, evTpay’, Exe TpidPBodov. 


A 9 3 
BovrAce rapade aot ddprov; eit dvapmdcas 


6 TL dv Tis Huey oKevdon, T@ Seorréry 


tees of the Demus, and the Sovereign 
Demus itself could be seen and heard, 
and could act, as a distinct and separate 
entity, only in the Pnyx, that is, in the 
public Assemblies which were holden in 
the Pnyx. It was from the Pnyx that 
it ruled the empire. In the present 
Comedy it is personified as an old 
Athenian citizen, who is described as 
(1) dypoxos opyny, &@ countryman by tem- 
perament, for by dpyny, as the Scholiast 
observes, the speaker means roy rpdzop. 
It must be remembered that most well- 
to-do Athenians had been accustomed 
to live in the country (dei ciwOévas év Trois 
aypois Siaracba Thue, 11.14); there was 
not at Athens the sharp distinction be- 
tween townsmen and countrymen which 
existed in most states ; and the heroes of 
these comedies are almost always dypo- 
kot. (2) kuaporpa€, a bean-consumer. kvd- 
pous tpeyer, Lys, 537, cf. Id.690. kvapo- 
TpoE’ amd rov ev rais Whois kvdpov.— 
Photius. For beans wereemployedin the 
election of officials: see Birds 1022 and 
the Commentary thereon,and Aristotle’s 


Polity of Athens, chapters 8, 22, 24, 32, 
with Dr. Sandys’s notes. And therefore 
the Demus was commonly represented 
as fond of beans. (3) dxpdxodos, guick- 
tempered, choleric. (4) SvakoXos, testy, 
irritable, (in a moral sense) dyspeptic, 
the reverse of course of e¥xodos ; and (5) 
imcxoos, slightly deaf, meaning that 
the Demus would turn a deaf ear to 
expostulations and complaints, however 
well founded, which it did not wish to 
hear. Duindorf refers to the account 
given by Pliny (N. H. xxxv. 36) of the 
portrait which Parrhasius painted of 
the Athenian Demus, “‘ Volebat varium, 
iracundum, iniustum, inconstantem ; 
eundem exorabilem, clementem, miseri- 
cordem, excelsum, gloriosum, humilem, 
ferocem, fugacemque, et omnia pariter 
ostendere.”’ But this complexity of 
character could be more readily por- 
trayed by an Aristophanes than by 
a Parrhasius. 

43. vovynvia] For it was at the New 
Moon that the great Fair was held, at 
which, amongst other things, slaves 
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A trifle hard of hearing. Last new moon 

He bought a slave, a tanner, Paphlagon, 

The greatest rogue and liar in the world. 

This tanning-Paphlagon, he soon finds out 

Master’s weak points; and cringing down before him 


Flatters, and fawns, and wheedles, and cajoles, 
With little apish leather-snippings, thus ; 

O Demus, try one case, get the three-obol, 

Then take your bath, gorge, guzzle, eat your fill. 
Would you I set your supper? Then he'll seize 
A dish some other servant has prepared, 


were usually purchased. See Wasps 
171, and the passages from Alciphron 
cited in the Commentary there. 

44, Bupoodéyynv| A dresser of hides, 
a tanner. Oéewv is to knead, soften the 
hide, a process also described by the 
word paddooey, see infra 389. We 
shall find the word Bupoa, a hide, 
brought into a variety of compounds 
and allusions in the course of the 
present play. 

47. trorecwov] Fawning upon him, 
like a dog on his master; currying 
favour with him. So Pelopidas (Plu- 
tarch. 7) protested that it was not 
right that he and his fellow exiles at 
Athens should allow Thebes to remain 
enslaved while they on their part 
were content Oepamevery tromemtaxédres 
the orators who could sway the Athenian 
assembly. 

49. xooxvApariots akpotot] Instead of 
saying “with little coaxing speeches,” 
he says, in allusion to Cleon’s trade, 
with little snips (or rather, tips) of leather- 
paring. As to é&nmdra, see the com- 


plaint in Frogs 1086 of demagogues 
efarratovrwy roy Onpoy del. 

50. exdscxdoas piav] Se. dixnv, when you 
have disposed of one suit. This illus- 
trates the theory mentioned in the 
note on 42 supra, and discussed at some 
length in the Introduction to the Wasps, 
that it was the Demus itself which sat 
in the dicasteries, and received its three 
obols aday. ‘No orator can succeed in 
the Public Assembly,” says Philocleon 
in the Wasps (line 595), “day wy | Eirn ra 
dtxaornpe’ adeivar, mpatiora piay duxkdoay- 
vas.’ It was by gaining over the six 
thousand dicasts to his side that a 
demagogue made himself irresistible in 
the Assembly. The rpioBoroy is the 
dicastic fee: this little speech refers to 
the dicasteries and to nothing else. 

51. évOov] Tuck in, to use a school- 
boy phrase. Cf. infra 717, and évdcors, 
a mouthful, infra 404. The word mapado 
in the next line, repeated five lines 
below, must not be forgotten when we 
come to the expression tov mapabévros 
infra 1205. 
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55. év IlvA@] Here then, at the very 
outset of the play, Cleon’s position as 
regards the brilliant affair at Pylus— 
his one title to honour, by virtue of 
which he was at this moment sitting 
in the front row of the spectators—is 
denounced as a mere dishonest appro- 
priation of the glory which rightly be- 
longed to Demosthenes-alone. And it 
is Demosthenes himself, in his theatrical 
character, who prefers this charge 
from the stage; and possibly the real 
Demosthenes was himself amongst the 
audience, listening to this vindication 
by the great Comedian of his own un- 
rewarded achievements. The words 
patay pepaxdros (from pdoow) are of 
course a play upon payny pepaxnpévor. 

56. mepidpapov] The word is probably 
to be taken here in its literal sense 
having run round; not in the meta- 
phorical signification of ‘having cir- 
cumvented” as infra 290, 1142. 

59. Bupaivny €xov| Here we have the 
Bvpoa introduced again. The flyflap, 
which was usually a leafy branch of 


myrtle, pvpaivn, becomes in the leather- 
seller’s hands a leathern strap, Bupcivn. 
émattéey, as the Scholiast observes, mapa 
ro Buprodéyny eivar rov Kréwva’ fdeu yap 
eirety pupoivny. rais yap pupoivats aro- 
coBovot tas pias. There is a similar 
play on these two words infra 449. 
We have seen, in the note on line 50, 
that the statement made in that line 
is repeated in Wasps 595; and the idea 
contained in the present Jine is re- 
peated in the verses which immediately 
follow in the Wasps (lines 596, 597). 

60. drocoBet trols pytopas| Flaps away 
the [other] orators. The words rods 
pnropas are substituted mapa mpocdoxiav 
for ras pvias. The verb is used by 
Xenophon (Re Equestri v. 7) of a horse 
switching off the flies with its tail; 
and by Alciphron (i. 18) of a watch- 
dog scaring off thieves from the sheep- 
fold. 

61. otBvdrAANa] Xpyopav épa kai emOvper 
xpyopordyos yap nv 7 SiBvAAa.—Scholiast. 
Cf. Peace 1095, 1116. The Scholiast 
observes, that in these anxious times, 
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And serve it up for master; and quite lately 

I’d baked a rich Laconian cake at Pylus, 

When in runs Paphlagon, and bags my cake, 

And serves it up to Demus as his own. 

But us he drives away, and none but he 

Must wait on master; there he stands through dinner 
With leathern flap, and flicks away the speakers. 

And he chants oracles, till the dazed old man 

Goes Sibyl-mad ; then, when he sees him mooning, 


He plies his trade. 


He slanders those within 


With downright lies; so then we’re flogged, poor wretches, 


there would naturally be much con- 
sideration given to oracles and their 
hidden meanings. And so true is this, 
that the circumstance finds its way 
move than once even into the narrative 
of Thucydides. The passages have often 
been quoted. “When now the fore- 
most states of Hellas were rushing into 
war with each other,’ he says, “all 
Hellas was in a state of high excite- 
ment, kat moAAd pey Aoyta Eh€yeTo, TOAAG 
dé ypnopoddyoe nOov ev re Trois péANovor 
moNennoey Kal év rais adAats médeow,”’ 
ii. 8. And again, in narrating the first 
invasion of Attica by the Peloponnesian 
army, he says, xpnopoAddyo: re 750v ypyo- 
povs mavroiovs &y dkpoacOar ws ekacrTos 
epyyro, li. 21. 

62. pepaxxonkéral In a doddering, doting 
state. The word appears again, infra 
396, and there too in connexion with 
Demus; and possibly it was recognized 
at this time as a comic description of 
the Sovereign People. The only other 
place, I believe, in which it occurs is 


Lucian’s Lexiphanes 19, where it is 
merely paraded as a quaint and obsolete 
term. The Scholiasts on Aristophanes 
and Lucian, with Suidas, derive it from 
an exceptionally stupid woman, named 
Macco or Acco; and others from py 
koe, equivalent to py voetv. But what- 
ever the derivation there is no doubt 
about its meaning. 

63. réyvnv meroinrat] Makes (or devises) 
a business for himself. The phrase is 
commonly found with a second accu- 
sative, signifying the business intended ; 
Téxvny troveta Gai tt, to make a trade of i, 
as it is rightly explained by the Oxford 
Lexicographers, referring to Demo- 
sthenes in Pantaenetum 68, ot réyvny ro 
mpaypa (money-lending) merounpévor. To 
this Kock adds Lucian, De Mercede con- 
ductis 30, Sterns yap eywye, Kai arexvos, 
kat pddtora mapaBadddpevos avdpace Téxvnv 
ro wmpaypa meronpevois. And Dr. Blaydes, 
Id. de morte Peregrint 18; De Salta- 
tione 9. 
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67. “YAav] A mere fancy name. dvopa 
oikérov wémAaxey.—Scholiast. 

70. xéCopev marotpevo] Cf. Lysistrata 
440. The Scholiast explains éxram\dota 
by 7oAA@ wAciova, and yéfouev by Cytov- 
pea. 

71. dyabé] Something either in the 
word itself, or in the tone of patronizing 
superiority in which it is uttered, rouses 
a little pettish resentment in the breast 
of Nicias, who, two lines later, retorts 
the appellation with unmistakable em- 
phasis. Cf. line 8 supra. 

15. epopa mav7r’| Hupolis may have 
had this description of Cleon, as well 
as the anapaestic tetrameter lurking in 
the prose of Athenaeus i, chap. 36 6 Aap- 
mpoTatn TOAE@Y Tracay 6mdaas 6 ZLevs ava- 
aivet (addressed to Athens) in his mind, 
when he wrote in his Xpucotv Tévos the 


ea 


Kpatiorov ovv vv amobaveir. 


GANG OKOTEL, 80 


line preserved by Hephaestion xvi. 3 
(to which Dobree refers) & caddiorn modu 
macav dcas KiNéwv ehopa. Kock refers 
also to the Homeric line ’HeXlov, ds mavr’ 
€dopa Kal mavr’ émakover Odyssey xi. 108, 
xi. 323. Cleon is supported in his 
exalted position, on the one side, by . 
the achievement at Pylus, on the other, 
by his supreme influence in the As- 
sembly. 

78. Xadot] ‘Qs evtpvmpewxrov adrov Sd1a- 
BdadXer.—Scholiast ; cf. infra 381. The 
Chaonians were the most warlike (paxt- 
potato. Thuc. 11. 81), and, with the 
Molossians, the most illustrious (évdo&é- 
tarot Strabo vii. 7 (5)) of all the Epirot 
tribes; and had in the third year of 
the War brought themselves into notice 
by taking a prominent part in the 
formidable, though unsuccessful, in- 
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And Paphlagon runs round, extorting, begging, 
Upsetting every one; and Mark, says he, 

There’s Hylas flogged; that’s all my doing ; better 
Make friends with me, or You'LL be trounced to-day. 
So then we bribe him off ; or if we don’t, 

We’re sure to catch it thrice as bad from master. 
Now let’s excogitate at once, good fellow, 

Which way to turn our footsteps, and to whom. 


Nic. 


There’s nothing better than my sert, good fellow. 
But nought we do is hid from Paphlagon. 


His eyes are everywhere ; he straddles out, 

One foot in Pylus, in the Assembly one. 

So vast his stride, that at the self-same moment 
His seat is in Chaonia, and his hands 

Are set on Begging, and his mind on Theft. 


Nic. 


vasion of Acarnania, Thuc. ii, 80-2. 
The recent exploits of Demosthenes in 
those parts would doubtless have re- 
called the memories of that former 
invasion, so that the name of the Chao- 
nians would at this moment be very 
familiar in Athens; cf. Ach. 604. And 


Well then, we had better die; but just consider 


it is only on account of their name 
that they are mentioned. So again the 
Aetolians are selected merely because 
their name suggests the idea of begging 
(airetv, supra 66). Brunck quotes the 
fifth Epigram of Marcus Argentarius 
in the Greek Anthology, 


*Ayriyovn, StKern tapos Hoda pow ws 8 eyer7nOns 
AitwAy, Kayo M7Sos idod yéyova. 


“Since you have become an Aetolian 
(a beggar), I have become a Mede (a 
non-giver, 7) Sovs).””  ad’rdypnua means 
in very truth. 

79. év Krwrtddy] Scil. djyo. évaddray? 
orotxeiov, TOU p eis TOA, Kpwrridar yap Onpos 
rns Acovridos Pudjs. emarEev ovv mapa Td 
kderrety.—Scholiast. It is now called 
Koropi, and lies to the south-east of 
Athens, beyond Hymettus. Aristo- 


phanes converts Kpomida into Krwmidat 
for the purpose of insinuating a charge 
of theft (kAaw, a thief, xroreia, theft) 
against Paphlagon. Cf. infra 296, 420, 
1252, &c. 

80. Kpdricrov drofaveiv] Aristophanes 
has already (supra 16) cited a line from 
the Hippolytus (845) in which Phaedra 
is struggling to disclose her shameful 
passion; and he may now be alluding 
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4 \ 
omTas av amoldvapev advdptKOTara. 


AH. és dqra més yévoir’ dv advdpixdrare ; 
NI. BéAriorov jyiv aipa radvpeov mieiv. 
6 Oeuicrokréovs yap Odvaros aipeTdTeEpos. 
AH, pa Ai’ addX akparov oivoy éyabot Saipovos. 85 


icws yap av xpnorov tt BovAevoaipedba. 


NI. 


8 ? > » 
Loov y a&KpaTov. 


Tept TOTO your éoTi cot; 


lo > 
mas & dv peOvov ypnorév Tt BovAetoatr’ avifp ; 


AH. 


anes, obTos ; KpovvoxvTpoArpatoy ei. 


civoy ad ToAMaS Eis Errivotay AoLdopelv ; 90 


oivov yap evpols av TL TPAKTLKOTEpOY ; 


“e_a tug ? Ng 2 
dpas; bray trivwot &vOpwrrol, ToTE 


TAouTovGL, Olampatrovel, vik@oty dikas, 


evdaipovodow, a@pedodat Tovs Pidrous. 


> % 
GX é€EveyKe por TaXéws oivov yxéa, 95 


~ ? 
Tov voov ty adpdw Kat A€y@ TL OeELov. 


NI. 


to her final conclusion (402) xarOaveiv 
€SofE por xpaticroyv. Bergler quotes 
from the Helen of Huripides, which 
however was produced many years after 
the Knights, a line (298) very cognate 
to the present passage Gaveiy xkpdticrov" 
was Odvouw dy ovy Kades; And, according 
to the Scholiast, Nicias adopts in his 
next speech a line from the lost Helen 
of Sophocles éyot d€ Agorov aiua ravpeov 
Lely. 

84. Oeutoroknéovs | It was the prevalent 
belief, 6 moAts Adyos, as Plutarch says, 
that Themistocles, finding himself un- 
able, or being unwilling, to fulfil his 
promises to the Persian king, poisoned 
himself by drinking bull’s blood, Plu- 
tarch, Themist. chap. 31; Diodorus xi. 


> A a an wn 
oipor, Ti 700 Hpads Epydoe TH TO TOTO ; 


58. But Thucydides, whilst mentioning 
the rumour that he took poison, says 
that he really died of disease, 1, 138. 
And indeed bull’s blood is not poisonous. 

85. dkparoy otvyoy ayabod Saipovos| De- 
mosthenes catches at the word muety 
which Nicias had let fall; but he has 
no disposition to drink the blood of 
bulls. Pure wine for him, unmingled 
with water; such as men drink when 
the feast is over, and the tables are 
being taken away. During the repast 
the wine was mingled with water; but 
at its close a cup of neat wine was 
brought to the guests, who just sipped 
it, and poured a libation to the toast of 
Happy Fortune. This was a sort of 
Loving Cup; and was a farewell pledge 
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How we can die the manliest sort of death. 


The manliest sort of death? lLet’s see; which is it? 
Had we not better drink the blood of bulls? 


T'were fine to die Themistocles’s death. 


Blood? no: pure wine, to the toast of Happy Fortune ! 


From that we'll maybe get some happy thought. 


Pure wine indeed! Is this a tippling matter ? 


How can one get, when drunk, a happy thought? 


Aye, say you so, you water-fountain-twaddler ? 


And dare you rail at wine’s inventiveness ? 


I tell you nothing has such go as wine. 

Why, look you now; ‘tis when men drink, they thrive, 
Grow wealthy, speed their business, win their suits, 
Make themselves happy, benefit their friends. 

Go, fetch me out a stoup of wine, and let me 

Moisten my wits, and utter something bright. 


Nic. 


before they finally separated, See the 
notes on Wasps 525, Peace 300. ‘That 
the toast was drunk when the tables 
were actually in course of removal is 
plain,” says Athenaeus (xv. 48), “ from 
the story of Dionysius who, when pro- 
fanely robbing the temple of Asclepius 
in Syracuse of a golden table, drank to 
the god, as the table was being carried 
out, in the cup of Happy Fortune.” 
The same story is told, with variations, 
by Aelian, V. H.1. 20 and in [Aristotle’s] 
Oeconomics 11. 41. We may safely 
infer, from the present scene, that 
Demosthenes was something of a bon 
vivant. 

89. KpovvoxuTpoAnpatoy| *Avti rod, PAt- 
apos €l. kpouvds yap TO xvdSnv Kal akpiras Kal 


aOpdas peor’ Anpos Sé€ 7d paratoy. auve- 


O me, what good will all your tippling do? 


Onxev ovv amb Tov Kpouvod, Kal rod Anpeiy, 
kal ths xvUrpas dvatcOyrov ovens, iva rd 
dAov Onooyn tov dvaic@nrov, Kat aydnroy 
kal mepirroAdyov.—Scholiast. The Scho- 
liast has however missed one, and that 
the main, idea which the compound was 
intended to convey, viz. the speaker's 
contempt for a mere water-drinker. 

90. eis exivoray] For, that is, in respect 
of inventiveness. Dr. Merry aptly refers 
to Falstaff’s praise of wine in the second 
part of Henry IV (Act IV, Scene 3): 
“A good sherris-sack ascends me into 
the brain; makes it apprehensive, quick, 
forgetive; full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes,” &c. 

96. tov vovwv «7.A.] This idea is so 
pleasing to Demosthenes that he repeats 
the line infra 114. 
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S A ~ 
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NI. 


100 


ws evTvX@s Gri ovK EAADOnY evdoGev 
>. 7 \ V4 le) 
AH. eiwé pot, Tladdayay ri dpe 


érrimacta AclEas Onporpab’ 6 BaéoKavos 


peyker peOvov ev rator Bipoats Umrios. 


AH. 


orovony. 


aS, ») bd ? , AY 
tO. vuv, &kparov éykdvagév pot wrodNvdv 
NI. AaBé O79 Kal oretooy dyabod Saipovos: 


105 


Ey’ Erxe rijv rob daipovos rod Tpapviov. 


AH. 


~ 9 
@ Oaipov ayabe, civ 76 BovAevp’, ovK épov. 





98. éveyxe] Nicias goes into the house 
for the wine, and Demosthenes reclines 
himself on the stage, as if he were a 
guest at asymposium. It is noticeable 
that the Nicias of the play, though 
timid and nervous, is in no way deficient 
in personal courage. It is he, and not 
Demosthenes, who goes without a mur- 
mur on the two dangerous errands, for 
the wine and for the oracle. 

99. mwdvra ravri x.r.A.] Cratinus seems 
to have imitated this passage in his next 
year’s ‘‘ Flagon,”’ where somebody says 
of the old poet himself 


ei ph yap émBice ris aiTov TO oTépa, 
GnavTa TavTA KaTaKAVCEL TOInpaCLY. 


See the Scholiast on line 526 of this 
play. 

101. as edrvyas| Nicias comes out of 
the house with a stoup of good Pram- 
nian wine. Wasn't I a lucky fellow 
not to be caught! he says. as etruxas 
(scilicet wémpaya). So ws dOdNiws mempa- 
yanev Peace 1255, ds kaxas mémpaye Lys. 
462, ws pakapios mempdyare Plutus 629. 


These little exclamations are frequently, 
in all languages, elliptical. 

103. éimaora dci~as] The malignant 
brute has been licking up cakes made out 
of confiscation sales, and sprinkled with 
sugar-plums [or honey or acids], and is 
now lying on his back tipsy and snoring 
amidst his hides. The expression Aclyop 
eximacta is repeated infra 1089. The 
Scholiast explains émimacra by ra éne- 
Tacoopeva pedtte Ghevpa. €Oos dé efyov 
Tovey mAaKOUYTAas 7) Aprous Kal émimrdco ew 
Tia Kapukevpara ddpvpd. As to Snpid- 
mpara see Wasps 659 and the note 
there. Bdcxavos is equivalent to the 
sorcerer, the evil genius. With péyxec 
umrios Kock compares the stertitque 
supinus of Horace’s Journey to Brun- 
dusium, line 19. 

106. cmovdnvy| For a libation. The 
libation to the ’Aya@ds Aaipov was 
always, as is mentioned in the Com- 
mentary on line 85, made with neat 
wine. But here the “libation”’ is 
merely an excuse, adapted to the 
religious feelings of Nicias, for ob- 
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De. Much; bring it out; Dll lay me down awhile ; 
For when I’m drunk, I’ll everything bespatter 
With little scraps of schemes, and plots, and plans. 
Nic. I’ve got the wine; nobody saw me take it. 
Wasn’t that luck? Dx, What’s Paphlagon about ? 
Nic. Drunk! Snoring on his back amidst his hides, 
The juggler; gorged with confiscation pasties. 
Dz. Come, tinkle out a bumper of pure wine, 
To pour. Nic. Here, take; and pour to Happy Fortune. 
Quaff, quaff the loving-cup of Pramn1an Fortune. 
Dr. O Happy Fortune, thine’s the thought, not mine! 
taining a full goblet of the strong while Athenaeus speaks, or quotes 


. liquor. 

107. Ipapviov] That is, of Pramnian 
wine. It is not certain whether the 
epithet denotes the native country of 
the grape or some special quality of the 
wine, Ste mpavvet pévos, 7) Ore Tapapepernke 
madatobeis (Eustathius at Iliad xi. 638, 
Athenaeus i, chap. 55, Scholia Minora 
(ed. Gaisf.) on the Iliad, and the Scho- 
liast here). It seems to me, however, 
that when, in the Second Thesmopho- 
riazusae, Aristophanes wrote 


oivoy 5¢ mivev ove édow Tpapynor, 
ov Xiov, ov5é Oaciov, od TlewapHior, 


he must have intended Pramnian, like 
the other epithets, to refer to the country 
in which the wine was produced, that 
is, to Mount Pramne in the island of 
Icarus, analternative explanation offered 
by all the authorities mentioned above. 
Nevertheless the wine there produced 
seems to have had so peculiar a flavour 
that the name was extended to any 
wine partaking of the same flavour; for 


Epicharmides as speaking, of the Icarian 
Pramnian, he also (i. 51) quotes Ephip- 
pus as speaking of Lesbian Pramnian. 
Eustathius indeed objects to the deri- 
vation of the name from the country, 
on the ground that it would then be 
spelled Ipduyios and not (as in Homer) 
IIpdpveros; but in fact Updos ts the 
ordinary form of the word. Homer 
mentions it both in the Iliad (xi. 638) 
and in the Odyssey (x. 235), and in each 
place as an excellent wine; and so it 
seems to be considered here. And Pliny 
(N. H. xiv. 6), who regards it as coming 
from Smyrna, says that in his time it 
retained the same high character. And 
although Athenaeus (i. 55) quotes some 
lines in which Aristophanes speaks of 
harsh and crabbed Pramnian which the 
Athenians liked no better than they did 
harsh and crabbed poets, yet of course 
it does not follow that all Pramnian 
wine, any more than all poets, came 
under that condemnation. See Peri- 
zonius at Aelian, V. H. xii. 31. 
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adtap Tod daipovos 


dédory’ Srws pi) rev~Eouar KaKodaipovos. 


AH. 


? 3 \ 3 n~ 
PEPE VUV EYo ‘LavTe mpocaydye Tov ya, 


is ’ 
Tov voody tv dpdw Kai Aéyw Ti Setov. 


NI. 


as peyanr '6 Tladdayav wépdera kal péyKerat, 


115 


> 
@oT edadov avrov Tov lepiy ypnopoyv AaBov, 


> 
évmep paddtor edvdAarrev, 


AH. ® codérare, 


lao) | vos 3 Jan \ 2 of aA 
hép’ avrov, iv avayve: od 0 eyyxeov mely 


avvoas Tl. 
® Adyla. 


NI. idod- ré dyno’ 6 xpnopés ; 


dés pro Od 76 oTHpLoy TA Xv. 


> oy > of > 7 
dép idw ti dp eveori avrob. 


120 


AH. érépav &yyeov. 


’ ~ »P) 
NI. ey rots Aoyiows Evert “ éTépay Eyyxeoy  ; 


AH. 6 Béxu. 
NI. 
AH. 


NI. zi €o71; 


AH. 
NI. 


Kal TOS 3 


AH. dds 76 morhpioy Tay. 
ah > ¢ lA ) ~ “A 4 

TOKAM y O Badkis expHto Tw Tornpio. 

® pape Iladdayov, radr dp’ épvddrrov wddat, 

TOV Tepl TEavTOD xpynopoy 6ppwdar. 

5] af +» aN e > 7 

évtadd eveotiy avros ws dmébddvUTAL. 


125 
NI. 74 ; 


AH. émas; 6 xpnopes dvrixpus Aéyet 


OS TPOTA pev oTuTTELoTa@ANS yiyverat, 


Os mp@Tos e€el THS TbAEwWS TA TPaypara, 


NI. 


eis OUTOGL TANS. 


115. péyxerar] He should have said 
péyket, aS supra 104; but he uses the 
middle, apparently, for the mere pur- 
pose of assimilating the word to mépderat. 
So the Scholiast, éuotoxardAnkroy eine 76 
peyketat’ ov ydp ore Sdkpoy ovrw déyev. 

123. & Bax] For the prophecies which 
Paphlagon had been hoarding up are 
those of the Boeotian Bakis, which are 
so repeatedly mentioned by Herodotus 


130 


Ti TovvredOev ; é€ye. 


and Pausanias, and had long been 
extremely popular at Athens. Accord- 
ingly the oracles which he produces 
infra 1003 are all prophecies of Bakis, 
and his opponent,.in order to counter- 
act them, is compelled to invent an 
imaginary Glanis whom he palms off 
as an elder brother of Bakis. We shall 
hear more of Bakis in the Peace and 
the Birds, in each of which comedies 
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Pray you, what isit? Der. Steal from Paphlagon, 


Dez. Give me the cup directly. 


Nic. 
While yet he sleeps, those oracles of his, 
And bring them out. Nuc. I will; and yet I’m fearful 
That I may meet with most wahappy Fortune. 
Dr. Come now, I'll draw the pitcher to myself, 
Moisten my wits, and utter something bright. 
Nic. Paphlagon’s snoring so! He never saw me. 
I’ve got the sacred oracle which he keeps 
So snugly. Ds. O you clever fellow you, 
Vl read 1¢; hand it over; you the while 
Fill me the cup. Let’s see: what have we here? 
O! Prophecies! Give me the cup directly. 
Nic. Here! What dothey say? Ds, Fill me another cup. 
Nic. Fill me another? Is that really there ? 
De. O Bakis! Nic. Well? 
Nic. Bakis seems mighty partial to the cup. 
Dre.  O villainous Paphlagon, this it was you feared, 
This oracle about yourself! = Nic. What is it? 
Dz.. Herein is written how himself shall perish. 
Nic. How shallhe? Dz. How? The oracle says straight out, 
hat first of all there comes an oakum-seller 
Who first shall manage all the State’s affairs. 
Nic. One something-seller; well, what follows, pray ? 


a vagrant oracle-monger is introduced, 
propounding and expounding the pro- 
phetic utterances of Bakis. 

125. rat’ dp ésvddrrov| ’Avri rod, dia 
ravra,—Scholiast. 

129. orummecommAns| The name of this 
‘“‘hemp-seller,” the first of this series 
of demagogues, was, as the Scholiast 
informs us, Eucrates; and that he is 
the same Eucrates who is mentioned 


infra 254 is plain from some words 
which the Scholiast on that passage 
quotes from an unnamed play of Aristo- 
phanes; xai ov xupnBtomdda | Evkpares 
otura&. But he can hardly be the 
Kucrates mentioned in Lys. 103 or in 
Thuc. 11. 41. And nothing is known 
of his career as a demagogue. He was 
doubtless entirely overshadowed by the 
commanding personality of Pericles. 


Cm 
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AH. pera rotrov avéis mpoBaroméans, Sevrepos. 
NI. -dto rade wédAa. Kal ri révde yph abet ; 
AH. xparety, ws Erepos dvip Bdcdkupdrepos 
avTod yévolro: pera O& Tabr’ admdoAduTAaL. 135 
emtytyverar yap BupoomédAns 6 IladAayor, 
dpwagé, Kexpadxtyns, KuxdoBépov doviv éxov. 
NI. ov mpoBarordédrny hv dp dmrodéobar ypeov 
tb Bupoomrédov; AH. vip Af’. NI. ofuoe deiratos. 
woé0ev ovv av ert yévotro méAns cis povos ; 140 
AH. é7’ éoriv eis, brepdud réxvny exov. 
NI. edz’, dvriBore, tis éorww; AH. citw@; NI. vi Ala. 
AH. dddAavtomdAns to0 6 TobTov é£edAGv. 
NI.  dAAavroméAns; © Tdcedov tis réxvns. 
pepe rod Tov dvdpa Todrov ée€evpHoopen ; 145 
AH. ¢nropev airov. NI. aad’ 6dt rpocépyerar 


e/ \ io 3 3 a, 
Oomep Kata Oeiov eis ayopay. 
dAdavroTr@ra, depo Setp , @ 


132. zpoBaroradns| The second in 
the series is Lysicles the cattle-dealer, 
called a mpoBaror@Ans here, and a mpo- 
Baroxarndos by Plutarch (Pericles 24). 
As in the case of Kucrates, and doubt- 
less for the same reason, we know 
nothing of his political career; but we 
know that after the death of Pericles 
he married Aspasia (Hesychius, s. v. mpo- 
Baroredns); was made commander of a 
squadron of revenue-collecting triremes, 
dpyupoddyous vavs; and fell in battle with 
the Carians, near the river Maeander 
about a year after the death of Pericles 
(Thue. 111.19). Plutarch quotes a state- 
ment that by means of his connexion 
with Aspasia he managed ¢& dyevyods 
Kal tarewou thy uot ’AOnvaiay yevéo Oa 


AH. © pakdpte 


pirrare, 


aparos: but this is impossible ; his civic 
career must have been completed before 
he married Aspasia; though it may 
possibly have been due to her influence 
that he obtained the command of the 
revenue-raising expedition, in which 
he met his death. He is mentioned 
again infra 765. 

135. dmoddAvra] It seems to be indi- 
cated in this passage, that it was owing 
to the machinations of Cleon that 
Lysicles was ousted from the position 
of the leading demagogue, which he 
had theretofore been holding, subject 
only to the superior authority of 
Pericles. And see three lines below. 

136. 6 Tapdaydv] Even Cleon, the 
third and by far the most powerful of 
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Nic. O wretched me, 


Nic. Aye. 


Ds. That’s the question. 


Dr. Next after him there comes a sheep-seller. 
Nic. Two something-sellers; what’s this seller’s fortune ? 
De. He’ll hold the reins, till some more villainous rogue 
Arise than he ; and thereupon he'll perish. 
Then follows Paphlagon, our leather-seller, 
Thief, brawler, roaring as Cycloborus roars. 
Nic. The leather-seller, then, shall overthrow 
The sheep-seller. Dz. He shall. 
Is there no other something-seller left ? 
De. There is yet one; a wondrous trade he has. 
Nic. What, I beseech you? Dez. Shall I tell you? 
Dr. <A sausage-seller ousts the leather-seller. 
Nic. A sausage-seller! Goodness, what a trade ! 
Wherever shall we find one ? 
Nic. Why here comes one, ’tis providential surely, 


Bound for the agora. 


Dr. Hi, come hither! here! 


You dearest man, you blessed sausage-seller ! 


these demagogues, though known in 
the lifetime of Pericles as an eager 
assailant of that illustrious statesman 
(SnxGeis aidom Kréwr), does not appear 
in history until after his death. He 
is here brought before us with two 
characteristics, his rapacity and his 
possession of that loud overbearing 
voice, that prapa pov7, which, we shall 
presently be told, is one of the chief 
qualifications for a successful dema- 
gogue. It is here, as it had already 
been in Ach. 3881, likened to the 
roar of Cycloborus, the little torrent 
which, in winter only, went brawling 
over its stones through the city of 
Athens. 

148. ddXavromedns]| *AAAGs* e(dos evrépou 


Kateokevagpévov. Kal dddavromaAns* 6 
Taira tod\oy.—Suidas. Though I have, 
in accordance with the usual custom, 
translated advXas a sausage, yet in reality, 
as has often been observed, it was in 
the nature rather of a black-pudding 
than of a sausage: see infra 207, 208. 
It was served up to table not in its entire 
length, but in bits, réuor. See the pas- 
sages of Pherecrates, Mnesimachus, 
and Eubulus cited by Athenaeus, vi. 
96, ix. 67, and xiv. 17 respectively. 
a\Aavres have already been mentioned 
in the Acharnians (line 146), and their 
name is of frequent occurrence in the 
Comic fragments. The dddavroraAns is 
what we should call a pork-butcher. 
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@ voy pev ovdcis, atipiov 0 bréppeyas: 
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ARH. 


\ , Cus X lan “A aA 
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149. dvdBave] This word both here 
and in Acharnians 732 and Wasps 1341 
has given rise to much controversy ; 
some thinking that it means “come up 
to the stage from the orchestra,” and 
others that it merely means ‘“‘come 
from the end to the centre of the stage.” 
The latter view is maintained with 
great ability by Professor Williams 
White in Harvard Studies ii. 159. I 
confess that I cannot agree with either 
of these contentions. Ido not believe 
that in these Comedies an actor ever 
makes his appearance in the orchestra, 
except indeed in the closing scene of 
the Wasps, where Philocleon does in 
very truth descend from the stage into 
the orchestra, and after exhibiting his 
dancing capacity there, finally dances 
out of the theatre at the head of the 
Chorus. But this was an entire novelty, 


@ pOpe, Tolas KoiXias; Sevpi Brérre. 


AA, 6pa. 


a thing which ovdeis mm mdpos déSpaxey. 
And as to the other alternative, Pro- 
fessor White says that in all these 
passages ‘“‘the term is used just after 
an entrance.” In my judgement it is 
used in each case just before an entrance. 
Here the sausage-seller is descried by 
Nicias and Demosthenes as they are 
looking towards the wings; while he is 
yet invisible to the audience. He is not 
even coming towards the stage, he is 
making for the agora, in quite a different 
direction. They shout to him to change 
his course and come up to the stage 
upon which they are standing. And 
presently he makes his appearance in 
the usual manner from one of the wings. 
Whether he has really come up from 
a lower level Ido not know; but that 
is what he is supposed to do. 

152. rotAedv] The édedy, or ededs, for 
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Arise, a Saviour to the State and us. 


SAUSAGE-SELLER. Eh! What are you shouting at? 


this instant, 


Nic. 


Dr. Come here 


And hear your wonderful amazing luck. 


Make him put down his dresser; tell him all 
The news about that oracle we've got. 
Pll keep an eye on Paphlagon the while. 
Dz. Come, put you down those cookery implements, 
Then make your reverence to the Gods and earth,— 
S.S. There! what’s the row? Dz. O happy man, and rich, 
Nothing to-day, to-morrow everything ! 
O mighty ruler of Imperial Athens! 
S.S. Good fellow, let me wash the guts, and sell 
My sausages. What need to flout me so? 
Dr. You fool! the guts indeed! Now look you here. 


You see those people on the tiers ? 


both forms are used, was a stand or 
table employed in culinary operations 
for various purposes; for example, the 
meat when cooked was placed upon it, 
Tliad ix. 215; Odyssey xiv. 432. The 
grammarians uniformly define it as a 
payerpikn Tpame a. 

154, eyo & iwy] With these words 
Nicias leaves the stage, and the pro- 
fessional actor, who has hitherto repre- 
sented him, changes his mask and his 
costume and (infra 235) reappears as 
Paphlagon. Thenceforward until the 
Parabasis Nicias is represented by a 
choregic actor, if I may so style the 
supernumeraries (over and above the 
three professional actors provided by 
the State) whom the Choregus supplied, 
and whose employment, being some- 
thing beside the ordinary functions of 


S.S. I do. 


the Choregus, was called a rapayopnynpya. 
So again after the Parabasis, the pro- 
fessional actor, who up to that time 
had represented Demosthenes, appears 
in the character of Demus, and the 
part of Demosthenes is thenceforth 
assumed by a choregic actor. The cho- 
regic actors never take a prominent 
part in the action; but the attempt 
of Beer and others to eliminate them 
altogether is ludicrously unsuccessful. 

156. wpéoxvcov| Make your obeisance 
to. Cf. Plutus 771. Nicias having gone 
out, Demosthenes takes upon himself 
to instruct the sausage-seller in his 
duties. To make a greater impression 
on the man he adopts the grand style, 
occasionally borrowing a word or two 
from Homer or Tragedy. 


168. oriyas] This is the regular 
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AH. 


lon A nA ~ ? 
kal Ths ayopas Kal Tav Aipévov Kal THS WUKVOS’ 


TovTov dmdvrev aitos adpxédas Eel, 


165 


BovrAjy mrarioes Kal orparnyovs KAaoTaCELS, 


7 ? > 2 2 
dnoas, dudrddégeis, ev Tpuravei@ Aaikacers. 


AA, 


3 ? 
EY 5 


AH. od pévroe: xoddérw ye wav dpas. 


GAN’ érravaéBynOs Kari TobdEOY TOOL 


Kat KdTLOEe TAS VHTOUS aTdaas EV KUKA®. 


AA. 
AA. 


Kabope. 
eyorye. 


170 


AH. ci dai; raprépta Kal ras 6vAKddas ; 
AH. wGs ovv ob peydrws evdatpovets ; 


ere viv Tov ddOadpov mwapdBarNr eis Kapiav 


Tov Oe~tdov, Tov 0’ Erepov eis Kapyndova. 


AA. 
AH. 


evdalpovnow y, ei Siactpadyoopa. 


175 


nn “A ? 
oUK, GAAG Oia cod TatTa mévTa Twépvarat. 


yiyver yap, as 6 xpyopos obToal éEyeL, 


Homeric term for ‘“‘ranks” of men in 
battle-array; used generally with the 
addition of dvdpév, but sometimes (Iliad 
iv. 90, 201), as here, with that of Aady. 
Here of course it is applied to the rows 
of spectators; rd Oéarpoyv aire Setxvis 
raira pryoty, as the Scholiast observes. 
166. KrAaordcets| KAaordery is properly 
to prune, trim @ vine, amo perahopas rey 
Tepvopévov KAnpdtov.—Scholiast. Hence 
to chastise, correct; like our colloquial 
phrase to give one a trimming. In the 
following line, ¢y Ilpuraveim daixdoets 
you shall fornicate in the Prytaneum, 
Aakdoes is introduced mapa mpoadokiav 
for Semvnoas. Cleon had received the 
honour of a free cirnots év Ipvraveia, 
we are told infra 766, “for doing just 
nothing at all”’; the sausage-seller shall 
go a step beyond this, and have the 
right Aakdfey ev puraveio. The cirnors 
év Ipuraveim, the right to share in the 


public dinner served daily in the Town 
Hall for the guests of the Common- 
wealth, is very frequently mentioned 
in these Comedies, and will be found 
abundantly illustrated in the Com- 
mentary on Peace 1084, Frogs 764. 

170. ras vncovs| That the Athenians 
comprehended their entire empire, 
outside Attica, under the term “the 
Islands’? is plain from many passages. 
See for example infra 1034, 1319, Peace 
760, and the note on Birds 1455. From 
the employment of the words éy kiko 
the Scholiast thinks that there is a 
special reference to the Cyclades, but 
this is extremely improbable. The 
words merely mean that the view is to 
be a panoramic one, like the kixr@ 
oxorayv of Birds 1196. 

174. Kapynddva] This is the reading 
of all the MSS., and there is no ground 
for changing it, as a few editors have 
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And that’s not all. 


Dr. You shall be over-lord of all those people, 
The Agora, and the Harbours, and the Pnyx. 
You'll trim the Generals, trample down the Council, 
Fetter, imprison, make the Hall your brothel. 
S.8. What, I? De. Yes, you yourself! 
For mount you up upon the dresser here 
And view the islands lying all around. 
S.S. Isee. Dz. And all the marts and merchant-ships ? 
S.S. Isee. Ds. And aren’t you then a lucky man? 
And that’s not all. Just cast your eyes askew, 
The right to Caria, and the left to Carthage. 
S.S. A marvellous lucky man, to twist my neck ! 
Dr. Nay, but all these shall be your—perquisites. 


You shall become, this oracle declares, 





done, to Xadkyddva or Kaedynddva. We 
know from Plutarch that the Athenians 
even in the time of Pericles were dream- 
ing dreams about the conquest of 
Carthage: see the Introduction to the 
Birds, p. xiv: and we may perhaps 
infer from infra 1303 that the project 
was a favourite one with the dema- 
gogues. In the present passage the 
Hellenic empire of Athens has already 
been surveyed, four lines above: and 
now the sausage-seller’s gaze is directed 
to an horizon beyond the limits of that 
empire. 

175. dvacrpapioopa| A very similar 
line, under very similar conditions, is 
found in the Birds; drodatcopai ti y 
ei Staorpadnoopat (177). In each case 
the two possible meanings of d:acrpe- 
decba, to get a squint and to twist one’s 
neck, are almost equally suitable; though 
the former may be a shade more appro- 


priate here, and the latter in the Birds. 
However the speaker seems to have in 
his mind something more serious than 
a mere squint. And therefore it is 
safer in both cases to adopt the ex- 
planation of the Scholiast on the Birds 
Tov tpadxndov Krdow. See also Achar- 
nians 15, 

176. wépvara] Are (that is, will be) 
sold. The word is substituted mapa 
mpocdoxiay for Storketra are (that is, will 
be) administered; because the way in 
which demagogues administered the 
empire was to make as much as possible 
out of it for themselves; dé€ov e«imety 
diatxetrat, says the Scholiast, 6 d¢€ «ize 
wépvatat mikpas, Tovréote mumpacKetat. All 
shall be yours to (not rule but) sell. The 
present tense is used for the future, 
to bring the delightful prospect more 
vividly before the budding demagogue’s 
eyes. 
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GVI}P LéeyloTos. 


> f ‘ “~ 3 ‘ 
AA. elmé pot, Kal TOS cy@ 


GAXNaVTOTOANS Ov avip yevicopat ; 


AH. od¢ atro ydp tot robro Kal yiyve: péyas, 180 
Le’ \ i) 3 ~ > \ cA 
OTL wovnpos KaE ayopas ei Kal Opacts. 
AA. 0vK £10 “ye "pavrov ioydve péya. 
AH. otpot, ti wor’ @o8 bre cavriv ob dys dcop ; 
7 2? ~ “~ , 
Evverdévat Ti pot SoKeis cavT@ Kanév. 
Hav éx kadov ed kayabev; AA. pad Tods Oeods, 185 
3 . 9 ~ pb] , iy v4 lon , 
el py) K wovnpov y. AH. @ pakdpte THs Tons, 
ed 2? > Q\ Pd \ 7 “ 
dcov témovOas ayaboy eis Ta Tpdypara. 
AA. GX, dyé6’, oS povotkiy éeriorapat, 
TARY YpAaLpaTov, Kat TADTA MEVTOL KAKA KAKOS. 
AH. tout pévov o €BraWev, 6rt Kai KaKa& KaKas. 190 
4 Onpayoyia yap ob mpds povatkod 
er’ éoriy avdpos ovde ypnorod tods Tpérrovs, 
3 > ’ 3 “~ N Va 3 A N ~ 
GAN els dpadh kat BdeAvpdv. GAAA pr) Traps 
d go. diddao’ év Tots Aoylowcty of Oeoi. 
AA. was diird ono 6 xpnopés; AH. e& vi rods Oeods 195 
n~ 3 
Kal TOLKLAMS TOS Kal CoPas YVLypéevos. 
179. dvnp yevnoopat| When the con- becoming a Man; viv cot ékeory, & 


test is over and the Sausage-seller has 
really ousted the Leather-seller, we 
shall find Demosthenes reminding him 
that he has now indeed become a Man, 
and owes it to the advice of Demo- 
sthenes 

@ xaipe kadd\imne, wal péuyno’ Ore 


aN 


avip yeyevnoa 6’ éué, infra 1254. 


So when the Ten Thousand of the 
Anabasis were threatening Byzantium, 
and calling upon Xenophon to lead 
them to the assault: “Now Xenophon,” 
they cried, “now is your chance of 


Zevopar, avdpt yeverOar. Here is a city 
for you, here is a fleet, here is wealth, 
here are your soldiers.”—Anab. vii. 1. 
21. dvyp in these passages means “a 
personage of importance.” It is used 
in a slightly different sense infra 392, 
where see the note. 

184. Evyerdévar... xaddv] He fears that 
the sausage-seller’s conscience is con- 
victing him of some—not demerit but— 
merit; for anything in the nature of 
a virtue would militate against his 
chance of becoming a successful dema- 
cogue. 


# 
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A Man most mighty ! 


S.S. Humbug! 


How can I, 


A sausage-selling chap, become a Man? 


Why, that’s the very thing will make you great, . 


Your roguery, impudence, and agora-training. 


I am not worthy of great power, methinks. 
O me, not worthy! what’s the matter now ? 


You've got, I fear, some good upon your conscience. 


Spring you from gentlemen ? 
From downright blackguards. 


S.S. By the powers, not I. 
Des. Lucky, lucky man, 


O what a start you’ve got for public life. 


8.8. 


But I know nothing, friend, beyond my letters, 


And even of them but little, and that badly. 


The mischief is that you know ANYTHING. 


To be a Demus-leader is not now 


For lettered men, nor yet for honest men, 


But for the base and ignorant. 


Don’t let slip 


The bright occasion which the Gods provide you. 


S.S. How goes the oracle? 


Dz. Full of promise good, 


Wrapped up in cunning enigmatic words. 


186. ei py ’k wovnpev| Ei py is here 
merely the equivalent of dAXd, as in 
Lys. 943 and Thesm. 898, where see the 
note. . 

189. ypappdroy| “Ore povoikny thy éyKv- 
k\toy madelay Pynoi. ypdppara S€ Ta mpera 
arotxyeta.—Scholiast. This is one of the 
passages, indeed the only known pas- 
sage (unless we are to add the simile 
of the Hels), which Eupolis borrowed 
for his Maricas. ‘ Maricas, qui est 
Hyperbolus, nihil se ex musicis scire nisi 
literas confitetur.”—Quintilian, Inst. 
i, 10. 18. It is also drawn upon, as 
Porson points out, for the description 


which Procopius gives of John of Cap- 
padocia, the vicious minister of the 
Emperor Justinian ; Ady pev Tdv édev- 
Gepioy kal mrardeias aynKoos jv* od yap GAXo 
ovdev, és ypappariotod daray, éuadev, ort 
LL) ypdppara, kat Tatra Kakd Kak@s, ypayyat. 
—De Bell. Pers. 1. 24. 

190. rovri pdvor] Apetvor 708a, hyoiv, 
ei pndé THY apxny emepdbns Ta ypapparev. 
—Scholiast. Had the sausage-seller 
been able to assert his total ignorance 
all would have been well; it is the 
exception, however slight, that tells 
against his chances of success as a 
demagogue. 


adjective. 
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ITITTET> 


"AAN’ émérav pdp wn Bupoateros dyxvAoxeirns 
yauonAfo SpdKovra Koddepov aiparonarTyy, 


6} tére Tladdayévey pev dréddAvrat 4 oKopoddApn, 


KotAtoTraAnaow de Oeds péya Kddos dma get, 


200 


al Key pi) Wodety GAAGYTAS MANAOY EAOVTAL. 


AA. 
AH. 
AA. 


Ti 8 dyxvdoxeirns éotip ; 


éTt ayKvAas Tals xepolv aprdgov Pépei. 


AA. 


6 Opa&xwv O€ pos Th; 


“~ > 4 2X a) 23 2 9 V4 , 
TOS ovv mpos éue Tad7T éEoTiv; avadidacké pe. 
> 
Bupoateros pév 6 TladAayav éoO obroct. 
AH. aro mov déyet, 
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AH. otro wepipavéorarov. 


B ~ > 
6 dpdkwv yap éort pakpov 6 tT aANGS ad paKpor 


cid’ aiwatorérns 00’ 6 7 addAGS y@ OpdKkor. 


> ? 
Tov ovy dpdkovTd dyot Tov Bupoaierov 


On Kparnoey, ai ke pH OarpO7 Adyors. 


AA. 


210 


Td pey Abyt’ aikddrAce per Oavpdéw & srrws 


\ a or » 9 , xy > 9 2 
TOV On pov OLOS T EMLTPOTTEVELY ELL EY. 


AH. 


, BY 4 AfP a a“ a 
ghavrétarov tpyov’ TavO drep qotets Troiet 





197. "AAN érdravy] The oracle with 
its GAN’ éréray and its 6) rére is framed 
in the language and on the lines of 
recognized oracular utterances. It 


was doubtless in Lucian’s mind when 
he composed the oracle in his Jupiter 
Tragoedus 31: 


GAN’ Gray aiyumos yapibwvuxos axpiba papyn, 
57) TOTE AoloGov GuBpopdpoe KAay~ovetr Kopwvat. 


Bupoaieros the tanner-eagle is formed 
in imitation of xpucateros the Golden 
Eagle. ayxvdoyxeidns is in both Homer 
and Hesiod an epithet of the Eagle or 
other bird of prey. 

198. xoddepov] A dunce, a dullard, 
though indeed the word may be here 
used either as a substantive or as an 
It is treated as the per- 
sonification of Stupidity infra 221. And 
Plutarch tells us that Cimon, the father 


of Miltiades and grandfather of the 
more celebrated Cimon, was 60’ etnGecayv 
avrov nicknamed KodAepos (Cimon 4). 
Here it seems to convey a reproach on 
the sausage-seller’s want of ambition, 
and his extreme slowness to appreciate 
and rise to the height of his good 
fortune. 

199. oxopoddvpyn| In tanning, as in 
the analogous process of tawing, some 
fluid of an acid character is required 
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Nay, BUT IF ONCE THE EAGLE, THE BLACK-TANNED MANDIBLE-CURVER, 
SEIZE WITH HIS BEAK THE SERPENT, THE DULLARD, THE DRINKER OF LIFE- 


BLOOD, 


THEN SHALL THE SHARP SOUR BRINE OF THE PAPHLAGON-TRIBE BE EX- 


TINGUISHED, 


THEN TO THE ENTRAIL-SELLERS SHALL GOD GREAT GLORY AND HONOUR 
RENDER, UNLESS THEY ELECT TO CONTINUE THE SALE OF THE SAUSAGE. 


De. That’s plainer still. 


S.S.. But what in the world has this to do with me? 
Dr. The black-tanned Eagle, that means Paphlagon. 
S.S. And what the mandibles? Dz. That’s self-evident. 
His fingers, crooked to carry off their prey. 
S.S. What does the Serpent mean ? 
A serpent’s long; a sausage too is long. 
Serpent’s drink blood, and sausages drink blood. 
The Serpent then, it says, shall overcome 
The black-tanned Eagle, if its not talked. over. 
S.S. I like the lines: but how can I, I wonder, 
Contrive to manage Demus’s affairs. 
Ds. Why nothing’s easier. Do what now you do: 


for the purpose of raising the hide, that 
is, of softening it and opening its pores. 
In modern times various fluids have 
been used for this purpose; and it can- 
not be doubted that in Athens cxopo- 
ddApn was the fluid employed. Hence 
the use of the word here; and hence, 
infra 1095, Athene is described as 
pouring out okopoddAuy ou the head of 
the tanner. Mitchell, almost the only 
commentator who recognized its con- 
nexion with the tan-pit, proposed to 
call it “tan-pickle.” 

204. avré mov Neyer] That speaks for 
itself; Res ipsa loquitur. See Wasps 921 
ro mpaypa...aurd Boa, and the note there. 


210. 0arpéy | Softened by, and so unable 

to resist. ‘weraive is used in precisely 
the same signification by Euripides; 
nv & és Adyous re kal Ta TovO’ oiKTio~ 
para| Bréyras wemavOns.—Heracleidae 159. 
And this, I imagine, explains the refer- 
ence which a Scholiast makes to that 
play, map@dnoe tov iduBov && “Hpakdedav 
Eiperidov. The reference is indeed 
attributed to 214 infra, but there is 
nothing in the Tragedy which in any 
way corresponds to that line. It must 
however be remembered that though the 
date of the Heracleidae is unknown, it 
is generally supposed to be subsequent 
to the date of the Knights. 
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TAapATTE Kal XOpdey Gpod Ta TPay para 
¢ ‘ N ~ aN “~ 
ATAVTA, KAL TOV OHpoy aEt TpoomroLod 215 
bmoyAvKaivey pnparios payelplKols. 

7a 0 &AXra oot TpdcecTi OnpaywyiKa, 
~ovl) papa, yéyovas Kak@s, aydpatos ei 
éyets drravra mpos mwoditetav & del: 
xXpnopol Te ovpPaivover Kat 76 TIvOcKév. 220 


GANA oTepavod, Kal omévde TS KoaXéuo: 


Bd 3 ~ N\ Pd 6 
Xe7Tos QPLUVEL TOV QV pa. 


AA. kat ris Edppayos 


yd ? .' X (ed , 
YVEVITETAL fol ; Kal yap OL TE TAOUVCLOL 


dediacw advrov 6 Te tréevns BOdAAEL AEs. 


AH. 


add’ cioly immeis dvdpes ayabol xirtor 


225 


pulcobyrTes avTov, ot BonOjcovci cot, 


Kal TOY TOALTOY of KaXol Te KayaOol, 


kal Tov Oeatav dots éoTi Oe€tos, 
Kaye pet adTav: xo beds EvdAAH era. 


Kat pi) 6€610"* od yap eotiv eEnkacpévos. 


230 





214. ydpdeve] Ta evrepa r&y rerparrddav 
yopdas Kadovot’ Kal TovTo ovy amd Tis 
réxyns Tod adAavrore@Xov TO dvopa etpyrat 
domep yap, pyot, yeui{ers Kat mAnpois ra 
évrepa mavros Tov updyuaros, ovTwct xXép- 
Seve kal Ta oAtrtKa.—Scholiast. Bearing 
in mind that the language is borrowed 
from the business of a pork-butcher, 
we may safely conclude that in djpov 
there is a play upon dypov fat, as infra 
954, Wasps 40. 

218. deovy «.7.A.] In addition to the 
special qualifications derived from his 
special business, he has all the natural 
qualifications already possessed by Cleon 
for the post of demagogue; the loud 
brutal voice, the low birth, and the 
impudence with which the Agora en- 
dows its frequenters, 


224, BdvrArer] Is frightened out of its 
wits at him, so as umd tov déovs Bdeiy, 
Plutus 693. Soin Lys. 354 ri BdvAAeO’ 
nuas; why are ye so mortally afraid of 
us? It exactly answers to our vulgar 
word to funk. The Scholiast and Suidas 
explain it by xaramémAnye, BdcdAUvrrerat, 
rouréore pioet. Hesychius, more accu- 
rately, by dedsévat, rpépev, 7 Bdetv. 

225. immets yittor] The Athenian 
cavalry consisted of 1,000 young men 
commanded by two immapxor; each tribe 
contributing 100 men under their own 
dirapxos. See Birds 799; Aristotle’s 
Polity of Athens, chap. 61; Demosthenes, 
de Symmoriis, § 15. That this was their 
actual, and not a mere round, number is 
plain from the statement of Hesychius 
(s.v. ‘Immeis) that we learn from Philo- 
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Mince, hash, and mash up everything together. 
Win over Demus with the savoury sauce 
Of little cookery phrases., You’ve already 


Whatever else a Demagogue requires. 


A brutal voice, low birth, an agora training ; 

Why you’ve got all one wants for public life. 

The Pythian shrine and oracles concur. 

Crown, crown your head; pour wine to mighty—Dulness ; 


Prepare to fight the man. — 


S.S. But what ally 


Will stand beside me, for the wealthy men 
Tremble before him, and the poor folk blench. 


A thousand Knights, all honest men and true, 


Detest the scoundrel, and will help the cause ; 
And whosoe’er is noblest in the State, 
And whosoe’er is brightest in the tiers, 


And I myself. 


* 


And God will lend his aid. - 


And fear him not; he is not pictured really ; 





chorus the date at which that particular 
number was established. And though 
some put the number at 1,200 (Ando- 
cides de Pace 7; Aeschines de F. L. 188 ; 
Aristotle, Polity of Athens, chap. 24), the 
discrepancy appears to be occasioned 
by their including the 200 immord£ora in 
the general term inmeis. See Thucydides 
ii. 18; Xenophon, Hipparchicus ix. 3; 
Boeckh, P. E. 1. 21. 

927. xadol te kayaboi| This expression, 
very common in these Comedies, means 
men who had been trained up to the 
highest mark of Athenian education, 
both physical and mental; the xadoi 
referring to the physical, and the aya@ot 
to the mental training. Aristophanes 
himself describes them inthe Frogs as ay- 
Spas ebyeveis kal cwppovas, | cai rpadévras 


éy maXatorpats Kat xopois kat povotky, | Kat 
Sicaiovs. They were, in fact, the educated 
classes at Athens. As such they would 
naturally be opposed to the demagogues, 
but it seems to me a misuse of language 
to attribute (as has been the fashion 
since Grote’s time) some political 
significance to phrases like this. An 
Athenian of the highest education and 
breeding would be a kadcs xayalos, 
whatever his political views. 

230. e€yxacpéevos| The actors person- 
ating Demosthenes and Nicias would be 
wearing masks which bore a grotesque 
resemblance to the familiar counte- 
nances of those two famous Athenians. 
And the audience would naturally 
expect that when Paphlagon entered 
they would behold a mask fashioned to 
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bird Tod éovs yap avdrov ovdels OEE 


TOV OKEVOTOLOV ELKACAL. 


TAVTOS YE [HV 


yvocOnoera TO yap Oéarpov deEvov. 


NI. 
ITA. 


oipot Kaxodaipwv, 6 Tladdayav é€épyerat. 
ov Tor pa Tovs dddeka Oeodvs yatphoeror, 
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represent the features of the masterful 
demagogue. The poet warns them that 
this will not be so; that Paphlagon’s 
mask will not be made in the likeness 
of any individual. This is all that the 
passage means; and the story which 
the ancient grammarians have woven 
about it, that neither mask nor actor 
could be obtained for the character, 
and that Aristophanes was obliged to 
act the part himself, without a mask, 
but with his features stained with 
vermilion or wine-lees, is totally unde- 
serving of credit. The time had long 
passed when the Comic poets were 
themselves actors. The three principal 
actors were now provided by the State. 
Equally improbable is the idea mooted 
by some recent critics that this speech 
is a prelude to the entrance of Paph- 
lagon wearing an excellent portrait- 
mask of Cleon. 

234. otpor xakodaipov|] Nicias, now 
represented by a choregic actor, runs in 
to announce that Paphlagon is awake, 


© Sipov, 


and is on the point of descending on 
the pair who are hopefully plotting 
his ruin, And at his heels comes Paph- 
lagon himself, with his dreadful voice, 
his overbearing mien, and his ferocious 
threats. So soon as he sees them he 
fulminates against them both the most 
terrible charge that can be brought 
at Athens, the charge of conspiring 
against the Sovereign Demus. At first 
he has nothing on which to base the 
charge, but he is a man of infinite 
resource (infra 758): and as his eye 
roves round the scene it falls upon the 
Chalcidian cup out of which Demo- 
sthenes has been drinking. Hah! that 
is enough. Why here is actually a 
Chalcidian cup! Beyond all doubt they 
are inciting the Chalcidians to revolt. 
It is, to use Mr. Walsh’s illustration, 
as if an English statesman were accused 
of intriguing with the Chinese empire, 
because he chanced to be drinking tea 
out of a china cup. Anyhow it is in 
Paphlagon’s eyes the most damning 
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For all the mask-providers feared to mould 


His actual likeness ; 


but our audience here 


Are shrewd and bright; they'll recognize the man. 


Nic. . 


Mercy upon us! here comes Paphlagon. 


Parniacon. By the Twelve Gods, you two shall pay for this, 
Always conspiring, plotting ill to Demus! 
What’s this Chalcidian goblet doing here ? 
Hah! ye’re inciting Chalcis to revolt. 
Villains and traitors! ye shall die the death. 


Dz. 


(To 8.8.) Hi! where are you off to? stop! For goodness sake, 


Don’t fail us now, most doughty Sausage-seller ! 
Hasten up, my gallant horsemen, now’s the time your foe to fight. 


proof of treason. No other explanation 
is possible, oix éo8 ézws ov. Therefore 
they shall both die; cf. supra 68. The 
terror inspired by these fulminations is 
so great that the Sausage-seller turns 
to flee. This charge of conspiracy is 
made again and again by Paphlagon 
(257, 452, 476, 628, cf. also 862); and 
we may be sure that it was the com- 
monest of charges on the lips of Cleon. 
It is also repeatedly found in the Wasps, 
which is the complement of the Knights. 
The reference to the Chalcidians is no 
doubt to Chalcidice. in Macedonia, or, 
as it is more commonly described, in 
Thrace. That district was already in 
a ferment, and before another year 
had passed its cities were welcoming 
Brasidas as their deliverer, each wish- 
ing to be the first to revolt, Thuc. iv. 
108, &c. 
Kadkidos tis Opakixns 
Athenaeus xi. 106. 
235. rots dadexa Ocovs] An oath by a 
single deity will not suffice for Paph- 


XQ , 7 | “ 
Xadkidixa wornpia’ tows ao ris 
evookipovyra. — 


lagon. He must needs swear by all 
the Twelve Great Gods who sit at the 
council-board of Olympus. Of these 
six were Gods, Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, 
Ares, Hephaestus, and Hermes; and six 
were Goddesses, Hera, Athene, Artemis, 
Aphrodite, Demeter, and oe Cf. 
Birds 95. 

242. avdpes inmeis| The appearance of 
Paphlagon on the stage is immediately 
followed by the sound of his antagonists, 
the Knights, coming at full speed into 
the orchestra below. They were prob- 
ably dressed in the costume, as they 
were certainly wearing the long hair; 
which distinguished the Athenian imzeis. 
The Scholiast says that Simon and 
Panaetius were the two trmapxo (see 
the note on 225 supra); and Simon is 
supposed to be the author of the treatise 
wept ‘Immxns which is cited, and largely 
adopted, by Xenophon in his work on 
the same subject. Some MSS. prefix the 
name of Demosthenes to line 244; and 
if this be correct, it may be that the 
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present line and that which follows 
were spoken by the Coryphaeus as the 
Chorus are approaching the orchestra ; 
but though there is much to recommend 
that arrangement, yet I think it more 
probable that they are spoken by Demo- 
sthenes. The direction ovk éAare mpos 76 
Sev képas; seems to have no relation 
to the actual evolutions of the Chorus: 
it is just such an order as the real 
Demosthenes might, when in command 
of the army, have given to the real 
captains of the cavalry. Cf. Birds 353. 

245. duod] Td dpod Aéyovow ’Arrixol 
avyrt Tov éyyts. as Kai év Eipnyy (513) “kai 
py pod ory 78n.”—Scholiast. dod avri 
TOD éyyv’s mapa Tots ‘Arrixots.—Scholiast 
on Thesm, 572. This is a good instance 
of what the grammarians mean when 
they say that one form is ‘EAAnukés and 
another ’Arrixas, for éyyts 1s common 
in all Attic writers. In these very 
Comedies it occurs thirteen times, and 


@ yépovres HAtacTal, dpdropes TpiwBdrov, 
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6uov, in this sense, only thrice. See the 
Introduction to this play. However, as 
was observed in the Commentary on the 
Thesmophoriazusae, the two words are 
not precisely identical in meaning; épod 
indicating a nearer proximity than éeyyvs. 
The Chorus were éyyis, near, in the 
preceding line; they are dod, close at 
hand, in this. 

247. maie mate] The Knights, twenty- 
four in number, have come pouring 
through the cicodos into the orchestra, 
breathing out fire and vengeance 
against their adversary. Tapafir76- 
orparoyv, troubler-of-the-horse-array, they 
call him, with an obvious reference, as 
Neil observes, to the Tapd&tmmos, the 
name to which an altar was*erected at 
Olympia and elsewhere, and which is 
supposed (by Pausanias vi. 20) to have 
been an appellation of Hooesday tmmos. 
By re\ovns we are here to understand 
one who gets the tolls and taxes, réAn, 
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Now then Simon, now Panaetius, charge with fury on the right. 
Here they’re coming! Worthy fellow, wheel about, commence the fray ; 
Lo, the dust of many horsemen rushing on in close array ! 

Turn upon him, fight him, smite him, scout him, rout him, every way. 


Crorvus. Smite the rascal, smite him, smite him, troubler of our Knightly train, 


Foul extortioner, Charybdis, bottomless abyss of gain. 
Smite the rascal; smite the rascal; many times the word I’ll say, 


For he proved himself a rascal many, many times a day. 


Therefore smite him, chase him, pound him, rend and rattle and confound him! 


Show your loathing, show as we do; press with angry shouts around him. 
Take you heed, or he’ll evade you; watch him closely, for the man 
Knows how Eucrates escaped us, fleeing to his stores of bran. 


into his own hands, and thereout sucks 
no small advantage. We are not told, 
but itis very probable, that he farmed the 
véAn, aS a later demagogue, Agyrrhius, 
did. See the note on Eccl. 102, and 
the special reference to rédn infra 307. 
gapayé means literally a chasm in the 
earth, ro tas yns Bapabpov, rd ardoxicpa 
THs ys, 5 TO mapepmintoy Vdwp Trivet, aS 
the Scholiast explains it; and Kock 
appropriately cites Horace, Ep. i. 15. 31 
‘‘Pernicies, et tempestas, barathrumque 
macelli.” With XdpvBdw dpmayns the 
same Commentator compares Cicero’s 
Second Philippic, chap. 27, where the 
orator, describing Antony’s greed and 
dissipation, exclaims Quae Charybdis 
tam vorax? and his De Oratore iii. 41. 
252. kai yap ypeis] Loathe him, they 
say, for we too loathe him. But they do 
not say strike him, for we too strike him. 
For they are in the orchestra, and he is 
on the stage; and except by word and 


Papu. O my Heliastic veterans, of the great Triobol clan, 


gesture they can take no part in the 
fray. 

254. Evxparns] As to Eucrates see 
supra 129. We know nothing of the 
incident to which the Chorus refer. But 
we know that this demagogue was a 


_ orummeor@dns and a kupynBroredns, and it 


seems reasonable to infer that he escaped 
from some outburst of popular anger by 
taking refuge in his own warehouses. 
200. @ yéporres nAtaorai| At once, when 
he finds himself assailed, he calls on the 
dicasts to help him: just as in the 
Wasps, when the dicasts are foiled, 
they send for aid to Cleon; Wasps 409. 
For between the demagogues and the 
dicasts there subsisted a constant alli- 
ance, which it was the object of that 
Comedy to dissolve. See the last few 
pages of the Introduction to the Wasps. 
The demagogues courted the dicasts by 
securing them their fees, by enlarging 
the emoluments and diminishing the 
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Kav tw’ adbtdv yv@s ampdypoy dvrta Kal Kexnvora, 


Katayayov ex Xeppovicov, diaBadov, aykupioas, 
a 5 
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labours of their office; and the dicasts, 
in their turn, were the influential sup- 
port of the demagogues in the Public 
Assemblies. And to these formidable 
old men the charge of cvywpocia was 
like the cry of “ Rats” toa terrier. ‘Who 
said CONSPIRATORS ?”’ as dmrav0’ tpiv 
tupavyis é€ore Kal ~Evywpdra, says Bdely- 
cleon to the dicasts in Wasps 488. 

258. mp dayeiv| The metaphor is 
taken from a greedy guest, who helps 
himself out of the common mess before 
his turn has arrived ; 7 peradopa amo trav 
év trois Oeimvors dpralévtwy mpd Stavopis, 
as the Scholiast says. See Lysistrata 208. 
Kock’s notion that there is here an 
allusion to the distribution of land in 
Lesbos as allotments, cAjpor (Thue, 111. 
50), seems wide of the mark. Neither 
in this play nor anywhere else is any 
charge brought against Cleon in this 
respect; nor is the suggestion altogether 
in keeping with the context here. 

259. dmoovuxd¢ers| This word is em- 
ployed for two purposes; first to in- 
troduce the idea of cvxodayria, and then 
to commence a metaphor from persons 
gathering figs. All officials were re- 
quired to pass their accounts; see Wasps 


571, 587, andthe notes there. And they 
must have had an anxious time when 
those accounts were being overhauled by 
some unscrupulous demagogue, ready to 
pick holes in them on any pretence, and 
capable of influencing against the ac- 
counting parties both the Assemblies 
and the dicasteries. This may well 
have given rise to a regular system of 
blackmail. py rérwvy means not quite 
ripe. 

262. dtaBarav] No feature of Paph- 
lagon’s character is more prominently 
brought out in this Comedy than his é:a- 
Boral, the slanderous accusations which 
he levelled against all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. See on line 7 supra. 
Allusions to this practice occur in the 
most unexpected places. Here for dea- 
haBav, grasping him round the body, Ari- 
stophanes substitutesdsaBadov,calumniat- 
ing him, exactly as infra 491 for d:adaBis 
he substitutes OuaBordds. SsradaBov of 
course, like the participles which follow, 
is a term of the palaestra; and some 
difficulty has been felt by reason of the 
abrupt change of metaphor, from fig- 
gathering to wrestling; and Professor 
Mahaffy (Hermathena i. 137) would read 
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Whom through right and wrong I nourish, bawling, shouting all I can, 
Help me, by conspiring traitors shamefully abused and beaten. 


Rightly, for the public commons you before your turn have eaten, 


And you squeeze the audit-passers, pinching them like figs, to try 
Which is ripe, and which is ripening, which is very erude and dry. 
Find you one of easy temper, mouth agape, and vacant look, 

Back from Chersonese you bring him, grasp him firmly, fix your hook, 
Twist his shoulder back and, glibly, gulp the victim down at once. 
And you search amongst the townsmen for some lambkin-witted dunce, 


in the next line dpdv for epor, and 
preserve the fig-metaphor throughout. 
But it seems clear that we are now 
dealing with the language of the 
gymnasium. See Norman Gardiner’s 
illustrated article on ‘‘ Wrestling” in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies. d:a- 
AaBov (understood under diaBadroy) is 
a technical word in that connexion; 
ayxipiopa is an eidos madaioparos, a 
oXnpa Tov év wadn, & TXHpa TadatorptKoy, 
Scholiast, Hesychius, s.v., Pollux ii. 155, 
Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 327, Id. Anti- 
Atticista, p. 81.4. The last-mentioned 
grammarian quotes the words ayyupicas 
éppnéev, attributing them, wrongly, to 
the present Comedy. ayxvpifeww means 
“to hook your leg round your antago- 
nist’s, so as to trip him up and throw 
him.” It has much the same significa- 
tion as wtrooxedifev, by which the 
Scholiast explains it, and which Demo- 
sthenes (de Corona 176) couples with 
cuxogparreiv. Finally admoarpé was rov dpov 
is “twisting back his shoulder,” an 
operation displayed in many of the 
illustrations in Mr. Gardiner’s article. 
268. évexodknBacas| Having got his 
antagonist into this helpless attitude, 


what does Paphlagon do with him? He 
opens his mouth and swallows him down 
whole at a gulp, just as a boa-constrictor 
disposes of its victim. This is a tribute 
to the boundless voracity of the de- 
magogue. The word is explained by 
katamémokas Or katémes by the gram- 
marians ; the Scholiast here, Hesychius, 
Ktym. Magn. and Eustathius at Od. 
xvli. 222. The same interpretation is 
given by Suidas, s.v. éxokd8ynoas, and he 
adds, quite accurately, BovAerat dé eye 
Ste Ov dv mapaddBn, apdny amddAvow. 
Suidas also adds another explanation, 
mapa TO emt KéAos Paivery? KdAa O€ 7 
yaornp. See the Scholiast on Clouds 552. 
Whence some have taken the word to 
mean that after throwing him he leapt 
upon him; cf. Clouds 550. But I 
make no doubt that the common view 
is correct, and that we are to con- 
sider the unfortunate official entirely 
absorbed into the rapacious maw of the 
demagogue. 

264. oxomets| You have your eye upon 
him. The word is intended to recall 
the cxoréy of 259, bringing with it all 
the consequences described in lines 262, 
263. 
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266. riaropa] By these low fellows, 
the slave and the sausage-seller. He is 
merely seeking to curry favour with the 
Chorus, as at other times with Demus. 
We are not to suppose that Cleon ever 
thought of proposing any measure in 
honour of the Knights. They were at 
daggers drawn in the political arena, as 
they are in this Comedy. 

269. pdoOrns| A supple sneak. Liter- 
ally “a thong of leather, dressed and 
softened,” and so rendered flexible. 
idios 6 pepadraypevos A@pos.—Scholiast 
at Clouds 449. pdoOdrns dé Kupiws iwas 
pepadaypévos.—Scholiast here. Though 
apparently a recognized term of vitu- 
peration, it is of course peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the Bupoodéyns. Cf. infra 
389. For tmepxerar, “comes under,”’ 
possibly the best English translation 
is the exact opposite, comes over. 

271. wapédOyn| I have substituted this 
word for the MS. ye una, which is here 
manifestly out of place. There is no 


question, at this stage, of a victory for 
Paphlagon. He is obviously over- 
matched, and is crying out for help; 
whilst the Chorus fear, not that he will 
overcome, but that he will escape from, 
their champions. They are now in- 
dignant at his endeavour to come over 
them by the grossest flattery, as if they, 
the gallant young Knights, were drivel- 
ling old dotards, and they mean to 
show him that they have all their wits 
about them. They will arrest his flight 
in whichever direction he attempts to 
flee. If he comes that way, says the 
Coryphaeus, there shall he feel the 
weight of my arm (rds yetpas Seixvuct, 
Scholiast) ; if this way, here will he 
find himself butting against my leg. 
The Chorus are endeavouring to obstruct 
both his ways of escape ; one with their 
hands, the other with their outstretched 
legs. I imagine that the eye of the 
copyist was confused by seeing the 
words ye w«as and mapédOns a very few 
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Wealthy, void of tricks and malice, shuddering at disputes and fuss. 
You assail me too, my masters? ’tis for you they beat me thus; 

"Tis because I thought of moving that ’twere proper here to make 
Some memorial of your worships for your noble valour’s sake. 

Hear him trying to cajole us! O the supple-bending sneak, 
Playing off his tricks upon us, as on dotards old and weak. 

Nay, but there my arm shall smite him if to pass you there he seek ; 
If he dodge im this direction, here against my leg he butts, 

Athens! Demus! see the monsters, see them punch me in the cuts. 
Shouting, are you? you who always by your shouts subvert the town. 
But in this Pl first surpass him ; thus I shout the fellow down. 

If in bawling you defeat him, sing we ho! for Victory’s sake. 

If in shamelessness you beat him, then indeed we take the cake. 


Papn. 


CHOR. 


PapH. 
CHor. 
S.S. 

CHor. 





(five and six) lines below employed as 
synonyms, and occupying the same 
position in two successive lines ; and 
that by some oversight the wrong 
synonym was transferred to this place. 
ye via is here susceptible of no rational 
interpretation. 

272. mpos okédos KupnBace] Shall 
butt, like a he-goat, against my leg. 
Paphlagon is attempting to bolt with 
his head down from his persecutors. 
The Scholiast says that there was a 
stage-direction, mapemtypap), to that 
effect ; wapemtypadn Sé, cuvyKxéxupe yap 
kal t76 TOY StokovT@Y TUMTETAL. 

275. GdX’ eyo «x.7.d.] Hitherto the 
Sausage-seller, though joining in the 
assault on Paphlagon, has not opened 
his lips, but now all at once he sees 
his opportunity. Paphlagon has been 
bawling at the top of his piapa dary ; 
but the Sausage-seller has a papa hovy 
too, supra 218 ; he will see if he cannot 
outbawl Paphlagon. At the first sound 


of those stentorian lungs the Kexpagi- 
Sayas (Wasps 596) feels that there is 
a formidable rival in the field; and in 
a moment, though knowing nothing of 
his antecedents, threatens to denounce 
him before the dicasteries on a charge 
of treason. By mpéra the Sausage- 
seller means that to outbawl the 
leather-seller is only the first step in 
the combat ; he will afterwards have to 
out-impudence him. 

276. rnveddos| This word seems to 
have been coined by Aristophanes with 
reference to the song of triumph com- 
posed by Archilochus, riveXda Kaddivixe, 
a song with which the Comedies of the 
Acharnians and the Birds are closed, 
and which was the equivalent of our 
“‘See the conquering hero comes!” It 
means, as the Scholiast and Suidas 
observe, uxnddpos. If he can outbawl 
Paphlagon they will hail him as a 
victor; but this is not sufficient: he 
must surpass him in impudence as well 
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as in noise; then only will the victory 
be complete; then the prize-cake will 
be ours. The phrase npérepos 6 mupa- 
povs occurs again in Thesm. 94, where it 
is more fully explained. The Scholiast 
here says Ilupayois* efSos mAakotvros ék 
pédtros EpOod kai mupav mweppvypevar, as 
kat onoapovs TO Sta onodpwr. radra bé 
éeridecav GOXa rois Staypumvytais. cioOacr 
yap €v tois cupmogios dpeddacbar sept 
aypumvias, kat 6 Ovaypumvyncas péxpt ths eo 
eAdpBave toy mupapotyra. No distinction 
is intended between the victory of the 
Sausage-seller (rjveAdos ef) and the 
victory of the Chorus (jpérepos 5 mupa- 
pois). For this purpose their interests 
are identical; he is their champion. 
The victory of the one is the victory of 
the other. 

278, évdeikyupe] What is. to be done 
about this formidable stranger? As to 
this Paphlagon has no doubt. He at 
once indicts him as a traitor who (like 
Thorycion in Frogs 362-4) exports 
contraband of war, dméppytra, forbidden 


stores, for the use of 
triremes. 

279. Copevdparal Rich sauces. In a 
storm at sea, when a ship was so beaten 
and broken by the winds and waves 
that it seemed doubtful if her planks 
would hold together, it was customary 
to undergird or “frap”’ her, by passing 
strong cables or chains underneath her 
keel, made fast at each end on the 
deck. These cables or chains were 
called tmo(opara and were part of the 
regular gear of a ship, Smith of 
Jordanhill’s ‘‘ Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul,” pp. 65-7, 173-7; Bp. 
Jacobson on Acts xxvil. 17. For 
trofmpara Paphlagon substitutes (wper- 
vara in reference to his adversary’s 
trade which, as we see from 146 supra, 
was sufficiently disclosed by his dress 
and culinary utensils. 

280. evry... mwAéa] Kevyy as he enters 
the Prytaneum to enjoy the oirnots there 
awarded him on account of the affair 
at Sphacteria; wiéa as he leaves the 


the enemy’s 
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Paru. I denounce this smuggling fellow; contraband of war he takes 

For the Peloponnesian galleys, frapping them with — girdle-cakes. 

I denounce this juggling fellow ; at the Hall, from day to day, 

In he runs with empty belly, with a full one hies away. 

Cuor. Fish, and flesh, and bread exporting, and a hundred things like these, 
Contraband of peace, which never were allowed to Pericles. 


8.8. 


Papn. Death awaits you at once, you two. 

S.S. Thrice as loud can I squall as you. 

Papx. Now will I bawl you down by bawling. 

8.8. Now will I squall you down by squalling. 
Papu., Lead our armies, and I’ll backbite you. 

8.8. 1’7ll with dog-whips slash you and smite you. 





Prytaneum after having enjoyed the 
dinner. See Plautus, Truculentus 1. 
2. line 2. It would seem from what 
follows that this ocirnois was never 
awarded to Pericles ; probably because, 
as the Scholiast suggests, he was too 
highminded to accept it. Of Pericles 
Aristophanes always speaks with re- 
spect. The éédyov in line 282 is an 
echo of the é&dyew four lines above. 
284. dmoOaveiaOov x.t..| Thrice, in 
this slanging-match between the rivals, 
@ Crisis, involving possibly a personal 
encounter, is indicated by a sharp little 
exchange of cut and thrust in a system 
of short verses, half the length of, but 
otherwise in the same metre as, the 
long verses immediately preceding. 
Here, after a series of trochaic tetra- 
meters, we have a set of trochaic 
dimeters; while at 367 and 441 infra, 
after iambic tetrameters, we have 
iambic dimeters. Every line in these 
little encounters is intended to be 
specially characteristic of the speaker 


who utters it. Paphlagon commences 
with a tremendous threat, a repetition 
of that with which he concluded his 
first fulmination, supra 239. There it 
fairly frightened the Sausage-seller ; 
but now that the latter has discovered 
the power of his own lungs, he replies 
with a still louder vociferation. 

288. duaBadrS v’] After the shouting 
competition Paphlagon falls back on his 
more usual expedient of dsaBodat (see the 
note on 262 supra), and especially of 
attacks on the Athenian commanders 
at home and abroad. The particular 
allusion is no doubt to the affair of 
Sphacteria, where Cleon had attacked 
as well Nicias the general at home, as 
Demosthenes and the generals at Pylus. 
The same word, d:¢Baddev, is employed 
by Thucydides (iv. 27) in his account of 
Cleon’s proceedings on that occasion. 

289. xvvoxommoa| The Scholiast says, 
no doubt rightly, rodro as payeipos Eeyer, 
but the exact meaning of the word is 


not clear. xKvvoxomjaa, Somep Kova TO 
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ITA. TEPLEA® o aAaCovelats. 290 
AA. UmoTEepovpat Tovs TOdaS GoV. 
ITA. Bréwov ets pw doxapddpvxros. 
AA. ev ayop& Kay TéOpappau. 
ITA. Stahopjow o, ef Te ypvéers. 
AA. Kompodopyaw a, ei AaAHoets. 295 
ITA. dpodoye krérreww od & ody. 
AA. vy Tov “Eppiy Tov ayopaior, 
Kamiopk@ ye BreréovTov. 
ITA. adAOTpLa Toivuy codifer, 
Kat o¢ haivw Trois mpuTdvecuy, 300 





EvA@ xaraxdyat.—Phryn. Bekk. 49. 3. 
Probably the force of xuvo- is practically 
lost in the compound as that of Bov- in 
BovOureiy (see Plutus 819 and the note 
there), and the Sausage-seller means 
simply, I will score your back like a 


butcher cutting up a carcase. Com- 
pare édevdporéunoe Td veroy, Peace 
747. 


290. wepredAo] Will circumvent, infra 
887. The metaphor is in the word 
itself, not inits usage here. Paphlagon, 
if foiled in his direct attack, will get 
round his adversary by artful and cir- 
cuitous methods. 

291. rovs médas cov] The MSS. and 
editions read ras 6do0vs gov, which gives 
no acceptable meaning. Bergler trans- 
lates ‘‘obstruam vias tuas.”” Brunck 
“ molitiones tuas praecidam.” Schutz 
“vias et rationes tibi praecidam calum- 
niandi, furandi, decipiendi.” Green, 
“Y will clip short your ways and 
means.” Merry, “I will give a sly cut 


across your path.” But even if these 
interpretations, or any of them, could 
be obtained from the Greek, they would 
not be appropriate in this little dia- 
logue. See the note on 284 supra. I 
have therefore changed ras 6dovs cov 
into rovs wédas cov which, except for 
the addition of the 7, consists of the 
very same letters. And nothing can be 
more natural than that the pork-butcher 
should threaten to cut off the pig’s feet 
to be served up to table as pettitoes. 
Athenaeus (ili. 49) quotes from the 
“Satyrs” of Ecphantides médas ér’ «i 
dé01 mptapevov katapayeiv épOors ids ; and 
from the AovAodtddcxados of Pherecrates, 
ghiakns topos, mots épOds. iokn, it 
should be observed, has much the same 
meaning as adXas. See infra 364. 

294, Stahopnaa| I will tear you into 
strips, as a tanner does with his leather. 
kompopopnae, I will cart you as dung, as 
a butcher treats the offal of his car- 
cases. 
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Pap. V’ll outwit you by fraud and lying. 
S.S. I’ll your pettitoes chop for frying. 
PApPH. Now unblinking regard me, you. 
8.8. I was bred in the agora too. 
PapuH. Say but g-r-r, and to strips Pll tear you. 
S.S. Speak one word, and as dung [ll bear you. 
Paru. I confess that I steal. Do you? 
S.S. Agora Hermes! yes,I do. | 
If I’m seen, I’m a perjurer too. 
PAPH. 


Somebody else’s tricks you're vaunting ; 


Now to the Prytanes off [’ll run, 


297. ‘Eppny tov ayopaioy| "Ev péon tH 
dyopa iSpurar “Eppotd dyopaiov ayaApa.— 
Scholiast. As the God of commerce (épzro- 
Aaios) and of tricks and deceit (dddcos) he 
would bein his proper place in the Agora. 
Kock refers to Pausanias 1. 15. 1 ioton de 
mpos THY oToay, nv Iloukidny dvoudfovatw azo 
TaV ypapar, éorw ‘Eps yadkovs Kadov- 
And to Lucian’s Bis 
Accusatus 8, where Justice, addressing 
Hermes, says that he consorts with men 
év te yupvaciow, Kal éy TH Gayopa’ kal 


pevos ’Ayopaios. 


"Ayopatos yap «i, Kat ey tais éxkAnoias 
knputres. To which I may add the 
same author’s Jupiter Tragoedus 33, 
where Zeus sees a bronze figure ap- 
proaching, of graceful shape and out- 
line, with its hair tied up in antique 
fashion, and says 6 obs, @ ‘Eppn, adedpds 
eotiv, 0 Ayopaios, 6 mapa thv TotkiAny. 
nittys your avarémAnora Sonpépat expat- 
TOMEVOS UTO TOY avdptayrovolo@y. As to 
the coating of tar mentioned in the 
last sentence see the note on 846 
infra. 


298. xdmvopk®| Not only will I admit 
that Iam a thief, I admit that if any- 
body sees me steal, I am a perjurer too. 
I deny the theft upon oath even to 
those who witnessed it. We shall find 
him declaring infra 1239 that xrérrev 
emuopkely Kal BAérewv évavriov constituted 
the entire stock of his educational 
acquirements. 

299. addOrpia roivyy codpiter| You are 
practising arts which belong to another, 
that is to myself. You are poaching on 
my preserves; “quasi Cleoni sit pro- 
prium furari et pelerare,’ as Bergler 
SAYS, @oel Aeye, TA Epa Tolyuy KNErTELs 
éuad €oTe Tadra Ta emtxepnuara.—Scho- 
liast. Enraged at this invasion of his 
own particular province, Paphlagon at 
once denounces the Sausage-seller to 
the Prytanes (who are sitting in the 
BovAecurekoy as spectators of the Comedy, 
see Peace 887 and the note there) on 
a suddenly trumped-up and wholly 
irrelevant charge. 


44 JHWIES 


3 v4 n~ ~ e 
adexatrevrous Tav Gedy le= 


pas €xovra kotXias. 


XO. 


KpQkTa, TOD cot Opdcous 


wn Q\ ~ a 
TATA pev Yq WAEQ, 

~ > 3 2 
qwaoa & €kkAnoia, 

N ? N N 
Kal TEAN, Kal ypadat, 

\ 49 & 
Kal OlKaoTHpl , ® 

? ‘\ 

BopBopordpag:, Kat 
THY TONY aTacay %- 
poy avateTupBakas, 


@ pape, Kai Boecdupé, Kal KaTakeE- 


[orp. a 


305 


310 


doris huay Tas AOjvas exxexddaxas Boor, 


Karo Tey TeTpeVv avobev Tods hbpovs OvyvoTKOTav. 


302. xotdias] Tapa mpoodoxiay for 
So the Scholiast; Séov ciety 
adekarevtoy €xovta ovaiav, 6 dé avri otcias 


> 4 
ovo tas. 


KoiNias = emnveyKevy, @S  addavrom@An. 
Though Paphlagon says rév Gedy gener- 
ally, it was Athene to whom tithes were 
payable out of confiscated estates, 
spoils of war, and the like. See 
Boeckh’s Public Economy i. 4. It 
will be sufficient here to refer to the 
decrees (1) against the generals after 
Arginusae, (2) against Archeptolemus 
and Antiphon, and (8) against traitors 
generally, in each of which decrees it is 
declared that their property is to be 
confiscated, 76 8 émidéxatoy ris Oeod 
etvat, Xen. Hell. i. 7. 10; Life of 
Antiphon, X Orators; Andocides de 
Myst. 96. The Sausage-seller is to be 
accused of having possessed himself of 
some of these confiscated estates (repre- 
sented by “sausages ”’), without having 
paid rd émdéxaroy 7H Obed. The word 


iepas is disyllabic, as often in Aristo- 
phanes. 

303-11. © puape . . . avarerupBaxes| 
The first bout is now over, and as the 
combatants pause the Chorus indulge 
themselves with a little outburst of 
passionate indignation against Paph- 
lagon, couched in that cretico-paeonic 
metre which was a special favourite of 
Aristophanes in his earlier plays. The 
first line is purely paeonic: three 
paeons. Then follow five lines purely 
cretic : two cretics each; while each of 
the last three lines consists of one paecon 
and one cretic. This arrangement is 
substantially that of the MSS. and the 
early editions ; until Bothe and Dindorf 
crushed the nine lines into five and 
destroyed the metrical simplicity of 
the lyric. The form which they con- 
cocted has held the field ever since, and 
is indeed responsible for my translation. 
This little lyrical outburst is followed 
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Tell them you've got some holy pig-guts, 
Tell them you’ve paid no tithe thereon. 


Cyor. O villain, O shameless of heart, 
O Bawler and Brawler self-seeking, 
The land, the Assembly, the Tolls, 
are all with thine impudence reeking, 
And the Courts, and the actions at law ; 
they are full unto loathing and hate ! 
Thou stirrest the mud to its depths, ; 
perturbing the whole of the State. 
Ruffian, who hast deafened Athens with thine everlasting din, 
Watching from the rocks the tribute, tunny-fashion, shoaling in. 


by ten trochaic tetrameters ; and they 
by another lyric. The whole system, 
303-32, is reproduced with great exact- 
ness, infra 382-406, save only that in 
the second system there are but eight 
(instead of ten) trochaic tetrameters. 

311. dvareruvpBakews| ’Avarapdgéas. rup- 
Baca Se xupiws é€yerae To Tov myddv 
rapaéa. — Schohiast. Compare Wasps 
257 rév mndov, Sorep artayas, tupBdcets 
Badicor. 

313. Ouvvockorév| They mean that 
the demagogue gets hold of the in- 
coming tribute as the fishermen do of 
the tunnies. In the Mediterranean, at 
certain seasons of the year, the tunnies 
approach the coast in vast shoals; and 
look-out men, Ovyvockédzrot, are stationed 
on the heights to detect an approach- 
ing shoal, and give notice to the fishing- 
boats which are waiting with nets to 
surround it. As this notice was given 
by shouting, a stentorian voice, a 
plapa pov, was as necessary a qualifi- 


cation for a Ouyvocxkdros as it was for 
a demagogue. Many passages have 
been collected descriptive of the tunny 
fishery in ancient times, from Aristotle 
(H. A. viii. 20. 8-10), Theocritus (iii. 
26), Pliny (N. H. ix. 20), Oppian 
(Halieutics iii. 620 ad fin.), Philostratus 
(Imagines i. 18), Aelian (N. A. xiii. 16, 
17), and others. See Bp. Blomfield at 
Persae 430. To these I will only add 
one of Alciphron’s letters (i. 17), where 
a fisherman complains bitterly of a 
look-out man (cxomiwpés) who mistook 
the ruffling of the sea for an enormous 
shoal of tunnies, and got him to throw 
out his nets which immediately en- 
closed a great weight. Overjoyed, he 
called his neighbours to share in the 
sport, but when the nets were dragged 
to land they were found to contain 
nothing but a dead and putrid camel. 
Mitchell refers to the interesting de- 
scription given of the tunny fishery in 
Yarrell’s ‘‘ British Fishes,” 1. 152, which 
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ITA. oi8 éyo 76 mpdypa Tod0’ bev waddaL KaTTVETAL. 
AA. ef S& ph ot y’ olc0a Kdérrup’, 00d eyo yopdebpara, 315 
e ¢ ? >? , a 
doris troréuvov era@des dépua poxOnpot Boos 
Tols dypoikolow mavotpyws, Sore paiverObat TayXd, © 
Kai mpiv Huépay dophoa, peicov nv dvoiv doypaiv. 
NI. vy Ala xdpeé rotr pace ravrév, dare Kal yédAov 
mwdpmoAvy Tols Onudraot Kal pirois mapacyebeiv- 320 
‘ 4 > ~ 54 bd a > ia 
mpi yap evat Wlepyacjowv, veo év rais éuBaow. 
XO. dpa onr’ obk an’ apyjs édjdovs avai- (orp. B 


delay, firep povn mpoorarel PyT6pav ; 325 


© AY ? 3 EX ~ 2, XY , 
n ov TlioTEVOV apeAyels TOY EEV@Y TODS KapTipous, 


mparos ov: 6 O ‘Inmoddmou AciBerar Oedpevos. 


shows that the modern system varies in 
no material respect from that practised 
in ancient times. The same learned 
Commentator suggests that ‘‘by the 
word werpay is probably insinuated 
the Pnyx.’ But although this sug- 
gestion has been accepted by several 
editors, it seems to me highly im- 
probable. The word is the most ap- 
propriate for the tunny-metaphor; the 
tribute would not be descried, or cap- 
tured, from the Pnyx; nor was the 
plural wérpa: ever employed to signify 
the orators’ Biya. I presume that it 
was for this reason that Dobree pro- 
posed to read wérpas for werpéy here. 
314. xatrverat] Is stitched up. Paph- 
lagon reverts to his “ plot,’” which he 
describes by a word borrowed from his 
leather-selling business. The leather 
swindle with which the Sausage-seller 
taunts him in his reply may refer, 
literally, to some trick in that busi- 
ness, or allegorically, to some political 
transaction. But the comment of the 


Chorus, that Paphlagon had in this 
way displayed his shamelessness dn’ 
apxns from the very beginning, seems to 
carry back the allusion to his earlier 
days, whilst he was still a mere leather- 
seller. However the whole thing is 
only a comic jest. | 
316. tworéuvav| Cutting the leather 
(not straight through, but) aslant, so 
that it may appear thicker than it 
really is. 
says the Scholiast, iva mayéa daivyrat. 
Stadéper yap 1d tépvety Tod trorépyerv. 


¢ A A \ 7 
umorewvera, yap ta O€ppara, 


Oray yap vmorépyn, maxvrepoy daiverat, 
doOevéarepoy O€ €ortt. répvewv Se, 7d GpOny 
moveto Oar THY TORNY. To yap dy@padoy THs 
rouns waxvtyros Sd~av epydterar. This 
scholium, though now attributed to 
line 291, must, one would think, have 
originally belonged to the present pas- 
sage. 

318. mpiv nuépay dopnaa| Before they 
had worn it a day. Soxpn is a hand’s 
breadth, about three inches, 

319. vy Aia xapé} This speech is in 
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PaprH. Well I know the very quarter where they cobbled up the plot. 


8.8. 


You’re a knowing hand at cobbling, else in mincing meat I’m not ; 


You who cheated all the rustics with a flabby bullock-hide, 
Cutting it aslant to make it look like leather firm and dried ; 
In a day, the shoes you sold them wobbled half a foot too wide. 


Nic. 


That’s the very trick the rascal played the other day on me, 


And my friends and fellow burghers laughed with undissembled 


elee, 


I was swimming in my slippers ere I got to Pergasae. 


Cror. 
displayed 


So then thou hast e’en from the first that shameless bravado 


Which alone is the Orators’ Patron. And foremost of all by its aid 
Thou the wealthy strangers milkest, draining off their rich supplies ; 
And the son of Hippodamus watches thee with streaming eyes. 





the MSS. given to Demosthenes, but 1s 
quite unsuited to his character; and 
Elmsley (Classical Journal vi. 223) 
transferred it to Nicias under the erro- 
neous belief that he belonged to the 
deme of Pergasae. But the ‘Nicias 
Tlepyaondev”’ of Athenaeus (xii. 52) and 
Aelian (V. H. iv. 23) is not the general, 
and probably received that specific 
appellation for the express purpose of 
distinguishing him from the general. 
Nevertheless, he would inall probability 
be a relative; and the fact that he 
hailed from Pergasae may serve to show 
that his more famous namesake was 
somehow connected with that deme. 
Its locality is unknown, but it certainly 
was not far from Athens, and may have 
been the first stage on the way to 
the general’s silver mines at Laureium. 
And the whole tone of the speech is 
so exactly appropriate to his character 
that I have not hesitated to follow 


Elmsley’s suggestion. Beer, who seems 
to have possessed a special faculty for 
making incongruous conjectures, pro- 
posed to assign it to the Chorus, as if 
Aristophanes would have represented 
his gallant Knights, of all persons, as 
the helpless gulls of Paphlagon. With 
éveov €v tais euBdow Kuster compares 
Ovid’s nec vagus in laxa pes tibi pelle 
natet, Art of Love i. 516. 

322-32, dpa Ont’. . . KoBadtKevpaciy] 
The Choral song, with which this little 
system concludes (see on 303-11 supra), 
has a greater variety of metres than 
that with which it commenced, It 
begins with two (sometimes divided 
into four) cretic lines; then follow 
two trochaic tetrameters; then two 
dactylics; then another trochaic tetra- 
meter; and finally there are two 
dimeters, the first iambic, the second 
trochaic. 

327. 6 & ‘Immoddpyov] That is, Arche- 
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GN éddvn yap avip Erepos mwodd 


goU plap@Tepos, WaTE pe xaipey, 


és oe matvoet Kai mdpetot, ONAdS éoTiv, adTdOev, 330 
mavoupyia Te Kal Opdoet 
kat KoBadtketpacty. 
GAN @ Tpagels bOevrép ciowv advdpes olrep ict, 
viv dcigov as ovdev A€yet Td coppdvas Tpadivat 
AA. kal piv dxotaal oids éorw obroct modirns. 335 
TIA. ov« ad p’ édcas; AA. pad AZ, eel edyd rovnpds elm. 
XO. éay dt ph Tatty y dweikn, éy’ Gre KaK Trovnpdr. 
TIA. ovk at p’ édoas; AA. pa Ala. KA. vai pa Ata. AA. pa 
tov IToceida, 
GAN avrd epi Tob mporepos elmeiy mpaTa Stapayodpar. 
TIA. otpor, Stappayjoopat. AA. Kal piv éyo ov rapioo. 340 
XO. mdpes mdépes Tpos Tay Oedv adT@ Stappayjvas. 


ptolemus who is mentioned infra 794. 
His father is said to have been the 
famous Milesian architect, Hippodamus, 
famous as the planner and constructor 
of cities. He laid out Rhodes, Thu- 
rium, Peiraeus, &c. His reconstruction 
(known in history as 47 ‘Immoddpuou vée- 
pyows) of the last-mentioned town, the 
agora of which was called, after him, 
7 ‘\nroSdpera, endeared him to the 
Athenians, and probably gained for 
him admission, as an Athenian citizen, 
into the deme of Agryle, a south-eastern 
suburb of Athens. His son, Arche- 
ptolemus, was a moderate politician 
who in the preceding summer had 
endeavoured to terminate the Pelopon- 
nesian War, but was foiled by the 
vehement opposition of Cleon; see 
infra 794. Afterwards he was mixed 


up with the affair of the Four Hundred, 
and on the restoration of the democracy 
shared the fate of Antiphon. The 
decree condemning them to death is 
given in Plutarch’s Life of Antiphon 
(X Orators) ; and commences IIpodogias 
@prov *Apyemrdédepos “Inmoddpouv *Aypi- 
AnOev mapov, cat "Avripav Sopidou ‘Pap- 
vovotos Tap@y. TovToLy ertunOn, Tois EvOeKa 
mapadobjvat, kai Ta xpnpata Sypdcta civat, 
kal tis Geov To emiOexarov k.r.A. It seems 
probable that on witnessing the frus- 
tration of his hopes for peace he dis- 
played unusual emotion, whence he is 
here described as “‘ dissolved in tears"’ 
at the sight of Cleon’s iniquities. The 
metre requires the penultimate of Hip- 
podamus to be long, whereas there is 
every reason to believe it is short. 
Some however, with Fritzsche, think 
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Ah, but another has dawned on us now, 
Viler and fouler and coarser than thou, 
Viler and fouler and coarser by far, 
One who'll beat thee and defeat thee (therefore jubilant we are), 
Beat thee in jackanapes tricks and rascality, 


Beat thee in impudence, cheek, and brutality. 
O trained where Men are trained who best deserve that appellation, 
Now show us of how little worth is liberal education. 


S.S. The sort of citizen he is, Pll first expose to view. 
Pap. Give me precedence. 8.8. No, by Zeus, for 1’m a blackguard too. 
Cuor. And if to that he yield not, add “as all my fathers were.” 


Parn. Give me precedence. 8.S. No, by Zeus. Paru. O yes, by Zeus. 


T'll fight you on that very point; you never shalZ be first. 
Para. O,I shall burst. §S.S. You never shall. Cuor. O let him, let him burst. 


that the name is the Doric form of ‘I7- 
awéonpos, and others, with Hermann, 
would write it ‘Immédapvos. mparos dv 
seems to mean being the chief of those 
who do so, cf. supra 6; whilst airdder, 
three lines below, probably signifies, like 
otxobeyv, from his own resources. 

333. adX’ @ tpadeis] The Chorus 
now turn to the Sausage-seller, and 
exhort him to show how greatly, for 
the purposes of a demagogue at least, 
an Agora training, év dyopa rpapjva 
(supra 181, 218, 293), excels a liberal 
training, codpdves rpadnva. They are 
of course not expressing their own 
sentiments; they are merely enunciat- 
ing the root-principle of democracy, 
viz. that the more completely the chief 
power in the State can be transferred 
from the educated to the uneducated 


classes the better will the State be 
governed, 

336. otk av p édces;] Ovdx emitpéets, 
ov avyx@proes pot. 6 dé Kdéwy eoriv 6 
héyov mpos rov adXavroTaAny. emtoro- 
pice yap adrov éxeivos Bouddpevos Aeyet.— 
Scholiast. Will you not let me speak ? 
See line 339. 

340, ov wapnow] The Sausage-seller, 
not heeding Paphlagon’s angry ejacu- 
lation, is proceeding with his former 
asseveration ov« €dow, I will not permit 
you to speak first, ov mapnow eimety 
mpartor, as the Scholiast rightly explains 
it. But the Chorus, taking him to 
mean I will not permit you Stappaynvat, 
immediately deprecate the supposed 
intention to interfere with a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be desired. 


S.S. I swear 
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Karas y' av odv od Mpaypa Tpooterdy cot 
dpoomdpaxrov mapadaBav peraxetploato ypynoTas. 


345 


GAN’ otc 6 por mremovbévar Soxeis; Smep Td TAROOS. 
el rrov Otkidwoy eimas e& Kara Eévov perotkou, 

THY viKTa Opvrdy Kai Nadav év Tais ddois ceavTs, 
bdwp Te wivav, Kadmidekds Tovs didovs 7 dviav, 


4 cy 
@ov duvaros eivat déyenv. 


AA. 


@ HO@pe THS avoias. 350 
4 ‘ N 7 ‘ 
Tt Oat od trivav Thy wWodLY TeTrOinkas, SoTE vuvi 


UTO cov hovwrdrov KaTeyA@TTLO Merny cloTay ; 


ITA. 


3 
enol yap avTéOnkas avOpémey tiv’; daTis evbds 


6% 6 ps \ 5 3 3» \ 3 A 
vyvela Vepua KaTadayeav, KaT emlimloy akparou 


oivov xoa KacadBdow Tors év IIbA@ orparnyovs. 


343. xapvxoroteiy| All ancient authori- 
ties agree that xapixn was a Lydian 
sauce, compounded of blood and various 
rich and costly ingredients. Athenaeus 
(xii. 12) mentions no less than eighteen 
writers who have treated of this dainty 
in their cookery books. But the word 
was also used, as the Scholiast and 
Suidas observe, of dressing up a dainty 
speech: koopety motkidia til pnudrev Tov 
Adyov’ mAayiwos Sé rH AEEEe os payetpos 
éxypnoaro. Plutarch in his treatise 
“How to distinguish a flatterer from 
a friend *’ says rod dé xéAakos roir’ epyov 
€oti Kal Tédos, det Tia mradidy 7) mpakw 7 
Adyov ep’ nOovq Kati mpds ndovnv Gyporor- 
ely Kat kapuxevety, chap. 11. Sozomen 
(H. EH. 11. 16. 2) says, very truly, that 
translators of Greek works cannot pre- 
serve the xapuxeiay, the rich flavour, 
of Hellenic humour. Whilst therefore 
the Sausage-seller is selecting a word 


355 


of his own trade, it is one which really 
admits of the metaphorical use to which 
he applies it. 

345. &poomdpakroy| Torn bleeding from 
the body. Speaking, is it? Well and 
fairly could you take in hand and dress a 
raw piece of oratory! Paphlagon also is 
describing the Sausage-seller’s oratory 
in terms drawn from the Sausage- 
seller’s trade. 

847. Eévov peroixov| All pérouor were 
&évo., but being licensed residents in 
Athens they are often contrasted with 
mere &€yvor who had no such licence. 
Here &€vos pérotkos seems to mean a 
newly-licensed alien, one who is still 
somewhat of a stranger in the land of 
his residence. Mitchell refers to Oed. 
Tyr. 452 Eévos \dy@ péroikos. 

349. KamiOerxvis] "Emdeixvupe 18, one 
may almost say, the technical expres- 
sion to describe an orator, poet, sophist, 


Papn. 
8.8. 
Parpu. 


S.S. 


PApH. 
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How dare you try in speech to vie with mz? On what rely you ? 


Why I can speak first-rate, and eke with piquant sauce supply you. 


O speak you can! and you're the man, I warrant, who is able 


A mangled mess full well to dress, and serve it up to table. 
I know your case, the common case ; against some alien folk 
You had some petty suit to plead, and fairly well you spoke. 
For oft you’d conned the speech by night, and in the streets discussed it, 
And, quaffing water, shown it off, and all your friends disgusted. 
Now you're an orator, you think. O fool, the senseless thought ! 


Pray what’s the draught which you have quaffed that Athens you have brought 


Tongue-wheedled by yourself alone to sit so mute and still. 


Who to compare with me will dare? I’ll eat my tunny grill, 


And quaff thereon a stoup of wine which water shall not touch, 
And then with scurrilous abuse the Pylian generals smutch. 





juggler or the like, giving a display of 
his powers before anassembled audience. 
Cf. Frogs 771; Plato, Gorgias ad init. 
with Stallbaum’s note. On these occa- 
sions the performer would sometimes 
take a draught of water to relieve the 
dryness of his throat, and enable him 
to prolong the exhibition, so “boring 
his friends.” It 1s plain however from 
the lines which follow that the words 
vdep te mivey in the present passage 
mean a good deal more than this. vdwp 
Sé mivey ovdev av réxot copor, as Cratinus 
said; and water-drinking was con- 


sidered as unsuitable for an orator as . 


for a poet. “They say that being a 
water-drinker, vdwp ziver,” says Demo- 
sthenes, “I am naturally a cross-grained 
andungenial fellow.’’—Second Philippic 
32 (p. 73). Bergler refers to that pas- 
sage and to Athenaeus il, chap. 22. 

304, Ovyveca Oeppa| The question of 
their respective drinks leads up to a 


boast by each antagonist of the food 
on which his powers have been nurtured. 
Paphlagon will eat his hot tunny cutlets, 
washed down with a gallon of neat 
wine. The Sausage-seller outdoes him 
by gobbling up a cow’s paunch and 
pig’s intestines, washed down by the 
broth in which they were cooked. 

309. KacaA\Bdow] Aodopnaw. — Scho- 
liast. But the word implies something 
more than ordinary abuse. kacadBas 
is a harlot (Hecl. 1106); and cacadBadev 
is the equivalent of our vulgar expres- 
sion to blackguard a person. It seems 
to me that each of these speeches winds 
up with a little bit of by-play; Paph- 
lagon with the words rovs év TlvA@ orpa- 
tnyous flooring by a backhanded blow 
Demosthenes on the one side; and the 


Sausage-seller with the words kat Nexiav 


rapa&o paying the same compliment to 
Nicias on the other. 


EB 2 
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AA. éyo 8€ y’ qvvorpoy Bods Kai Koirlav belay 
kataBpoxbicas, Kar’ émimiay Tov (wpdy avaroviTtos 
Aapvyylt@® Tovs PHTopas Kal Nikiay rapdgo. 
XO. 7a pey dra pw tperas Aéyor: ev 0 od mpoaterai pe 
TeV TpaypaToy, OT povos Tév Cwpoy EKpog>ycels. 360 
TEA. Gadd’ od AdBpakas katahayov Midrnoiovs Kdovicets. 
AA. GAG oyxedidas edndokas avioopat péTadAa. 
TIA. éyo & éreonnddy ye tiv BovdAny Bia kuKifoo. 
AA. éy® 8 Kiviow yé cov Tov mpaxrov advti diokys. 
TIA. éyo dé y éféAg@ oe tis mvyas Obpage KvBda. 365 
XO. vip tov Tloced6 Kdpé Tap , tvmep ye ToOTov EXxkns. 
TTA. oldv oe Ofow v TO Evo. 
AA. O.déopat oe detXias. 


306. qvvorpovy| The third stomach. 
The three stomachs are: (1) the xexpv- 
dados, (2) the exivos, the true stomach, 
and (3) the #vvarpov in which the diges- 
tive process is completed, nvic6n.— 
Scholiast. So also Aristotle de Partibus 
Anim, iii, 14. The rumen of ruminating 
animals is not included in this com- 
putation. 

361. AdBpaxas] The AdBpaé is the basse, 
the Labrax lupus of Cuvier, the Perca 
Labrax of Linnaeus. Yarrell, who com- 
mences his treatise on British Fishes 
with the basse, observes that the Ro- 
mans called it Jupus on account of its 
voracity. And indeed the name AdBpaé 
(from AdBpos) has a somewhat similar 
meaning. The basse, and particularly 
the Milesian basse, was a prime favourite 
with Hellenic epicures. “When you 
go to Miletus,” sings Archestratus, the 
laureate of the dinner-table, “‘be sure 
you get that child of the Gods, the 


basse, roy Oedmada AdBpaxa, for there 
are the best of them all. Fatter ones 
you may find elsewhere, but they will 
not have the fragrant unctuousness, the 
delicious pungency, of the Milesian 
basse. O my friend,” he exclaims with 
enthusiasm, as the memory steals over 
him, “the Milesian are amazingly 
good! exeivor & eioiy, éraipe, | rnv dperny 
Oavpaoroi.”’—Athenaeus vu. 87. And 
the words AdBpaxas MiAnoiovs passed 
into a proverb (Suidas, s.v.) €y yap 77 
Munro mdeioroi re Kal péytoroi eiow, 
Prov. Coislin 300 (Gaisford, p. 146). 
As the proverbial words are always 
found in the accusative plural they 
are probably borrowed from the passage 
before us, though here the two words 
are not really connected. For doubt- 
less, as Dr. Merry observes, the audience 
were to be deluded into coupling the 
words together, till the addition of 
kAovnoets showed them their mistake. 


8.5. 


8.8. 


S.S. 
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I'll eat the paunch of cow and swine, and quaff thereon their stew, 
And rising from the board with hands which water never knew 
1’ll throttle all the orators, and flutter Nicias too. 

Cxor. With all beside I’m satisfied, but one thing likes me not, 

You speak as if you ate alone whatever stew you've got. 

Paru. You'll not consume your basse and then Miletus bring to grief. 
But mines I'll purchase when I’ve first devoured my ribs of beef. 
Papu. I'll leap the Council-chamber in, and put them all to rout. 

I'll treat you like a sausage-skin, and twirl your breech about. 
Parn. I'll hoist you by your crupper up, and thrust you through the gate, sir. 
If him you thrust, me too you must; you must as sure as fate, sir. 


Dz. 
ParuH. Your feet in the stocks I’ll fix full tight. 
S.S. And you for your cowardice I’ll indict. 


But how had Paphlagon contrived to 
agitate the Milesians? If we put 
together this passage and 9382 infra, 
we may suspect that Cleon had been 
urging an increase, or opposing a re- 
duction, of their tribute, and then had 
been bought off by the alarmed Mile- 
sians. It was, in fact, by some such 
job as this that Cleon obtained the 
famous “ five talents” which the Knights 
had compelled him to disgorge. See 
the note on Acharnians 6. 

362. cxedidas| Ribs of beef. Bods mrevpa. 
—Scholiast. There is doubtless some 
special allusion in the words avycopat 
péeradda, but we do not know what it 
is. Mitchell supposes it to refer to 
some dealings of Cleon in respect of 
the silver mines of Laureium. 

363. éreonndav] Suvrapaéo emeiomeoav. 
70 Biatoy Seavrov Stars AéEews EOnAwoev.— 
Scholiast. We shall have a description, 
further on, of Paphlagon’s demeanour 


before the Council. 

364. hiakys| Biokyn evrepdv eort maxd, 
eis 6 euBadAerat Gevpa Kal Kpéa, Kal pdo- 
covow* €& ov yiverat 6 GAdds. sg addap- 
roma@aAns dé rhs PuoKns épynudvevoe.—Scho- 
hast. 

367. otoy ... EVA@] How I will set you 
in the stocks; or as we might rather say, 
Wowt I just set you in the stocks. The 
Scholiast explains &vAov by modokdkkn 
which indeed was an older name for 
the stocks. Kock refers to Lysias 
Against Theomnestus 16, where the 
speaker quotes from a law of Solon, 
dedécOat & ev tH wodoKdKKn Npéepas mevteE 
Tov mda, and explains 7 modokdkkyn avry 
€orivy, © Oeduynote, 6 viv Kadelrat ev TO 
Evi Oedécba. Cf. infra 394, 705; Acts 
of the Apostles xvi. 24. Here after the 
long iambic tetrameters we have a set 
of short iambic dimeters. See the note 
on 284 supra. 
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TEA. i) Bipoa cov Opavetoerau. 
AA. dep® oe OVAaKov KAOT AS. 370 
ITA. Stamarrarevdynoa yapal. 
AA. TEPLKOULPLAT EK GOV TKEVETO. 
ITA. Tas Brehapidas cov TApaTLA®. 
AA. TOV TPNYOPEOVA TOVKTELO. 
AH. kat vy At’ éuBaddovres av- 375 
7T@ TATTANOV MAYELPLKOS 
és TO oT, eita © evdobev 
THY yA@Tray e€eipayvTes av- 
Too oxewoperO ed KavdptKas 
Kexnvoros 380 


TOV Mp@KTOV, EL KaAACA. 


369. 7 Bvpoa] After an exchange of 
legal threats, the rivals proceed to rail 
at each other in good set terms, drawn 
from their respective trades. smapa- 
Tnpnréeov, says the Scholiast, év maou rois 
dvriberikols Ort aro TS AUTOU TEXUNS EKaTEPOS 
avTey Tois ovdpact xpytrat Kal tats héeow. 
Paphlagon says (1) Your hide shail be 
stretched on the tan-board. Opavevoerar’ 
exraOycerat, Opavos yap Td tromdb.oy Grou 
ra Oéppara éxreiverar, madw d€ os Bupoco- 
Tons rovro heyet.—Scholiast. O@pavos is 
a wooden bench or seat, Plutus 545. 
(2) It shall be pegged down to the ground. 
ras yap Bupoas éxreivovres Emt THS yas, va 
py) GuvdyowvTo Kai guvoTéAXolvTO eK THS TOD 
HAiov Kavoews, Kata Ta Gkpa marTddots 
exteivovoly. — Scholiast. 
(3) £ will twitch out your eyelashes, as 
tanners twitch hairs out of the hide. 
TOY yap Bupoéeay éeativ epyoy tev Seppatay 
dropadifery tas tpixas..—Scholiast. Nor 
are the retorts of the Sausage-seller less 


KaTakpovovres 


professional. (1) IU strip your skin off 
and turn it into a thief’s wallet. 16 yap 
exd€pety paddAov Trav payeipay téxun. eKdepd 
oe, pyoiv, ore awd Tov oaopards gov 
OvAakov wotnoat eis Drodox}y KNéEppatos.— 
Scholiast. The use to which the skin 
is to be put refers of course to the well- 
known practices of Paphlagon. (2) I’il 
make mincemeat of you; I°ll chop you up 
into little bits. Kata pépos cov Kéwo rd 
as pdyeipos S€ Néyet.—Scholiast. 
(3) L’ll cut out your crop, like a cook 
cutting up a fowl. 

375. éuBardvres mdarradov] There had 
probably, as Frere suggests, been a 
scuffle between the rivals, and the 
Sausage-seller has got Paphlagon into 
the position in which a butcher would 
place a swine when about to examine 
its tongue for the blackish pustules 
which are the sure symptom of measles. 
These measles, a disease peculiar to 
swine (yaha(a dé pdvoy trav (oor, oy 


TAA 
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PapuH. Outstretched on my board your hide I'll pin. 
S.S. “ Pickpocket’s purse’? PI] make your skin. 
Papu. Your limbs on the tanhouse floor I’ll stake. 
S.S. Your flesh into force-meat balls I'll bake. 
Paeu. I’ll twitch the lashes off both your eyes. 
S.S. Pll cut your gizzard out, poulterer-wise. 

Dz. Prop open his mouth with all your strength ; 


Insert the extender from jaw to jaw ; 
Pull out his tongue to its utmost length, 
And, butcher-fashion, inspect his maw, 
And whilst his gape is so broad and fine, 


See if he’s not 


The symptoms got 


Which show that he’s nought but a measly swine. 


iopev, os, Aristotle, H. A. viii. 21. 4), are 
a subcutaneous disease consisting of 
a multitude of small watery pustules 
scattered throughout the cellular tissue 
and adipose matter; and one of the 
attendant symptoms is the formation 
of blackish pustules under the tongue. 
—Youatt on the Pig, chap. 9. dyAar dé 
elotv ai xyadalaoa [ves], says Aristotle 
ubl supra, €y te yap TH yAwrrn TH KaT@ 
éxovot padiora Tas xaddfas. And in Probl. 
xxxiv. 4 he inquires how it happens 
that the tongue is such an index of 
disease, as in the case of fevers, and 
again éedy xddafat evoor. Hence the 
swine’s mouth was kept open by a peg, 
whilst the cook or butcher, for the 
payepos combined both trades, drew 
out and examined the tongue. The 
whole of this little speech of Demo- 
sthenes is directed to this process, and 
the only incongruous element is the 


introduction, infra 381, of the word 
mpexroy, Which is universally taken as 
the accusative after oxepdueoda, and 
has never been satisfactorily explained. 
In my judgement the words xeynvdros 
Tov mpoxroyv are to be taken together, 
the accusative rév mpwxrov being un- 
expectedly added to xeynvdros as if the 
victim were a yavyérpexros. So taking 
the words, the entire speech hangs 
harmoniously together, as an exhorta- 
tion to the Sausage-seller to clap a peg 
in the creature’s mouth, and drawing 
out its tongue, to examine whether the 
measly spots are there. 
usually translated a skewer, but we are 
dealing with the living animal and not 
with the dead carease. It is a peg, 
such as dentists use to keep open the 
mouth of a patient under chloroform. 
Of. Thesm. 222. 


qatravos is 
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XO. nv apa mupbs y erepa Oepporepa, [avr. a 
kat Adyot TOV Adyov 
> V4 “A b 
EV TOAEL TOV AVAI- 
lan 3 vA 
doy dvatdéorepot 
QUA ~ 7 > y 9 5) 
Kal TO Tpaypk nv ap ov 385 
gairoy 0 [otdapas]. 
GAN’ €mOe Kai orpoBet, 
pndev odlyoy trotet 
vov yap €xeTaL péoos. 
as éay vuvi padrdéns avrov ev TH mporPor7, 
dethoy EvpHoEls’ ey@ yap Tovs Tpbmovs errioTapal. 390 
AA. @dX bBuas obtos ToLodTos oy EravrTa Tov Biov, 
x > 9 A ? > ) A 7 A , 
Kar avinp edogev eivat, TAAAOTpLOv ap@y Oépos. 
~ XN ‘ 7 3 , A 2 cs BY4 
viv 6€ Tovs oTdxus Exeivous, ods ExeiOev iyayev, 
év E0AM Shoas adaver KarrodbcOat BovrETAat. 
3 n ~ 
IIA. ov dédory tyas, ws adv Cf 7d BovdcuTHpiov 395 
Kal 76 Tod Axpov mpdowmoy paxxod Kabhpevov. 
XO. as dé pos wav dvadederat Kot pebi- [avr. B 


OTNOL TOU xpoparos TOU TapecTHKOToS. 


382. nv dpa tupés y | Fire, we supposed, 
was the hottest thing in creation, and 
Cleon the most shameless. We have 
found a speaker more shameless than 
Cleon; we can now believe that there 
is an element hotter than fire. Plutarch 
in his Life of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
chap. xii, after recording several in- 
stances of the shameless and extravagant 
adulation paid by the Athenians to 
that prince, introduces the most shame- 
less of all by the words jv S€ dpa kai 
mupos €repa Ocpydrepa kara Tov Apiatopavn 
(that is, as Aristophanes says). There, 
as here, the words are employed in 


a bad sense. St. Chrysostom, in the 
noble eulogy of St. Paul with which 
he concludes his dissertations on the 
Epistle to the Romans, employs them 
in a good sense. Would, says the 
Preacher, that I could behold though it 
were but the ashes of St. Paul’s heart, 
that heart which was brighter than sun- 
shine, which was warmer than fire, rnv 
THs axtivos datdporépay, tiv Tov mupos 
6epporépay.— Hom. xxxii in Rom. (758 E). 
Cf. Id. Hom. xxxi in 1 Cor. (284 A). 
387. pydey ddiyov oie] Do nothing 
niggling and petiy, but rise to the height 
of the occasion. Compare Livy xxix. 1, 
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Cuor. There are things, then, hotter than fire ; | 
there are speeches more shameless still 
Than the shameless speeches of those 
who rule the City at will. 


No trifling task is before you ; 


Upon him and twist and garotte him. 
Do nought that is little or mean ; 

for round the waist you have got him. 
If in this assault you knead him limp and supple to your hand, 
You will find the man a craven; I his habits understand. 


8.8. 


Truly for an arrant coward he has all his life been known ; 


Yet a Man he seemed but lately, reaping where he had not sown. 
Now the ears of corn he brought us, he aspires to parch and dry, 
Shuts them up in wood and fetters, hopes to sell them by and by. 
Paru. You and your allies I fear not, while the Council lives, and while 
Demus moons upon the benches with his own unmeaning smile. 


Cuor. O see how he brazens it out! 
In his shameless impudent face. 


where it is said of Scipio, ‘‘ 2ihi? enim 
parvum, sed Carthaginis lam excidia 
agitabat animous”; and Marvell’s 
tribute to the Martyr King who 
‘“‘nothing common did or mean Upon 
that memorable scene.” 

389. pardéns| If you make him soft 
and supple by giving him a good dress- 
ing. A word from the tannery. See 
the Commentary on 269 supra. 

392. avip gdogéev etva] He is now turn- 
ing to the Sphacterian exploit, and he 
recognizes that Cleon had done what 
he declared that the generals «i ANAPES 
elev would do, viz. sail to Pylus and 
bring back the Spartans as captives, 
Thue. iv.27. He had reaped the harvest 


The colour remains as before 
And O, if I hate you not sore, 


which Demosthenes had sown. Now 
the ears of corn, the prisoners of whom 
that harvest consisted, he is keeping 
fast bound in misery and iron, in hopes 
to make by and by a good bargain in 
his own interest with the Spartans for 
their release. ddavey is to parch, and 
the dried-up appearance of the Spartan 
captives is again mentioned in Clouds 
186. 

395. BovAreurnpiov| His language fore- 
shadows the appeal which he will make, 
later on, first to the Council, and then 
to the Demus in full assembly. As to 
the form of the sentence cf. Lysistrata 
696, and as to paxxoa supra 62. 
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oe ‘\ aA ? > 7 50 
él GE LN pice, yevoiunv ev Kparivov Kwd.ov, 


400 


kai didackoiunv mpooadew Mopoipov rpayodiar. 


i >] a 
@ wept wdvT emi wadoi Te TWedypact 


dwpodéxoiow er avbeow ifov, 


ede havrws, domep cUpes, ExBdAoLs THY EvOeow. 


a Ll Q\ ZF ON la . 
Aovall yap TOT av povoy 


“A om 3 3 N a 
Wve Tly emt cuppopats: 


405 


Q ’ , oH sy 4 , , 
Tov lovAiov T ay olopat, yépovTa muporimny, 


\c0evr inmatwvioa Kal BaxyéBakxyov acai 
4 7 X XOY ZOU, 


ITA. 


7) pn tor ayopaiov Aids omdAéyyxvoice mapayevoipny. 


400. ev Kparivov] In the house of 
Cratinus. He means that owing to his 
old rival’s love of the bottle the sheep- 
skins on which he slept had a par- 
ticularly bad time; as évovpnrjy kat 
pebvaov StaBdddrec toy Kparivoy.—Scho- 
liast. The attack on the old poet’s 
convivial habits is more fully developed 
in the Parabasis; and to the audience 
the zest of it would be greatly heightened 
by the fact that Cratinus was one of the 
three competitors in this very theatrical 
contest. 

401. Mopoipov] Not only are the 
Chorus, if they hate not Paphlagon, 
willing to be one of those filthy sheep- 
skins; they are willing to be a yet 
more miserable thing, a Chorus in a 
Tragedy of Morsimus; a Chorus who 
would have Morsimus for their yopo- 
This worthless tragedian 
was the son of Philocles, and the great- 
nephew of Aeschylus; but all our poet’s 
reverence for Aeschylus could not bring 
him to tolerate the insipidity of his 


OuOdoKaXdos, 


ov Tol pw vmepBadreiod advaidcig pa tov Toceda, - 
é 


410 


great-nephew. His tragedies are re- 
pudiated with equal vigour in Peace 803, 
Frogs 151. 

402. & wept mavr’ x.7.A.] In this little 
lyrical outburst, very possibly a parody 
of some poet unknown, Cleon is likened 
to a busy bee, at all times and in every 
business which he undertakes gathering 
golden honey from the flowers of bribery. 
And O, say the Chorus, that thou 
mightest be made to disgorge thy 
mouthful, ¢vdeow, as easily as thou 
gottest it. Of one such disgorgement 
we are told at the commencement of 
the Acharnians; and just as the heart 
of Dicaeopolis was refreshed by that 
delightful occurrence, so now, if it 
recurs, the Chorus will do nothing but 
sing Drink, drink for these happy events. 

406. ive wiv’ ert cvppopais| The corre- 
sponding line in the strophe is trochaic, 
katxoBadtxevpaowy ; butthis little glyconic 
line seems permitted here, because it is 
taken verbally from a triumphal ode 
of Simonides. rdre yap, dyoly, érdcatpi 
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Let me be a filthy sheepskin, that whereon Cratinus lay, 
Or let Morsimus instruct me as the Chorus to his Play. 
Thou in all places, and thou at all hours, 
Flitting and sitting in bri-berry flowers, 
Sucking and sipping the gold they contain, 
Mayst thou lightly, as twas swallowed, cast thy mouthful up 


again. 


Then will I ever the roundelay sing 
Drink for the luck which the Destinies bring, 
And old Tulius’s son, the pantler Prytanean, 
~ For joy will “ Bacche-Bacchus” shout, and chant his Io-Paean. 


PapnH. 


Think you in shamelessness to win? No, by Poseidon, no! 


Or may I evermore the feasts of Agora Zeus forego. 


got TO Sipwvidov pédos ‘rive wiv emi 
ouudopais” ék tay Sipwvidov dé rovro 
TeOpinmov. rd dé cuphopais én’ écOdais. 
TOV péecov yap 7 ovpdopd.—Scholiast. 
By émi cupdopais we are to understand, 
as the Scholiast says, én’ éc@dais ovp- 
dopais, a phrase employed by Admetus 
in the closing lines of the Alcestis; or 
emt cupopais ayalaiow, as Aristophanes 
himself words it infra 655, Lysistrata 
1276. The simple form émi cvpdopais 
occurs in the same sense Soph. El. 1230. 

407. rov "IovAiov] This old man was 
the pantler at the Prytaneum, and 
Cratinus is said to have given him the 
name of wupomimny, one who keeps a 
loving eye on the bread; rovrov, says the 
Scholiast, 6 
rovréott Tov vAaka Tod airov, ws eis Td 
IIpuravetov mapéxovta aprovs. He was 
possibly in this way brought into con- 
nexion with Cleon, and may here be 
represented as rejoicing in his down- 


Kparivos mupominny héyet, 


fall; but it seems to me more probable 
that he is merely introduced as a merry 
old soul who, like the Tigellius of whom 
Horace tells us (Sat. i. 3. 7), would 
when in the vein keep singing his 
Io Bacche—or Io Paean—ab ovo usque 
ad mala. The words inrawvioae and 
BaxxéBaxyoy are mere comic coinages 
of the poet to represent these two 


songs. He will go Ilo-paeaning and 
Bacche-bacchusing all the banquet 
through. 


410. dyopaiov Ards] Cf. infra 500. 
There was an altar, the Scholiast tells 
us, of Zevds dayopaios in the Athenian 
agora, and another in the Pnyx. And, 
under that title, Zeus was the Divine 
Overseer, not only of all transactions in 
the market, but also of all debates and 
oratorical eloquence. ‘Exparnoe Zevs 
dyopaios, exclaims Athene in the Hu- 
menides, when her arguments have at 
last prevailed to win over the offended 
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> , » > , 4 \ 
nvecxouny éx rradiov, paxalpidov Te wANyas, 

a > oN 
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3 ‘ X ? ~ > 4 
ATOMAYOANLAS oLTOUpEVOS TOTOUTOS EKTpadelnv. 


ITA. 


aTropaydadias @oTEep KU 3; © Tapméynpe, TAS OvV 


415 


Kuvos Bopay otrovpevos paxet od KuvoKEpardg ; 


AA. 


kai vy A’ ddAdka y éori pou K6Bara mradds dvros. 


+f. 2 ‘N ‘ ? BI 2 ? 
egnndtrav yap Tovs payelpovs av N€yov ToavTi: 
okévraobe, maides: ody pal’; @pa véa, xeALdwr. 


> IS 


e > rv 9 , “A A a4 
of & €Brerov, Kayo v TocovT@ TGV KpEe@y EkdEeTTOV. 
s ? 2 “~ 3 ? 
@ deElWTaTov Kpéas, TOPOS YE TPOtVOHTw 


XO. 
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aomep akadrnhas eobiov mpd xedtOdvev ExKAETITES. 


AA. 


“A A > Ss ; en) 
kal tadra dpav eddvOaviv y's «i 0 ody iol Tis avTar, 


amoKpumTropevos eis TX KOxova TOvS Beods aTapYUY" 


v4 3 9 9 3» A “A e / IN 7 ~ an 
Oot «it avip tev pntépov iddv pe TodTo dpevTa: 
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? “ ? on 
ovK to érrws 6 wrais 60 od Tév Ojpoy emitpoTrEedoel. 


XO. 


and reluctant deities. It was around 
the altar of Zevs dyopatos at Marathon 
that Euripides grouped his supplant 
Heracleids. And when Socrates was 
a boy the oracle advised his anxious 
parents to pray for him Avi dyopai@ kat 
Movoats, ra 6 GAAa py woAuTpaypovety wept 
Swxpdarovs.— Plutarch de Genio Socr. 
chap. 20. See the oath taken at the 
altar of Zets dyopaios at Thurium, 
Stobaeus xliv. 22, And cf. Hdt. v. 46. 
As to Hermes dyopaios see supra 297. 
WOAN €7rt wodAots in the next line means 
over and over again, as in Wasps 1046. 
414. dmopaySadids] These were little 
pellets of dough which guests used for 
wiping their fingers (dmopudrreo Oa infra 
819), and afterwards threw to the dogs. 


ev ye guvvéBarev air’: drap SnAdv y’ ad ov Evvéyvar 


2 


dmopayOahia’ oréap ev @ Tas Xelpas ame- 
pdtrovro ev tots deimvots’ Baddvres are 
Tos Kuoly dvadvoytes amd Ty Seimvay.— 
Hesychius. So Alciphron in. 44 npas 
d€ ayanav ef ras aropaydSaXtas ws Kuot TIS 
mapappivvece, Where see Bergler’s note. 
The Scholiast here says adropaydahta’ ro 
oTais @ dopartoyrat of payerpol, Omep 
éxdAdouv xepdpaxtpoy, 6 pera THY Epyaciay 
ameppirrouy rots kvoiv. It was on pellets 
of this kind, thrown away by the 
payeipot, that the sturdy little gutter- 
snipe lived and throve. 

416. xvvoxepadro] The dog-headed 
baboons, the ‘“Cynocephali” as they 
are still called, comprising every sort 
of baboon, the Chacma, the Papion, 
the Gelada, &c., are the most ferocious 


8.8. 


Papru. 


8.8. 


CHOR. 


S.S. 
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Now by the knuckles which in youth would discipline my head, 
And those hard-handled butchers’ knives they often used instead, 
I think in shamelessness I’ll win; else vainly in the slums 
Have I to such a bulk been reared on finger-cleaning crumbs. 


On finger-pellets like a dog ? 


And reared on these, you seek 
To fight a dog-faced fierce baboon ! 


I marvel at your cheek. 


And lots of other monkey-tricks I practised as a boy. 

O how I used to chouse the cooks by shrieking out Ahoy ! 
Look lads, a swallow! spring is here. Look up, look up, I pray. 
So up they looked whilst I purloined a piece of meat away. 


Shrewd body, you were provident, and stole away your meat 


Before the vernal swallow came, as folk their nettles eat. 

And no one caught me out, or else, if any saw me pot it, 

I clapped the meat between my thighs and vowed I hadn’t got it; 
Whereat an orator observed, who watched me at my tricks, 

Some day this boy will make his mark as leader im the Pnyx. 

Cuor. His inference was just; but still ’tis plain from whence he drew it; 





of all the Quadrumana; and ‘‘ woe to 
the inexperienced hound,” says Mr.Wood 
(Nat. Hist. i. 64), “ who is foolish enough 
to venture its person within grasp of 
the baboon’s feet or hands. The whole 
affair is the work of only a few seconds ; 
the baboon springs upon it, and in an 
instant flings the dying hound on the 
earth, the blood pouring in torrents 
from its mangled throat.’ 

419. Spa veal Spring, the new year. 
See note on Thesm. 1. And compare 
Birds 713. 

422. dxadyndas éaGiov| The common 
stinging-nettle (urtica dioica), though 
now little eaten in England, is really, 
as all authorities inform us, one of the 
most valuable of our spring vegetables. 


Boiled for twenty minutes, and served 
up like spinach, it is said to be very 
palatable, and at the same time to 
possess useful diuretic and antiscorbutic 
qualities. But it is only while young 
and tender that it is fit for the table; 
and the Athenians may have been quite 
right in considering that it should only 
be eaten before the advent of the 
swallow, mpd xeAddvav as the Chorus 
here express it; émet pera ryv xediddva, 
says the Scholiast, d8porot ai xvidat. 

424, 7a xoxova] The buttocks. 
rémos Ure TO aldotoy, TO peTakU TOV pnpav 
Kal THs KoTUANS Kal Tov toxiov.—Scholiast. 
rovs yAourovs.—Id. at 484 infra. 

427, drap djdov| They mean that, true 
as the inference was, it required no 


KoXx@vn" 
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od Tot pa THY Anunrpa Katampoige TaNavTA TOAAG 
XO. dOpe, Kal rob rrodés mrapiec 


435 


as ovros 40n Karkias cal SvKopavrias mvet. 


ITA. 


ae © éx Iloridaias eXovT ED Oda O€KA T&AQaYTA. 





preternatural acuteness to draw it. As 
the boy was an expert thief and perjurer 
(supra 298, infra 1239), a sort of minia- 
ture Cleon in fact, it was self-evident 
that he was the stuff of which a success- 
ful demagogue was made. 

430. Aapmpds Kal péyas|] A fresh and 
mighty wind. Both epithets are con- 
stantly used of the winds. 7 peradopa 
dnd tav avépov, as the Scholiast says ; 
and the metaphor is continued for a 
dozen lines and more. Paphlagon will 
come forth sweeping down upon them 
like a strong and vehement gale. But 
the Sausage-seller wil) furl—not his 
sails but—his sausages, and scud merrily 
before the wind. And if his ship should 
spring a leak (rt wapayadka) Demosthenes 
will bale out the water; will look after 
the bilgewater. The Sausage-seller is to 
be the skipper, and Demosthenes the 
calker, of the little sausage-ship. 


435, ot ro.x.7.A.] This is the first gust 
of the storm with which Paphlagon has 
threatened to swamp his enemy. 

436. rov modds wapiet| To avoid the 
effect of this sudden squall, those on 
the ship will immediately begin to 
slacken sail. “The aovs or pes veli is 
the rope which extends the lower corner 
of the sail to the side of the ship; 
Anglice the sheet. All large square sails 
have two ropes at each lower corner of 
the sail, one to draw it aft, the other to 
draw it forward: the former is called 
the sheet, the latter (zpdmovs) the tack.” 
—Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, p. 164 note. The consequence of 
not slacking the sheet (that is of keeping 
the sail tightly stretched) in such a 
squall as this is tersely stated by 
Sophocles in a passage to which Bergler 
refers— 


A e7 2 ~ / 
vaos ooTis eyKpatTH moda 
teivas umeikes pndév, brrios KaTw 
orpéyas 7d AotTOv GéApaow vavTidAerae (ANTIGONE 715-17). 
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He saw you filch the meat away, and swear you didn’t do it. 
Paru. I'll stop your insolence, my man; your friend’s and yours together. 

['l swoop upon you like a gale of fresh and stormy weather, 

And all the land and all the sea in wild confusion throw. 


S.S. But I will furl my sausages, and down the tide will go | 
With prosperous seas, and favouring breeze, at you my fingers snapping. 
Dr. And if your bark a leak should spring, the water [ll be tapping. 


Papu. Full many a talent have you filched, and dearly shall you pay, 
You public-treasury thief! Cor. Look out, and slack the sheet away, 
I hear a loud Nor’-Easter there or Sycophanter blow. 

‘Papu. From Potidaea you received ten talents, that I know. 





speedily turn turtle. The same Com- 
mentator refers to a similar passage in 
Kuripides— 


‘A pilot who will not slacken his sheet 
when squalls impend, will finish his 
voyage keel uppermost”; his ship will 


Kal vavs yap évradetoa mpos Biay trod 
eBapev’ earn 8 adds fy xara adda (OneEsTES 706, 707), 


where the Scholiast, explaining sods, 
says, Aéyerat ora Td TXoOLVioY, TO KaTEXOY 
xdrobev rd ioriov, And as mddes are the 
ropes at the lower corner, so rép@ptoe 
(infra 440) are the ropes at the upper 
corner, of the sail. 

437. Katxias}] Katkias is shown by its 
position on the Tower of the Winds 
(Stuart and Revett i, chap. 3, p. 47; 
and Plates XIV, XXI, see the Com- 
mentary on Wasps 265) to be the north- 
east wind, one of the most violent winds 
in the Mediterranean, always accom- 
panied with clouds and rain. The 
Scholiast quotes a proverb, xaxa | €Axop 
é’ atirév, as 6 Katxias védn (enti trav 
emom@péevov éavtois kaka), which is found 
in Aristotle, Plutarch, Pliny, and other 
authors, and in the Paroemiographers, 
- Bodl. 480, Diogenianus iv. 66, Gaisford, 


pp. 50, 188, where see Schott’s note. 
It is the wind called by St. Luke (Acts 
xxvii. 14) an dvepos rupwrikds (infra 511); 
for doubtless Euroclydon, if it should 
not rather be read EvpaxvAor, is intended 
to represent the Latin Euro-aquilo; see 
Bentley’s ‘‘Remarks on a Discourse of 
Freethinking,” § 32 (iii. 8353, ed. Dyce). 
Svxoparrias is merely a comic name for 
a wind, with a termination like Katkias 
and other wind-names; dua d€ mpos rn 
cuxopavtiay Kal Kakiay avtov Ta dvdpara 
mdrre., says the Scholiast. 

438. oé¢ & «.7.d.] This Is the second 
gust. From a mere general charge of 
dishonesty Paphlagon now condescends 
to a specific instance, and accuses the 
Sausage-seller of receiving bribes from 
Potidaea. Potidaea had surrendered 
to the Athenians about five years before 
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the date of this Comedy, after a pro- 
longed siege which had cost the Re- 
public the enormous sum of 2000 
talents. The Athenian generals had 
come to terms with the inhabitants, 
and allowed them to evacuate the town, 
the men with one garment, the women 
with two, and all with a little pocket 
money for their wintry journey.—Thuc. 
ii. 70. We are told that the Athenians 
blamed the generals for their leniency ; 
and we may be sure that Cleon would 
have been one of their loudest assail- 
ants. It is extremely probable that he 
accused them of receiving bribes to 
grant such .favourable terms to the 
Potidaeans ; and that the present line 
is merely an echo of that old denun- 
ciation. 

441, rd mvedp’|] After the two vehe- 
ment gusts the gale for the moment 


appears to be subsiding. de voncai,. 


says the Scholiast, roy KNéova emt rH 


édmids Kat tH érayyedia rod Taddvrou Tet- 
cGévra évdotva. But the lull is merely 
temporary. 

442, [Sepodoxias]] This is the third 
gust, blowing from the same quarter as 
the two earlier ones, 435, 488. Four 
actions for bribery shall be brought 
against the Sausage-seller, in each of 
which the damages shall be laid at 
100 talents. [have inserted, in brackets, 
the word dwpodoxias, which is required 
both for the sense and for the metre. 
It is obvious from the form of the 
Sausage-seller’s reply that the name 
of the action had been put prominently 
forward. One would think that the 
countercharge of dorpareias in that 
reply must have been designed before 
the Sphacterian incident. 

445. rév ddirnpioy ris Geot] He means 
that the Sausage-seller, of all men in 
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Let out the yard-arm ropes a bit. 


S.S. Will you take one, and hold your tongue. Cor. He'd take it like a shot. 


S.S. The gale has milder got. 


The stormy blast is falling fast. 


For theft a thousand writs and more. 


Your father’s father marched, I'll swear, 


ParH. Whom? Declare! 


S.S. You gallows-tree ! 


PapuH. You'll have, for bribery and deceit, 
Four hundred-talent writs to meet. 
S.8. And you, for cowardliness a score, 
Papu. From that old sacrilegious race 
I'll say that your descent you trace. 
S.S. 
| As body-guard to— | 
8.8. To Hippias’s Byrsine. 
PapuH. You jackanapes ! 
Cxor. 


the world, belongs to the illustrious 
and aristocratic family of the Alemaeo- 
nidae, who for their sacrilegious act of 
putting to death the adherents of Cylon 
while still under the protection of 
Athene were deemed to be under a 
curse, and were called, Thucydides tells 
us, évayeis, ANd aditnpior THs Beod, 1, 126. 
We know from the narrative of Thucy- 
dides, of which the words just cited form 
a part, that immediately before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War the 
Spartans, for the purpose of exciting 
a prejudice against Pericles, whose 
mother was a daughter of the House of 
Alemaeon, called upon the Athenians 
to expel from their midst the thing 
accursed of Athene, éAavvew 7d Gyos ris 
And from the promptitude with 
which Paphlagon endeavours to over- 
whelm his antagonist with the like 
insinuation, it is perhaps not unreason- 


Geov. 


- Strike like a man! 


Parx. O help me! Oh! 


able to infer that on this, as on other 
points, Pericles had in his lifetime been 
dnxGels aidwrve Kron. 

449. Bupoivns ris ‘Imriov] But the 
Sausage-seller can draw upon ancient 
history as well as Paphlagon; and if 
his ancestors are to be deemed guilty 
of the old Cylonian sacrilege, he will 
show that Paphlagon’s ancestors were 
amongst the body-guards, and therefore 
the upholders and instruments, of 
Hippias the last Tyrant of Athens, or 
rather of the Tyrant’s wife. Her name, 
we know, was Myvrrhine or Myrsine 
(Thue. vi. 55); and in order to connect 
the leather-seller with that detested 
family, the name Mupoivy is again, as 
supra 59, converted into Bupaimn, a 
leathern thong; whilst her husband’s 
name ‘Immiov comes in handily to show 
that the thong had been cut out of 
horse-hide. 
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455. xdédors] KéAov is the large intes- 
tine still called the colon, 64: waca 
Bpotav ddts epdéperac Sais, Nicander 
“ Alexipharmaca ’’ 23. The terms cixo- 
Aos and dvexodos exhibit the connexion 
supposed to exist between the digestion 
and the temper. Here of course there 
is a play upon the words xéAos and 
koa, the second person, future middle, 
of xoAd{a. 

464. ofuor, ot & oddév] Paphlagon’s 
phraseology is not borrowed from the 
tannery ; it is probably intended as 
a sample of the homely and graphic 


> ’ > , > 3 ‘ lan , 
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metaphors with which Cleon was accus- 
tomed to drive home his arguments. 
The Chorus, dismayed at hearing these 
well-known and effective figures of 
speech, can only hope that their cham- 
pion will be able to meet the illustra- 
tions drawn from the _ carpenter’s 
business with metaphors as homely and 
as forcible drawn from the wheel- 
wright’s trade, 

465. év”Apyet] Some years before the 
conclusion, in 445 B.c., of their thirty 
years’ truce with Athens, the Spartans 
had concluded a truce for a similar 
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These plotting traitors hurt me so. 


Cyor. 


Strike, strike him, well and manfully, 


And with those entrails beat him, 
And strings of sausage-meat, and try 
Meet punishment to mete him. 
O noblest flesh in all the world, O spirit best and dearest, 
To City and to citizens a Saviour thou appearest. 
How well and with what varied skill thou foil’st him in debate ! 
O would that I could praise you so, as our delight is great. 


Papo. Now, by Demeter, it escaped me not 
That these same plots were framing ; well I knew 
How they were pegged, and fixed, and glued together. 
Cuor. O, me! 
(To 8.8.) Can't you say something from the cartwright’s trade ? 
S.S. These Argos doings have escaped me not. | 
He goes, he says, to make a friend of Argos, 
But ’tis with Sparta he’s colloguing there, 
Aye and I know the anvil whereupon 
His plan is forged: *tis welded on the captives, 
Cuor. Good! good! return him welding for his glue. 
S.S. And men from thence are hammering at it too. 


period with the rival Dorian state of 
Argos; and Argos therefore had hitherto 
kept herself free from the complications 
of the Peloponnesian War. But that 
truce was now drawing to a close ; and 
on its expiration she would be at liberty 
to throw the whole weight of her power 
and prestige into the scales in favour of 
either of the combatants. No one could 
foresee what line she would take ; for, if 
she was Dorian like Sparta, she was also 
democratic like Athens. Both parties 
were equally anxious to secure her 
alliance for themselves; and Athenian 


envoys to Argos would be frequently 
meeting with Spartan envoys who had 
come on a similar errand. In this way, 
the Sausage-seller infers, Cleon had got 
into communication with the Spartan 
leaders, for the purpose of obtaining 
good terms for himself in return for the 
release of the captives. 

471. Evyxporotow] Are helping to ham- 
mer out the plot. The applause of the 
Chorus encourages the Sausage-seller 
to persevere with his metaphorical 
phraseology ; émépetve rp perapopa rH amd 
T&v xarKxéov, as the Scholiast says. The 
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three lines which follow read as if they 
were an imitation of some well-known 
language of Cleon ; and possibly that is 
the reason why they appear to irritate 
Paphlagon beyond endurance. 

475, eis BovAnvy|] He is not contem- 
plating any legal process. He is going 
to denounce the Sausage-seller and his 
supporters before the Bovdz first, as he 
does afterwards before the Demus in 
the Ecclesia. See supra 395, 396. 

ATT. év ri wodet| This, the reading of 
the .best MS., is undoubtedly right. 
He is about to inform against the 
Sausage-seller under three distinct 
-heads, viz. (1) intra-mural conspiracies, 
(2) conspiracies with the Persian em- 
pire, and (38) conspiracies with the 
Boeotians. The alternative reading 
nt ty woke confuses the three things 


together, for all would alike be de- 
nounced as directed ‘‘against the State.” 
Kock has already referred to Thue. viii. 
54 ras Evywpocias atrep érvyxavoy mporepov 
év tH médec ovoa, and these ‘nightly 
gatherings in the city” may be illus- 
trated by the conspiracy imputed infra 
852-7 against Paphlagon himself. 


, 479. tax Bowwrdy] We know that 


about this time negotiations were being 


-carried on with disaffected persons in 


various cities of Boeotia, with a view 
to the subversion of their existing con- 
stitution, and the establishment of a 
democracy in its stead; and indeed it 
was to further this scheme that the 
expedition to Boeotia was planned 
which ended in the disaster at Delium. 
And that Demosthenes, one of the 
persons whom Paphlagon is addressing, 
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And not by bribes of silver or of gold 
Or sending friends, will you persuade me not 
To tell the Athenians how you are going on. 


PApn. 


I'll go this instant to the Council-board, 


And all your vile conspiracies denounce, 

And all your nightly gatherings in the town, 
And how you plotted with the Medes and King, 
And all your cheese-pressed doings in Boeotia. 


8.8. 


Pray, how’s cheese selling in Boeotia now ? 
Papu. I'll stretch you flat, by Heracles I will. 


[ Exit. 


Cror. Now then, what mean you? what are you going to do? 
Now shall you show us if in very truth 
You stole the meat and hid it as you said. 
So to the Council-house you'll run, for he 
Will burst in thither, and against us all 
Utter his lies and bawl a mighty bawl. 


took a prominent part in these nego- 
tiations we are expressly told by 
Thucydides iv. 76. With regard to the 
expression ovvrupotpeva the Scholiast 
says Supmynyvupeva’ kat bre mapa Botwrots 
modus rupés. And Dodwell, travelling 
in the country at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, observes that 
cheese is still one of the chief products 
of the Theban territory, i. 269. But 
though there is doubtless here a re- 
ference to the fact that Boeotia was 
a cheese-producing country, rupevo and 
its cognates are frequently employed 
in this metaphorical sense, both in 
classical and ecclesiastical writers. As 
to the former Casaubon refers to 
Demosthenes, De F. L. 337 (p. 486); 
and as to the latter see Theodoret i. 7. 
17 and passim. The Sausage-seller’s 


retort, if not a mere bit of cheek, must 
mean thatif there isany cheese-picking 
going on Paphlagon is sure to be trying 
to make money out of it. At all events 
it has such an effect upon Paphlagon 
that with a final threat, drawn from his 
tanyard, he at once makes off to com- 
plain to the Council. 

481. mapacropd] *Exreva* dua O€ kat 
ano tay Buvpcav.—Scholiast. With this 
Paphlagon departs,and the next sixteen 
lines are occupied with the Sausage- 
seller’s preparations to follow him to 
the Council. But first he must be 
equipped, like an athlete, for the com- 
bat which will ensue. 

487. xpayov xexpa&era] Will bawl a 
bawling; like Badoyv Badifopev, we go 
a going, in Birds 42. Both are merely 
comic phrases. 
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490. ¢xe vuv] With Enger, Bergk, and 
all recent editors, I have transferred 
this speech and those in 493, 494, and 
495 (given to the Chorus in the MSS. 
and the older editions) to Demosthenes, 
who is standing on the stage by the 
side of the champion, and is now ap- 
plying lard to his neck and shoulders. 
The Chorus are in the orchestra, and 
could not have taken part in these 
manual performances. On rovr@i the 
Scholiast says oréap dido0vcw air@ adei- 
decOa, iva evyepas 6AXtoOaiver Svvynrat, 
kat OvoAnrros 7 TO dvrayavicTy, .. . déov 
eivrely Tas AaBas ws él wadns, ras StaBodas 
eimev ais éuedde StaBadAdew 6 KAé€ov. The 
term dia8odas, expressive of Cleon’s 
usual practice, is substituted for AaBas 
here, as dtaBadov was for diadaBoyv in 
line 262 supra. The metaphor, as 
the Scholiast intimates, is taken from 


the wrestling-school, whence the word 
maidorprBikos two lines below; for 
wrestlers anointed themselves with oil, 
the more easily to elude the grasp of 
their adversaries. ‘‘ Take to your- 
selves,” says St. Chrysostom, “ mercy 
and loving-kindness for these will do 
more for the soul than oil for the 
body. These will enable you to escape 
from the attacks of the devil ; mov yap 
dy karacyn, Storie baiver Nourdy, ovK e@vTOS 
Tod édalov TOUT ToIs VoTOLS TOIs HuETEpoLS 
éucdve ras éxeivou AaBas. rTovT@ roivuy 
€autovs guvexas areipwpev TO eai@.’— 
Hom. 64 in Matth. (641 .D). deorAtc@atwor 
aitayv ras AhaBds.—Id. Hom. 4 in 1 Cor. 
(31 C). 

493. radi] Sxdépoda air@ mpoopéepet.— 
Scholiast. The metaphor, he proceeds 
to say, is taken dé rép dAexrpudver" Gray 
yap eis paynv cvpBddr\oow adrovs, TKopoda 
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S.S. What for ? 


Dz. And don’t forget 


S.S. Well, I will go; but first Pll lay me down 
Here, as I am, these guts and butchers-knives. 
De. Here take this ointment and anoint your neck, 
So can you slip more easily through his lies. 
S.S. Well now, that’s good and trainer-like advice. 
De. And next, take this and swallow it. 
De. Why, if you are garlic-primed, you'll fight much better. 
And now begone. S8.S. I'm off. 
To peck, to lie, to gobble down his combs, - 
And bite his wattles off. That done, return. 
Cuor. Good-bye and good speed: may your daring succeed, 


And Zeus of the Agora help you in need. 
May you conquer in fight, and return to our sight 
A Victor triumphant with garlands bedight. 


diddacw avtois iva Spystrepo aow ev 
7 6axn. KdadAAaa Oe Tayovas 
(wattles) rév adextpvdver. Cf. Acharnians 
166. 

496. diaBddrAcv] He is to fight Paph- 
lagon with his own weapons. Here we 
have the demagogue’s mode of attack 
intermixed with the terms of the cock- 
pit, just as it was, five lines above, with 
those of the wrestling-school. And now 
the Sausage-seller, fully primed for the 
combat, leaves the stage with his 
friends ; and the Chorus in the orchestra, 
after sending them off with a blessing, 
turn to the audience, and commence 
the Parabasis. Like the Parabasis 
which we have already seen in the 
Acharnians, and those which we shall 
presently see in the Wasps and the 
Birds, it is a complete Parabasis with 
all its seven component parts fully 
worked out. 


TOUS 


498-506. Tae Commation. The first 
five lines of the Commation convey a 
farewell greeting to the departing 
champion; and probably the Chorus 
do not actually turn to the audience 
until they come to the words tpeis Oo 
npiv. In the three next Comedies, the 
Clouds, the Wasps, and the Peace, the 
Commation commences in a very similar 
manner. The Scholiast tells us that 
some part of the Commation is mapa ro 
Soddkrevov €& “IoxNéovs, meaning prob- 


‘ably not that it was borrowed from, but 


that it bore some resemblance to, a 
passage in Sophocles. No play called 
the Iocles is known, and it has been 
suggested that the Scholiast is referring 
to the Iphicles or the Iobates. As to 
Zevs ’Ayopatos see 410 supra and the 
Commentary there. The Sausage-seller 
is commended to the care of that deity 
because, being about to confront Paph- 
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lagon before the Council, he will need 
all the debating powers he can get. 

504. @ wavroias «.r.A.| They mean that 
they are speaking to the Athenian 
people, the most artistic and accom- 
plished audience in the world. Many 
of them were themselves poets who had 
wooed (mepabévres) the Muses on their 
own account, Ka@ éavrovs. These com- 
pliments are intended to conciliate 
them here, just as the appellation 
copia pupiae at the commencement of 
the Parabasis of the Frogs was intended 
to conciliate them there. 

507-46. THe PARABASIS PROPER. 
Aristophanes explains to the public 
why he had never before applied to the 
Archon for a Chorus in his own name, 
but had always up to the present time 
produced his plays in the name of 


Callistratus. And in doing this he 
takes occasion to review the careers of 
some of his predecessors, Magnes, 
Cratinus, and Crates; a review of only 
less interest to the history of Comedy 
than is his eriticism of Aeschylus and 
Huripides in the Frogs to the history of 
Tragedy. 

507. nas] The word is emphatic. 
For we are no mere Babylonian slaves, 
or Acharnian charcoal-carriers, we are 
the Knights, the famous cavalry of 
Athens: it is not every Comic poet who 
would have obtained ow consent to 
form the Chorus of his play. nvdyxa€er, 
was for constraining, had attempted to 
constrain. 

511. Tupo ... épadrnv] Both these 
descriptions, the Tornado and the 
Whirlwind, are intended to personify 
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But vz to our anapaests listen the while, 
And give us the heed that is due, 

Ye wits, who the Muse of each pattern and style 
Yourselves have attempted to woo. 


If one of the old-fashioned Comedy-bards had our services sought to impress, 

And make us before the spectators appear, to deliver the public address, 

He would not have easily gained us; but now, with pleasure we grant the request 
Of a poet who ventures the truth to declare, and detests what we also detest, 

And against the Tornado and Whirlwind, alone, with noble devotion advances. 
But as for the question that puzzles you most, so that many inquire how it chances 
That he never a Chorus had asked for himself, or attempted in person to vie, 
On this we’re commissioned his views to explain, and this is the Poet’s reply ; 
That ’twas not from folly he lingered so long, but discerning by shrewd observation 
That Comedy-Chorus-instruction is quite the most difficult thing in creation. 

* For out of the many who courted the Muse she has granted her favours to few, 





one and the same thing, the fierce and 
destructive energy, the wild and whirl- 
ing invective, of Cleon. 

513. yopdv airoin] A dramatic poet 
was said yopoy aireiv, when he sent in 
his play to the Archon, as a candidate 
for public exhibition at one of the 
Dionysian festivals. The Archon was 
sald yopdv diddva, if he selected the 
play as one of the three to be so 
exhibited, and assigned it to a Choregus, 
a wealthy citizen who would bear the 
entire expense of putting it on the 
stage, save and except the cost of 
the three actors who were provided by 
the State. If in some scenes, as in 
Comedy was frequently the case, a 
fourth actor was required, the Choregus 
was bound to supply him; but a 
choregic actor never takes a prominent 
part in the programme, or does more 


than utter a few short sentences. In 
the present play the three state or 
professional actors originally represent 
Demosthenes, Nicias, and the Sausage- 
seller; but the actor personating Nicias 
became Paphlagon, and the one per- 
sonating Demosthenes will presently 
become Demus; while Nicias from the 
entrance of Paphlagon to the Parabasis 
(after which he returns no more) 1s 
relegated to a choregic actor, who 
again in the post-parabatic scenes is 
transferred to Demosthenes. This 
shifting from one character to another 
would create little difficulty in the 
ancient dramatic performances, where 
the face of the actor was concealed from 
the audience. 

517. yapicacba] Aristophanes habi- 
tually, as Kuster observes, represents 
the Muse as a courtesan, wooed by 
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many but granting her favours to few. 
See the last line of the Commation 
above, and the Commentary on Frogs 
95. And cf. the Scholiast on Pindar’s 
Second Pythian, line 75. 

518. érereiovs] Annuals, a metaphor 
from the plants so called. Ye change 
your opinions with the changing 
seasons, and nobody can tell from your 
tastes this year what your tastes next 
year will be. 

520. Mayyns] The first poet to come 
under review is Maaenss, of whom little 
is known beyond what we can gather 
from the present passage. Aristotle 
(Poetics, chap. 5) speaks of him as one of 
the earliest writers of Attic Comedy ; 
and the author of the short sketch 
Tlept xwpodias says that he won eleven 
victories (Suidas says two, but that is 
obviously a mistake). The five par- 
ticiples dddor to Barrduevos Barpaxeiots 
refer to the names of five of his 
Comedies, the Bapfiricrai, the Lute- 
players; the “Opies, the Birds; the 


Av60l, the Lydians; the Vnves, the Gall- 
jlies (see the note on Birds 590); and 
the Barpayou, the Frogs. He had doubt- 
less been dead for some years at the 
date of this Comedy. The participle 
kartovoas in connexion with grey hairs 
is to be understood of greyness being 
sprinkled over them like a fall of snow: 
not as Casaubon and the Commentators 
generally explain it, of grey hairs 
appearing first on the top of the head 
and then descending to the beard. 

526. Kparivov] We come next to 
CRATINUS, the convivial old poet, re- 
puted to be now upwards of 90 years 
of age, who, with the exception of Ari- 
stophanes himself, was the most notable 
figure in the old Attic Comedy. The 
Chorus freely admit the irresistible 
vigour, and the boundless popularity of 
the man in the early days of his 
dramatic career, when he _ carried 
everything before him, and his songs 
were on everybody’s lips. But now, 
they say, he has become: a mere 
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While e’en as the plants that abide but a year, so shifting and changeful are you ; 
And the Poets who flourished before him, he saw, ye were wont in their age to betray. 
Observing the treatment which Magnes received when his hair was besprinkled with grey, 
Than whom there was none more trophies had won in the fields of dramatic display. 
Il voices he uttered, all forms he assumed, the Lydian, the fig-piercing Fly, 
‘he Harp with its strings, the Bird with its wings, the Frog with its yellow-green dye. 
Yet all was too little; he failed in the end, when the freshness of youth was gone by, 
And at last in his age he was hissed from the stage when lost was his talent for jeering. 
Then he thought of Cratinus who flowed through the plains ’mid a tumult of plaudits and 
~ cheering ; 
And: sweeping on all that obstructed his course, with a swirl from their stations he tore them, 
Oaks, rivals, and planes ; and away on his flood uprooted and prostrate he bore them. 
And never a song at a banquet was sung but Doro jig-sandaled and true, 





drunken old driveller, who has outlived 
his powers, and is an object of con- 
tempt, and ought to be an object of 
compassion, to all beholders. The 
humour of this description consists in 
the fact that the jovial old bard was 
still in his full vigour, and indeed an 
actual competitor in this very theatrical 
contest. And although Aristophanes 
won the prize with the Knights, yet 
Cratinus came next with the Satyrs; 
just as in the preceding year, when 


Aristophanes won the prize with the 
Acharnians, Cratinus had come next 
with the Storm-tossed, Xepatdpevor. 
And in the following year he had his 
revenge on the impertinent young 
poet, winning the prize with his 
Flagon, WUvrivn, whilst Aristophanes 
with the Clouds was placed last of the 
three competitors. It was doubtless in 
the Parabasis of the Flagon that he 
retorts upon Aristophanes as a mere 
Kuripidean quibbler 


“od S€ Tis;” Kopibds tis Epotro EeaTIs, 
“tnodenTOACYos, yvwpdioTns, Evpumdapiotopavicwr ;”’ 


The Scholiast on Plato’s Apology, who 
preserves this retort of Cratinus, pre- 
serves also the reply of Aristophanes, 
admitting that his language may be in 


the style of Euripides, but asserting 
that his thoughts are not so vulgar and 
commonplace. 


Xpwpar yap avTov TOU OréuaTos TH OTpOYyVAY, 
Tovs vous 8 dyopaious Hrrov 7 ’Ketvos TOW. 


529. Awpot ovxored:Ac] This and Téx- 
Toves cvTra\duay vuver were two songs 
from the earlier comedies of Cratinus. 


The first was obviously satirical, Awpot 
representing dapa, gifts (that is, bribery), 
whilst ouxomédiAe brings in the idea of 
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the Sycophant, or Common Informer. 
Songs of this kind, getting into the 
popular repertory, would keep alive the 
popularity alike of the drama and of the 
dramatist. And the melodies of the 
old Attic Comedy frequently became 
the favourite songs of the people; just 
as the songs most in vogue with country 
gentlemen a century ago, “ Ere around 
the huge oak,” “The saucy Arethusa,”’ 
“A jolly young waterman,” “‘ With my 
dear girl, my friend, and pitcher,” and 
the like, are mostly traceable to the 
plays of O’Keefe, Charles Dibdin, and 
other Comic dramatists. 

582. exmintovoey| Cratinus is de- 
scribed in terms which will suit any 
worn-out frame; a couch according to 
the Scholiast (in which case the 
‘“‘ambers”’ are the ornamental studs, 
vévos the bed-cord, and dppoviac the 
joints which hold the frame together) ; 
a lyre according to others (the ambers 
being the pegs or KddXomes, the rédvos 
the musical pitch, the dppovia the joints 
as before). But it is unnecessary to tie 
the description to any particular instru- 
ment, and whatever rdvos and dppovia 
may mean in the metaphor, the words 
are no doubt selected as appropriate to 
the musical drama. The use of #Aexrpos 


as a feminine is unique; and Dr. Ver- 
rall’s daring proposal to translate the 
passage ‘“‘now that his Electras fail, 
and the old vigour is not in them, and 
his Harmonias do not hang together,” 
and to understand éekmurrovaéy in “its 
ordinary sense as applied to theatrical 
works, persons, and figures, disapproved, 
rejected, hissed off,’ might be welcomed 
as a brilliant interpretation of the lines, 
if we had any reason to believe (1) that 
Cratinus ever wrote any Comedy or 
Comedies which could be identified by 
such descriptions as these, and (2) that 
he ever lost the favour of the Athenian 
public. But though he was undoubtedly 
at this moment over-topped by the 
rising genius of Aristophanes, he seems 
none the less to have retained his full 
popularity on the Comic stage. 

534. domep Kovvas| The poet kills two 
birds (Connas and Cratinus) with one 
well-known proverb, Acddds avyp, oté- 
avoy pév éxav, diver 8’ dwohodos. The 
proverb is preserved by the Scholiast, 
Suidas, and the Paroemiographers 
(Bodl. 337; Coisl. 103; Diog. iv. 26; 
Gaisford, pp. 35, 130, 184), and is said 
to have been used of persons sacrificing, 
with garlands round their heads, while 
themselves in want of the necessaries of 
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Or Framers of terse and artistical verse, such a popular poet he grew. 

Yet now that he drivels and dotes in the streets, and Time of his ambers has reft him, 

And his framework is gaping asunder with age, and his strings and his music have left him, 
No pity ye show; no assistance bestow; but allow him to wander about 

Like Connas, with coronal withered and sere, and ready to perish with drought ; 

Who ought for his former achievements to DRINK in the Hall, nor be laid on the shelf, 

But to sit in the Theatre shining and bright, beside Dionysus himself. 


life. Here the words orédavos avos 
apply to the victory wreaths won long 
ago and now withered and sere ; unless 
indeed they involve the idea of the 
reveller’s wreath (see the note on Eccl. 
691), as if these thirsty mortals were 
just starting from a wine-party for 
a k@pos, and yet already their wreaths 
were dry, and their throats consumed 


with thirst. Of Connas (said to be 
used contemptuously for Connos) the 
Scholiast observes “O Kovvads atAnris fy 
kat péOvoos, os es oupndcta mapyet ovp- 
ex@s eoreppévos. ovros Odupmtovixns yevd- 
pevos Kal 7od\Adkis orehavadeis mevxpos 
Av, pndev xov GAN 7) tov Kétivoy, ep ob 
Kparivos eizrev 


éoOe, nal of yaorpi Sidov xapiv, Gppa ce ALpos 
éxOaipn, Kovyas 5 moAvorépavds oe pidnon. 


4 \ > A “ Ud s 
Neyer Oe adroy rooavta wKnoayra pyderore 


The lines which the Scho- 


rerinobat. 


liast quotes from Cratinus are parodied, 
as Bergler pointed out, from Hesiod : 


"Epyacev, Tlépon, Stov yévos, dppa ce Atpos 
éxOaipn, pirén 5€ o° eorépavos Anunrnp (W. and D. 299). 


Whether this Connas the avAnris is the 
same person as Connos the son of 
Metrobius, the famous x:dapioris, whose 
teaching Socrates in his old age at- 
tended (Plato, Euthydemus, chap. 1); 
or as the Connos from whom the phrase 
Kévvouv @piov (see the note on Wasps 
675) was derived, it is now impossible 
to ascertain. 

530. ev TS Ipvraveiw] He is referring 
to the girnots év Upvraveio go often 
mentioned in these Comedies, the dajly 
banquet served at the Town Hall for 
(amongst others) citizens who had 
deserved well of the State. The proper 
expression would have been Semveiy év 
TS IIpvraveim (see Peace 1084 and the 


note there), but for dewveivy the poet 
substitutes wivey as more in accordance 
with the tastes and convivial habits of 
his jovial old antagonist. 

536. mapa to Atoviow| Soall the MSS. 
and so unquestionably Aristophanes 
wrote. Elmsley (at Ach. 1087) unfor- 
tunately suggested mapa ra Atovicon, 
scil. iepe?, and his suggestion has been 
adopted by a few editors. But it was 
not, I believe, known in Elmsley’s time 
that the statue of Dionysus was regu- 
larly placed in the theatre during the 
dramatic representations (Corp. Insc. 
Att. ii. 470, 471; Haigh’s Attic Theatre 
ii. § 6), probably not far from the stage, 
between it and the curve of the 
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7 N “A 
oias de Kpdrns dpyas tay jnvécxero kat orugedcy pots: 
Os amd opiKpas Samdyns buas aplotifwy amémeprrev, 
amd KpapBotrdrov orbuaros padtTwv dorTe.oTaras emtvotas 


> A 2 3 ? , N 2 / ) x 2 
XouTos pévrot povos avrjpkel, TéTE pev winmtay,TOTE 0 ovyxi. 540 
a? “A 
Tadr dppwiav diérpiBev dei, kal mpos TovToiow epacKey 
> n~ “~ ~ 
épérnv yphvat mpora yevéobat, mplv mndadrlois emiyerpely, 


3 9 9 “~ lo lon 
Kar evredbev mpwpateioat Kal rods dvépous diabpjoa, 


kata KuBepvav adrov éavTo. 
~ > 
bTt C@PpoviKes Kovk avonTos eaTNndnoas Eprvape, 


TOUT@Y OUV OUVEKA TAVTOY, 
545 


Y ? ER S/N , 2 3 > o 
aiperO avT@ Tord 76 PoOloy, mapaméupar eh Evdeka Kédrrats 





orchestra. See A. B. Cook in the Clas- 
sical Review, ix. p.377. Nor was it then 
known that the Priest of Dionysus sat 
in a throne in the front row of the 
auditorium, with the Exegetes appointed 
by the Pythian oracle on one hand and 
the Priest of Zeus the Protector of the 
City on the other (Haigh vii. § 3), one of 
whom would have had to be displaced 
to make room for Cratinus by the side 


of the Priest of Dionysus. See the 
Commentary on Frogs 297 and 811. 
Moreover it was with Dionysus, and 
not with his Priest, that Cratinus was 
ordinarily associated. See Frogs 357 
and the note there; and compare the 
last lines of the epigram in the An- 
thology (Nicaenetus 4) to which Brunck 
has already referred : 


Oivés ror xapievri méAGL TaXds tos do1do* 
biwp Sé mivey obdev av Téxor aopor. 
TouT édeyev, Ardvuce, Kai emveey ovx Evos GoKOU 
Kparivos, dAAd mavrés wdwiws mifov. 
Tovyaptor orepdvay Sdpos eBpvev* eixe 5€ miT To 
péTwrov, ola Kal av, KEexpokwpévor. 
Oh, wine is a mettlesome steed that hurries a poet away. 
But water-drinkers nothing smart can say. 
So Cratinus declared and exhaled, Dionysus, an odour combining 
A whole cask’s fragrance, not one stoup’s alone. 
And therefore with garlands his house overflowed; and the ivy entwining 
Made thy bard’s face as saffron as thine own. 


The ivy of Dionysus was to the poetry 
of the theatre what the laurel of Apollo 
was to poetry in general. And hence 


in his Christmas letter to Charles Deo- 
dati (Hleg. vi.) Milton says: 


Quid quereris refugam vino dapibusque poesin ? 
Carmen amat Bacchum; carmina Bacchus amat. 

Nec puduit Phoebum virides gestasse corymbos, 
Atque hederam lauro praeposuisse suae. 
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And then he remembered the stormy rebuffs which Crates endured in his day, 

Who a little repast at a little expense would provide you, then send you away ; 
Who the daintiest little devices would cook from the driest of mouths for you all; 
Yet he, and he only held out to the end, now standing, now getting a fall. 

So in fear of these dangers he lingered ; besides, a sailor, he thought, should abide 
And tug at the oar for a season, before he attempted the vessel to guide ; 

And next should be stationed awhile at the prow, the winds and the weather to scan; 
And then be the Pilot, himself for himself. So seeing our Poet began 

In a mood so discreet, nor with vulgar conceit rushed headlong before you at first, 


587. Kpdrns| The sketch which Ari- 
stophanes gives us of CRATES represents 
a poet, not indeed endowed with any ex- 
traordinary vigour, but whose comedies 
were neat and finished, if somewhat 
finical, productions. He compares him 
to a cook who serves up for his guests 
a cheap but elegant little repast. The 
words dad optxpas Samavns of course 
refer not to the expenses of putting 
the play on the stage (which was a 
matter for the Choregus, and not for 
the poet), but to the slenderness of the 
fare provided. There is some difficulty 
in determining the exact meaning of 
the word xpapBordrov, driest, but it is no 
doubt a culinary word, and probably 
refers to the oven in which the con- 
fections were baked ; the word oréparos 
being unexpectedly substituted, after 
the manner so familiar in Aristophanes, 
for the name of the kitchen utensil. 
Crates, like Magnes, seems to be now 
dead, so that Cratinus, the poet’s living 
and most illustrious antagonist, is sand- 


oid 


546. ro pé@tov| The wash and roar of 
the surging waves, whether breaking 


Loud surges of praise to his honour upraise; salute him, all hands, with a burst 


wiched in between two dead dramatists. 

542. anSaXiows émcxerpeiy| This expres- 
sion is equivalent to xuBeprav, two lines 
below. To be the xuBepyyrns, the guber~ 
nator navis, was the highest post to 
which the sailor could aspire. Before 
he undertakes it, the poet says, he 
should acquire, by practical experience, 
a full knowledge of the duties of the 
oarsman, and of the signs of the weather. 
The safety of the entire vessel, passen- 
gers and crew, may depend altogether 
upon his sagacity in foreseeing the 
weather they are likely to encounter, 
and the capacity of the rowers to 
encounter it with success. 

545. drt copporixes... epAvdpea] With 
ca PpouKes we must supply, as Casau- 
bon says, some such verb as mpoonnGev. 
The marvel is that the poet left it for 
us to supply. As the line stands it 
might well have been employed by 
Cratinus in his retort, mentioned in the 
note to 526 supra, to the present attack, 


& 7 "Apioropavyns os owppovikes éonndjoas epAvaper. 


upon the shore or churned into froth 


by the beat of many oars. See Lucian’s 
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- oA 
GépuBov xpnoriv Anvairny, 
ero @ Q 3 4 ? 
iw 6 moinrys amin yalpor, 
Kata voov mpaéas, 
pardpis AdpmrovTt meTOTrO. 


imme dva€é Tlécedov, 6 
yarkokpétev trmev Krbros 
Kal xpepetiopos avddvet, 
Kal kvavépBodrot Boat 

? 2? 
picbodipo tpijpers, 


Amores 6, where many of the terms 
here used are repeated. Then the word 
became applied to any similar noise, 
as here to a roar of applause. “The 
Greeks are full of seafaring sounds and 
allusions. I think the murmur of the 
Aegaean wrought itself into their lan- 
guage,” says Edward Fitzgeraid in one 
of his letters. The exact meaning of 
the phrase with which the line con- 
cludes, é¢f évdexa x@rais, is uncertain ; 
but in all probability it refers to some 
salute given to the victorious boat in 
the races about to be mentioned. Eu- 
stathius (on Odyssey v. 412) says ro de 
poGtov, eniPerov Kvuatos pobotytos Kara 
dvopatorotiay. of O¢ pel "Ounpoy 76 petua 
ovr@ Kadota. of d€ Vorepoy *AtTiKol ry 
guvtovoy cipeciay ovta caal, Kal pobidcew 
TO €péooey cuvtdves. édéyero Sé pobud ery, 
kal OTe of vatrat éml Kamas béxa TUYOy 7} 
Kal mAeloce mraloyres, eira dua mavodpevor, 
ws ek cuvOnpatos dma€ dvehovovy, os Kai 
vov Tore yiveTat. Kat €ore ToLodToy Tapa 
‘Aptoropdve 7d ‘aipec@ aire word 76d 
potiov, maparéupar éd’ évdexa Komais,” 
Tovtéote, evpyunoare toy Sea pobiavovres 
vautikas. And Suidas, s. vv. droméuvar’ 
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ép’ evdeka K@Tais, SAYS ard TOY vavTiKdy. 
kéhevopa yap €or vautixoy ep évdeka Ko- 
mas. The Scholiast thinks that it was 
a cheer continued for eleven strokes of 
the oar, xéXevopa vautixoy ep evdexa Ko- 
mracias eéxrewdpevoy. Whether this 
was so, or whether eleven oars were 
elevated to salute the winning trireme, 
or in what other manner the salute 
was given, it is now impossible to say. 
Several ingenious conjectures have been 
made for the purpose of connecting 
the évéexa komat with something in the 
theatre itself, as that they represent the 
kepxides In the auditorium, the fingers 
of the spectators, the rows of the 
Choreutae or the lke, but even apart 
from the fact that the number eleven 
does not suit any of these conjectures, 
they seem to me to go on a wrong tack. 
The entire phrase raparépar’ ef’ &vdexa 
korats 18 a nautical metaphor, but there 
is no reason to suppose that, within 
that metaphor, the word cdras is used 
in a non-natural sense. 

547-50. THE Pnicos orn MAcRON. 
This, in the present play, merely winds 
up the Parabasis Proper, praying the 
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Of hearty triumphant Lenaean applause, 

That the bard may depart, all radiant and bright 

To the top of his forehead with joy and delight, 
Having gained, by your favour, his cause. 


Dread Poseidon, the Horseman’s King, 
Thou who lovest the brazen clash, 

Clash and neighing of warlike steeds ; 
Pleased to watch where the trireme speeds 
Purple-beaked, to the oar’s long swing, 


audience to greet the poet with such 
a tumult of applause as will ensure him 
the victory. The applause is described 
as OdpvBos Anvairns, because the occasion 
is the Lenaean Dionysia. It is im- 
possible that the closing line of the 
Pnigos, pardpos Adprovre pero, can in- 
volve, as some have thought, an allusion 
to the premature baldness of the poet. 

551-64. THEStTRoPHE. The Strophe 
and Antistrophe are invocations, the 
former of Poseidon, the latter of Athene ; 
the two Powers who in old times con- 
tended for the possession of Athens, 
and who now are her chiefest Pro- 
tectors. Poseidon, 6 “Immtos, was the 
special Patron of the Knights, the iz- 
mets, but Athene was the special Patron 
of all Athens. In the invocation of 
Poseidon we shall find an occasional 
scintillation of comic humour; but 
Athene was too holy and exalted even 
for such harmless trifling as this. Hach 
invocation consists of fourteen chori- 
ambic lines, of which the first eight 
are the ordinary choriambic dimeters, 
consisting of one choriamb, and one 
iambic dipody, the fifth and eighthbeing 


catalectic. Then follow two longer 
lines, each containing two choriambs, 
preceded by a disyllabic base, and fol- 
lowed by a monosyllabic final. And the 
four remaining lines are pure glyconics, 
the last of them being a catalectic, or as 
it is sometimes called, a Pherecrateian, 
line. See the Introduction to the Frogs, 
pp. Xxxii, xxxili. The present strophe 
seems to have been in the mind of 
Sophocles when he composed the second 
antistrophe of his Ode “in praise of 
Colonus,” Oed. Col. 707-19. 

555. prrOoddpor| To a dramatic poet 
the word pods would naturally recall 
Tous pucOovs Tey TwouTay, the money-pay- 
ment made to each of the competing 
poets at the Dionysian festival. See 
Frogs 367 and the note there. And 
probably a similar payment was made 
to each of the ten triremes (one from 
each tribe) which contended in the 
boat races—instituted it is supposed 
by Themistocles—in the harbour of 
Peiraeus: see Mommsen’s Feste der 
Stadt. Athen. p. 148. And if these 
races were really founded by Themi- 
stocles, it was peculiarly apposite that 
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pepakiov 8 dura Aap- 
Tpvyomevav Ev Applacv 
Kal Bapuvdatpovotvrey, 
deip 2d’ és xopdv, & ypvoorpiaw’, & 
deddiver pedéwy, Sovridpare, 560 
© Tepatorie rai Kpévov, 
Doppiwvi re pidtar, éx 
Tov dddAwv Te Oedv ‘Abn- 


vatots mpos TO mapeoros. 


evadoynoat BovAdpeoOa rovs marépas nua, ort 


565 


dvopes noav tTHode THS yns &EoL Kal Tob wWétrdov, 


his monument should have been erected 
overlooking the harbour, and the scene 
of these aquatic contests. Plutarch 
(Themistocles, ad fin.) cites four lines 
from the Comedian Plato, addressed to 
Themistocles himself: 


6 aos 5¢ TUMBOS év HAAG Kexwopévos 
Tos éumdpos mpdcpyots EoTaL TayTaxod, 
tovs éxmA€ovTas T cicmAéovrds 7 oWera, 
xandtay mar 7 Tav vewv, Ocdoerat. 


It is, 1M my opinion, with reference to 
rous picGols tay tpinpey competing in 
these races that Aristophanes employs 
the epithet picdoddpo, which has 


puzzled the Scholiast and Commen- 


tators. 

508, Bapvdatpovovyreay| Hither, as the 
Scholiast thinks, from the great ex- 
penses they incurred, or (more probably) 
from the accidents which would so 
frequently occur in the races. 

561. Tepaicree] At Geraestus, the 
south-west promontory of Euboea, there 
was, says Strabo (x. 1. 7), ispdy Hocer 


Sévos émtonudraroy tov taity. He cites 
Odyssey ill. 177, and Eustathius in his 
Commentary on that line refers to 
the statement of Strabo. At Sunium, 
the southern promontory of Attica, the 
chief Temple belonged to Athene; and 
Mitchell and others contend that by 
Zovredpare we are to understand merely 
that sailors leaving the mainland at 
Sunium to enter the Aegaean were 
accustomed to offer up a prayer to 
Poseidon as they passed; but it seems 
more probable that he was worshipped 
in a Temple of his own at Sunium as 
well as at Geraestus. 

562. Boppiav.| Phormio was the one 
hero of the Peloponnesian War, whom 
Aristophanes placed on a level with 
the men of Marathon and Salamis. 
His splendid dash, his tactical skill, his 
ungrudging patriotism, and the enthu- 
siasm with which he inspired his troops, 
combined to make him a man after 
the poet’s own heart. The date of his 
death is unknown, but it seems probable 
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Winning glory (and pay); but chief _ 
Where bright youths in their chariots flash 
Racing (coming perchance to grief) ; 
Cronus’s son, 
Throned on Geraestus and Sunium bold, 
Swaying thy dolphins with trident of gold, 
Come, O come, at the call of us; 
Dearest to Phormio thou, 
Yea and dearest to all of us, 
Dearest to all of us now. 


Let us praise our mighty fathers, men who ne’er would quake or quail, 
Worthy of their native country, worthy of Athene’s veil ; 


that it had recently occurred, and that of renown. They sought no reward 


Aristophanes is here laying a wreath 
of everlastings upon the hero’s grave. 

564. mpés 76 mapeorés| Ipés ra mapdyta 
kat €veot@ta mpaypara. emet veworl Abn- 
vatot, Poppiovos orparnyovvros, wept vav- 
paxlay nvdpayadbnoay.—Scholiast. The 
exploits to which allusion is here made 
are recorded in the Second Book of 
Thucydides. ; 

565-80. THe ErrrrRHEMA. “Let us 
now praise famous men and our fathers 
that begat us.” The Chorus praise 
their noble ancestors, the Knights of 
old, whose valiant deeds by land and 
sea raised Athens to her present height 


for their splendid services; they never 
applied for the cirnois év Upvraveio or 
the mpoedpia in the public shows, which 
Cleon obtained after the affair at Sphac- 
teria “for doing just nothing a¢ all.” 
And as it was with our fathers, say the 
Chorus, so it is still with ourselves, the 
Knights of to-day. We wish merely to 
fight for our country, receiving no pay 
or reward except the goodwill of our 
fellow citizens. There is an epigram 
in the Anthology (Simonides 45) on 
the Athenian cavalry which, if really 
composed by the great Simonides, must 
refer to these “ Knights of old.” 


xaiper’ apiories tok€wou, péya xUSos ExovTes, 
Kovpot ’AOnvaiwy efoxo: innoctvy, 

ot moTe KaAALXOpou TeEpt maTpidos wWAécal?” FBnv, 
mreloTos “EAAdvav dvria papydpevot. 


566. tov wémAov| Worthy of Athens 
and of her patron Goddess. For by 
the mém\os they mean the embroidered 
robe which at the Great Panathenaea 


G2 


was borne, like a sail, on the mast of 
a ship through the streets of Athens to 
the Erectheium, the Temple of Athene 
Polias; infra 1180; Birds 827. 


$4. IMNMEIS 


P an vay 
oirives meCais pdyaiow & Te vavppaKT@ oTpaTe 


TavTayod wiKe@vres det THYVO Exdopnoay worw: 


> > “A 
ov yap ovdels wéror avray Tovs évavtious idav 


nplOunoev, GAX 6 bupds evOds Fy apvvias 


9 bé . , 2 x. & 2 2 % 
El O€ TOV FETOLEV EF TOY WHOV EV aX TUE, 


a > 39 ? a oS SZ 3 9 ~ a a 
TOUT ameiynoavT av, iT NPVODVYTO pI] TEMTMKEVAL, 


GrAAG StemdrAatov adOrs. 


De x ~ 2 + > 3 PP 2 
TOV TPO TOU GiTnoLW ATH Epdpevos Kreaiveror: 


~ 3 
viv 0 édv pi) mpocdpiay dépwor kai Ta citric, 


ov payelobat hac. 


aTpotka yevvaiws dudbvew Kai Oeois eyxapiors. 


Kal Wpos ovVK aiToBmeyv ovdev, TARY ToToVTOVE pbvoY 


¥ 5 9. 2 - Q ? - 6 
mV WOT ELONVN YEVNTAL KAL TOVOY TAVOWLEUA, 


Bm POovetO’ yuiv Kouaor pnd’ dreorreyyiopévoars: 


a 


THS LEpwTaTnS amra- 


@ moAtodye Tladdds, & 


570 
Kal orparnyos ovd av és 
5768 
hpets O aécotpev TH wéAe 
580 





570. auvvias| “Erouwos mpds ro dpdvat. 
ws emt Tay év madn ayerviCopevov.—Scho- 
hast. Up in arms: eager for the fray. 
We must not confine apiveey to defensive 
operations. The form dyvvias is coined 
by Aristophanes with a caustic reference 
to the “Apuvias fries od otpareverar of 
Clouds 692. It has been suggested that 
the Chorus are still keeping Phormio 
in mind (Thue. ii. 88): and if so they 
would, in the following lines (571-3), be 
alluding to the manner in which he 
turned defeat into victory at Nau- 
pactus, Thuc. u. 90-2. But as they 
are speaking of deeds done in their 
fathers’ time, it seems more probable 
that, if there is a reference to any 
particular event within our knowledge, 


they are thinking of the victory of the 
Athenians under Myronides sixty-two 
days after their defeat at Tanagra. 

574, oirnow| Thy év Ipuravei@ tpare lav. 
—Schohiast. But neither the Scholiast 
nor any Commentator seems to have 
noticed that the Chorus are alluding 
to the oirnows ¢€y Tpvtaveio and the 
mpocdpia awarded to Cleon after his re- 
turn from Pylus. Cleaenetus mentioned 
at the end of the line was Cleon’s 
father, and considerable difficulty has 
been felt as to the meaning of the 
words épdpuevos KXeaiverov. Neil’s inter- 
pretation, “Our fathers did not apply 
to Cleaenetus to procure them rewards, 
as we now do to Cleon,” can hardly be 
right, for there is no reason to suppose 
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Men who with our fleets and armies everywhere the victory won, 

And adorned our ancient city by achievements nobly done. 

Never stayed they then to reckon what the numbers of the foe, 

At the instant that they saw him, all their thought was dt him go! 

If they e’er in desperate struggling on their shoulder chanced to fall, 
Quick they wiped away the dust-mark, swore they ne’er were thrown at all, 


Closed again in deadly grapple. 


None of all our generals brave 


Then had stooped a public banquet from Cleaenetus to crave. 
Now unless ye grant them banquets, grant precedence as their right, 


They will fight no more, they tell you. 


Our ambition is to fight 


Freely for our Gods and country, as our fathers fought before, 

No reward or pay receiving ; asking this and nothing more, 

When returning Peace shall set us free from all our warlike toil, 
Grudge us not our flowing ringlets, grudge us not our baths and oil. 


Holy Pallas, our guardian Queen, 
Ruling over the holiest land, 


that Cleaenetus was a man of any in- 
fluence whatever in the time of their 
fathers or until his son had acquired 
the position of leading demagogue. 
Far better than this is the ordinary 
explanation, that persons who sought 
to procure a vote in their favour from 
the Assembly would have to approach 
Cleon through the medium of his father. 
But when we realize that the Chorus are 
here speaking of the rewards granted 
to Cleon himself, we may perhaps infer 
that Cleon, unable to move in the 
matter in his own person, would get 
his father to take the necessary steps 
in his stead. 

580. xozact] Allusions to the long 
hair worn by the Knights, as by our 
own Cavaliers, are common enough. 


vous ovk éu Tais képats tyay says Demus | 
to the Knights infra 1121, where the 
Scholiast observes érz éexépyov ot érmeis. 
Cf. Clouds 14, Lys. 561. azeorheyyo- 
pévots, well groomed, literally well 
scraped (after bathing) with a strigil. 
A description of the ordeyyis will be * 
found in the Commentary on Thesm. 
556. 

581-94. THE ANTISTROPHE. Here 
follows the invocation of the holy God- 
dess Athene, whose worship was to every 
Athenian the high-water mark of his 
religion. The Knights beseech her, 
who has so often given them victory 
in the battle, to give them the victory 
now in these dramatic contests. As to 
the epithet wodtodxos see Birds 827 and 
the note there. 
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COV, WOAEUM TE Kai TroLN- 


Tals dvydper 8 brepdepod- 


ons pedéovea yopas, 


585 


deip adixod daBodoa Thy 


év oTpariais TE Kal pdyais 


npeTéepav Evvepy ov 


& 


Nikyy, 7) xopik@v éorw éraipa, 


Tois T ey Opoict pel? Udy oTacidées. 


590 


yov ovv detpo davnbi' dei 


yap Ttois avdpdot Toicde wé- 


on TéxYN Topica cE vi- 
Kyy elmep wore Kai viv. 


@ ~ bY 
& Evviopev Toto trois, BovdAdpecO ematveca. 


595 


&Etor © elo evdoyetabar modAAd yap On wpdypata 


EuvdijveyKav peO ipav, eiaBords Te Kal pdayas. 


GANG Tay TH yh pev adrav ovK dyav Oavydéoper, 


? “A 
as or els Tas imtraywyovs cicempdwv avdplKas, 


4 4 @ QM & lA N la 
mpidpevor KOOwvas, of O€ Kai oKdpoda Kai Kpoppva 


——a 


589. Nixyy] To bring victory to her 
favourite heroes was Athene’s part in 
the earliest legends. In Homer, her 
appearance to Diomed, to Achilles, to 
Odysseus, was always an assurance of 
success; and in Hesiod (Scutum 339) 
she is described as ‘holding Victory in 
her immortal hands,” Nixnv dOavarns 
xepolv...exovoa. A statuette of Victory 
was an adornment of the great gold 
and ivory Athene in the Parthenon, 
though its exact position is uncertain ; 
Pausanias i, 24; Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 4. 
So intimate was her connexion with 
Victory that she was sometimes actually 
identified with it, Nixn 7 ’A@dva Tohtds, 
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Soph. Phil. 184; Hur. Ion 457, 1529. 
see an article by HE. H. Sikes in Classical 
Review, ix, p. 280. Aristophanes, how- 
ever, keeps to the true legend. Athene 
is not herself Victory, but she is the 
giver of victory to her chosen ones. 
595-610. THt ANTEPIRRHEMA. In 
the Epirrhema the Knights sang the 
praises of their fathers and themselves. 
In the Antepirrhema they sing the 
praises of their horses, with special 
reference to an expedition against 
Corinth made under the command of 
Nicias in the preceding autumn, appa- 
rently as a counterpoise to Cleon’s suc- 
cess at Sphacteria. The story is told 
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Land poetic, renowned, and strong, 

First in battle and first in song, 

Land whose equal never was seen, 

Come to prosper our Choral band ! 

Bring thou with thee the Maiden bright, 
Her who greets us in every fight, 


Victory ! 


She in the choir-competition abides with us, 
Always against our antagonists sides with us. 
Come, great Goddess, appear to us, 


Now, if ever, we pray, 


Bring thou victory dear to us, 
Crown thine Horsemen to-day. 


What we witnessed with our horses we desire to eulogize. 

~ Worthy they of praise and honour! many a deed of high emprize, 
Many a raid and battle-onset they with us have jointly shared. 

Yet their feats ashore surprise not, with their feats afloat compared, 
When they bought them cans and garlic, bought them strings of onions too, 
Leapt at once aboard the transports, all with manful hearts and true, 


in the Fourth Book of Thucydides 
(chaps. 42-5): and the historian men- 
tions that the expedition was accom- 
panied by 200 immets in horse-transports, 
and that these immeis mainly contributed 
to the victory of the Athenians in the 
obstinate combat which ensued imme- 
diately on their disembarkation upon 
Corinthian territory. 

_ 600. Kkddavas.. oxdpoda ... kpdpupva] 
These are the articles which soldiers 
and sailors, suddenly summoned to 
undertake an expedition, would busy 
themselves to procure. The xkodoy was 
a campaigner’s drinking-cup, said to 


have originated with the Lacedae- 
monians, It was very handy in an ex- 
pedition, and easily carried in a knap- 
sack, émirnSeudratov eis orpareiay, kat ev- 
goperarov év yrio; Athenaeus xi. 66. 
And it had a little ridge on its inner 
surface which, when the soldiers were 
compelled to drink muddy water, 
arrested the sediment and allowed only 
the clearer water to pass over to the 
drinker’s lips. See the Commentary 
on Peace 1090. As to the cxdpoda and 
Kpéupva which they carried in their 
knapsacks see Ach. 550, 1099, Peace 
529, 1129, Frogs 654. And as to the 
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ascription of manliness (dvdpixdés) to 
dumb animals see Wasps 1090 and the 
note there. 

602. immamai] "Exaée mapa 7o pur- 
maral, eipnkos os émt immov. eat b€ Td 
pumnaral éempovnpa vavrexdy.—Scholiast. 
See Wasps 909, Frogs 1078. 

603. otk éAds, & cappdpa;| These words 
are repeated in Clouds 1298, but there 
éAavyw is used in reference to a horse’s 
ordinary movement; here to the act of 
rowing. Sapddpas is a horse branded 
with a otypa (of yap Awpteis TO otypa 
oav déyovow, Scholiast); just as xor- 
martas (Clouds 23) is a horse branded 
with a xénmva; the brand in each case 
signifying the horse’s breed. 

606. wolas Mnduxjs] This is the well- 
known Medicago sativa, which in Eng- 
land was formerly called Snaztl-clover, 
but is now more commonly known by 
the name of Lucerne. This plant, which 


has always been esteemed a most 
valuable fodder for horses and cattle 
(see Stebler and Schroéter’s Best Forage 
Plants, M¢eAlpine’s translation, p. 147) 
derived its name Mnéixy from the fact, 
or the belief, that it was first intro- 
duced into Europe by the Medes (or 
Persians) during their great invasion of 
Hellas; Pliny, N. H. xviii. 43. It was 
common in Italy during the Roman 


‘ Empire; Virgil gives directions as to 


the season for sowing it, and it is dis- 
cussed very fully by Pliny, ubi supra, 
and many other writers. It seems 
however to have subsequently dis- 
appeared from Italy, and to have been 
reintroduced there in the sixteenth 
century, whilst for two centuries later 
it was scarcely cultivated in England. 
See Miller and Martyn’s Dict. s. v. 
Medicago. 

608. G€apos| Who this Theorus was, 
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Took their seats upon the benches, dipped their oar-blades in the sea, 
Pulled like any human beings, neighing out their Hippapae ! 

Pull my hearties, pull your strongest, don’t be shirking, Sigma-brand ! 
Then they leapt ashore at Corinth, and the youngest of the band 
Hollowed with their hoofs their couches or for bedding searched about. 
And they fed on crabs, for clover, if they met one crawling out, 

Or detected any lurking in the Ocean’s deepest bed, 

Till at length a crab of Corinth, so Theorus tells us, said : 

Hard it is, my Lord Poseidon, if the Knights we cannot flee 

Even in the depths of Ocean, anywhere by land or sea. 


Cuor. Dearest of men, my lustiest, trustiest friend, 
Good lack! how anxious has your absence made us! 


But now that safe and sound you are come again, 
Say what has happened, and how went the fight. 





and why he is selected to make the 
remark, is unknown. He may be the 
xoAaé more than once satirized in the 
Wasps, or again he may be, as Blaydes 
thinks, one of the Knights themselves. 
There seems to be no ground for 
Reiske’s ingenious suggestion that xap- 
xivos was an Athenian nickname for 
a Corinthian. The epithet Kopivéos is 
added here to distinguish the Corin- 
thian crustacean from the well-known 
Tragic poet, the ‘poetic Crabbe” of 
Athens. In the lines which follow 
there is doubtless a reference, as has 
often been pointed out, to the Scolium 
of Timocreon, to which the poet has 
already referred in Acharnians 532-4. 
The Scholiast thinks it necessary to 
mention that Poseidon was specially 
worshipped at Corinth; but it is not 
on that account that he is invoked here. 


The crabs, complaining that the horses 
follow them into the sea, would natu- 
rally raise their protest to Poseidon, as 
the Lord of both sea and horses. 

611. 6 didrar dvdpdv] The Parabasis 
is over, and the Sausage-seller, who at 
its commencement had just gone off to 
try conclusions with Paphlagon before 
the Bovd}, now returns to the stage, and 
is cordially welcomed by the Chorus 
from the orchestra. Apparently they 
never expected to see him alive again. 
But the first bolt threatened by Paph- 
lagon supra 395 has missed fire, and 
the Sausage-seller 1s returning in 
triumph. The second bolt is still to 
come. Before the Parabasis the con- 
troversy was merely between the rivals 
inter se. Now the appeal is first to the 
Council, and secondly to the People in 
the Public Assembly. 
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615. NexdBovdos| NixdBovdos and Nixo- 
dnwos are real Athenian names; and it 
may be, as Bergk suggests, that there is 
an allusion here to a Nicobulus whose 
epitaph is still in existence, NixdBovdos 
Muvvixou Eireatos’ Sys aperns eaotnkev év 
‘EAAade mAciora tporaia. But it seems 
more probable that the name is used 
here merely as a comic method of 
announcing the result of the contest 
before the Council. 

616-23. viv dp dé&dv «z.r.] This 
little ode at the commencement of the 
Sausage-seller’s narrative, the anti- 
strophe to which will be found at the 
conclusion of that narrative, begins 
with a trochaic tetrameter brachy- 
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catalectic (i.e. with a trochee short). 
The remaining nine lines are all 
dimeters; the first, second, third, and 
fifth being cretico-paeonics, and the 
fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
trochaics. It seems to me however 
extremely probable that all the first 
five lines should be cretico-paeonic, and 
that, as Bentley suggests, the fourth 
line in the strophe should be read 
-Oots Grav pot capes, and in the anti- 
strophe kat ddAols moixidors. But I have 
made no alteration, since Aristophanes 
often mingles these two metres, as for 
example in the three odes in the Peace, 
346, 385, and 582. 

624. kai nv] The Sausage-seller now 
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S.8, 


How else but thus? The Council-victor I. 


’ Cuor. Now may we, joyous, raise the song of sacred praise. 
_ Fair the words you speak, but fairer 
~, .«, Are the deeds you do. 


Far I'd go, 


This I know, 


But to hear them through. 
Now then tell us all the story, 
All that, where you went, befell ; 


Fearless be, 


Sure that we 


All delight in all you tell. 


SS. 


Aye and ’tis worth the hearing. When behind him 


I reached the Council-chamber, there was he 
Crashing and dashing, hurling at the Knights 
Strange wonder-working thunder-driving words, 
Calling them all, with all-persuading force, 
Consprrators! And all the Council, hearing, 
Grew full of lying orach at his talk, 


N 


gives, in detail, an account of the pro- 
ceedings before the Bovdy. And al- 
though the main topic is the discom- 
fiture of Paphlagon, the narrative is 
hardly less satirical upon the Bova} 
itself. 

627. imméov] Observe that Paphlagon 
does not attack his own personal rival, 
the Sausage-seller. He launches out 
against the Knights, the real antago- 
nists of Cleon, and we shall not, I think, 
be far wrong in believing that Aristo- 
phanes is here describing some actual 
outburst of Cleon against the Knights, 
possibly on the occasion, mentioned in 
the opening lines of the Acharnians, of 
their forcing him to disgorge the five 
talents “which he had received as a 


bribe. It would be quite in his way to 
denounce his accusers as ovywpéras, 
“that word of fear.” See the note on 
234 supra. And the poet is probably 
also thinking of Cleon’s attack upon 
himself in the @ovdj, Ach. 379-82. 
Aristophanes describes him as speaking 
aOaverara, and Thucydides twice de- 
clares that he was 76 nue mapa Todd ev 
76 TOT miIOavararos, iil, 36, iv. 21. 

630. Wevdarpapaévos] The arpddaktus 
(adpaga~vs Theophrastus, arpadpaégis 
Dioscorides) was a species of orach, akin 
to, but apparently not identical with, 
our tall shrubby orach (Atriplex Hali- 
mus). Its seed springs up in a week, 
adpadagus dydoaia (dStapverar) Theo- 
phrastus vil. 1.3; and ‘‘the shoots will 
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in one month be two feet long” (Miller 
and Martyn). It has therefore been 
found impossible to keep an orach 
hedge in good order, for “if allowed to 
grow wild it will spread several feet in 
compass.” It therefore became, and is 
here used as, an emblem of rapid 
growth. The prefix yevd- means not 
that it was a spurious orach, but that it 
was a rapid growth of lies. The Scho- 
liast rightly explains the word by mAnpns 


Wevopdrav. arpdpagis dé eidos Aayxadvov, 


5 rayéws eis péyeOos avfera. 

631. ra péeron avéoracey] We more 
commonly find in this connexion ras 
éppis aveoracey. The phrase does not 
mean, as the Scholiast supposes, ovvé- 
aretke Tas Opis, Kai tovro Oy Setypa 
dpyjs : it involves no idea of anger; it 
means to purse or pucker up the brow, 
as if the mind were busy’ on some 
serious matter. So when Iago is 
throwing out his mysterious hints 
about Desdemona, Othello says: 


Thou didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit (iii. 3). 


The phrase tas édpis &c. dvacray is 
rightly explained by the Oxford Lexi- 
cographers as meaning “to put on a 
grave and important look,” and they 
illustrate it by many examples, of which 
perhaps the most convincing is the 
curious passage in Xen. Symp. iii. 10, 


where each guest in turn is asked on 
what he most plumes himself, émi rin 
péeya ppoveis; Presently the question 
is put to Socrates himself. And he, 
pada oEepyeas avacnmdcas TO mpdowror, 
replies On the business of a pimp. And 
when the company begin to laugh, he 
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Wore mustard looks, and puckered up their brows. 
So when I saw them taking in his words, 
Gulled by his knavish tricks, Ye Gods, said I, 
Ye Gods of knavery, Skitals, and Phenaces, 

And ye Beresceths, Cobats, Mothon, and 

Thou Agora, whence my youthful training came, 
Now give me boldness and a ready tongue 

And shameless voice! And as I pondered thus, 
I heard a loud explosion on my right, , 

And made my reverence ; then I dashed apart 
The railing-wicket, opened wide my mouth, 
And cried aloud, O Council, I have got 

Some lovely news which first I bring to you. 





says ‘‘O you may laugh, but I am sure 
that I could make a lot of money in 
that business.” There can be no note 
of anger in the phrase there, any more 
than there can be in Acharnians 1069. 

634. Sxirado.] About to address this 
august assembly for the first time, the 
Sausage-seller summons to his aid all 
the Powers of Impudence and Trickery. 
He invokes them under fancy names, 
some apparently improvised by himself 
at the moment. The Skirador and Bepé- 
oyeOo. are quite unknown, but the 
former appear to be Powers of Frivolity 
from Sxirwy explained by Photius to be 
equivalent to dadevns, ovdevds aéEvos, 
whilst the latter are, according to the 
Scholiast, oi avénrot, Powers of Folly. 
dévaxes of course are Powers of cheat- 
ing; KéBado., imps of trickery; and 
Mééoy, the spirit of drunken wanton- 
ness. See the Commentary on Plutus 
279. 


638. @ovay 7 dvaidy] This is the puapa 
geovn, the loud brutal voice which, we 
heard long ago (supra 218), was one of 
the chief requisites for a demagogue. 

640. rpocéxvoa] I made my reverence. 
Tpocekvynoa, Gomwep onpeiov tivds Sobév- 
tos.—Scholiast. 

641. zHv keyxrid’'| The Council in the 
Council-chamber, like the dicasts in 
the dicasteries, were fenced off from 
the public by a low railing, Sptdaxro., 
something in the style of the altar- 
rails in one of our churches. And just 
as in our altar-rails a part swings open 
to admit of the entrance of the Priests, 
so also in the dpvdaxra did a part 
swing open to admit of the entrance of 
the Councillors or the dicasts, as the 
case might be. This entrance-gate was 
the xuyxAts, which the Sausage-seller 
burst open in the unmannerly way he 
is here depicting. See the notes on 
Wasps 124, 386. 
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646. ra mpdowra Sieyadnucay| Smoothed 
down their countenances, changing them, 
as it were, from storm to calm. “ Vul- 
tum tranquillavi,’’ Plautus, Capt. 1. 
2, 21. 

648. amdppnrov moinodpevos| Making it 
a secret, that is, stipulating that they 
should not divulge it to any one. The 
phrase is not an uncommon one. 
Mitchell refers to Hdt. ix. 45, 94; 
Xen. Anab. vii. 6. 48, where exactly the 
same words are employed in exactly 
the same signification. 

650. Snptovpyay] Of the manufacturers ; 
TOV TKEVOTOLGY, TOV Kepapeov.—Scholiast. 
They are to lay hands on, and collect, 


all the platters that are in the stores of 
the artificers; for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and taking home rds dias. 
Cf. Birds 77. 

656. 77 Oe6|] That is, to Athene. 
There was no need to mention her 
name. To every Athenian she was 
emphatically “‘ the Goddess.” 

660. r7 “Ayporépal To the huntress 
Artemis, Cf. Thesm. 115, Lys. 1262, 
Pausanias i. 19. 7. The Temple of 
Artemis ’Ayporépa stood on the bank 
of the Ilissus at a spot called Agrae, 
where Artemis was believed, on her 
first arrival in Attica after leaving the 


‘island of Delos, to have inaugurated 
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For never, never, since the War broke out, 

Have I seen pitchards cheaper than to-day. 

They calmed their brows and grew serene at once, 
And crowned me for my news; and I suggested, 
Bidding them keep it secret, that forthwith, 

To buy these pilchards, many for a penny, 

’T were best to seize the cups in all the shops. 


They clapped their hands, and turned agape to me. 


But Paphlagon perceived, and well aware 
What kind of measures please the Council best, 
Proposed a resolution ; Sirs, quoth he, 

I move that for these happy tidings brought, 

One hundred beeves be offered to Athene. 

The Council instantly inclined to him. 


So, overpowered with cow-dung, in a trice 
I overshot him with two hundred beeves. 
And vow, said I, to slay to-morrow morn, 
If pilchards sell one hundred for an obol, 
A thousand she-goats to our huntress Queen. 


her favourite sport of hunting. There 
every year, on the 6th of Thargelion, 
five hundred yiuarpar were sacrificed 77 
*"Ayporépa in perpetual remembrance of 
the battle of Marathon. The reason of 
that sacrifice is told, as Kuster ob- 
served, by Xenophon, Anabasis i. 2. 
12;. and with variations by Aelian, 
V.H. ii. 25, and the Scholiast here. 
On that memorable evening, just before 
the armies closed, the Athenians, by 
the mouth of either Miltiades or the 
polemarch Callimachus, vowed a vow 
7 Ayporépa, that if she granted them 
the victory they would offer upon her 


altar a xiuatpa for every Persian slain. ' 


They had not however reckoned on the 
completeness of their victory. No less 
than 6,400 of the Persians were slain, 
and it was found impossible to provide 
so many yiuapa. And the vow was 
therefore commuted into a yearly 
sacrifice of five hundred. It is to this 
sacrifice that the Sausage-seller is here 
referring ; and he proposes to sacrifice, 
though for this year only, as a thank- 
offering for the cheap supply of pil- 
chards, double the number of she-goats 
which year by year were offered at the 
shrine of Artemis as a thank-offering 
for their great national victory. 
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664. éprnvada| Began to babble ; talked 
incoherently, Clouds 1475. In the next 
line ciAkov avroy, were for haling him off’; 
Wasps 793 and the note there. The 
Prytanes would give the order, and the 
Scythian archers would execute it. See 
Acharnians 054, 

673. 6 wédenos éprérw| This phrase, 
expressive of a reckless indifference to 
the matter, is employed again in 
Lysistrata 129, 130. It was doubtless, 
for some reason or other, very familiar 
to the audience, and possibly this little 


speech is a caricature of the answer 
given by Cleon to Archeptolemus and 
his peace-proposals (infra 794), the 
cheap pilchards taking the place here 
of the Spartans blockaded in Sphac- 
teria. 

675. rovs Spuddkrovs| The xrykXts was 
open (supra 641), but they are so eager 
to get to the fish that they will not 
stop to press through it, which with 
their numbers would be a tedious pro- 
cess, but jump over the railing itself in 
every direction. 
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Back came their heads, expectantly, to me. 
He, dazed at this, went babbling idly on ; 
So then the Prytanes and the Archers seized him. 
And they stood up, and raved about the pilchards ; 
And he kept begging them to wait awhile 
And hear the tale the Spartan Envoy brings ; 
He has just arrived about a peace, shrieked he. 
But all the Council with one voice exclaimed, 
What! now about a peace? No doubt, my man, 
Now they've heard pilchards are so cheap at Athens ! 
We want no truces ; let the War go on! 

' With that, Dismiss us, Prytanes ! shouted they ; 
And overleaped the railings everywhere. 
And I slipped out, and purchased all the leeks 
And all the coriander in the market ; 
And as they stood perplexed, I gave them all 
Of my free bounty garnish for their fish. 
And they so praised and purred about me, that 
With just one obol’s worth of coriander 
I’ve all the Council won, and here I am. 


Cuor. What rismg men should do 


676. xopiavva| Not coriander seeds, 
but coriander leaves, which the ancients 
used as garnish for their fish, much as 
we nowadays use fennel with our 
mackerel. The plant is the Coriandrum 
sativum, the “Common or Great Cori- 
ander’? (Miller and Martyn), which is 
a native of the south of Europe, and is 
found wild in some parts of England. 
Though little used at present, it was 
formerly in much request as a culinary 
herb for salads and other purposes. 

678. rais advas xdvcpata] So Wasps 
496 dy 8€ yhrevov mpooairy rais adias 


H 


Has all been done by you. 


HOUTUG TL. 

680. treperimmatoy| Kept crying mor- 
mak over me. mimmak éerepovour, 6 hpeis 
Aéyopev. — Scholiast. The 
ejaculation wvimmra& is variously ex- 
plained by the grammarians, and 
doubtless its meaning varies according 
to circumstances. Phrynichus (Bekkeri 
69. 7) calls it an ézippnpa Oavpacpod ; 
Photius s.v. an éripOeypa ocxerdtacpod ; 
but this Hesychius appears to deny. 
Here it seems to denote admiration, as 
in Plato, Huthydemus chap. 28 (803 A). 
For rommucew cf. Wasps 626. 
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690 


695 


700 © 


TIA. amrod@ oe vt Thy mpoedpiay Thy éx TIvXov. 


685. Kexacpéevov] Adorned.  Kkekoopy- 
pevov.—scholiast. Kock refers to Iliad 
iv. 339, where Agamemnon addresses 
Odysseus with the words kai ov, xakoior 
SdAowot Kekaopéve, KepOareddpor. 

691. Haddayoyv] Paphlagon returns, 
after his failure before the Council, 
raging with spitefulness and wrath, 
though still confident in his influence 
over Demus. The Sausage-seller, for 
his part, is more insolent and cock- 
arhoop than ever. The contest before 
the Bovd7y is described in a single 
speech; the contest before the Demus 


will occupy, practically, the remainder 
of the play. 

692. xoddxupa] Kédov kiya. The 
ground-swell before or after a storm 
when the sea, ‘‘too full for sound and 
foam,” heaves to and fro without 
breaking in waves. This is the real 
meaning of the various interpretations 
given to the word by the old gram- 
marians. Koddkuya* To Kooy kipa, Kal 
py emexaxAdcov.— Suidas, 7d ruddy 
Kbpa, of O€ TO pukpov Kdua.—Hesychius. 
To Ko\oBoyv Kipa, Grep TupAdgy Sid 7d pay 
KaxAd(ev éyovriv. Omep tives Kwcor 
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He, the rascal, now has met a 


Bigger rascal still, 
Plot and wile 
Full of knavish skill. 


Full of guile 


Mind you carry through the conflict 
In the same undaunted guise. 


Well you know 


Long ago 


We're your faithful true allies. 


-§.S. See here comes Paphlagon, driving on before him 
A long ground-swell, all fuss and fury, thinking 
To drink me up. Boh! for your impudent bluster. 
Papu. O if I’ve any of my old lies left, 
And don’t destroy you, may I fall to bits! 
S.S. I like your threats ; I’m wonderfully tickled 


| To hear you fume; I skip and cuckoo around you. 
Papu. O by Demeter, if I eat you not 
Out of the land, I’ll never live at all. 


8.8. 


You won't? Nor IJ, unless I drink you up, 


And swill you up, and burst myself withal. 
Papu. J’ll- crush you, by my Pylus-won precedence. 


KaAovel, TO RY emNnxovv pndé Kaxdalov.— 
Scholiasts here. See Homer’s Iliad xiv. 
16-19. The two words rapdrrw and 
kux@ are often conjoined, and are ap- 
plied to Cleon’s methods Peace 3820, 
654, and recommended to his assail- 
ants, supra 201. 

693. xaramidpevos| Having regard to 
the repetition of this language a few 
lines below, we may suspect that the 
poet is intending to caricature some 
graphic phrase of Cleon’s oratory. As 
to poppw see the note on Ach. 582, 

696. yWoroxoprias|] “ Vapoury bom-~ 
bastic boasts,” Mitchell. The Sausage- 


seller capers round Paphlagon in vulgar 
triumph, snapping his fingers, as 
Mitchell says, and crying ‘ cuckoo.” 


‘ wvdapi¢ew is explained by the Scholiast 


and grammarians as equivalent to 
ddreoOa. pddov is a drunken sailor’s 
hornpipe. doprexov dpynua Kat vaurikdv. 
—Pollux iv. 101. 6épynpa qeprixoy kat 
kopdak@des.—Photius.  oprekdy opxn- 
cews ei6os.—Scholiast. 

702. mpoedpiay] Cleon was, in all prob- 
ability, sitting at this very moment in 
the front row of the audience. And 
the Sausage-seller, in his retort, would 
point first to the demagogue enjoying 
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He, the rascal, now has met a 


Bigger rascal still, 
Plot and wile 


Full of guile 


Full of knavish skill. 
Mind you carry through the conflict 
In.the same undaunted guise. 


Well you know 


Long ago 


We’re your faithful true allies. 


See here comes Paphlagon, driving on before him 


A long ground-swell, all fuss and fury, thinking 

To drink me up. Boh! for your impudent bluster. 
Papn. O if I’ve any of my old hes left, 

And don’t destroy you, may I fall to bits! 


S.S. 


I like your threats ; I’m wonderfully tickled 


| To hear you fume; I skip and cuckoo around you. 
Paru, O by Demeter, if I eat you not 
Out of the land, I’ll never live at all. 


8.5. 


You won’t? Nor I, unless I drink you up, 


And swill you up, and burst myself withal. 
PApH. Pl crush you, by my Pylus-won precedence. 


Kadovot, TO py emnxouy pnde KaxAafoy.— 
Scholiasts here. See Homer’s Iliad xiv. 
16-19. The two words rapdtrw and 
kuk@ are often conjoined, and are ap- 
plied to Cleon’s methods Peace 320, 
654, and recommended to his assail- 
ants, supra 201. 

693. xaramidpevos| Having regard to 
the repetition of this language a few 
lines below, we may suspect that the 
poet is intending to caricature some 
graphic phrase of Cleon’s oratory. As 
to poppe see the note on Ach. 582. 

696. yrodoxopmias}] “ Vapoury bom- 
bastic boasts,” Mitchell. The Sausage- 


seller capers round Paphlagon in vulgar 
triumph, snapping his fingers, as 
Mitchell says, and crying ‘ cuckoo.” 


‘mvOapi¢ew is explained by the Scholiast 


and grammarians as equivalent to 
ddrkeoOa. pddov is a drunken sailor’s 
hornpipe. oprexov épxnpa Kat vautikov. 
—Pollux iv. 101. dpynpa oprixoy kat 
kopdak@bes.—Photius.  oprixkdy opxn- 
oews eidos.—Scholiast. 

702. mpoedpiavy] Cleon was, in all prob- 
ability, sitting at this very moment in 
the front row of the audience. And 
the Sausage-seller, in his retort, would 
point first to the demagogue enjoying 
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S.S. Precedence, is it? I’m in hopes to see you 
In the last tier, instead of here in front. 
Paru. By Heaven, I'll clap you in the public stocks. 
S.S. How fierce it’s growing! what would it like to eat? 
What is its favourite dainty ? Money-bags ? 
Parn. I'll tear your guts out with my nails, I will. 
S.S. ll scratch your Town Hall dinners out, I will. 
Papu. I'll hale you off to Demus; then you'll catch it. 
S.S. Nay, Pll hale vow, and then out-slander you. 


Papu. Alack, poor chap, he pays no heed to you, 
But I can fool him to my heart’s content. 


S.S. How sure you seem that Demus is your own! 
Papu. Because I know the tit-bits he prefers. 
S.8. And feed him badly as the nurses do. 


You chew, and pop a morsel in his mouth, 

But thrice as much you swallow down yourself. 
Papu. And I’m so dexterous-handed, I can make 

Demus expand, and then contract again. 


8.8. 


I can do that with many things, I trow. 


Papu. “I'wont be like bearding me in the Council now! 


drovuxi{o in the following line its 
ordinary sense of paring, cutting short. 
It is more probably intended, as Mitchell 
and others take it, as a play on Paph- 
lagon’s language trois dvv&, meaning 
I will scratch out with my nails. The 
word ouria here, as supra 579, represents 
the oirnots ev Ipvuraveig. 

712. wetOerar] He pays no heed to you; 
you have no influence with him. He 
uses the present tense, both in this line 
and the next, because he is not directly 
referring to what is going to happen on 
their special appeal to Demus; he is 
stating generally what he considers the 


actual position of the Sausage-seller 
and himself, 

714. Snpov ceavrod] OF all the taunts 
in the play, one would suppose this line 
to have been the most unpalatable to 
Cleon, as he sat in the front row, with 
the audience who were in fact, though 
not in form, the Demus, laughing 
tumultuously behind him. 

720. etpty cat orevdy] Meaning that 
he could mould the Demus into any 
form he pleased ; it was like wax in his 
hands. 

722. év Bovdy pe SdEes| Our contest 
before the Demus, he means, will be 
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Tiv eipeci@vyny fou KaTecTrAapagare. 


tis, ® Tladdayov, adiKcel oe; 


Ud TOUTOVL KAL TOY VPEAVICKOYV. 
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épav maéAat cov, Povrdpevos TE oO eV TroLEiy, 


dAot TE TOANOL Kal Kadoi TE KayaOol. 


e > 
GAN’ ovy oof T eopev Ota TovTovi. 


bpovos ef TOS Talal TOls Epwpevols: 


Tovs ev Kadovs TE Kayabovs od mpocdéyxet, 
cav7ov O& AvXVOT@AaLoL Kal vevpoppdgors 


Kal oxvtotopos Kat BupcoTméAaoty Sides. 


ITA. 


ev yap molm Tov Ojpov. 


AA, vt Al, & TaTEp, 725 
TIA. & Anpidtov, d didrraror, 
ITA. dia cé rirropai 730 
AHMOS. 717 ; 

AA. avrepacris Tovrovt, 

735 
ov yap 

740 


AA. eré vuv, ri Spar ; 





quite a different matter to our late 
contest before the Council. There you 
could insult me with impunity; you 
will find it otherwise here. When we 
are before the Demus, you will not fancy 
yourself to be imsulting me before the 
Council. 

725. ® Any’, €&eAbe| Now the two 
rivals press up to the door of Demus’s 
house, clamouring for his immediate 
appearance. That some noisy scuffing 
and disturbance took place between 
them is plain from the first remarks 
which Demus makes. 

728. rives oi Bodvres;| Demus, the testy 


old gentleman described supra 40-8, 
now opens his door and comes out; and 
henceforth the Demus in the auditorium 
contemplates itself as Demus on the 
stage. He enters, complaining of the 
disturbance going on about his house, 
and declaring that these noisy and 
riotous fellows have smashed his eipe- 
the harvest-wreath suspended 
over his door. The elpeocayy was an 
olive-branch wreathed with wool, 
wherein were stuck symbols of harvest 
and vintage, figs, bread-cakes, and 
vessels containing honey, and oil, and 
wine. It was borne about in the festival 


oLwovn, 
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S.S. Aye, why not? 


I’m ready; march; let nothing stop us now. 


Papu, O Demus, come out here. 
Come out, my father. 


S.8S. O yes, by Zeus, 
Papu. Dearest darling Demus, 


Come out, and hear how they’re illtreating me ! 
Demvus. What's all this shouting? go away, you fellows. 
You’ve smashed my harvest-garland all to bits! 


Who wrongs you, Paphlagon ? 
Keep beating me because of you. 


Papy. He, and these young men, 
Demuus. Why so? 


Papu. Because I love you and adore you, Demus. 


DEMUS, (Zo 8.8.) And who are you ? 


8.8. A rival for your love. 


Long have I loved, and sought to do you good, 
With many another honest gentleman, 


But Paphlagon won’t let us. 


You yourself, 


Excuse me sir, are like the boys with lovers. 
The honest gentlemen you won’t accept, 

Yet give yourself to lantern-selling chaps, 
To sinew-stitchers, cobblers, aye and tanners. 


Papu. Because I am good to Demus. 


Pyanepsia (at the end of October), 
Plutarch, Theseus 22; and was after- 
wards hung out over the door of the 
house. See Wasps 399, Plutus 1054, 
and the notes there. 

730. ris, 6 addayav] The first ques- 
tion which Demus asks betokens the 
high place which Paphlagon had con- 
trived to acquire in his affection. In 
the latter’s reply the veavioxo: are of 
course the youthful immeis who form the 
Chorus of the play. 

732. PaO... epaoryst eit] Looking 
at the Sausage-seller’s retort, dvrepaoris 
rourov!, and his subsequent rebuke of 


S.S. Tell me how. 


Demus for being taken in by dema- 
gogues who say épaorns rT eipt cos, Piro 
ré oe, we can hardly doubt that we 
have here the phraseology with which 
Cleon was accustomed to express his 
devotion to the Athenian Demus. 

739. AvyvormAao.}] He is referring to 
Hyperbolus, the lamp-seller, infra 1315, 
Clouds 1065. It is probable that the 
other three words are all meant to 
apply to Cleon; for there seems no 
sense in the Scholiast’s remark that the 
word vevpoppadas refers to Lysicles 
because he was a mpoBaroredns. 
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Kat Ajpa Oovpioy dopety Kat Adyous apixTovs, 


742. rov orparnyov «.r.r.| I have 
adopted Bentley’s reading of this line 
which gives a simple and satisfactory 
meaning, I slipped in before the general, 
says Paphlagon, and having sailed to 
Pylus brought thence the Spartans as 
prisoners. Bentley observes that the 
same expression oi éx IlvAov is used of 
these prisoners infra 1201, Clouds 186. 
And indeed in the latter place it is 
supplemented, as here, by the explana- 
tory words the Laconians; rois éx Tvdov 
AnPOeciot, rois Aaxwyixois. The participle 
vrodpapeoyv, like todety infra 1161, means 
“to cut in, unexpectedly, before 
another.” The orparnyds is Demo- 
sthenes, who was really in command of 
the operations, though he did not bear 
the official name of orparnyds until he 
was appointed to that office, conjointly 


with Cleon. 

749. ev v7 muxvi| It is probable that 
during the Parabasis, while the stage 
was empty, some theatrical attendants 
had come in and arranged the stones in 
the foreground so that they bore a 
sight resemblance to the Pnyx; if 
indeed the entire structure had not 
been brought in while the Parabasis 
was proceeding. 

751, eis ro mpdabe waptévat| “E@os qv 
"AOnynot Kabaipev rhiy éxkdnolay . 
puxpots mdvu xorpioiois dep wvdpacov 
xabapo.a.— Harpocration s.v. xaddpotov. 
The sacrificed sucking-pigs were carried 
round the limits of the place wherein 
the Assembly was to be held, and only 
those within that limit could take part 
in the proceedings of the meeting. 
ndpir eis to mpdode was the formula 
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Papu. *T'was I slipped in before the general there 
And sailed to Pylus, and brought back the Spartans. 


S.8. And I walked round, and from the workshop stole 
A mess of pottage, cooked by some one else. 

Pap. Come, make a full Assembly out of hand, 
O Demus, do; then find which loves you best, 
And so decide, and give that man your love. 

S.S.  O Demus, do. Not in the Pnyx however. 


Dezmus. Aye, in the Pnyx, not elsewhere will I sit. 
So forward all, move forward to the Pnyx. 


8.8. 


O luckless me, I’m ruined! 


The old fellow 


Is, when at home, the brightest man alive ; 


But once he sits upon this rock, he moons 
With open mouth, as one who gapes for figs. 


Cuor. Now loosen every hawser, now speed your bark along, 


And mind your soul is eager, and mind your words are strong, 


whereby the xyjpv& invited those who 
were without to come within the line 
of purification (Acharnians 43, 44, Eccl. 
128, 129); and the same formula is 
repeated by Demus here in view of the 
proceedings about to commence. 

755. domep epmobifev icyddas] Like 
a boy, he means, opening his mouth as 
widely as he can, to catch the figs 
dangled before him. He is alluding to 
a favourite amusement of Athenian 
boys. A fig was tied by its stalk, wodi, 
to a string, and either held or thrown 
up in the air to be caught by the boys 
in their mouths as it descended. Pos- 
sibly the boys had to shut their eyes, 
since some signal, such as the cry of 
Méyas Atdyuoos, was given when the 
attempts were to begin. For this, I 
imagine, is the game to which allusion 


is made in the anecdote told by 
Diogenes Laertius (v. 18) about Aristotle 
and Diogenes the Cynic. The latter 
offered the philosopher, who was some- 
thing of an exquisite, a dried fig, 
expecting that he would refuse it, and 
having a scoff ready if he did so. But 
Aristotle, divining his purpose, accepted 
the fig, and observed Diogenes has lost 
both his fig and his scoff. Thereupon 
Diogenes offered him another. Aristotle 
took it, held it up aloft, as children do, 
and calling out Méyas Atoyévns, gave it 
back; perewpicas, omep Ta rratdia, eirav 
re Méyas Avoyévns, arédaxev aire. Demus, 
mooning on his benches (supra 396) is 
compared to children sitting with their 
mouths open to catch the figs. 

756. voy on] Demus now takes his 
seat as the audience in the mimic Pnyx, 
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Paphlagon and the Sausage-seller re- 
presenting the rival orators. At this 
supreme moment, while they are 
getting into their places, and the great 
controversy is about to commence, the 
Chorus seek to encourage their cham- 
pion with five lines of exhortation and 
advice, the antistrophe to which will be 
found infra 836-40. The second and 
third lines are in that compound 
iambo-trochaic metre which the poet 
employs in Wasps 248-73 and _ else- 
where (see the note on Wasps 248); the 
other three are ordinary iambic tetra- 
meters. The language, as befits the 
occasion, 1s full of Tragic reminiscences. 
The metaphor mdvra xdhov é&tévar 18 
found in Medea 278 (as also in Plato, 
Protag. chap. 24, 338 A, Lucian, Scytha 
(11), Alexander (57), Theodoret, H. KH. i, 
5 and elsewhere), and means, to borrow 
Dr. Verrall’s explanation, ‘‘to let out all 
your rope; in modern phrase, to set all 
sail.” With line 759 the Scholiast 
compares Aesch. Prom. 59 Sewds yao 
eUpely Ka& aunydvev mépov. 

760. wodts kat Naympds| Like a strong, 


fresh wind. Cf. supra 430. Mitchell 
refers to Demosthenes (First against 
Aristogeiton 68, p. 787) mohvs @rve. Kai 
Lapmrpos. 

762. rots Sedpivas perewpi¢ov] The 
deAdis was a dolphin-shaped mass of 
lead or iron, which was swung up to 
the yard-arm of a ship, for the purpose 
of falling upon an enemy’s deck with 
crushing effect. The Scholiast describes 
it as otdnpody Katackevacpa f podiBo.voy, 
cis SeAdhiva €oxnpariopevoy. Ttovto Oé €x 
THS Kepaias Tov torov at vaupayoura: 
nblecay cis tas TOy modeuloy, Kal: KaTe- 
dvovro. The first thing for the sailors 
to do was to hoist the dedAdis up (rovs 
deddivas perewpifov); and the second 
was to lay their ship alongside the 
enemy’s (ryv dkarov mapaBdhAov}), so that 
the weight might project over, and be 
in a position to be dropped on, the 
hostile vessel. As to mapaSdddov cf. 
Frogs 180, 269. From the expression 
used by Thucydides vii. 41 ai xepaiat 
ai ato tay odkddav dSeAdivoPdpor, some 
have supposed that these weights were 
mostly carried by defenceless merchant- 
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No subterfuge admitting ; the man has many a trick 
From hopeless things, in hopeless times, a hopeful course to pick. 
Upon him with a whirlwind’s force, impetuous, fresh and quick. 
But keep on his movements a watch; and be sure that before he can deal you a bbw, 
You hoist to the mast your dolphins, and cast your vessel alongside the foe. 
Pasi To the Lady who over the city presides, to our mistress Athene, I pray 
If beyond all the rest I am stoutest and best, in the service of Demus to-day, 
Except Salabaccho, and Cynna the bold, and Lysicles—then in the Hall 
May I dine as of late at the cost of the State for doing just nothing at all. 


a 


men who, being without the protection 
of marines, émiBara, resorted to these 
artifices when in danger of being 
boarded. But however this may be, 
the term dxatos 1s used by the poets 
to denote any kind of ship, even a ship 
of war (Kur. Hec. 446, Orestes 342, 
Troades 1100), and here is undoubtedly 
used for the vessel which carried the 
deAdivas. 

763, 77 pev Seoroivy K.t.A.| Paphlagon, 
whom we shall presently find quite 
ready to pit himself against Themi- 
stocles, commences his oration by adopt- 
ing the words of that statesman: who, 
to obtain the evacuation of Athens at 
the approach of the Persian hosts, 
succeeded in passing a decree ryv pev 
méXty tapaxatabéoba rh ’AOnva, TH A@n- 
vawy pedcoton «.t.r., Plutarch, Themi- 
stocles, chap. 10. And compare 585 
supra. 

765. pera Avotxdéa k.7.A.] Frere con- 
jectures, and it seems very probable, 
that Cleon was accustomed to pro- 
nounce himself the foremost statesman 
of Athens, pera Ileptxdéa, kat Kipova, 
and that it is by way 


Kat OeputoroKhéa : 


of parody on that vaunt that Ari- 


stophanes substitutes for these three 
great names those of a contemptible 
demagogue (see the Note on 132 supra) 
and two vulgar courtesans. In Wasps 
1032 and Peace 755 the bold and baleful 
glances of Cynna are said to flash out 
of the eyes of Cleon; and it is suggested 
in the Commentary on the Wasps that 
Cynna may have been thought to inspire 
the truculent oratory of Cleon, just as 
Aspasia is supposed to have inspired 
the lofty eloquence of Pericles. In 
Thesm. 805 the demagogue Cleophon 
is postponed to Salabaccho, just as 
Cleon is here. 

766. pndev Spdoas| For of course the 
gitnots év Iipuraveim was designed for 
great deeds, and signal public services. 
The Scholiast says pydev d:amrpakdpuevos 
dynoi yap ore 
éml peyddots KatopOopact Thy Tey TavTHY 


Y, on a 
épyov omovdaioy Kat péeya. 


’AOnvaior mapetxov Tos dyaddy TL evepyeTn- 
Gactv avrovs. vov ovyv cKorret Tov KAéova, 
dv Sv avrov épodoyovrra motel, Ste pndev 
Stampakdpevos Torovtroy epyov, THs ev Ipv- 
TavEel OLTNTEWS PETET KEV. 


IN0EIS 


ei O€ oe pice Kal py epi cod pdxyopar povos avTiBEeBnkas, 


kdyoy, @ Ajj, ef ph oe PiA@ kal pH oTépyw, KaTaTpnOels 


770 


kal TH Kpedypa Tov épyimédwv édkotpny és Kepapeixor. 


kai mes dv épod padrdév ce hirer, @ Anye, yévotro wroXizys ; 


a A > ~ > 
Os mpara pev, yvik éBovrAEvdv ool, xphyata mrEloT amedelEa 


2 os * ‘ \ ~ \ > » \ \ an 
EV TH KOLVG@, TOUS pev oTPEPAGY, TOS 0 ayxXwv, TOUS dE METALTOY, 


776 


108 
? 

amonoipny Kat Siampiobeinv karatpnbeinv te Néradva. 
AA. 

éxpoiuny ev mepikopparios: Kel py TovToLoL TrérrolOas, 

émi tavrnol Kataxyynobeinv év puTT@T@® pera Tupod, 
ITA. 

od dpovrifwy Trav idiwrwv ovdevos, Ef Got Xaptoipny. 
AA. toiro pév, & Any’, ovdéy cepvir 


> \ ‘\ ~_ ff , 
Kayo yap Tors oe Spdow. 


dprdfeov yap Tovs &provs aot rovs dAdoTpiovs wapabjoo. 


as 8 obi dire? o° ov’ €or evvous, TOOT adré ce mpGra diddéa, 


“~ 3 ~ “A 
GN’ 7} dtd todT’ ab& ériq cov THs dvOpaKiads arroAaver. 


780 


ot yap, 0s Mydoior SueErpiow wrepi THs xdpas Mapabon, 


Kal viknoas nly peyardws eyyA@rroTuTely mapédwxas, 
2. ~ 2 9 ? “~ 7 4 
éml Talot wéTpas ov PpovTifer okANpa@s oe KaOHpEvoy ovTws, 


ovx BoE eyo parpdpevds aor ToT! dépo. 
> lay f ‘) ~ 
kata Kabifov padakds, iva pi) tpiBns Thy év Dadrapine. 


767, avriBeBnkas|] *AvOtordpevos ois 
adtkely oe mpoatpoupevors.—Scholiast. 

768. Aéradva] “Ipdvres wAareis, ois dva- 
Séovrar of tpaxndor. tov immoyv mpos TO 
¢vyév.—Hesychius. Schol. Ven. on Iliad 
v. 729. 


“~ lel e “A a ¢ i 
OTHpEs Tay inmav. ToUTO Oé as BupsomaAns 


€ ~ a“ x ¢€ 
of ornOtator AGpot, 7 of paoxaAt- 


eiev. Deimree O€ H els, Wy’ 7 els N€rradva.— 
Scholiast. A horse’s breastbands. 

770. meptxoppariots] Mince-meat trim- 
mings. Cf. supra 372. Each of the 
rivals draws his self-imprecation from 
his own particular trade. May I be cut 
up into leathern straps, says the leather- 
seller. May I be chopped into sau- 
sage-meat, says the Sausage-seller. The 


aN’ érravaipou, 
785 


language might of course be put into 
anybody’s mouth. In one of Henry 
Harland’s dainty Anglo-Italian idylls 
(the Lady Paramount) an old Italian 
commendatore exclaims, ‘I would sell 
myself to be chopped into sausage-meat, 
before I would become a party to any 
such carnival tricks.” The latter part 
of the line is explained by the Scholiast 
to mean ef py morevets TOUT@ pov TO 
dpk@, 6uodpai cou erepoy Gpxov peivova. 
T71. emt ravrnoi] Tiv rpdmefay Setxvds 
THY payerptxny.—Scholiast. See the note 
on 152 supra. A purrewris, the Scho- 
hasts tell us, was a sort of salad com- 
posed of garlic (cxopdédov), cheese (rupod), 


8.3. 


Pap, 


S.S8. 
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But O if I hate you, nor stride to the van to protect you from woe and mishaps, 

Then slay me, and flay me, and saw me to bits, to be cut into martingale straps. 

And I, if I love you not, Demus, am game to be slaughtered by chopping and mincing, 

And boiled in a sausage-meat pie; and if THaT is, you think, not entirely convincing, 

Let me here, if you please, with a morsel of cheese, upon this to a salad be grated, 

Or to far Cerameicus be dragged through the streets with my flesh-hook, and there be 
cremated. | 

O Demus, how can there be ever a man who loves you as dearly as I? 

When on me you relied your finances to guide, your Treasury never was dry, 

I was begging of these, whilst those I would squeeze and rack to extort what was due, 

And nought did I care how a townsman might fare, so long as I satisfied you. 

Why, Demus, there’s nothing to boast of in that; to do it I’m perfectly able. 

I’ve only to steal from my comrade a meal, and serve it up hot on your table. 

And as for his loving and wishing you well, it isn’t for you that he cares, 

Excepting indeed for the gain that he gets, and the snug little fire that he shares. 

Why you, who at Marathon fought with the Medes, for Athens and Hellas contending, 

And won the great battle, and left us a theme for our songs and our speeches unending, 

He cares not a bit that so roughly you sit on the rocks, nor has dreamed of providing 

Those seats with the thing I have stitched you and bring. Just lift yourself up and 


' 


subside in 
This ease-giving cushion for fear you should gall what at Salamis sat by the oar. 


oil (édaiov), honey (péAcros), and leek 
(xpdcov) all pounded together. Hence 
in the Peace the War-demon, preparing 
to pound into a salad (karapurrwrevecy) 
the various Hellenic cities, throws into 
his mortar Prasiae for leek, Megara for 
garlic, Sicily for cheese, and Athens 
for honey, Peace 242-52. As to the 


 cook’s kpedypa see Wasps 1155 and the 


note there. The Cerameicus to which 
he is to be dragged is of course the 
Cerameicus outside the City gates. 


782. éyyhorrorurety| Sepvodoyeiy ra 
éxelvov Kai del él yAwrrns éxev.—Scho- 
liast. Alluding, as Mitchell puts it, 
to that tongue-coinage which the rhe- 
torical mints of Athens were ever 
striking off in honour of the achieve- 
ments at Marathon and Salamis. 

785. wa py rptBns| This is well illus- 
trated by the language of the Scholiast 
on Thue. ii. 98, defining tmnpéctov as 
TO Koas @ émexdOnvrat oi Epéccortes Sia 70 
py ovvrpiBec Oa airav tas mvyds. 
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INMNEIS 


AHMOS. dvOpare, tis &@; pay eyyovos ei tav ‘Appodiov tis éxelvav ; 


TovTd yé Tol cov Tov’pyov aANOs yevvatoy Kai PirdOdnpov. 


ITA. 
AA. 
ITA, 


Kat phy el mov Tis dvip épdvn 7@ Oju@ paddov apdvev 


os amd pukpov etvovs atT@ Oorevpatiov yeyévnoa. 
kal od yap avroy mond piKporépots TovTwy Sehedopaciv etres. 


790 


7) Padov E“od oe Pir@v, EOEAW TEpl THS KehadHs Tepiddcbat. 


AA, 


N ~ Q ~ “A ~ € A 9 ~ > 93 wn , 
Kat mes od Pidels, Os ToUTOV OpGy olkodyT ev Tais WLOdKVaLaL 


N ? UN Q7 wv ow 5) E) ? 
Kal yurraptois Kal wupytoto.s eros dydoov ovK éXeaipets, 
GAL Kabeipéas adrov Brirreis: ApyemroAguov O& dépovTos 


THY elonvnv eEeckedacas, Tas mpeaBelas 7 amedavyvels 


795 





786. dv@pwme, tis ef3;] The delicious 
sensation imparted by the cosy little 
cushion thus slipped underneath him 
makes Demus alive to the fact that a 
new benefactor of unparalleled thought- 
fulness and liberality has arisen in the 
City. Who can he be? Surely he 
must be of the same strain as Har- 
modius, the darling of the Athenian 


democracy. The Sausage-seller’s little © 


gifts to Demus are intended as a skit 
upon the doles and indulgences to the 
Athenian people, chiefly in their cha- 
racter as dicasts, by which Cleon had 
won their hearts. 

788. as dd pixpdv k.7.d.] This line is 
supposed by Van Leeuwento be addressed 
to Demus; but it is generally, and no 
doubt rightly, considered to be addressed 
to the Sausage-seller, who accordingly 
answers it. evvovs T@ Anu is almost a 
technical phrase in Athenian politics. 
See supra 779, where Mitchell quotes 
Xen. de Rep. Ath. iii. 10 ev odSemid mode 
TO BeXrioroy etvouy eott TH Anuw adda 
TO KaKioTOY Ev EéKdoTH TmOAEL EUvOUY TO 


Anpo, and Lysias against Agoratus 13, 
where the speaker says of Theramenes, - 
oTparnyov xeiporovnbévra amedoxtudoate, 
ov vopifovres eUvouy elvat To TANOE TE 
ipetépo. Many other instances might 
be cited. Paphlagon here says, With 
what trivial bits of flattery have you 
approved yourself a good friend to 
Demus! 

792. mOdxvaor x.t.d.] Ln little tubs, 
eyries, and turrets. ‘yumdpiov is the eyry 
of the vulture. He is referring to the 
hardships occasioned by the great influx 
of all the country-folk of Attica into 
Athens at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, hardships depicted by 
Thucydides in language hardly less 
graphic and picturesque than that which 
is employed by Aristophanes here. The 
historian 11. 14-17 describes how the 
entire rural population, some of them 
bringing with them the woodwork of 
their country homes, came flocking into 
the City which was really too small 
to contain them; and how they settled 
down, in swarms, in every vacant place 
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Demus. Who are you? I opine you are sprung from the line of Harmodius famous of yore ; 
So noble and Demus-relieving an act I never have witnessed before! 

Papu. O me, by what paltry attentions and gifts you contrive to attract and delude him! 

S.8. Twas by baits that are smaller and poorer than mine, you rascal, you hooked and sub- 

dued him. 

Paru. Was there ever a man since the City began who for Demus has done such a lot, 

7 Or fought for his welfare so stoutly as 1? I will wager my head there is not. 

S.S. You love him right well who permit him to dwell eight years in the clefts of the City, 
In the nests of the vulture, in turrets and casks, nor ever assist him or pity, 
But keep him in durance to rifle his hive; and that is the reason, no doubt, 
Why the peace which, unsought, Archeptolemus brought, you were quick from the city 


to scout, 


they could find, many even ev rois 
mupyos tay texyov. And later, in his 
account of the plague (ii. 52), he ob- 
serves that these country immigrants 
were dwelling not in houses but in 
stifling huts, €v xadkvBas mvvynpais, or 
as Plutarch (Pericles 84) expresses it, év 
Oiknact PiKpols Kat OKNVapaTL TYLynpois. 
And these poor people, the Sausage- 
seller means, would at this moment, 
but for Cleon’s opposition to all pro- 
posals for a peace, be again enjoying 
a happy and healthful life in their 
country homes. 

793. éros dydoov] The Peloponnesian 
War commenced in the year 431 B.o. 
In the Acharnians, which was produced 
in the year 425, the poet speaks as if 
they were then in the sixth year, éxro 
éret, of the War. See the Commentary 
on that passage. But here in a play 
acted in the following year (424 B.C.) 
he speaks as if they were in not the 
seventh, but the eighth year of the 


War. It is impossible to reconcile these 
two statements, which merely show 
that there was no precise date recog- 
nized as the commencement of the 
War. This is further shown by the 
statement in the Peace that in 421 B.c. 
they had been without the blessing of 
peace for thirteen years. 

794. Brirrers] You rob him of his 
honey, that is, of his wealth. BaAirrec 
eoti TO adatpety TO pede awd TOY Knpioy.— 
Scholiast. See Birds 498 and the note 
there. Archeptolemus is the son of 
Hippodamus, mentioned 327 supra, 
where see the Commentary. In all 
probability he, as an Athenian citizen, 
introduced into the Athenian Assembly 
the embassy which the Spartans sent 
when they heard that their troops were 
blockaded in Sphacteria, Thuc. iv. 15- 
23; an embassy which, as Thucydides 
expressly tells us, was frustrated by the 
vehement oratory of Cleon. 


ITITIEI> 


éx Ths ToAcws pabanvyifev, at Tas crovdads mpoKadobyrat. 


4 pS EJ “ ? 
€eOTL yap Ev Tols AOyioLoLY 


@s Todroy det mor’ év Apxadia mevr@Bddov hrALdoac bat, 
qv dvapelvy mévros 8 adriv Opéra yo Kal Oepareioa, 


800 


ox vay &pxn wa A Apxadias mpovoodpevos, dA’ iva paddov 


ad pev adpwd¢ns Kal dwpodokas mapa Tév modewv: 6 O& Ajpos 
d7d Too moAguou Kal THs SpiyAns & Tavoupyels ph Kabopa cov, 
3 > ee F 9 2 4 ‘ ? \ ~ 2 ? 

GN dm’ avdyKns dpa kal ypelas Kal pioOod mpés oe Kex frp. 


805 


Kal xidpa payav advabapphon Kai oreppvrAq eis Abyor EAOn, 


lO’ Hée cor Sptpds &ypotkos, KaTa& cod THV ido txvevov. 
& od yryvécxov rovd e~amrards, Kal dvetporodels rept cavrod. 


nt €or éue kai diaBddrAev ~ 810 


“ 
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TIA. ta y ‘EANAjvev dpén révrev. 
éfevpioxay ev Kai plap@s émédev 75 TpidBodrov eet. 
AA. 
el O€ mor’ els aypoy ovTOS admehOay eipnvaios Siatpibn, 
yvooerat olwv dyabay atrév TH picOopope mapexérrov, 
TIA. ovkouy devdoy travti oe Aéyety OFT 


mpos AOnvaious kat rév Ofpov, mwemoinkétra mdrElova ypnora 
vy THY Anpntpa Oepiorokdéovs 7roAAG wrepi THY TWoALY HON ; 





796. pabarvyi{ev] Tirrav Kata ris 
mrvyns wAarTeia TH XELpl, ) WAaTEL TO 7rOdt.— 
Scholiast. padamvyi{ew* +d mated TO 
woot els Ta ioxia pariter.—Photius. 

800. ev kat prapos] By fair means or 

foul. 
dtxaiou ovre ei amd adixov mopicOnoerar.— 
Scholiast. Cf. supra 256. 

803. d mavoupyeis... cov] This, Kock 
observes, is equivalent to ra ravovpynparad 
gov, and Neil refers to Plato, Gorgias, 
chap. 73 (517 C) dyvootvres adAnAov 
5 rt Aéyouev, where see Stallbaum’s 
note. The charge here brought is of 
course precisely that which Thucydides 
(v.16) brings against Cleon. ‘‘Brasidas 
and Cleon,” he says, ‘‘ were the main 
obstacles to peace: the former because 


ov meptepyacdpevos, otre ef amd 


of his success and the glory he gained 
by the war; the latter because he 
thought that in times of peace his 
malpractices would be more easily de- 
tected, and his calumnies less readily 
believed, yevouérvns novxias Karadave- 
aTepos vopifoy dy eivar Kakouvpyv Kal dmt- 
otérepos StaBadddov.” Mr. Grote, turning 
this passage into English in the fifty- 
fourth chapter of his History, eu- 
phemistically translates xaxovpyav by 
‘““Cleon’s dishonest politics.” It means 
of course ‘‘his dishonest practices” 
which is a very different thing. And 
notwithstanding the argument of the 
same learned historian, it is plain that 
times of war and disturbance would 
necessarily offer greater opportunities 


PapPH, 


S.S. 


PaAPH. 
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And as for the embassies coming to treat, you spanked them and chivied them out. 

That over all Hellas our Demus may rule; for do not the oracles say, 

He will surely his verdicts in Arcady give, receiving five obols a day, 

If he grow not aweary of fighting? Meanwhile, it is I who will nourish and pet him, 

And always the daily triobol he earns, unjustly or justly Pll get him. 

No not that o’er Arcady Demus may rule, but rather that you might essay 

To harry and plunder the cities at will, while Demus is looking away, 

And the war with the haze and the dust that you raise is obscuring your actions from view, 

And Demus, constrained by his wants and his pay, is a gaping dependant on you. 

But if once to the country in peace he returns, away from all fighting and fusses, 

And strengthens his system with furmety there, and a confect of olive discusses, 

He will know to your cost what a deal he has lost, while the pay you allowed him he drew, 

And then, like a hunter, irate he will come on the trail of a vote against you. 

You Know it; and Demus you swindle with dreams, crammed full of yourself and your 
praises. 

It is really distressing to hear you presume to arraign with such scurrilous phrases 

Before the Athenians and Demus a man who more for the city has done 

Than e’er by Demeter Themistocles did who glory undying has won. 


the case here put, it does not altogether 
chime in with the metaphor contained 
in the line. It seems to me that the 
whole turn of the passage requires us 
to read Spiyds dypevrns. Compare the 
thirty-second Epigram of Callimachus. 


to corrupt and dishonest politicians. 
Cf. infra 864, and Philip of Macedon’s 
Letter to the Athenians, published 

among the works of Demosthenes. 
808. Spipds dypotxos| Though dyporxos 
is a very fit description of Demus in 
‘OTPEYTHS, ’Emixvies, & ovpeot mavrTa dAaywov 

dipG, wat maons “IXNIA Sopradibos. 


But though I have used the word 
“hunter” in my translation, I of course 
have retained in the Greek text the 
reading of all the MSS. and editions. 
812. Gepecroxdéovs | Themistocles, not- 
withstanding his restless intriguing 
disposition, was always regarded as the 
foremost of Hellenic statesmen. ‘‘The- 
mistoclem facile Graecorum principem 


ponimus,” Cicero, Lucullus 1. He was 
universally recognized as the soul of the 
resistance to the Persian invasion, and 
the genius to whom, above all others, 
the victory of Salamis was especially 
due. These were services to Hellas at 
large; but his services to Athens in 
particular were no less brilliant. To 
him was due the founding of Peiraeus 
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INTEI>S 


AA. © modus” Apyous, KAvEO ola A€yer. od OepioroKrAEl dvripepifets ; 
Os émolnoev THy Tor Hav pEeoTIy, EHpav EMLXELAR, : 


N SN. iA 3 id . ~ ? 
kal mpos TovTos apiotooyn Tov Ileipata mpocépager, 


815 


agedoy 7 ovdty ray dpxalwy iy Obs Kawods mapéOnke. 


od & ‘AOnvatous éfirnocas pixporoAlras dmropivat 


dtarerxifwy Kal xpnopoday, 6 OepiorokrEl avTidepi¢or. 


_kaKetvos pey ghevyet Thy yay, od & “Aytddrclov dropdrre. 


IIA. 
OTLn TE PLD ; 
Twovnpd. 


and the building both of its walls and 
of the walls of Athens; and doubtless 
the Long Walls which connected the 
‘ two, though not erected until after his 
death, were part of his original design. 
For his object was to make Athens a 
maritime, as well as an inland, City: 
he was the Founder of their naval 
supremacy, and therefore of the Athe- 
nian Empire. His maxim os dvéexréa 
vhs Oaddoons (Thue. i. 93) was the guid- 
ing principle of all her greatest states- 
men. “Pompey,” writes Cicero to 
Atticus (x. 8), “is of one mind with 
Themistocles; existimat enim qui mare 
teneat, eum necesse esse rerum potiri.” 
And this is what Aristophanes is per- 
petually urging; Ach. 648, Peace 507. 
813. & médus”Apyous] To ‘'@ wédus”Ap- 
yous” dro Tyeou Evpumidou’ ro Se “ kAved” 
ola Neyer” awd Mydeias.—Scholiast. See 
Medea 168. From the first extant 
Comedy to the last, the Telephus was 
an inexhaustible source of amusement 
to Aristophanes. He cites the excla- 
mation here merely in fun, as he does 
again in Plutus 601. Here he tacks to 


oe ~ 3 
ovKovy TavTi devoy dkovey, @ Any’, éotiv pe bd Tovrou, 


820 


AHMOS. sad rad’, obros, Kai pi) oxépBodAre 


it another exclamation from the Medea, 
which some early copyist tacked to it 
also in the Plutus, not observing that 
in the latter place it is destructive of 
the metre. See the Commentary there. 
814. émyeAj] The yxeidos of a Greek 
drinking vessel was a rim of some depth; 
so that a cup merely filled up to the 
xeiAos was by no means full to its utmost 
capacity. Hence 76 émyxetkés means 7d 
evdeés, Pollux (11. 89). 7d éAAurés, Hesy- 
chius. ovr Néyerat pérpov Td py WANES 
add’ drokeimépuevov.—Scholiast, Suidas. 
815. mpocépakey| Kneaded in, that is, 
kneaded it and the City into one. 
Plutarch (Themist. 19) objects to this 
use of mpoopdrrewv. COepiorokAys de, he 
says, ovx, @s ‘Aptatrodpavns 6 Kepixds 
A€éyet, 7] moder Tov Tletpaca mpocépager, 
GAAG thy modu efn ie rod Tletpatas, kat 
Tyv ynv ras Oaddrrns. But this is a 
merely pedantic objection; they both- 
mean the same thing; and I think that 
they both consider the Long Walls as 
part of the general scheme which sprang 
from the mind of Themistocles, though 
he did not live to carry it out in its 
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8.8.  O city of Argos! yourself would you match with mighty Themistocles, him 
Who made of our city a bumper indeed, though he found her scarce filled to the brim, 
Who, while she was lunching, Peiraeus threw in, as a dainty additional dish, 
Who secured her the old, while providing untold and novel assortments of fish ; 
Whilst you, with your walls of partition forsooth, and the oracle-chants which you hatch, 
Would dwarf and belittle the city again, who yourself with Themistocles match ! 
And he was an exile, but you upon crumbs Achilléan your fingers are cleaning. 

Parn. Now is it not monstrous that I must endure accusations so coarse and unmeaning, 

And all for the love that I bear you? Demus. Forbear! no more of your wrangle 


and row! 


entirety. And the Scholiast here says 
aivirrerat Ota TovToy Ta pakpa Teixn. And 
on 886 he says in so many words that 
Themistocles built the Long Walls from 
the City to Peiraeus. Mr. Grote indeed 
thinks that the Athenians derived the 
idea of their own Long Walls from 
those which they built from Megara 
to Nisaea about 460 B.c.: but no 
doubt the reverse is the fact; and the 
idea of building Long Walls for Megara 
arose from the circumstance that their 
minds were full of the far more im- 
portant and arduous project of building 
Long Walls for themselves. 

816. ixdts Kawvovs] He means new 
acquisitions; but as he is employing 
the metaphor of a banquet, he describes 
these new acquisitions as fish, just as 
he had described Peiraeus as a paga. 

818. dtarexigov] This refers to some 
unknown project of Cleon, probably 


- for separating by walls the various 


demes within the City. See the note 
on Wasps 41. 
819. "AxtAAEioy amoudrrer] You are 


I 2 


wiping your fingers on pellets of the finest 
barley-bread, as a guest at the Pryta- 
neium. As to these finger-pellets, dzo- 
paydadias, see the Commentary on 414 
supra. The Achilléan barley was the 
finest and best, whence indeed it de- 
rived its name. It was the “peerless 
Achilles”? of barley, as the Chian was 
of wines. See the notes on Eccl. 1119 
and 1139. And therefore it was used 
for the high table at the Prytaneium, 
where those guests dined whom the 
State delighted to honour. The Scho- 
liast says ov d¢ ris év Tputavei@ oirncews 
peréxets. €kadouvro yap *"AxtAdeval Teves 
kptOai kaOapal, ws evyevets ovaat. 

821. uy) oxépBodrc] Mi Aorddpe* Syroz 
dé 76 Kepropety.—Scholiast. Bergler re- 
fers to Eustathius on Iliad i. 197 and 
il. 648, who says that it is equivalent 
to és kéap BddXev, just as oxopakifew is 
equivalent to és xdépaxas méprew. This 
omission of the initial vowel is very 
common in modern Greek names, as 
Stamboul from es ray modu, Sto Tero 
from és ré tepdy, and the like. 
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modAod St rodty pe xpdvoy Kal viv EdeAnOers eyKpugid¢or. . 
AA. puapdraros, & Anpaxidtov, kai mrAciora. mavotpya dedpakas, 
émbrayv xaopa, Kat Tovs KavAods 


Tav evOuvay exkavrifov 


825 


kataBpoxGifea, kapdoty yerpoiv 
pvotiarat Tav Onpociav. 


ITA. 


ov yalpyoets, AMAA oe KAETTOVO’ 


alpjow. yo Tpets pupiddas. 


AA. 


ti Oadarrokorets Kal mAatvyi¢es, 


830 


plapdratos dy mept Tov Ofjpov 


rov AOnvaiov; kalo émidei~o 
vy thy Ajpntp’, 7 py Conv, 
SwpodoknoavT éx MervrAyjvyns 


TAEly 7) pvads TeTTAapadKovTa. 


822. éyxpudiacwr| Carrying on your 
underground intrigues ; literally, burrow- 
ing in the ashes like an dpros éyxpudias. 


The Scholiast gives, amongst other. 


explanations, ¢upodevor, and proceeds, 
& d€ Eyer Torodrdy cori. EAdvOavés pe 
padtoupyav wept ryv médw* amd dé tov 
eykpudiou dprov pernveyxev. The eyxpudias 
dpros was a girdle-cake made of the 
finest wheat flour, and baked in the 
embers. In Lucian’s Twentieth Dialogue 
of the Dead, Menippus inquires of 
Aeacus, who is acting as his cicerone 
in the world below, Who is that fellow, 
covered with ashes like a girdle-cake?” 


amrodov mhéws Gomep eyxpudpias apros; - 


_ And Aeacus replies That is Empedocles, 
who perished in the crater of Mount 
Kina. Archestratus the laureate of 
the dinner-table gives the palm to the 
eyxpudias of Tegea (Athenaeus iil, chap. 
77, p. 112 B), but the Attic éyxpudias 


835 


was also of note (Id. chap. 74, p. 
110 B). 

825. rav etévvav|] The Commentators 
do not seem to understand the par- 
ticular process to which the Sausage- 
seller is alluding. Every official at the 
expiration of his term of office had to 
pass his accounts. If he was found 
to have embezzled (say) £1,000, he 
would be liable to repay that sum to 
the public Treasury, besides incurring 
additional punishment by way of fine 
or otherwise. Then the demagogue 
would intervene with an offer: “ Pay 
me (say) £500, and I will see you-safely 
through.” Thus the State would lose 
the £1,000, whilst the £500 would go 
into the demagogue’s own purse. This 
process Aristophanes calls ‘‘ pulling the 
stalks out of the et@uvat, and eating 
them himself.” | 

827. pvoridarat] Scoops out the public 
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Too long have your light-fingered tricks with my bread my notice eseaped until now. 


S.S. 


He’s the vilest of miscreants, Demus, and works more mischief than any, L vow. 


While you're gaping about, he is picking from out 
Of the juiciest audit the juiciest sprout, | 

And devours it with zest; while deep in the chest 
Of the public exchequer both hands are addressed 
To ladling out cash for himself, I protest. 


PaApH. 


All this you’ll deplore when it comes to the fore 


That of drachmas you stole thirty-thousand or more, 


S.8. 


Why make such a dash with your oar-blades, and thrash 


The waves into foam with your impotent splash ? 
*Tis but fury and sound ; and you'll shortly be found 
The worst of the toadies who Demus surround. 

And proof I will give, or I ask not to live, 

That a bribe by the Mitylenaeans was sent, 

Forty minas and more; to your pockets it went. 


money, as if with puoridas scoops of 
hollowed bread. juvortidn 6 koidos apros, 
@ Ovvarat Tis Kat Copor apicacba.—Scho- 
liast. See Plutus 627 and the note 
there. In the absence of regular spoons 
this was, and is, the ordinary way of 
eating thick soup or porridge. In “The 
Land and the Book,” chap. ix, Dr. 
Thomson relates how in the outskirts 
of Hebron he ht upon a company of 
Ishmaelites sitting round a large sauce- 
pan, regaling themselves with their 
dinner. At their invitation, he says, ‘‘I 
sat down amongst them, and doubling 
some of their bread spoon-fashion plunged 
into the saucepan as they did, and 
found their food very savoury indeed.” 
It was a sort of red pottage. 

829. rpeis pupiddas] Scilicet dp.rypor, 
the word always to be supplied when 


the particular coin is not mentioned. 
See the note on Wasps 769. aipyow, 
1 will convict you, that is, get you con- 
victed, possibly as the Scholiast sug- 
gests with a play on yarpyoes in the 
preceding line. 

834. MurvaAnrns| If this is not a mere 
jest, it must I think refer to some event 
subsequent to Cleon’s resolution, happily 
rescinded, for the extermination of the 
entire adult male population of the 
City ; and subsequent also to his other 
resolution, unhappily carried into exe- 
cution, for the massacre of the prisoners 
more than 1,000in number. This proof 
of the formidable influence which he 
wielded in the Athenian assembly may 
have induced the survivors to offer him 
a bribe for the purpose of mitigating 
the rigour of the decree which confis- 


_ the Athenian owners. 
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Cnr oe THS EVyAOTTias. 


& racw avOpdras haveis péyiorov @péednya, 


ITTTEIS 


3 a ea ?) 4 
el yap 0 Emroicets, 


peytoros ‘EAAjvev goer, kal pévos Kabées 


lel “A pA 
ray TH mwodel, Tov Evppdyov 7 apes Exov tpiawvayv, 


} TOAAG xpypar épydoe cetwy Te Kal Tapdrrev. 


840 


Kal ph peOns Tov dvdp’, éredy oor KaBiy dédoxev 


Katepydoe yap padiws, mrAevpas txov ToLabras. | 


ITA. 


obk, dyabol, Tadr’ éori mw Tadbry pa Tov Tloceda. 


5) oY ? 3 ? 3 ? A S 74 
é“ol yap cot Eelpyacpevoy ToLovTOV Epyov wWaTE 


anaédravras Tovs éuovs €xOpovs eioropigey, 


845 


gos av yn Tav domidwy tev éx TIdXov te Aotrér. 


AA. 


éerioyes é€v Tails domiow: AaBiy yap evdédoxas. 


od ydp o éxpiy, elmep pirets Tov Sijpuov, éx mpovoias 


TavTas €av avTolot Tols wipmagiv avareOnvat. 


GN earl rotr’, & Afpe, pnxdvnp’, iv’, iv od BodrAn 


a) s\ 


850 


a ») ? A x “A eed ? 
Tov dvdpa KoAadoal TovTovi, Gol TOTO pI yyevnrat, 
ean Q I A. “A @s_ 9 A 
Opas yap avT® arigos otdv eoTt BupoomwdAav 
veaviov: Tovrous Ot meEptotKovot pmeALTOTOAGL 





cated their lands and divided them 
(after setting aside a tithe for the Gods) 
amongst 2,700 Athenian. cleruchs ; and 
if they really did so, it would account 
for the permission ultimately granted 
to the Lesbians to remain in possession 
of these lands, paying a yearly rent to 
Wieland and 
Kock (the latter referring to the Scho- 
liast on Lucian’s Timon 30) suppose 
that the bribe was offered at an earlier 
period; but that would be hardly con- 
sistent with the narrative of Thucy- 
dides. 

836. @ waow «.r.d.] The first bout in 
the controversy before Demus is over; 
and the Chorus, who at its commence- 


ment had devoted five lines to advise 
and encourage their champion, wind it 
up with another five lines (antistrophi- 
cal to the former) expressive of their 
admiration and delight at his unex- 
pected eloquence. The first line, as. 
Porson pointed out, appears to reflect. 
the address of Io to Prometheus, @ xotvoy 
apérnpa Oynroiow gaveis, P. V. 631. 

845. émoropitew| To silence, render 
speechless. ix@ov (piscem mutum) ce 
dnopavet émoropifov.—Lucian, Jupiter 
Tragoedus 35. 

846. .rév ek TlvAov] Tadkty 6 KiXéor ra 
wept Tlvdov Opudci, kat Shaxrnpiay kai ra 
Tay aixparorov. eos dé qv ra ard Tae 
mohepiov Sma éy trois tepois dvariévas. 
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Cuor. O sent to all the nation a blessing and a boon! 
O wondrous flow of language! Fight thus, and you’ll be soon 
The greatest man in Hellas, and all the State command, 
And rule our faithful true allies, a trident in your hand, 
Wherewith you’ll gather stores of wealth, by shaking all the land. 
And if he lend you once a hold, then never let him go ; 
With ribs like these you ought with ease to subjugate the foe. 


Papn, 


O matters have not come to that, my very worthy friends ! 


I’ve done a deed, a noble deed, a deed which so transcends 
All other deeds, that all my foes of speech are quite bereft, 
While any shred of any shield, from Pylus brought, is left. 


S.S. 


Halt at those Pylian shields of yours! a lovely hold you’re lending. 


For if you really Demus love, what meant you by suspending 
Those shields with all their handles on, for action ready strapped ? 
O Demus, there’s a dark design within those handles wrapped, 
And if to punish him you seek, those shields will bar the way. 
You see the throng of tanner-lads he always keeps in pay, 

And round them dwell the folk who sell their honey and their 


cheeses ; 


Eas ovv, dyno, dvaxetrat Ta amd IvAov kat 
Shaxrnpias mda, Grep avéOnxa rois Geois 
yixnoas, ovdels Tey exOpav ToAynoer Kat 
énod Aéyev.—Scholiast. The Spartan 
shields captured at Sphacteria were 
suspended at the Poecile, where they 
were long afterwards pointed out to 
‘ Pausanias, covered with pitch to keep 
them from decay, i. 15. 5. 

847. AaBiv yap évdédoxas] He is re- 
ferring to the language of the Chorus, 
six lines above. 

849. rois wépmakuv| The handles of the 
Spartan shields were removable; and 
the Spartans, except when on military 
duty, were accustomed to detach them 


lest the Helots, in any rising, should 
possess themselves of the shields, ready 
strapped for use; amtotias elvexa ris 
mpos tous Ett@ras éfapet pev Smaprearns 
otxkot THS aowidos Tov wépraxa. Critias, 
cited by Libanius, De Serv. ii. 85, 86, ed. 
Reiske. Hence in the Lysistrata Lam- 
pito, the Spartan wife, deploring the 
continual absence of her husband at 
the war, declares that he no sooner 
comes home than, fastening the handle 
to hisshield, ropmaxtcdpevos, he is off to 
the war again, Lys. 106. 

853. meptocxovor| Nothing isnow known 
of the locality in which these three 
trades were carried on, but of course 
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A ~ . - 
Kat rupom@Aat Todro & eis Ev éote suyKeKu@os. 


t 2 
dar’ ef od Bpipioao Kai Breperas doTpakivea, 


855 


R , 
vixtop KaTaomdoavtes av Tas domidas O€ovres 


~ \ ~ 
Tas elaBords Tav addirav av KatraddBorev Hav. 


AHMOS. oiuot rédas: Zyovor yap wéprakas; @ wovnpe, 


doov pe TrapeKoOmTou Xpovoy ToladTa Kpovaldnper. 


ITA. 


® Sarpovie, py TOD NéyovTos tot, nd oinOAs 


860 


“A sd e \ 
éuod rod evpyicev dirov Bertiov > davis eis wy 


$ 
travoa Tous Evvwpdras, Kal pw’ ov AéANOev oddev 


n > 
év 7H woAe EvviaTdpevov, AAX evOéws Kexpaya. 


AA. 


the facts would be quite familiar to the 
audience. 
854, ovyxexupds}] The idea is precisely 


that expressed in the Prayer Book- 


version of Psalm lxxxiil, verse 5: ‘‘ They 
have cast their heads together with one 
consent, and are confederate against 
thee.” Lucian in his “ Bis accusatus ”’ 
4 speaks of malcontents who ¢s 16 
avepdy pey ov ToApaor’ Aéyetv, Uroror- 
Gopufovar dé cuyKexuddres. 

855. Bptpnoaco| Should begin to fume. 
Bptpac@a, literally perhaps “to snort,” 
means “to exhibit symptoms of strong 
indignation”; Bpipnoato’ épyioGeins, says 
the Schohast. The words which follow 
refer to the practice of ostracizing a 
too powerful citizen. The process was 
set in force against Cleon’s successor 
Hyperbolus (an admittedly inadequate 
victim); and might well have been 
required against Cleon himself had he 
returned from Amphipolis in the same 
triumphant manner as he did from 
Sphacteria. Aristophanes however, by 
way of jest, calls it dorpaxivda, the 


Omep yap of Tas éyxérers Onpdpevor mrérovOas. 


game of édcrpaxov, a game very fully 
described by Plato Comicus, in a frag- 
ment of his “ Alliance” (Suppayia), by 


the Scholiast on Plato’s Phaedrus, chap. 


xvill, p. 241 B, and by Eustathius on 
Iliad xviii. 548. <A line (from North to 
South) was chalked on the ground. 
Half the boys taking part in the game 
stood to the east of the line, and half 
to the west. The two sides faced each 
other with an interval of a few yards 


between them, and each must have had 


a ‘“‘home’’ at some distance in the rear. 
A starter stood at the line, holding an 
dorpakoy, which was blackened with tar 
on the one side and painted white on 
the other. When they were ready he 
threw the corpakoy up in the air, calling 
out NvE 7 ‘Hpépa. If it fell with the 
white side uppermost the boys to the 
west (representing Night) fled, and 
those to the east (representing Day) 
pursued; and vice versa. And if a 
pursuer caught a fugitive before he 
reached his ‘“‘home”’ he rode him to 
the ‘‘home.” The grammarians indeed 


- 
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And these are all combined in one, to do whate’er he pleases, 
And if the oyster-shelling game you seem inclined to play, 
They'll come by night with all their might and snatch those shields 


away, 


And then with ease will run and seize the passes of— your wheat. 
Demus. Oh, are the handles really there? You rascal, what deceit 
Have you so long been practising that Demus you may cheat ? 


Papn. Pray don’t be every speaker’s gull, nor dream you'll ever get 
A better friend than I, who all conspiracies upset. 
Alone I crushed them all, and now, if any plots are brewing 
Within the town, I scent them down, and raise a grand hallooing. 


S.S. 


9 


say nothing about the “homes,” and 
the Platonic Scholiast supposes that the 
boy who was caught carried his captor 
back to the place from which the flight 
commenced ; which is absurd, for in 
that case the better fight a boy made 
the greater would be his penalty. The 
dorpaxoy might be either a tile, a pot- 
sherd, or an oyster-shell; but from the 
expression of Eustathius that 76 évrds 
Was memtoocwpevoy, TO O€ exrds anicowTor, 
we may infer that he considered an 
oyster-shell to be the ordinary form. 
857. ras eloBords roy adddirav] The 
passes of the barley. Last year, in the 
Acharnians (line 1075), Lamachus was 
dispatched at a moment’s notice to 
guard the «icBodds, the passes between 
Boeotia and Attica. This year Paph- 
lagon’s partisans will seize, it is appre- 
hended, another set of cicBodai, to wit, 
the passes of the barley. Probably no 
very definite locality is indicated ; but 
the general meaning would point to 
the gates through which the imported 


O ay, you're like the fisher-folk, the men who hunt for eels, 


barley would enter Athens from the 
Peiraeus. 

859. Kpovordnpar| Demus-chousing. 
Apparently a word coined by Aristo- 
phanes. The Sausage-seller has just 
been talking of Paphlagon’s designs 
upon the dddura by which the Demus 
was supported. And in pronouncing 
the present word the speaker would 
probably make a pause after xpovot-, so 
leading the audience to expect that he 
would conclude with -perpav, xpovor- 
petpay, giving him false measures in his 
barley. 

860. rod Aéyorros tc6:] Bergler refers 
to Oed. Tyr. 917, where Iocasta says of 
Oedipus, ddNX’ éori tov Aéyovros, Hy PdBous 
héyn. Cf. infra 1118. In much the 
same sense it is said of Provost Crosbie 
in Redgauntlet (vol. ii, chap. 12), ‘‘The 
last word has him speak it who will.” 

864. ras éyxédkeais] This is the famous 
“Simile of the Eels,” which in Clouds 
559 Aristophanes accuses his rivals of 
purloining for the purpose of their own 
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> “A 
éay 8 dvw Te Kal kéto tiv BopPBopoy KuK@ow, 

“~ A ? 7 
aipotor’ Kal od AapBavels, Hv THY TOALY TAaPaTTHS. 
a 3 ~ ~ 
ev 0 elmé pot Torovtovi: aKxdTn TocadTa Td”, 


édwxas 46n TovT@l KaTTULA Tapa TEeavTOU 


tais éuBaow, ddokov direlv ; 


"ATrOAA@. 
AA, 


AHMOS. ot dqra pa tov 
870 


4 s on ’ 7X CP 9 . 2» > 2 + 
EYY@KAS ovY ONT aUTOY OlOS EoTLV; AAA EY@ CoOL 


CeByos mpidpevos EuBddwv rovTi hopety did. 


AHMOS. kpive o door éydda mepi Tov Ojpov dvdp’ &pioTov 


evvovoTaToy TE TH WOdEL Kal ToloL OaKTvAOLCLY. 


ITA. 


ov devov ovv dr’ éuBddas TocovTovi Stvacbat, 


875 


3 “A \ \ ? BA ed ? ed 
Epod O€ pry) prvetav EXELY OT WY mwérovas ; doris 


eravoa Tovs Bivovpévous, Tov Tptrrov éeEadeipas. 


AA. 


ovKouv oe OnTa Tadra Savoy EoTL TPwKTOTNpELY, 


~ bd 
tmadcal Te TovS Bivoupévovs ; KovK oO Srrws Exeivous 


>. N “A 4 or ‘A 7 A 
ovxi Pbovay eravoas, iva py PHTopes yévo.To. 


880 


> “ “~ “~ 
rovel 0 dpav dvev yiT@vos dvTa THALKOOTOY, 


attacks upon Hyperbolus. Nor were 
such depredations confined to ancient 
times. Dr. Badham in his Fish-tattle 
(chap. 17 ad fin.) gives a very similar 
epigram from the “Hmblems” of 
Alciati. Athenaeus (vii, chap. 52) quotes 
Aristotle as saying that eels love the 
purest water; wherefore they who keep 
eels pour in fresh water for their use; 
for they cannot breathe in muddy water. 
And this is why those who would catch 
eels make the water turbid, to choke 
them ; for their gills are small, and the 
mud stops up the passages. See Aristotle, 
H. A. vin. 4. 5. But the real reason 
seems to be that in cold weather eels 


bury themselves in the mud, and cannot 
be reached until the mud is thoroughly 
stirred up. See Yarrell’s British Fishes, 
11. 386. As to the political bearing of 
the simile see the note on 803 supra. 

872. mptdyevos] Paphlagon was a seller 
of leather; he had stores of his own ;. 
and yet he never out of his abundant 
supply gave so much as one clout, 
karrvpa, to Demus. The Sausage-seller 
had no leather; he could only procure 
some in the market; and yet he goes 
and buys for Demus not a mere clout, 
but an excellent pair of shoes. 
evvotay Serer, says the Scholiast, dre kat 
mptapevos eOaxev. 


mwAEetova 
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Who when the mere is still and clear catch nothing for their creels, 
But when they rout the mud about and stir it up and down, 
7Tis then they do; and so do you, when you perturb the town. 


But answer me this single thing: you sell a lot of leather, 


- 


You say you’re passionately fond of Demus,—tell me whether 


You’ve given a clout to patch his shoes. 


declare. 
S.S. ° 


Demvs. No never, I 


You see the sort of man he is! but I, I’ve bought a pair 


Of good stout shoes, and here they are, I give them you to wear. 
Demvus. O worthy, patriotic gift! I really don’t suppose 


There ever lived a man so kind to Demus and his toes. 


Paru. “Tis shameful that a pair of shoes should have the power and might 
To put the favours I’ve conferred entirely out of sight, 


S.8. 


Into such vile degrading crimes as that you name. 


I who struck Gryttus from the lists, and stopped the boy-loves quite. 
’Tis shameful, I with truth retort, that you should love to pry 


And why ? 


Because you fear ’twill make the boys for public speaking fit. 
But Demus, at his age, you see without a tunic sit, 


873. wept rov Onpoy «x.r.A.| This line 
seems to look back to the self-satisfied 
claim of Paphlagon, supra 764. 

877. Tpurrov] Tay emi padakia dia- 
BadAopévev 6 Tpvrros.—Scholiast. Ap- 
parently he was such a notorious 
offender in this respect, that with his 
disappearance the crime itself seemed 
to have ceased out of the land. ¢ééa- 
AeiWas probably means struck him off 
the register of Athenian citizens, but we 
know nothing of the facts. In the 
following line the ovxovy Secvov of the 
Sausage-seller takes up the ov dewdy of 
Paphlagon three lines before. 

880. pyropes] On this charge against 


the character of the pyropes see Eccl. 
112 and the note there. 

881. dvev xitavos]| We might have 
expected Demus to be attired in the 
ordinary garb—iudriov and yirav—of 
an Athenian citizen. But here we are 
informed that he was not wearing a 
xirov, and the entire scene seems to 
imply that he was clothed in a mean 
and poverty-stricken manner ; intended, 
no doubt, as a contrast to the splendid 
apparel in which he will appear after 
the Transformation Scene. See 1331 
infra. Now, however, that attention 
is called to his tunicless condition, the 
rivals endeavour to supply what is. 
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: dy emitndés oe Trepiipmicy , iva o aromvién. 
‘ VA 3 ? ? \ 4 S > 93 ~ 
Kal mpoTepov emeBovAevce Gol, Tov Kavdrdv oiaO éxeEivoy 
Tob olAdiou rév &ELov yevouevov; MAHMOS. oida pévror. 
AA.  émirndes otros abrév éomevd’ détov yevéobat, 896 


yy» 3 ? 3 € 
i éoOioit evovpevot, Kémat év “Hata 


lacking, each bringing a xi7oy for his 
acceptance. First, the Sausage-seller 
offers him a warm tunic with sleeves 
coming down, at least to the armpits, 
. and probably a good deal further. 
This Demus receives with pleasure and 
gratitude. He does not indeed actually 
commence to wear it; and Paphlagon, 
accustomed to outwit his antagonists, 
and furious at finding himself at every 
point outwitted by the Sausage-seller, 
is eager to retrieve the situation by 
personally arraying Demus in a yroy 
of his own. This is a leathern jerkin, 
very possiblyan ¢fopis, which Paphlagon 
will himself presently throw around the 
shoulders of Demus. 

882. dudimacyxdrov] “The yrav had 
two varieties of form. Pollux vu. 47: 


xitay Se, 6 pev apdipdoxados, edcvOepav 
oxnpa. 6 dé érepopacyados, oixerov. The 
erepouaoxados had an armhole only for 
the left arm, leaving the right with 
a part of the breast quite bare, and 
hence it was also called éfopis. But 
the éwpis was not only a xr:Tar, it could 
also serve aS an ipdrioy or mepiPAnpa. 
Hesychius, s.v. é€Eopis; Hustathius at 
Tl. xviii, 595; Pollux ubi supra.” 
Becker’s Charicles, x1, Exc. I. As 
to the words yetpavos dvros it must be 
remembered that the Comedy was 
exhibited in or about the month of 
February. 

889. Bravriowwt] Of ayiordpevor eK TOY 
cupmociwy mpos To amxomatjnoat moAhakts 
zois GAdorpiois wrodnpact Xp@vrat, ij ToL 
omevdovtes, 4 ayvootvres td Ths wéOns.— 
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In winter too; and nought from you his poverty relieves, 
But here’s a tunic I have brought, well-lined, with double sleeves. 
Demus. O, why Themistocles himself ne’er thought of such a vest ! 
Peiraeus was a clever thing, but yet, I do protest, 
That on the whole, between the two, I like the tunic best. 
Papu. (Zo S.S.) Pah ! would you circumvent me thus, with such an apish jest ? 


S.S. 


Nay as one guest, at supper-time, will take another’s shoes, 


When dire occasion calls him out, so I your methods use. 
Paru. Fawn on: you won’t outdo me there. Ill wrap him round about 


With this of mine. 
Pheugh ! get out ! 


Now go and whine, you rascal. 


DEMUS. 


(To P.’s wrapper.) Go to the crows, you brute, with that disgusting smell 


Demus. Remember? yes: 


Why that was his contrivance too: he managed there should be a 


of leather. 
S.S. He did it for the purpose, Sir; to choke you altogether. 
He tried to do it once before: don’t you remember when 
A stalk of silphium sold so cheap? 
what then ? 
8.5. 
Supply for all to buy and eat; and in the Heliaea 
Scholiast. Bergler refers to Athenaeus 


vili, chap. 19, where a story is told of 
the club-footed musician Dorion who 
at some wine-party lost, through a 
mishap of this kind, the slipper he 
wore on that foot. J wish the thief, said 
he, no greater misfortune than that my 
slipper may fit his foot. 

891. mpocapgid rodi] Ips ots exer, 
évdtcw. mapemvypapy Oe, Sidwat yap aire 
6 Kiéov yxirava.—Scholiast. Some of 
the Commentators have got it into their 
heads that Paphlagon is offering Demus 
an iudriov; but the Scholiast is clearly 
right. It was a yirdv, and not an 
iuarcov, that Demus lacked, supra 881; 


it is @ xirdv, and not an indriov, with 
which his flatterers are seeking to 
supply him. If any particular sub- 
stantive is to be understood with rédde, 
it would be yirdmov or evdupa. No 
doubt, however, Paphlagon’s yroy is 
merely wrapped round Demus. 

892. d¢wv] Many recent editors change 
this participle, the reading of every 
MS., into fe, a change which seems 
to weaken the line, and destroy the 
force of Demus’s ejaculation. The 
entire line is addressed, not to Paphla- 
gon, but to Paphlagon’s discarded 
xitov. Compare Wasps 1154 and the 
note there. 


IDWEIS 


Bdéovres GARHAOUS arrokrelvetav of Sikacrai. 
a . x ~A> &P 5 
AHMOS. vi} rév Tlowe8S cal mpos épé rotr cir aviip Kompetos. 


AA. ob yap 760° Spets Bdcéuevor Shrov ‘yéverOe wuppol ; 900 
AHMOS. kai vy Af Hv ye rotro Tluppdvdpov 76 pyyavypa. 
ITA. olowi p’, & wavoipye, Bopodoyeduacey Tapaérres. 
AA. % yap Oe6s p° éxédevoe vixjoal o ddagovelats. 
TIA. AN ody! vikioes. eyo ydp dypl co wapé~euv, 

& Ajpe, pndey dp@vri picOot rpvBriov podjcat, 905 
AA. éy@ 8 xvatyvidy yé cot Kal ddéppaxoy didopt 

Tay Tolow avTikvnpiots EAKVOpLA TEpLadeierv. 
TIA. éy@ dé ras wod:ds yé coukhéyov véov Tonos. 
AA. idod, déyou Képxoy Aaya ToPEarudlw mepipjy. | 
TIA. daropvédpevos & Afjpé pov mpos Ty Kehadiy drove. 910 
AA. épod pev obv, énod pév obdv. 


898. Bdéovres] By breaking wind. 
Theophrastus, H. P. vi. 3. 1, says of the 
oidiov kavdds that xaGaipery trottéy pact 
Ta Gopara TeTTapdkovTa Huépas. And 
Pliny (N. H. xxii. 48) says that the root 
“inflationes facit et ructus.” dé&oy, of 
course, means cheap, cUovoy, Kai ddlyns 
reins murpackopevoy, as the Scholiast says. 
As to silphium, the giant fennel, see the 
note on Plutus 925. 

899. Kémpesos| Kémpevoe was the actual 
name of an Attic deme, a name on 
which Aristophanes puns, both here 
and in Eccl. 317. The unsavoury allu- 
sion is carried on by the muppoi of the 
following line. See the Commentary 
on Frogs 807. 

901. Huppavdpov| It seems to me that 
the real meaning of this line has 
escaped the Scholiasts and Com- 
mentators. In my judgement it is 
required by the sequence of the dialogue 


that, under the name Pyrrhander, 
Demus should be speaking of Paphlagon. 
The Sausage-seller has stated that this 
silphium-trick was the contrivance of 
Paphlagon; that the latter had twice 
endeavoured to destroy Demus by 
means of evil smells; now, by means 
of his filthy leathern jerkin: and on 
some previous occasion by means of the 
cheap sliphium. Demus is acguiescing 
in that statement. Had he meant by 
Pyrrhander anybody but Paphlagon, 
he would have been dissenting from it; 
this little bit of buffoonery, Bwpo- 
Adxyevpa, on the part of the Sausage- 
seller would have missed its mark, and 
Paphlagon could not, as he does in the 
very next line, have protested against 
its success. In what sense, then, was 
the name Ilvppavdpos applied to Paphla- 
gon? We know that Iuppias was a 
common name for a yellow-haired 
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The dicasts one and all were seized with violent diarrhoea, 
Demus. O ay, a Coprolitish man described the sad affair. 


S.S. 


And worse and worse and worse you grew, till yellow-tailed you were. 


Demus. It must have been Pyrrhander’s trick, the fool with yellow hair. 
Papu, (To 8.8.) With what tomfooleries, you rogue, you harass and tor- 


ment me. 
S.S. 


Yes, *tis with humbug I’m to win; for that the Goddess sent me. 


Papru. You shall not win! O Demus dear, be idle all the day, 
And I’ll provide you free, to swill, a foaming bowl of—pay. 


8.8. 


And I'll this gallipot provide, and healing cream within it ; 


Whereby the sores upon your shins you'll doctor in a minute. 
Papu. Ill pick these grey hairs neatly out, and make you young and fair. 


SS. 


See here; this hare-scut take to wipe your darling: eyes with care. 


ParuH. Vouchsafe to blow your nose, and clean your fingers on my hair, 


S.8. 


slave (Lucian, Timon 22; Frogs 730 
and the note there), as Xanthias for 
one with auburn hair; and Paphlagon, 
who appears as an ordinary slave, and 
not in the likeness of Cleon, was in all 
probability represented as a muppias, 
a slave with yellow hair. Demus lays 
hold of this peculiarity to keep up the 
jest upon wuppés, enforcing the applica- 
tion of the word by a gesture directed 
towards Paphlagon. Hence the latter’s 
indignant expostulation in the following 
line. 

905. pucdou| Pay-soup. He isalluding 
to the dicastic triobol, picdod eime did 
rov Sikaorixoy pucOdv, as the Scholiast 
says. The word is used rapa mpocdoxiar, 
just as in Wasps 525 picOdy is unex- 
pectedly substituted for kuAtca. Paph- 
lagon has already been courting the 
dicasts—or in other words the Demus— 


No, no; on mine, on mine, on mine! 


by getting them a full day’s pay for 
less than a full day’s work: see supra’ 
50, Wasps 595, -In his present strait 
he is willing to promise them a full 
day’s pay for “doing just nothing at 
all”; the very service for which the 
Demus had recently given him a seat 
at the Prytaneian dinner-table, supra 
766. 

906. KvArAiyuov]*O viv A€youvor wvEidtor" 
éxovoe O€ of larpot Ta muEidia, ev ois mpoa- 
BadAover Ta mdopara.—Scholiast. The 
Sausage-seller is still seeking to win 
Demus ‘by ministering to his immediate 
personal wants; as in the case of the 
cushion, the shoes, and the tunic above, 
and of the hare-scut just below. 

911. éuod peév ovv] Paphlagon has 
descended to such a depth of grovelling 
that the Sausage-seller, unable to sink 
lower, can only repeat the same request 
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ITA. 


XO. 


ITA. 


[IMETS 


éy@ O€ TOLHTw TPLN- 
papxe, dvadriocxovTa TaV 
~ ~ Ph 3 

cavTov, Tadalav vaiv exovT , 
eis Hy avad@v ovK égé- 
Eets ovdEe vauTrnyovpmevos- 
Siapnyavicopat 8 éres 
dv teriov campov AdBns. 
dvip mahrAd(er, wade rai, 
direpémy: UpEenKTéov 

~ ? 3 f 
Tey Oadiov, amapucTéov 
TE TOV ATELAOY TaUTNi. 

-? > Ss XN ? 
dorers Enol KaAnY dikny, 


915 


920 


imovpevos Tals etagopats. 


with eager and emphatic iteration. 
These words do not belong to the system 
of iambic dimeters which immediately 
follows, and which is of an entirely 
different character and rhythm. They 
belong to the previous system, and are 
really half a tetrameter which has been 
left unfinished, partly to mark more 
strongly the emphasis of the Sausage- 
seller, and partly to furnish a con- 
venient transition from the longer to 
the shorter system. Compare Birds 
611. 

912. rpinpapxety] "Amethet adr@ Aevrovp- 
yiay. Xetrovpyia yap mapa ’AOnvaios. Sa- 
mavnpoy O€ To tTpinpapxelv’ dee yap THY 
Tpinpy mwavra €xew mpos médAepoy evtpeTn, 
dep wapeckevatey 6 THY Aetroupyiay TravTny 
mpoBrAndeis. — Scholiast. It is obvious 
that the Sausage-seller was to have as 
burdensome a task as the rules of the 
trierarchy would permit; and it follows 
that, as indeed we are elsewhere told, 


the duty of a trierarch did not ex- 
tend to the building of an entirely 
new trireme, but was confined to the 
repair and equipment of an already 
existing ship. See Boeckh’s P. E. 
Book IV, chaps. xi and xii. 

919. avnp wapdager] Here we see one 
reason why Aristophanes chose for 
Cleon, as a slave, the name of Paph- 
lagon. His fierce and boisterous oratory 
might be likened to the kipara raphd- 
Covra modvdoicBoto Oaddcons. Here, 
overflowing with rage, he is compared 
by the Chorus to a caldron, hissing and 
simmering over a fire of wood. The 
ealdron is beginning to boil over, and 
they propose to lessen the fire by draw- 
ing out some of the sticks, and to ease 
the caldron by ladling out some of its 
contents. ry perapopa éxpnoaro, says 
the Scholiast, dad rod xadkelov ev rh mupt 
Ketpevov. emeiday yap Wwpev rovro Umep- 
(éov, rav wvroxeréevev Evtov vpatpovpev 
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A trierarch’s office you shall fill, 


And by my influence I’ll prevail | 
That you shall get, to test your skill, 
A battered hull with tattered sail. 
Your outlay and your building too 
On such a ship will never end ; 

No end of work you'll have to do, 
No end of cash you'll have to spend. 


CHOR. 


O see how foamy-full he. gets. 


Good Heavens, he’s boiling over; stay ! 
Some sticks beneath him draw away, 
Bale out a ladleful of threats. 


PapH., 


Rare punishment for this you'll taste ; 


I’ll make the taxes weigh you down ; 


kat Tov vdaros, iva py wUrepxvOevros Tov 
vdaros Té mip oBecOn. yxaptevtas Se ws 
payeipg. 

922. ravrni] “Iows xpedypay ederEev ws 
payeipo. — Scholiast. The flesh-hook 
which the Sausage-seller was carrying 
(supra 772) was to be struck into the 
caldron to bring out some of the stew. 
See Wasps 1155 and the note there. 
Trav amed@v S€é etmev avtt rov eimeiy rov 
(éparos.—Scholhiast. 

924. rats ciohopais] Mitchell, observ- 
ing that Photius explains imovpevos 
by meCéuevos, cites Lysias (Against 
Ergocles 3), who speaks of the Athe- 
nians as meCopevous tais eiadopais. The 
eiagopat were contributions, on the 
basis of a graduated property-tax, 
made by Athenian citizens to the 
public revenue. The taxable capital 
of the mevraxooiopédizvor was reckoned 
at twelve times the amount of their 


K 


annual income; that of the immets at 
ten times ; and that of the Cevyira: at less 
than seven times: so that for every £100 
of their income the mevrakoctopédiprvot 
would be taxed as if their property was 
£1,200, and the ¢evyira as if their pro- 
perty was less than £700. See Boeckh, 
iv. 5. Paphlagon’s threat therefore, 
that he will have the Sausage-seller’s 
name placed in the property-register 
amongst the mevraxociopédipvor, was a 
very serious one. We may well believe 
that these eicpopui were shirked as much 
as possible, ovx ciodepere ras eiodopas 
say the Chorus of Women to the Chorus 
of Men in Lysist. 654; and that a 
litigant would endeavour to commend 
himself to his judges as one woANds xal 
peyddas eiodopas ciodépwr, Antiphon, 
First Tetralogy, Second Speech, sec- 
tion 12. Boeckh (iv. 1) thinks that 
the eiodopa at Athens was invariably 
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940 


XO, o@ ye vi} tiv Ala kal Tov AméAA@ Kal THY Ajpnrpa. 


an exceptional war-tax; but there are 
no sufficient grounds for so limiting it. 
It is far more reasonable to suppose 
with Perizonius at Aelian, V. H. 1. 10, 
and Duker at Thue. 11. 19, that eiogopat 
is the general name for the contvri- 
butions of the citizens, as ddpo for 
those of the subject allies. eladopai 
were levied at Athens long before either 
the d@dpoe or the Athenian empire came 
into existence, Polity of Athens, 
chap. 8. 

929. rdynvoy revOidov | We have already, 
in Acharnians 1156-60, had a comic 
imprecation connected, as here, with 
that particular kind of cuttle which 





was called a revdis. There it was hoped 
that just as the offender was about to 
eat his cuttle a dog might run off 
with it; here that he may be choked 
in his eagerness to eat it. Both pas- 
sages bear witness to the high estimation 
in which the revfis was held. One 
would suppose that Alexis, a great 
cookery poet, must have had this de- 
scription in his mind when he talked 
of bringing in 1d cpa tis onmias, éri 
To Thyavoy, cigoyv. Athenaeus vii, chap. 
124. 

932. MiAnoiwy] See the note on 361 
supra. Neil observes that in the tribute 
lists Miletus is assessed at ten talents, 
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Amongst the wealthiest of the town 
I'll manage that your name is placed. 


8.5. 


I will not use a single threat ; 


I only most devoutly wish 
That on your brazier may be set 
A hissing pan of cuttle-fish ; 
And you the Assembly must address 
About Miletus,—’tis a job 

- Which, if it meets entire success, 
Will put a talent in your fob,— 
And O that ere your feast begin, 


The Assembly waits your friend may cry, 


And you, afire the fee to win 

And very loth to lose the fry, 

May strive in greedy haste to swallow 

The cuttles and be cHoKED thereby. 
Cxor. Good! ! Good! by Zeus, Demeter, and Apollo. 


¢ 


449-446 B.c.; at five talents, 445-439 8.c.; 
and again at ten 424 B.c., the year of 
the exhibition of the Knights; a varia- 
tion which tends to support the sugges- 
tion made at the end of that note. 

933. jv xarepydon] “Edy dtarpagéy airep 
abrois émnyyeik@. peOnxor dé, peredOor, 
karov oe Sydovért.—Scholiast. Compare 
Eccl. 247 fv rad0’ dmivoeis Kxatepyaon. 
And as to pe@nxo. see Eccl. 534 and 
the note on 529. 

941. vy roy Ala k.7.A.] An appeal to 
this triplet of deities is not uncommon. 
They are conjoined, as Neil observes, 
in the dicastic oath; dprvov év “Apdyrre 
"AréAA@ matp@ov, Kat Anpynrpa, Kai Aia 
Baoitéa, Pollux vili, segm. 122. And 


Mitchell refers to Demosthenes (Against 
Callippus 11, p. 1238) cat pa rov Ala, kat 
Tov “Amdo, kal tiv Anunrpa ov Yrevoopat 
mpos tpas, @ avdpes Stxaorai. The oath 
here, like the prayers in the Birds and 
the Thesmophoriazusae, is in prose. 
Bergk observed that if the ye were 
omitted, and a bacchic foot (U——) 
added, the line would form an ana- 
paestic tetrameter, and Herwerden ac- 
cordingly added av y nivgw, so as to 
make the line ev vy rov Ala kat tov 
"ArdANw, Kat tiv Anpyrpa av y rv&o. 
But this, of course, is merely a play of 
fancy; nobody doubts the integrity 
of the text. 
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IMWEIS 


AHMOS,. xapol doxe? cat rddAa y eivat KaTradaves 
ayabos woXirns, otos ovdels rw xpévov 


avnp yeyevnrat Total ToAAoLs TOUBoAOD. 


Kat viv ammoddos Tov OaKTbALOV, OS OVK ETL 


ELOL TAMLEVTELS. 


5) 2? x’ IP ’ ? a Oe 
€l fl fL EQOELS ETMLTPOTTEVELY, ETEPOS av 


éuot mavoupyérepos Tis dvahavicerat. 


AHMO®S. ovx 2c6’ b2rws 6 SaxrovAtbs éo$’ otto? 


ovpos: TO yoov onpelov erepov daiverat, 


GAN’ F ov KaOopa ; 


AHMOS. Snpob Boelou Opiov téwmrnpévor. 


3 a~ J 
OU TOUT €EVEOTLV. 


AA. 


945 
ov 07, & Iladdayor, ddckov pireiy pe eoxopddioas. | 
ITA. €ye* rocoirov 8 tod’ Gru, 
950 
AA. dép ida, Ti coe onpetior jv ; 
AHMOS. ov 76 Opiov; adda 7; 


AA. Adpos Kexnvas emi wérpas Snenyopav. 
AHMOS. aiBot rédas. AA. tiéor; AHMOS. airddep’ exroddv. 


b : 
ov Tov ébov elxev, GAAA Tov KAewvdpov. \ 
) 


943. kapot Soxet] In the second bout 
of the controversy, as in the first (see 
the note on 836supra), the Sausage-seller 
has got the better of his adversary ; 
and Demus seems quite satisfied of his 
superior merit, and willing to take him 
on in Paphlagon’s place. Yet we shall 
find that two more trials take place, 
the competition with the oracles and 
the competition with the food-supplies, 
before the final decision is given. I 
think that, if we consider the very 
recent date of Cleon’s Sphacterian 
triumph, we must feel that Aristophanes 
was somewhat pressed for time in pre- 
paring this Comedy for production ; 
and I suspect that he originally thought 
that he should be unable to protract 
the discussion before Demus, beyond 
the debates in anapaestic and iambic 


tetrameters; then found himself able | 
to add the oracle-competition; and 
finally to continue it to its present - 
dimensions. For thrice does Demus an- 
nounce that he is ready to decide in 
favour of the Sausage-seller, here and. 
at 1098 and 1227 infra; but on the first 
two occasions Paphlagon begs, and 
obtains, a further trial. From the third 
decision there is no appeal. 

945. roioe woddois| To the Many, the 
of woAXol, the Athenian populace. But 
the word woAAol reminds the speaker of 
the placard frequently to be seen over 
the cheap market-stalls, moddol (or 
moNXat) rovBorod, scilicet ivOves or advat, 
supra 649; and, perhaps somewhat, 
heedlessly seeing that he himself is 
Demus, he adds rovBodov here to rodXois 
so as to make the phrase run “to the 
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Demus. Aye, and in all respects he seems to me 


A worthy citizen. 


When lived a man 


So good to the Many (the Many for a penny) ? 
You, Paphlagon, pretending that you loved me, 


Primed me with garlic. 


Give me back my ring ; 
You shall no more be steward. 


Paru. Take the ring ; 


And be you sure, if I’m no more your guardian, 
| You'll get, instead, a greater rogue than I. 
Demus. Bless me, this can’t be mine, this signet-ring, 
’ It’s not the same device, it seems to me; 


Or can’t I see? 


S.S. What’s the device on yours ? 


Demus. A leaf of beef-fat stuffing, roasted well. 


S.S. No, that’s not here. 


Demus. What then ? 


S.S. A cormorant 


With open mouth haranguing on a roek, 


Demus. Pheugh! 
thing away. 


S.S. What’s the matter ? 


Demus, Throw the 


He’s got Cleonymus’s ring, not mine. 


Many for an obol.” The reader must 
first annex zoAdois to roto. (making 
Toiot moAdois equivalent to 7 wA7nGec), 
and then to rovBodrov. Cf. supra 361, 
Birds 874, 

946. éoxopddicas| Primed me with 
garlic, as though I were a game cock, 
supra 494. You were for ever urging 
me to fight; and that, although you 
pretended to love me. 

947. rov SaxrvAtoy] The signet-ring 
with which a householder entrusts his 
steward. There seems to be no allusion 
to any public office. This is a matter 
which concerns Paphlagon, not Cleon. 

953. adX’ 4] Can it be that? See the 
note on Wasps 8. 

954. Snpod Boeiov] Here, as in Wasps 


40), there is a play on the words djyos, 
the Athenian People, and Snpos Boetos, 
the fat of bulls. 

956. Adpos|] The term Adpos embraces 
every variety of gull, but whether it 
extends to the cormorant is extremely 
uncertain. Itis, however, necessary so 
to translate it, because the cormorant 
represents to us the precise qualities 
which the Adpos represented to the 
Greeks. See the Introduction to the 
Birds, p. Ixxxill. The sérpa from 
which the Adpos is holding forth is the 
bema, the block of living stone, from 
which the orators addressedthe assembly 
in the Pnyx. 

958. KAewvijpouv| The Adpos has already 
played its part in denoting the bound- 
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less rapacity of Cleon, as it does again 
in Clouds 591. It is now diverted to 
signify the enormous voracity of Cleony- 
mus, which is again satirized infra 
1294-9. Cf. Aelian, V. H. i. 27. For 
Cleon it represented the greed of gain; 
for Cleonymus the greed of eating. It 
seems to have escaped the observation 
of Commentators that up to this time 
Cleonymus is known only as a prodigious 
eater. The taunts on his cowardice as 
a pipaomts, an dontdaroBdns, are all sub- 
sequent to the Knights, and are probably, 
as I have already suggested in the Com- 
mentary on the Birds 288, due to his 
having cast away his shield in the flight 
from Delium. That battle occurred in 
the same year as, but considerably later 
than, the exhibition of this Comedy. 
In the note to the Birds it is, by an 
unaccountable oversight, stated to have 
occurred about the time of such ex- 
hibition. 

959. map’ €uov] Aakruvduoy ddAov Eidwor, 
Kal éori mapemcypapy.—sScholiast. Ap- 
parently he takes the ring from his own 


’ finger. 


963. porydv] A black-jack, the slang 
equivalent of drkds, a wine-skin. Pollux, 
x. 187, says that it is a Tarentine word, 
signifying Boews acxds. The meaning 
of the present passage is well explained 
by Lobeck (Aglaoph, ii, Epimetrum 1). 
It refers to a very famous oracle which ~ 
declared that Athens should ride the 
sea like an acxés, tossed and troubled 
it may be, but never submerged. The 
oracle was originally delivered from 
the Pythian shrine to Theseus, when 
he had carried out his great scheme 
of uniting all the various Attic com- 
munities into one Athenian common- 
wealth. It is given in full by Plutarch 
(Theseus, chap. 24), its last words being 
And 
Plutarch quotes a similar vaticination 
which he ascribes to the Sibyl, though 
Pausanias (i. 20. 4) attributes that also 
to the Pythian priestess, doxés Banritn, 
So wide- 
spread was the knowledge of this 
oracle, that according to Libanius (on 
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Take this from me, and you be steward now. 


PApH., 


O not yet, master, I beseech, not yet ; 


Wait till you’ve heard my oracles, I pray. 


And mine as well. 


You'll be a liquor-skin. 


S.S. 


Paru. And if to Azs you listen, 
S.8. And if to dzs, 


You'll find yourself severely circumcised. 
Paru. Nay mine foretell that over all the land 
Thyself shalt rule, with roses garlanded. 


8.5. 


And mine that crowned, in spangled purple robe, 


Thou in thy golden chariot shalt pursue 
And sue the lady Smicythe and her lord. 


Demosth. iv, p. 250), pddtora Pidurros 
dédotce tas tev Ocdv trép Tis médews 
pavreias’...akover yap TOY xpyopaey acKoy 
aBdanristoy Kadovvray tny mod. An 
oracle of this kind would naturally be 
much in men’s mouths at Athens in 
times of trouble; and for the more 
. decorous doxds the people seem to have 
substituted the more vulgar pod-yds, 
This change must have already been 
well known, otherwise the language 
of Aristophanes would have been un- 
intelligible to the audience. Pollux 
quotes another line, apparently a mock 
oracle, from another play of Aristophanes 
(doubtless much later than the Knights), 
yn zoe ’AOnvaious aiver, podryot yap éxorrat, 
Praise me not the Athenians, for they are 
going to be podyoit. All these passages 
are collected by Lobeck. Paphlagon 
therefore is suggesting that this well- 
known oracle about Athens being a 
podyés will be found in the Sausage- 
seller's collection. The latter’s retort 
seems to have no reference to any 
oracle, but to be the unassisted product 


of his own coarse mind. péxpt rod pup- 
pwov is explained by the Scholiast to 
mean eis rédos ; and I may observe that, 
although Wodds is uniformly translated 
“circumcised,” it never in these Come- 
dies‘has any reference to the rite of 
circumcision, but is invariably equiva- 
lent to éorukas. 

969. duders] The promise of empire 
held out to Demus by Paphlagon was 
no doubt a tempting bait, but the pro- 
mise of litigation held out by the 
Sausage-seller 1s one- still greater and 
more tempting. For the purple robe, 
the crown, the golden car, in which we 
might have supposed that Demus was 
intended to pursue the sport of kings, 
are converted into mere adjuncts of 
litigation, and the signification of d.e- 
es is changed from “chasing” to 
“prosecuting,” by the addition, wapa 
mpoodoxiay, of the words SpexvOny kai 
ktpiov. Smicythes (doubtless an Athe- 
nian citizen, though one Scholiast calls 
him a Thracian king) was noted for his 
effeminate vices; -and as his name, in 
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the accusative case, was equally adapted 
for a man or a woman, the speaker 
affects to consider him a married woman, 
and says that the prosecution is to be 
directed against him and his xupiov 
‘husband ” or “next friend ” without 
whom a married woman could not be 
sued. The Scholiast says roy Spexdnv 
Kopodet ws kivatdov. Kvproy dé éyer rv 
dvSpa’ otro yap émeypdorro ev trois &- 
kaotnptois, "Aomacia Kal Kuptos, TouréoTiy 
The phrase ‘Aoracia kat 
Kuptos 1s probably taken from some 
Comic poet, twitting Pericles with the 
relation in which he stood to Aspasia. 
970. tov] Whither are they to go for 
their oracles? It seems to me that 
for this purpose, and for the purpose 
of fetching their provisions infra 1110, 
the two houses, one on each side of 
Demus’s abode, are to be utilized. 
Paphlagon goes into one of them, and 
the Sausage-seller into the other. 
973-96. 7diorov x.7.4.| Paphlagon has 
failed before the Council, and, so far, 
he has fared no better before the People; 
and the Chorus now indulge in a song 


6 Tlepikdis. 


of triumph, consisting of a strophe and 
antistrophe, in anticipation of his ap- 
proaching overthrow. I ought rather 
to say, of Cleon’s approaching overthrow; 
for here, and here only throughout the 
play, is the name of Cleon introduced. 
And why is it mentioned here? I 
think, for the following reason. We 
know that little choral odes like this, 
if they happened to catch the fancy of 
the town, were likely to come into 
vogue as popular melodies, cf. supra 
529; and a song would obviously be 
made more telling by the introduction 
of Cleon’s actual name. For the same 
reason the little lyric dialogue infra 
1111-50 altogether drops the fiction 
of Demus the householder and Paph- 
lagon the slave, and deals only with 
the real Athenian People and the real 
Athenian demagogues. The metre of 
the present ode is pure Glyconic ; each 
strophe consisting of twelve Glyconic 
lines, nine of which are acatalectic, and 
three catalectic or (as the grammarians 
call them) Pherecrateian; and so ar- 
ranged that three acatalectics are fol- 
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Paru. Well, go and fetch them hither, so that he 


May hear them. 
Papu. Here goes. 


CuHOR. 


S.S. Certainly ; and you fetch yours. 
S.S. Here goes, by Zeus. There’s nought to stop us. 


O bright and joyous day, 


O day most sweet to all 


Both near and far away, 
The day of Cleon’s fall. 
Yet in our Action-mart 

I overheard by chance 
Some ancient sires and tart 





lowed by one catalectic. The full 
is 

Glyconic is——}|—-Uuv—|v—|. The 
—v 


Pherecrateian drops the final syllable ; 
and its own last syllable, closing the 
stanza, may be either long or short. 
973. 7dtarov hdos| The Scholiast tells 
us that the opening lines are borrowed 
or parodied from Euripides; and doubt- 
less, if we had before us the passage 
from which they are taken, we should 
be able to define more precisely the 
exact meaning of the participles rois 
mwapotoe and rois adixvovpevors. Here 
it seems that they can only mean the 
residents, and the visitors, ‘‘to all who 
are here, and to all who come here.” 
The Scholiast indeed offers two inter- 
pretations, 7) Tois peta tatra écopévors 
(that is, to the present and all future 
generations), 7 Kat tots émdnpotor tay 
Eévov, W émiderxvin tiv KXéova kay TovT@ 
movnpov, Ste pnde rovrey eiderat, GAN 
énions amavras cuxoparret, The first ex- 
planation would make excellent sense, 
but aduxvoupevors can hardly bear that 


/ 


meaning, and the second alternative is 
very generally accepted. 

978. olwy dpyakewrdray| As cross-grained 
as cross-grained can be. He is speaking 
of the old dicasts, who are sure to have 
a good word for their patron, Cleon. 

979. Aciypart] Aciypara are samples 
of merchandise, and in several Hellenic 
cities the Mart or Exchange in which 
merchants met to buy and sell by sample 
was itself called the Aetyypa. The Athe- 
nian Aciypa was, as we might expect, 
in Peiraeus, the merchants leaving their 
cargoes in the ships, and bringing 
samples only to the Aciypa. The Scho- 
last says ro Aetypa témos é€otiy ev Ter 
patet, Where of propo ta Setypara rev 
modoupevoy éridecay. And Harpocration 
more fully Aciyya, kupiws pev TO detkye- 
On 
dé Kai rémos Tis ev TH AOnvyow Epropio, 


77> © “~ e 
pevoyv ad éxaorov Tay modovpEevor. 


eis Ov ra Selypara éxopifero, ovtws éka- 
Aetro. Harpocration further refers to 
Demosthenes Against Polycles 33 mpoo- 
épxyerat aire ey to Aeiypart; and to 
Lysias Against Tisis (Fragm. 49, cited 
by Dionys. Hal. vi, p. 983, Reiske) ot 
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TH Tove péyas, ovK av H- 


arny oxevy Sto xpnoipa, 


doidvé ode Toptvn. 


GNAX Kal 768 eywye Oav- 


palo THs vopovoias 


985 


avTod dacl yap avrov of 


maides ot Evvedoiror 


THY Awploti povynv adv ap- : 


porrec Oat Papa tiv NUpay, 


990 


&rAnv 8 ov Oéreww pabeiv 


> X \ 
Kara Tov KiOapiotiy 
é 


2 4 2 3) 4 - 
dpytabévr’ dmrdyew Kedev- 


Suvayévov O€ Badifew, éxduicav adrov eis 
Bergler adds Demosthenes 
Against Lacritus 35 otro: wepierdrouy 
ev T@ Aciypatt To nyerépw; and Mitchell, 
Xen. Hell. v. 1. 21, where, speaking of 
the daring raid of Teleutias on the 
Peiraeus, the historian says, joay d€ 
Tives Ol Kal exmndnoavres és TO Aciypa 


To Aetypa. 


Eumdpovs Té Tivas Kat vavKdnpovs Evvap- 
magavres €s tas vais eionveyxay: and 
Schneider, in his note on the passage, 
observes “ Actypza* ubi in simili facinore 
Alexander Pheraeus capiebat ra yp7- 
pata ard tay rparefov, narrante Poly- 
aeno vi. 2. 2.” Aristophanes calls the 
Law Courts Aciypa rév Otxdy, as places 
where Justice is bought and sold: he 
is not referring to any particular Court. 
In the translation “ Action-mart” is 
intended to be a play on our well-known 
“ Auction-mart.”’ 

985. oxein d00 xpnoino| Two useful 


household utensils, viz. a Pestle and a 
Ladle for stirring; “quorum instru- 
mentorum vicem,’’ says Bergler, ‘‘Cleo 
praestat in turbanda Republica.” He 
might have said “in turbanda Graecia 
tota,” for that is the sense in which 
he is called a Pestle in the “ Peace.” 
There the War-demon is seeking to 
pound and pulverize the Hellenic cities 
in an enormous mortar, and tells his 
servant Kuéouds to fetch a pestle from 
Athens. Kvdoiuds runs to Athens and 
returns with the news that the Athenians 
have lost their pestle who was, he 
explains, 6 Bupoome@Ans, 6s éxvKa TH 
‘EAAdda (Cleon having died in the 
preceding year). The Scholiast on the 
present passage defines roptyyn as ro 
kiyntnpioy ths xvrpas. And so Suidas, 
and the Scholiast on Birds 78. 

985. dAAd kai 7d8’ «.7.d.| The entire 
antistrophe leads up to the joke that 
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This counter-plea advance, 

That but for him the State 

Two things had ne’er possessed :— 
_A sTIRRER-up of hate, 

A PESTLE of unrest. 


His swine-bred music we 
With wondering hearts admire ; 
At school, his mates agree, 


He always tuned his lyre 
In Dorian style to play. 


His master wrathful grew ; 
He sent the boy away, 
And this conclusion drew, 
This boy from alt his friends 


Cleon tuned his lyre to the Reception- 
of-bribes pitch, Swpodoxori, with a play 
on Awpiori. It does not seem that the 
pun can be reproduced in English, and 
I have been obliged to resort to the 
naturalized Latin formula, D.D. dono 
dedit, and also to give a more than 
usually free translation of the original. 

986. topovalas| ‘Youovaia, a talent for 
swine music, is, I imagine, a word coined 
by Aristophanes as a play upon etdpovoia, 
a talent for fine music; and since the 
whole antistrophe is concerned with 
music, in the modern and narrower 
sense of the word, the Scholiast’s 
interpretation of topovoias as tis xopw- 
dias, tis amatdevoias, can hardly be 
correct. Nor do I think that there 
can be any allusion, as in Wasps 36, 
to the high-pitched truculent voice of 
Cleon. We are dealing here with quite 
a different matter. 


988. of Evvehoirwy] Of cuppabdvres.— 
Scholiast. His fellow pupils, his school- 
mates, In the first chapter of the 
Kuthydemus Socrates, after observing 
that old as he was he attended the 
class of Connos, the famous xiOaptoris, 
adds of maides of cupdhotrnrai pov €pov 
Tre KkarayeA@ot Kat tov Kévvoy kadovor 
yepovrodibdckadorv. The verb gotray is 
of course regularly used for attending 
the lectures of a teacher ; cf. infra 1235, 
Clouds 916, and frequently in Plato. 

989, riv Awptori] Sc. dppoviav. “Some 
Dorian movement bold or grave.”— 
Keble. The Dorian was of all the 
harmonies the manliest and most 
austere. It is brought into connexion 
with Cleon only for the purpose of the 
coming Awpodoxcri. 

993. dmdyew xedeverv] Bade his parents 
remove him. In other words, expelled 
him from the school. 
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996. Awpodoxori] Ovdepiay dppoviay 
adAnv Gree pabeiv, poyny S€ tiv tod Swpo- 
Soxeiy eravupov.—Scholiast. 

997. idov, Oéaca| The rivals re-enter 
from their respective houses, each 
‘staggering,’ in Mitchell’s phrase, 
“under a load of oracles,” and vowing 
that he has ever so many more at home. 
The Sausage-seller is bound always to 
outdo Paphlagon, and accordingly he 
emphasizes his sense of the burden he 
is carrying by one of those unseemly 
jokes of which, in the opening scene 


of the Frogs, Dionysus so forcibly 
expresses his contempt. 

1000. xeBards| A xe8ards was a wooden - 
chest, box, or coffer. In Wasps 1056 
it signifies a wardrobe; in Plutus 711 
the diminutive x.Borioyv is used for a 
medicine chest. Paphlagon has a chest 
full of oracles still untouched ; but the 
Sausage-seller has an upper chamber 
and two storerooms full. With trepaov 
and évvoxia we must understand mhéa 
from the preceding line. €vvorxia has 
two distinct significations: (1) a house 
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Donations seeks to wile, 
His art begins and ends 
In Dono-do-rian style. 


Papru. Look at them, see! and there are more behind. 


S.5S. 
Demvs. What are they ? 
seem surprised ; 


O what a weight! and there are more behind. 
Papu, Oracles ! 


Demus. All? Parr. You 


By Zeus, I’ve got a chestful more at home. 


S.S. 
Dermus. Come, let me see. 
_Papn. Mine are by Bakis. 
8.5. 
Demus. What do they treat of ? 


) 1 


And I a garret and two cellars full. 
Whose oracles are these ? 

Demvs. (Zo 8.8.) And by whom are yours ? 
Mine are by Glanis, Bakis’s elder brother. 
Papo. Mine? Of Athens, Pylus, 
Of you, of me, of every blessed thing. 
Demus (Zo 8.s.) And you; of what treat yours ? 


S.S. Of Athens, pottage, 


Of Lacedaemon, mackerel freshly caught, 
Of swindling barley-measurers in the mart, 


Of you, of me. 


That nincompoop be hanged. 


Dermus. Well read them out; and prithee don’t forget 
The one I love to hear about myself, 


containing several different families. 
This is its commonest meaning, but 
is not its meaning here. And (2) a store- 
voom or cellar. Here the Scholiast gives 
dréoracis as one of its significations; 
and dréotacts 1s defined as rod otvov 
droOnxas éxovoa, Antiatticista, p. 80. 32. 

1004. TAdrdos] There is no such 
person as Glanis; the name is ex- 
temporized by the Sausage-seller on 
the spur of the moment. As to Bakis 
see 123 supra. 

1007. wept ’"AOnvav, rept haxns| In this 
retort to Paphlagon’s mepi "A@nvav, repi 


TIvAov, the humble ¢daxj is obviously 
intended to deride the proud MWvndos; 
and possibly the speaker is recalling 
his own comparison in 745 supra, 
where Cleon’s share in the Sphacterian 
achievement is likened to a theft by 
one servant of a mess of pottage cooked 
by another. 

1008. oxdpBperv véwv| Fresh mackerel. 
elSos ixOi@y of oxdpBpot, mapdpotot tois 
puxpots Ovvvors. véewy O€, vewori reraptxev- 
péevov.—Scholiast. Both the tunny and 
the mackerel belong to the same family, 
the family of the Scomberidae. 
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aorep Obpas cod, Tov Noyltov wapecOier. 


1013. ev vehédXarow aierds| See Birds 
978, 987, and the Commentary on the 


former line. The oracle is set out by 
the Scholiast here. 


Evdatpov mroAieOpov ’AOnvains ayedeins 
TOAAG ibdy, at TOAAA TaBoy, Kal TOAAA poyticav 
aieros év vepéAnot yevyoeat Huara mavTa, 


O thou fortunate town 


Of Athene, the Bringer of spoil, 
Much shalt thou see, and much 
Shalt thou suffer, and much shalt thou toil, 
Then in the clouds thou shalt soar, as an Eagle, for ever and ever. 


It had already been mentioned, the 
Scholiast tells us, in the Banqueters, 
the first play exhibited by Aristophanes. 

1015. Spatev] Ponder. Paphlagon has 
already been accused of dealing in 
dreams about himself, dvetpomod@y epi 
aavrov (supra 809); and the first three 
oracles he produces are all concerned 
with himself. In the first he is a watch- 
dog, in the second a lion, and in the 
third a falcon; and in each character 


he is specially commended to the care 
and protection of Demus. He keeps to 
the regular oracular forms; Bergler 
refers to the oracles recorded by Hdt. 
(viii. 20) and the Scholiast on Hur. 
Phoenissae 638; and Mitchell adds 
Hdt. v. 92. And doubtless, if we had 
before us all the oracles which were 
before Aristophanes, we should find 
even more adaptations of the ordinary 
oracular language. With Aoyiwy ddr, 
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That I’m to soar, an Eagle, in the clouds. 
Paru. Now then give ear, and hearken to my words. 
Hxzxp THOU WELL, ERECTHEIDES, THE ORACLE’S DRIFT, WHICH APOLLO 
Out OF HIS SECRET SHRINE THROUGH PRICELESS TRIPODS DELIVERED. 
KEEP THOU SAFELY THE DOG, THY JAG-TOOTHED HOLY PROTECTOR. 
YAPPING BEFORE THY FEET, AND TERRIBLY ROARING TO GUARD THEH, 
He THY PAY WILL PROVIDE: IF HE FAIL TO PROVIDE IT, HE’LL PERISH ; 
YEA, FOR MANY THE DAWS THAT ARE HATING AND CAWING AGAINST HIM. 
Demus. This, by Demeter, beats me altogether. 

What does Erectheus want with daws and dog ? 
Paru. I am the dog: I bark aloud for you. 

And Phoebus bids you guard the dog ; that’s me. 


5.5. 


It says not that; but this confounded dog 


Has gnawn the oracle, as he gnaws the door. 


the tenor of the oracles, Kuster compares 
Eur. Phoen. 911 dove 87 vuv deoddrev 
énav 6ddy. And the use of the patro- 
nymics to describe the Athenians— 
"EpexOcidn here, Kexporidn infra 1055, 
and Alyeidy infra 1067; all three names, 
as Bergler observes, derived from ancient 
rulers of Attica—is in the true oracular 
vein, 

1017. kvva kapxapddovra] It seems 
clear that Cleon was in the habit of 
styling himself the xvor, the watch-dog, 
of the Demus (see the note on Wasps 
916); and the first two oracles brought 
forward here refer to him in that 
particular character. So in the Wasps, 
the accusation of Laches by Cleon is 
metamorphosed into a lawsuit of “ Kiev 
against AdBys.”” The term xapxapddovra 
is again applied to Cleon, Wasps 1031, 
Peace 754. It refers, as is observed in 
the note on the latter passage, “‘to the 


sharp, irregular, serrated teeth with 
which carnivora tear their food, as 
contrasted with the even, regular, flat 
surfaces which render the teeth of other 
animals more adapted for grinding.” 

1019. ysodv] He means the dicastic 
pay: cf. supra 256. “And you may be 
sure,” he proceeds, in effect, “that he 
will always continue to provide it; for 
should he fail to do so he will perish ; 
since you would withdraw your protec- 
tion; and his zeal for your welfare 
has raised him up many enemies.” 

1023. dri] ’Avri rod, trép cot trAakro. 
—Scholiast. The Epic form is nie, and 
Homer uses it of sounds so dissimilar 
as the roar of the gale, the bellow of 
the wounded Cyclops, the call of the 
shepherd, and the twang of the lyre. 
But in later times the form drio was 
almost universally employed. 

1026. dSc7ep Bvpas| Nibbles off a bit of 
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[TM EIS 


2 S , 9 > 9 ~ ‘ 2 ~ , 

Euol yap €or 6p0as epi TovTov Tob Kuvos. 
AHMO®. déye vuvs eyo SF mpGra Ap ropar Aibov, 

iva ph h 6 ypnopos 6 mepi Tod Kuvds daKn. 


AA, 


Ppdgev, Epexbeion, kbva KépBepov dvdparodioriy, 


1050 


a 9 an ~ 
Os Képk@ caivey o, émérav Semvas, émitnpor, 
e€éderai aov roirpoy, bray ot trov dddowe XaoKNS* 
’ “ > » > 4 ? A 
éapoiray T és TovmTdvioy Ancet ce kuyNddv 


vixtop Tas AoTadas Kal Tas viGouS Starelyov. 


AHMOS. v} rév Woovedo mort y’ &petvov, & TAdu. 


1035 


TILA. © rav, &kovoov, eta Siékpivoy Tore. 
"Eore yuviy, TéEet O& N€ovO’ lepats ev AOjvais, 
Os wept To Onpov ToAXOIs KovoOwt payeEirat, 
@ore Tept oxvpvoror BeBnkas’ Tov od dvrdEat, 


Telxos Trojaas EdALvoY mUpyous TE aLOnpods. 
AHMOS.. pa riv “ArdAdXo ’yo pév ov. 


eppagev 6 Beds oor sagas cH fev Epé- 


~ y > 
Tad7’ oid’ 6 Tt Néyer; 


ITA. 


1040 


> ‘A ‘N > ‘\ ~ ? , > 2 
Ey® yap avTl TOU A€EoVTOS Eipi col. 
AHMOS. kal més w edcdApOes “Avriréov yeyeynpévos ; 


AA. 


ev ovK avadiodoKket oe THY Aoyioy Exor, 


1045 


0 povov atOnpou Telxés eoTe Kal Edo, 
@ ? ) > 
év & oe odfetv Tove Exédeve 6 Aogias. 





the oracles, just as a dog nibbles off a bit 
of your door. “Ut canis arrodit ianuam,”’ 
says Bergler, ‘‘si solus alicubi con- 
cludatur, exitum sibi patefacere volens, 
ita iste Cleo arrodit oracula, i.e. non 
integra profert.” 

1029. 6 xpnopos 6 wepi Tov Kuvds| ’Ayri 
Tov, 6 €v TO xpynope kvov.—Scholiast. 

1033. rodmrdvov] The kitchen. Blaydes 
refers to Lucian (Lucius or the Ass 17) 
EM@pav yap Tovs Kuvas els 6rravetoy mapeto- 
dvras Kat Napvocorras wokAd. To which 
I may add, in connexion with both the 


onravtoy and the Aomades, Alciphron, 
Ep. ili. 58, where a thief says y6és, 
Kapiovos mept ro dpéap doxodovpévon, 
eiaéfpnoa eis roimrdvuoy. émeita etpov 
Aordda eb pdda KexapvKevpévyny . . . €Enp~ 
maga. The Scholiast’s idea that by 16 
érravoy we are to understand the 
Prytaneium seems an obvious mistake. 
By vjocovs the poet is accustomed to 
describe the entire Athenian empire 
outside the shores of Attica. See on 
170 supra. 

1037. ré&ex dé AgovO"| Paphlagon is 
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I’ve the right reading here about the dog. 


DeEmus. Let’s hear ; but first I'll pick me up a stone 
Lest this dog-oracle take to gnawing me. 
S.S. Herp tHov WELL, ERECTHEIDES, THE KIDNAPPING CERBERUS BAN-DOG ; 


DEMUS. 
_ PApH. 


WAGGING HIS TAIL HE STANDS, AND FAWNING UPON THEE AT DINNER, 
WAITING THY SLICE TO DEVOUR WHEN AUGHT DISTRACT THINE ATTENTION. 
SOON AS THE NIGHT COMES ROUND HE STEALS UNSEEN TO THE KITCHEN 


DoG-WISE; THEN WILL HIS TONGUE CLEAN OUT THE PLATES AND THE—ISLANDS. 
Aye, by Poseidon, Glanis, that’s far better. 
Nay, listen first, my friend, and then decide. 


WoOMAN SHE IS, BUT A LION SHE’LL BEAR US IN ATHENS THE HOLY ; 


ONE WHO FOR DEMUS WILL FIGHT WITH AN ARMY OF STINGING MOSQUITOES, 
FIGHT, AS IF SHIELDING HIS WHELPS; WHOM SEE THOU GUARD WITH DEVOTION 
BUILDING A WOODEN WALL AND AN IRON FORT TO SECURE HIM. 


Do you understand? #Dezmus. By Apollo, no, not I. 


Paru. - The God, ’tis plain, would have you keep me safely, 
For I’m a valiant lion, for your sake. 

Dents. What, you Antileon and I never knew it! 

SS. One thing he purposely informs you not, 


What that oracular wall of wood and iron, 
Where Loxias bids you keep him safely, is. 


utilizing for his own purposes two well- 
known oracular responses recorded by 
Herodotus. Bergler refers to the oracle 
about Cypselus, aierds €y mérpyou xvet, 


re&er O€ A€ovra | kaprepov @pnoryny, Hat. 
v. 92. And the Scholiast to the still 
more famous oracle about the wooden 
walls of Athens, that is, her fleet. 


Tov GAdwy yap GAioKopeveY, . . 
Tetxos Tpitoyevet EvAwov 55ot eu puoma Zeus 


povvov amdpOnrov redeOav, TO oe Téxva 7 dvnoEL. 


1044. "AvriA€wv] Of Antileon we know 
nothing, for the Scholiast’s remark 
ovTOs Tovnpos Kal moAUTpaypov is probably 
only a guess. But we may suspect 
that the comparison, which had been 


(Hor, vii. 141.) 


carefully led up to by the avri rod 
Aéovros of the preceding line, was 
intended to be the reverse of com- 
plimentary to Paphlagon. 
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AHMOS. és d§ra robr edpagev 
— Ofjoat a éxédevoe’ ev revrecup 

AHMOS®. sravti rereiobar ra Adyt” On poe Soxel. 

py meibov: P0ovepal yap émixpdfover Kopavat. 


ITA. 


e 


6 beds; 


ITITIE I> 


AA, trovrovi 


tyyp Edd. 


1050 


GNN’ lépaxa iret, pepvnpévos év dpeciv, bs cor 
Hyaye ovvdjoas Aaxedatpovioy Kopaxivous. 


AA. 


rovT6 yé ror Tlagdayay mapexivddvevoe pebvobeis. 
Kexpomidn xaxéBovre, ri T0008’ yet péya Tovpyov ; 


1055 


Kai Ke yuviy pépot Ay Bos, emel kev dvinp avabein: 


1049. revrecupiyyo étd@] The term 
Evdov, standing alone, signified an 
instrument resembling our stocks; see 
on 367 supra. The xvdoyv was a sort 
of pillory; see on Plutus 476. The 
mevrectpryyov EvAov combined the advan- 
tages of both these instruments. It 
had five apertures through which were 
inserted the head, hands, and feet of 
the culprit; mevrecupiyye’ mevre dras 
éxovrt, Ov ay ot re wddes, Kai ai xeipes, 
kat 6 tpdaxndos éveBaddero.—Scholiast. 
Berglerrefers to the saying of Polyeuctus 
(mentioned by Aristotle, Rhetoric iii. 10) 
that a paralytic was éy wevrecupiyye 
voo@ Sedenéevos. Though described as 
Evdov, 1b was doubtless clamped with 
iron. 

1053. kopaxivovs] See Lysistrata 560. 
Kopaxivos’ eidos ixyOvos* ématée Sé avtt row 
xoupovs.—Scholiast. He employs the 
form xovpo rather than xépo, because 
it is the form used by Homer in the 
Ihad to designate ‘“‘soldiers.” The 
kopaxivos, though a small, worthless 
fish (Aristotle, H. A. v. 9. 5, and so both 
Festus and Varro), is very frequently 
mentioned by ancient writers. It was 


plentiful in the Euxine Sea and the 
Sea of Azov, but those from the Nile 
were considered the best, Athenaeus 
vii, 81. “The Coracinus in Egypt 
carrieth the name for the best fish.”— 
Pliny, N. H. ix. 32 (Holland’s transla- 
tion). ‘‘Princeps Niliaci raperis, Cora- 
cine, macelli.”—-Martial xiii. 85. It 
was gregarious (Aristotle, H. A. vi. 16. 4, 
ix. 8. 1); and Aelian (N. H. xiii. 17) 
speaks of catching them in shoals as 
bait for larger fish. It is said to have 
derived its name from its dark colour, 
Kopakivos emavupos atlomt xpowy (Oppian, 
Halieutics 1. 188); whence they are 
called by Epicharmus xopakivot xopa- 
koewdées (Ath. vil. 69); and we should 
no doubt restore the same epithet in 
the quotation from Epicharmus given 
by Athenaeus in the chapter which he 
devotes to the Kopaxivos (vii. 81), where 
the MSS. read kopoedées. Hence too 
Aristophanes in the ‘‘Telmissians”’ 
speaks of the peAavorrepvyey Kopakiver, 
the black-finned coracine, no doubt with 
an allusion to xdépaxes. But the notion 
of some recent writers that xopaxivos 
means ‘‘a young raven” seems abso- 
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S.S. He means that you’re to clap 


DEMUS. What means the God? 
Paphlagon in the five-holed pillory-stocks. 
DEmMUus. I shouldn’t be surprised if that came true. 


Papu. HEED NOT THE WORDS ; FOR JEALOUS THE CROWS THAT ARE CROAKING AGAINST ME, 


8.8. 


CHERISH THE LORDLY FALCON, NOR EVER FORGET THAT HE BROUGHT THEE, 
BROUGHT THEE IN FETTERS AND CHAINS THE YOUNG LACONIAN MINNOWS. 
THIS DID PAPHLAGON DARE IN A MOMENT OF DRUNKEN BRAVADO. 

Wuy THINK MUCH OF THE DEED, CECROPIDES FOOLISH IN COUNSEL ? 
WeiGcuHt a WoMAN WILL BEAR, IF A MAN IMPOSE IT UPON HER, 


lutely without foundation. Many writers 
identify it with the saperda, Aristotle, 


Probl. Ined. iii. 86, Athenaeus vii. 81. 


But others distinguish the two, and 
Archestratus, the laureate of the epi- 
cures, who speaks slightingly of the 
kopakivos, quite loses his temper when 
he comes to the saperda. ‘“Saperdae 
be hanged,” he cries, “they and all 
who speak well of them!’’ Athenaeus 
iii, 85. And some think that the 
saperda was a coracinus pickled. In 
translating xopakivos by minnow I have 
merely intended to give the familiar 
name of a diminutive gregarious fish, 
often used for bait, and do not suggest 
that our minnow isin any way connected 
with the Coracinus of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

1056. cai xe yuri] This is borrowed, 
the Scholiast tells us, from the Little 
Iliad of Lesches. It was said that when 
Achilles was slain Aias took up the 
body and bore it back to the Achaean 
lines, Odysseus following behind and 
keeping the Trojans at bay. On the 
contest between these two for the Arms 
of Achilles, Nestor advised that the 


opinion of the Trojans should be ascer- 
tained as to their respective merits. 
The deputation sent for that purpose 
overheard two Trojan girls discussing 
this very subject. One declared that 
Aias had shown himself the better 


man— 


Alas pév yap depe Kat expepe SyioTHTos 
How Tindelinv, ob8 7nOedr€ dios ’Odvacers. 


but the other replied, by Athene’s over- 
ruling care, 


Tas eTEpMVHOW ; THS OV KATA KOOpOY EELTEs 
wevdos ; 


And then followed the remark (the 
words of the original are not given) 
which Aristophanes is here partly 
borrowing and partly parodying. The 
application of the saying here appears 
to be that Demosthenes was the MAN, 
who took all the risk, and arranged 
and managed the whole affair, whilst 
Cleon merely carried off—the credit. 
In the next line the middle yxécaro 
is used for yéoar to form a sort of echo 


of payeoatro. Compare 115 supra. 
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INWEIS 


GN’ ovK av paxécalto: xéoalTo yap, ef payéoairo. 
TTA. @dAd réd€ dpdooat, rps Tlddov TIvAov fv oo Eppager, 
"Eore [1ddos rps TvAo10. AHMOS. 7i rofr0 Néyet, rps Wvdo10 ; 


AA. tas muédous gyoiv karadpperO év Badavelo. 
AHMO®. éyd & ddovros thyepov yevioopat. 


1060 


AA. obros yap fav Tas mvédovs ddipracer. 


> 3 € ‘\ 4 3 S ~ fo 
GAX oOVTOOL yap ETL TEP! TOU VaVTLKOD 


6 xpnopos, @ ce Oct mpocéxew Tov vody mdvv. 


AHMOS. mpocéyo od 8 dvaytyvwcke, Trois vatraiol pov 


1065 


das 6 picOds mp@rov amodoOjoerat. 


AHMOS. ®iAdorparos 4 Kuvaddrné. 


AA. Ailyeidn, ppdooa: kvvaddreka, ph oe dododon, 
AalOapyov, raxtmovy, Sortay Kepdd, woddbdpty. 
ocd’ 6 ri éotiv TovTO; 

AA. ov roiré hyo, ad\Aa vais Exdorore 


1070 


> ~ 4 b] V4 e 4 
aiTel TAXElaS ApyupoAoyous ovTOCi: 


1058. wpéd TlvAov Tvdov «.r.d.| There 
were three towns of this name, as Strabo 
observes (viii. 83, § 7), on the western 
coast of the Peloponnese: one in Elis 
a little to the south of the River 
Peneius; a second in Triphylia near 
Lepreum ; and the third, with which 
we are now concerned, in Messenia by 
the Bay of Navarino. All three claimed 
the honour of being the Pylos of Nestor; 
and in connexion with this competition 
there arose an adage, "Eore TlvAos mpd 
TlvAoto, Tvdos ye pev eore kal addy. It 
is to this adage that Paphlagon is 
referring; the poet’s object being to 
make fun of the perpetual iteration 
by Cleon of the name Pylus, That is 
also the object of the poor pun upon 
IlvAos and zvedos; since if, when Cleon 
appealed to his success at Pylus, his 
audience would remember mvedos, the 


effect of his appeal would be consider- 
ably damaged. é¢make r@ dvdpart, says 
the Scholiast, d:a 75 Evvexds ris IvAov 
pepvnoba tov Kréova. 

1066. 6 ptoOds] The pay of a seaman 
in the Athenian fleet, when on active 
service, was a drachma a day, Thuc. 
11.17; and it is plain that even now, 
notwithstanding the “tribute” paid 
yearly into the Athenian treasury for 
that very purpose, it was found 
extremely difficult to provide for the 
punctual discharge of that pay; cf.infra - 
1078. And accordingly the first promise 
of the regenerate Demus (infra 1366) 
is that all the Athenian sailors shall 
forthwith receive in full all arrears of 
pay. 

1068. Aaidapyov| Stealthily snapping; - 
of a cur that does not attack a stranger 
openly, but sneaks quietly up unseen, 
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ParH. Nay, BUT REMEMBER THE WORD, HOW PYLUS, HE SAID, BEFORE Pytus; 


PYLUS THERE IS BEFORE PYLvs. 
Pylus” ? 


Demus, What mean you by that “ before 


S.S. | Truly your pile of baths will he capture before you can take them. 


Demvus. ‘ O dear, then bathless must I go to-day. 
S.S. Because he has carried off our pile of baths. 
But here’s an oracle about the fleet ; 
Your best attention is required to this. 
Demus. V’ll give it too; but prithee, first of all, 
Read how my sailors are to get their pay. 
S.S. O AxgErpzs, BEWARE OF THE HOUND-FOX, LEST HE DECEIVE THEE, 


8.8. 


STEALTHILY SNAPPIN G, THE CRAFTY, THE SWIFT, THE TRICKY MARAUDER. 


Know you the meaning of this? Dzmus. Philostratus, plainly, the hound-fox. 


Not so; but Paphlagon is evermore 
Asking swift triremes to collect the silver, 


and then bites. AaiOapyor kives Néyorrat, 
says the Scholiast, ai Ad@pa mpociotoat 
mapa O¢€ Thy mapotpiay 


QA , 
Kat SdKkvovaat. 


ematée “‘caiveis Sdxvovoa, Kal kvwy dai- 
Oapyos et” (said by Eustathius, on 
Odyssey iv. 221, to be a line of 
Sophocles): xepda dé 7 adamné. 

1069. Sidorparos] The name xvp- 


' aka@mn€ naturally reminds Demus of 


Philostratus, a notorious sropvoBocKés 
of the time, who for some reason or 
other was nicknamed xvvadonné In 
his character of smopvoBockds he is 
addressed by his nickname only, @ 
Kuvaromn£, in Lysistrata 957. The 
Sausage-seller, however, seems to have 
learned from Demosthenes, supra 203-10, 
the true method of expoundingan oracle. 


1071. dpyupodAdyovs| For the command 
of a fleet of these revenue-collecting 
triremes was the most lucrative post 
that a demagogue could obtain. With 
these he was to sail round to the 
defaulting allies, to demand payment 
of the tribute, or arrears of tribute, 
due to the Athenian treasury. To the 
unfortunate islanders the demagogues 
were the embodiment of the over- 
whelming power of the “‘Tyrant”’ city; 
and their wrath was to be appeased, 
and their favour obtained, by bribes 
of enormous magnitude. Their modus 
operandi is vividly described by Bdely- 
cleon in the Wasps. They contrive, 
says he, to obtain bribes at the rate of 
fifty talents at one time, 


Extorting them out of the subject states by hostile menace and angry frown; 
Hand over, they say, the tribute-pay or else my thunders shall crush your town. 
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Tavtas dmwavdd py diddvar o 6 Aogias. 


AHMOS. sas 87 rpinpns éori Kuvarorné ; 


AA. éras ; 


e e 2 ? s ) 2 - 
OTL  TPLNPNS ETTL KW KVUOV TAXU- 


AHMO®S. was obv addané mpoceréOn mpos TO Kuve ; 


AA. 
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p) , N Va ” 
AAWTEKLOLTL TOUS OTPATLWTAS T)KACEV, 


e ‘N ? 7 3 ~ ? 
ori, Borpus TpwyovaLy Ev Tots X@ptos. 


AHMO®. eev: 


rovTois 6 piaOds Tots ddwrreEKioLCL TOD ; 


AA. 


’ dF 
GAN ert ré6vd’ émdxovoov, oy eimé cor eEaréacba, 


So then the cities, alarmed, make haste 
to propitiate their formidable assailants 


éy@ TOpl@ Kal TOUTOY HMEp@Y TPLOV. 


1080 


by bestowing on them 


Wines, cheeses, necklaces, sesamé fruit, and jars of pickle, and pots of honey, 
Rugs, cushions, and mantles, and cups, and crowns; and health, and vigour, and 


lots of money. 


These dpyvpoddyo: rpinpes are frequently 
mentioned by historians; and indeed, 
as Dindorf observes, Thucydides twice 
refers to their operations about this 
very time. And see the case of Lysicles 
mentioned in the note on 132 supra. 


1077. Bérpus rpayovow| “The fox is — 


exceedingly voracious,” says Buffon ; 
‘“besides meat of all kinds, he eats 
with equal avidity eggs, milk, cheese, 
fruits, and particularly grapes.” “In 
France and Italy,” Bewick observes, 
“the fox does great damage among the 
vineyards, by feeding on the grapes of 
which he is particularly fond.” ‘The 
common English fox,” says Wood, ‘‘is 
remarkably fond of ripe fruits, such as 
grapes.” In England, however, this 
propensity on the part of the fox is but 
little observed; since here the grapes 
are generally out of his reach, and are 


therefore in his estimation, according 
to Aesop, sour grapes, oudaxes, uvae 
acerbae, nondum maturae. But it is 
frequently noticed by ancient writers ; 
and even with ourselves Aesop’s fable 
has passed into a familiar proverb. 
Theocritus in his first Idyll describes 
a little rural scene, supposed to be 
represented on a richly-chased goblet: 
a little boy is minding the vines, but 
he is at this moment so busy plaiting 
a locust-trap that he does not observe 
two foxes which are sporting about 
him, one of which has a design on the 
boy’s dinner, while the other runs up 
and down the vineyard rows, making 
havoc of the ripe grapes, o.vopeva trav 
rpoéov. In one of Alciphron’s epistles 
(iii. 22) the writer says that the foxes, 
Tas puapas addwmexas, had made a deter- 
mined attack on the vines, devouring 
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So Loxias bids you not to give him these. 


DEMUS., 


Why is a trireme called a hound-fox ? 


8.8. Why ? 


A trireme’s fleet; a hound is also fleet. 


Dermus. 
S.S, 


But for what reason adds he “fox” to “hound ’’? 
The troops, he means, resemble little foxes, 


Because they scour the farms and eat the grapes. 


Drmus. Good. 


But where’s the cash to pay these little foxes ? 


S.S. 


That PU provide: within three days I’ll do it. 


List THOU FURTHER THE REDE BY THE SON OF LTO DELIVERED ; 


not merely single grapes but whole 
clusters at once; and he, fearing the 
anger of his master, a stern unsparing 
man, at the havoc wrought, had set 
a trap to catch them, and had caught 
not the foxes but his mistress’s pet 
dog, which he found dead in the trap. 
Nicander (Alexipharmaca 185) speaks 
of the insects which invade the vines 
morepny dte Bdrpuy éecivaro Knkas ddomné. 
And, according to Galen (De ali- 
mentorum facultatibus iii. 2), the flesh 
of the fox was eaten in autumn, when 
it had been enriched and fattened on 
the grape; ra d€ ray dhoréxwv ev Pbivo- 
Toap@ Kat of Tap’ piv Kuynyérat mpoo- 
dépovrar’ mtaivoyrat yap amo Tey oTa- 
guiéy. And it is not until winter, 
when the grapes are gone, says Oppian 
(De Venatione 111. 458), that he is 
driven by hunger to catch such creatures 
as leverets and birds. Varro (de Re 
Rustica i. 8), speaking of the vine which 
trails its grapes upon the ground, says 
that it is the common food of men and 
foxes, vulpibus et hominibus communis. 
We are all familiar with the remarkable 
verse in the Song of Solomon u. 15, 


which Mr. Kingsbury, in the Speaker’s 
Commentary, considers to be a fragment 
of a vinedresser’s ballad, and translates 


Catch us the foxes, 
Foxes the little ones, 
Wasting our vineyards, 
_ When vineyards are blossoming. 


1079. jpepav rpidv] Within three days. 
Cf. Wasps 260 and the note there. 
There can hardly be, as the Scholiast 
suggests, any direct allusion to the 
familar “three days’ rations,” geri’ 


NHEPOV TPLOV. 


1080. addAN ere rovd? Kzr.A.] But yet 
again hearken to this oracle which the son 
of Leto delivered, ‘‘ Keep away from 
Cyllene lest she entrap you in her snares.” 
Cyllene is doubtless not the Arcadian 
mountain, but KvddAnyn 7d *Haclor 
erivecov, as both Thucydides (i. 30, 
ii. 84) and Pausanias (iv. 23. 1, vi. 26. 3), 
by way of distinction, call it. And we 
may be sure that we have here the 
fragment of a genuine oracle, since 
Aristophanes would hardly have con- 
cocted a line which lends itself so 
reluctantly to any play upon its words. 
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xenopov Anroidns, KvddAjvny, ph oe SodAOon. 


AHMOS. sofav KudAhyny ; 


AA. ri rotrov yeip éroincey 


Kudrjvny opbe@s, dri dno’, EuBare Kvddj. 


ITA. 


ovk opbas dodger tiv KuAAqvynv yap 6 PoiBos 
eis THY xeElp dpbads nviéaro tiv AometOous. 


1085 


3 AQ ? 3 3 N SN S ~ A 
GANG yap EOTLY Emol xpNnopLos Ep! cot TTEpVyoTOS, 
aleros @S yiyver Kai wéons yas Bacidrevers. 


AA. 


kal yap €uol, Kat ys Kat Tis épvOpas ye Oaddoons, 


V4 be ) +7 
xor y ev ExBardvois dixdoes, Xelyov émimaota. 


TA. 


3 > 
GAX éyw eidoy dvap, Kat povddker 4 Beds adi} 


1090 


~ 7a ~ > ia 7 
Tod Onpov KaTayely apuTaivn mAovovyieiay. 


AA. 


vy Aia Kal yap éyd: Kai povddce: 4» Beds adi 


éx modews EAOeiv Kal yAadE adrtA mikabjobat 


ira KaTaomévoew Kara THs Kepadts dpuBdrAXrL, 


auBpociav Kat& aod, Kata Tovrov 6& cxopodddApny. 


AHMOS®S. fod éov. 


It may originally have been an allusion 
to the treacherous approaches to the 
harbour of Cyllene, and was probably 
much in vogue at Athens, when the 
Peloponnesian fleet took refuge there 
after the first of Phormio’s memorable 
victories, and was not attacked in that 
port by the “mighty sailor.” It is 
plain from 562 supra that those victories 
were at this time, for some reason or 
other, very present to the poet’s mind. 

1088. kvAAy] Scilicet yepi. It means 
a hand bunched up as of one asking 
alms. Though the two words have 
nothing in common, xvAAy has in this 
connexion much the same meaning as 
See Thesm. 9387 and the Com- 
mentary there. Diopeithes is the crazy 
xpnopoddyos ridiculed in Wasps 380 


KotAn. 


1095 


and Birds 988, where see the notes. 
Apparently he had a crippled hand, 
though the Scholiast’s remark cecivero 
Tas xeipas 6 AtomeiOns Kat jv Kudos, 
rouréote memnposuevos is in all probability 
merely a deduction from the present 
passage. 

1087. aierés] As a last resource 
Paphlagon produces an oracle which 
predicts that Demus will become an 
Eagle. It is not the precise Hagle- 
oracle which Demus had demanded, 
supra 1013, but Paphlagon may have 
thought the promise of universal 
dominion upon earth more alluring 
than the promise of dwelling for ever 
in the clouds above. 

1088. épvOpas Oaddcons| But here 
again the Sausage-seller outbids him. 


Papu. 


SS. 


Papu. 


S.S. 


Demus. Good! 
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KEEP THOU ALOOF, SAID HE, FROM THE WILES OF HOLLOW CYLLENE. 
Dermus. Hollow Cyllene! what’s that ? 
Paphlagon’s outstretched hand, with his Drop me a com in the hollow, 


S.S. "Tis Paphlagon’s hand he’s describing, 


There this fellow is wrong. When he spake of the hollow Cyllene, 


Phoebus was hinting, I ween, at the hand of the maimed Diopeithes. 
Nay, but I’ve got me, for you, a winged oracular message, 
THovu sHALT AN EAGLE BECOME, AND RULE ALL LANDS AS A: Mownarcu. 


Nay, but I’ve got me the same:—anp THE Rep SEA TOO THOU SHALT GOVERN, 


YEA IN ECBATANA JUDGE, RICH CAKES AS THOU JUDGEST DEVOURING. 


Nay, but I dreamed me a dream, and methought the Goddess Athene 


Health and wealth was ladling in plentiful streams upon Demus. 
Nay, but I dreamed one myself; and methought the Goddess Athene 
Down from the Citadel stepped, and an owl sat perched on her shoulder ; 
Then from a bucket she poured ambrosia down upon Demus, 
Sweetest of scents upon you, upon Paphlagon sourest of pickles. 


Good ! 


Demus shall have dominion not only 
over all the earth, but over the Red 
Sea also, meaning by the ‘‘ Red Sea” 
all the seas which wash the south- 
western coasts of Asia. See the note 
on Birds 145. And what is more, he 
shall carry on his dicastic duties, the 
joy of his life, in Echatana, the ancient 
capital of the Medes, Aeixav émimacra, 
licking up cakes covered with sugar-plums. 
See supra 103. 

1091. wdovévyiccay] A word apparently 
coined by Aristophanes to express the 
combination of the chief elements of 
physical prosperity, health of body and 
wealth of store. See Wasps 677 and 
Birds 731. As regards dptrava and 
apvBaddos, three lines below, Brunck 
refers to Pollux vii. 166, who reckons 


them both as articles used in the baths ; 
Ta TOY Badavelwy ayyeia, he says, apv- 
BadXos, apvtawva’ appa So “Apicrodavns 
Aéyet. The dpvraiva seems to have been 
a sort of ladle; the dpvBaddos a cup, 
wide at the bottom and narrower at 
the brim. Kuster refers to Athenaeus 
xi. 26, who says, ’ApvBadXos* sornptov 
kdtwOev evpirepov, avw de cuvnypevor. 
And he adds, ot méppo de éare rov 
dpuotixou (Wasps 855) 6 dpuBaddos, amd 
Tov apuTewv Kai Padre. 

1098. é« wéAews] That is, from the 
Acropolis, her special habitation. The 
okopoddApy, which she is about to pour 
down upon Paphlagon, was very appro- 
priate to the tanner. See supra 199 
and the note there. 


154 ITIMEIS 
ovk jv &p’ oddeis Tob TAdyi80s codérepos. 
kai vov éuaurov émitpéme oot Tourovi 
_ -Y€povraywyeivy kavaraidevery médw. 
TTA. pire y’, ikeredw o, GAN dvdpewwov, as éya 1100 
KpiOas mopi@ cot Kai Biov Ka’ Hpépar. 
AHMOS. ovk dvéxopat kpidav dxotwv: modAdKs 
eEnrartnOnv v6 Te cod Kai Oovddvovs. 
TIA. @AX’ ddgur’ 48n cor ropa ’oKevacpéva. . 
AA, éy@ 6 pagioxas ye Stapepaypévas 1105 
Kat Totnpov omréy: undeéy GAN ef pt oO. 
AHMOS. advicaré vuy 6 ti rep woijced’: as eyo, 
émérepos dv ogy eb we paddov av rrosf, 
TovT@ Tapaddécw Tis muKVos Tas iwias. 
ITA. Tpéxorp dv elow mpdrepos. AA. ov dn7, ard’ eya. 1110 
xO. ® Afpe, Kadqv y’ éxes 


adpxiv, dre mavres av- 





1098. émirpémw| Here for the second 
time Demus appears to decide in favour 
of the Sausage-seller; and the language 
he employs bears so strong a resem- 
blance to the language of his final 
decision, infra 1259, that the poet 
certainly seems when he wrote these 
lines to have intended to close the 
contest here, and only by an after- 
thought to have introduced the cookery- 
competition which follows. See the 
Commentary on 943 supra. With 
€uavroyv trovrovi compare Plutus 868 eye 
TOUTOVL. 

1099. yepovraywyeiv] This line is 
borrowed, the Scholiast tells us, from 
a passage in the Peleus of Sophocles, 
a passage given more fully by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Strom. vi. 2. 19, 


TInAéa tov Aidkeoy oixovpos pdvn 

yepovraywya Kavamaidevw maALv* 

mdAw yap avdis mais 6 ynpdoxwy dvip. 
In the present Comedy, at all events, 
a Snpaywyds is in very truth a yepovra- 
yoyds. Plutarch, as Kock observes, 
twice quotes a line from some anony- 
mous comedian who says that Cleon 
ingratiated himself with the people, 
yepovrayeyav KavauicOapveiy didovs, 
Nicias, chap. 2; Praecepta gerendae 
reipublicae, chap. 13. 

1103. Sovddrovs] Thuphanes appears 
to have been one of Cleon’s creatures, 
mixed up in some way with the distribu- 
tion, or non-distribution, of the doles 
promised by the demagogues to the 
Demus. In Wasps 718 there is a 
complaint that, while the demagogues 
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There never was a cleverer chap than Glanis. 
So now, my friend, I yield myself to you ; 
Be you the tutor to my thoughtless—Age.. 


Papu. Not yet! pray wait awhile, and I'll provide 


Your barley-grain, and daily sustenance. 
Demus. I can’t abide your barley-talk ; too often 

Have I been duped by you and Thuphanes. 
Papu, I'll give you barley-meal, all ready-made. 


S.S. 


Ill give you barley-cakes, all ready-baked. 


And well-broiled fish. Do nothing else but eat. 
Demvus. Make haste and do it then, remembering this, 

Whichever brings me most titbits to-day, 

To him alone I’ll give the Pnyx’s reins. 


Papu. O then I'll run in first. 


CHOR. 


S.8. Not you, but I. 


Proud, O Demus, thy sway. 


Thee, as Tyrant and King, 


¢ 


were in the habit of promising large 
and liberal doles of wheat, they were 
in the habit of giving merely a tithe 
of the amount promised, and that not 
wheat but barley. The Scholiast says 
of Thuphanes, os kédAaka kop@dei rotrov 
kal amared@va, Kat T@ KAXéwve ouvdvta did 
koNakelay. jy dé troypayparevs. 

1104. dvdura] Paphlagon raises his 
offer. He will give, as Blaydes says, 
‘‘non modo hordea (grana) sed hordea- 
ceam etiam farinam (aAdira) in usum 
domesticum paratam,” But once again 
the Sausage-seller outbids him. He 
will give the barley made up into a 
capital cake; and not only so, but 
something—fish, cheese, or the like, 
see the note on Wasps 302—to eat 
with it. 


1109. ris wuKvis tras jvias| The reins 
of the Pnyx. He shall be the rpoordrns 
The words ris médews ras 
nvias are used in the same sense 
Kiccl. 466, where see the Commentary. 
On this promise the rivals at once 
prepare to run eico, that is, into their 
respective houses at the back of the 
stage. See the note on 970 supra. 
Accordingly they disappear from the 
stage, and the Chorus take the oppor- 
tunity, in their absence, of having 
a little colloquy with Demus, who still 
remains sitting in the mimic Pnyx. 

1111-50. These little Glyconic 
stanzas are very similar to those supra 
973-96, but those have a disyllabic, 
and these a monosyllabic, base; and 
inasmuch as a stanza of ten lines does 


Tov Snpov. 
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ITITM EIS 


6 ‘Oo? 2 > ef 
pwmo dediaci « wo- 
ep dvopa TUpavvor. 
yy? 2 , > 
aNXN eviTrapaywyos el, 
Owrevipevos TE Xai- 
pels KagaTraT@pevos, 

N , fo > 9 4 
Wpos Tov TE AEYOVT aeEL 
Kéxnvas 6 vos dé cov 
TAapov amroonpel. 


AHMOS. voids ovx € tais Kopats 


aw , > “~ 
Up@V, OTE fk ov Ppoveiy 


1115 


1120 


/ 3 9. N > £ UA 
vomifers eyo 0 éxav 
Tadr nrOid¢éo. 

be \ e 
airés Te yap Hodopar 


1125 


Bpdtd\Aov 76 Kal’ Apépar, 


not lend itself (as a stanza of twelve 
lines did) to a series of three catalectics 
followed by one Pherecrateian, we now 
have first three, and then five, acata- 
lectics followed by a Pherecrateian. 
Throughout these stanzas the Demus 
of the dialogue is not the stage Demus 
at all, but the real Demus of Athens; 
and Paphlagon is no longer a slave, 
but a demagogue, a mpoorarns rov 
Anpov. The reason for this will be 
found in the note on 973-96 supra. 
In the first stanza, 1111-20, the 
Chorus depict the real character of the 
Athenian Demus by a few slight but 
vivid touches. It has the power of 
a mighty king, they say, and is dreaded 
by all about it, yet it is easily led away, 
and loves to be flattered and cheated, 
and is at the mercy of every speaker, 
nor does it display in its actions the 
intelligence it really possessed. The 


dialogue is happily deseribed by Mitchell 
as ‘‘a gem even among the jewels of 
Aristophanes.” 

1114. adpa ripavvov| The word ripavvos 
of course did not imply those attributes 
of cruelty and injustice involved in our 
word ‘‘tyrant.” I+ means one who in 
an Hellenic city had acquired supreme 
power, and was therefore able to employ 
for his purposes the whole force of the 
State. He night be a most benevolent 
despot, but he was none the less a 
tupavyvos. Many passages comparing 
the Demus to a ripavvos are collected 
here by Mitchell and others. Thus 
in Thucydides both Pericles (i1. 63) and 
Cleon (iil. 37) are represented as saying 
to the Athenian people rupavvida €xere 
civ apxnv, while Isocrates (Areopagi- 
ticus 29) says, det rdv Sypov, domep 
TUpavyoy, Kablordvat Tas apxas kat KoAdCeLy 
tous é£auapravovras x«.t.A., and Aristotle 
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All men fear and obey. 
Yet, O yet, ’tis a thing 
Easy, to lead thee astray. 
Empty fawning and praise 
Pleased thou art to receive ; 


All each orator says 


Sure at once to believe ; 
Wit thou hast, but ’tis roaming ; 
Ne’er we find it its home in. 


DEMUS. 


Wit there’s none in your hair. 
y 


What, you think me a fool! 
What, you know not I wear, 
Wear my motley by rule! 
Well all day do I fare, 
Nursed and cockered by all ; 
Pleased to fatten and train 


observes that the demagogues had 
gradually changed the Athenian polity 
from a constitutional Republic to the 
absolute democracy of his day, a@ovep 
tupdvva, TO Syuw xapiCspevot, Politics 
ii. 9. 8. These and similar passages 
are indeed not precisely analogous to 
the present; since they are speaking 
of the relation existing between the 
Demus and its own subjects and de- 
pendencies; of the Demus at home, 
so to say; whilst here the Chorus mean 
that all the world tremble before him 
as though he were a mighty King. 
1120. sapov drodnyet] I do not take 
this to be a mere comic paradox like 
the ovx évdov évdoyv eatiy of Ach. 396 with 
which it is sometimes compared; it 
seems to be rather an excuse for the 


foolish ways just attributed to Demus. 
It is not that you are wanting in intel- 
hgence, the Chorus mean. You have 
plenty of wit, but it is never at home. 

1121. xépas] He is referring to the 
long hair of the Knights, which appa- 
rently was viewed with some disfavour 
by the people at large. Cf. supra 580. 
The Scholiast says otov év ro éyxepadrp 
Upa@v’ OTe ekdpov oi imels. 

1126. BpvAX\or] Sipping my sops like 
a baby, that is, fed on titbits, pam- 
pered. Symmachus, the Scholiast tells 
us, explains it by iromiver, ex pysnoews 
He means that 
BpvdAdev is derived from pd», a child’s 
cry when thirsty. In Clouds 1382 Strep- 
siades says to his son ef pev ye Bpov 
The 


THs Tov Taidwv deri. 


Elmols, ey@ yvovs ay met eméoxor. 
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kAénrovrdé Te BovrAopat 
? a : , 

TpEpery eva TpooraTny® 
“A ? > 

TovTov ©, édrav H TAEQS, 


dpas émdragéa. 1130 


XO. xovT@ péev ay & Trotois, 
y ? A > 
el cor muKkvétns Eveot 


3 ~ , e re 
EV T® TPOTO, ws Eeyets, 


TOUT TWaVU TON, 

ei Tovad emirndes do- 
2? 2? 

wep Onpociovs Tpépers 

p) a \ n> oe 

év TH Tukvi, Kae ray 

pH oot THX Orfor oy, 

TotTwy os dv n Taxds, 

Ovoas émidervets. 


1135 


1140 


AHMOS. crépacde dé p’, ei codes 


avrTovs Teplépyopat, 
Tovs oiopévovs hpovelv 
kd é€amrarvdAev. 


Chorus had said that Demus’s wits were 
never at hand when they were wanted. 
Demus retorts, with a sort of tu quoque, 
that the Chorus can have no wits at all 
under their long hair, if they think 
that he is really a fool, and do not per- 
ceive that he is merely playing the fool 
for his own purposes. He suffers the 
demagogues for two reasons: first, 
because they are always ministering 
to his wants ro dnuo, aomep tupdvve, 
xapeCdpevor (to use the words of Aristotle 
quoted in the note to 1114 supra); and 
secondly, because when by picking and 
stealing they have amassed great wealth, 
he quietly knocks them on the head, 


and confiscates their illgotten posses- 
s10ns. 

1130. dpas éerdraka| I take him up and 
knock him on the head; just as, for 
instance, a gamekeeper kills a rabbit. 
mardooey is frequently used in the sense 
of killing by a blow. And compare the 
use of xpotcavra in Plato’s Apology, 
chap. 18, of one crushing a gnat or a 
gadfly. 

1135. domep Snpocious] Acirec Bovs 7 
Tavpous i) GAO te ToLovToy Bdpya.—Scho- 
liast. And I have no doubt that this 
interpretation is correct, and that his 
alternative suggestion that the refer- 
ence is to human victims, though gener- 
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_ One prime thief in my stall. 


When full gorged with his gain, 
Up that instant I snatch him, 
Strike one blow and dispatch him. 


CHOR, 


Art thou really so deep ? 


Is such artfulness thine ? 

Well for all if thou keep 

Firm to this thy design. 

Well for all if, as sheep 

Marked for victims, thou feed 
These thy knaves in the Pnyx, 
Then, if dainties thou need, 

Haste on a victim to fix ; 

Slay the fattest and finest ; 

There’s thy meal when thou dinest. 


DeEMUS. 


Ah! they know not that I 


Watch them plunder and thieve. 
Ah! *tzs easy, they cry, 
Him to guli and deceive. 


ally adopted, is as absurd as it is (in 
this connexion) revolting. The State 
would have to purchase cattle and 
sheep for the public sacrifices, just as 
individuals had for their private offer- 
ings; and these would be fattened up 
for the sacrifice, and when offered would 
(with the exception of the sacrificial 
bits) be consumed as food. That is 
the very point of the comparison here ; 
and it is one with which the human 
victims, the dappaxoi, the kxaddppara 
(see the note on Frogs 733) have nothing 
whatever in common. And the term 
Snpdocos does not in the slightest degree 


point to human victims; I do not know 
if it is ever used of them ; while rpépew 
is constantly employed in the sense of 
keeping the lower animals. See the 
note on Plutus 1156. 

1140. emideurveis| You sup on him, as 
Blaydes rightly translates it. Itis quite 
a delusion to suppose that émdeurveiv, 
éreoOiew, and the like mean “to eat as 
dvrov with bread” or “as bread with 
dor,” or ‘as a second meal.” In Ari- 
stophanes, at all events, these words 
never bear that signification. See Hecl. 
1178, Plutus 1005, and the note on 707 
supra. 


160 


~ 9 . 
THP® yap éxdaToT av- 


Tovs, ovde SoK@y dpar, 


ITTTL-EIS 


1145 


lA 54 > 3 
KXETTOVTAS’ EMELT aAVay- 


Kaw wad é€eperv 


dtr dv Kexd\ogaci pov, 


Knpov KaTapnrOr. 


TIA. day és paxapiavy éxrroddr. 


a 


1150 


AA. ot y', & Pb6pe: 


TIA. & Ajp’, éy® pévroe trapeckevacpévos 


tpirarat KéOnpat, Bovddperds a evepyereiv. 


AA. 


kai xidtémradat Kal wpdmadat wédAat mada. 
AHMOS®. éya dé mpoodoxay ye tpiopuptémadat 


éya O¢ dexdrradai ye Kal dwSexdmrarat 


1155 


Bdertrropat ope, Kal mpdmadat médat médat. 


AA. oia6 obv & Sp&oor ; 


AA. 


1148. é&epeiv] This word would carry, 
and was no doubt intended to carry, 
the thoughts of the audience back rois 
wévre Taddvros ols KNéov ée&nuecev, Ach. 
6. The language of Demus may remind 
the reader of the manner in which 
Vespasian was said to replenish the im- 
poverished Treasury. He was accused 
“of advancing the most rapacious pre- 
fects to the most opulent prefectures 
that they might have more to disgorge 
when it suited him to condemn them 
for extortion,” Merivale’s History of 
the Romans, chap. 60; quibus pro spon- 
giis dicebatur wti” is the observation 
of Suetonius, Vesp. 16. The analogy of 
Vespasian’s method was, I find, long 
ago pointed out by Casaubon. 

1150. xnpov xatapndev| Tickling their 
throats with my verdict-box. Katayndody is 


AHMO®S. ef d& uy, ppdoeis ye ov. 


des drs BavBidwy éué Te Kat Tovrovi, 


to thrust a probe (unAn, specillum) down 
a patient’s throat for the purpose of 
making him vomit. Karapndév’ pnrdcat 
kadovoty of iarpol Té pny Kabeivai ov. — 
Photius. 
pnrnv KabierOat td tod iarpod eis Tov 
Aatpoy, Os qrotodar Kal of epovvres.—Scho- 
liast. kxarapydody knpov is to thrust the 
knos, as if if were a pny, down the 
throat for the same purpose. The xnpos 
is the funnel through which the dicasts 
dropped their votes into the verdict- 
box. See the notes on Wasps 99 and 
Thesm. 1080. And the meaning of the 
words, apart from the metaphor, 1s that 
Demus compelled the demagogues to 
disgorge their spoils by the verdict of 
a dicastery. The passage cannot be 
explained more clearly than it was by 
Kuster. ‘‘xnpoyv xarapnrdov. Id est ca- 


Katapndouv pev eheyov TO THY 
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Comes my turn by and by! 

Down their gullet, full quick, 
Lo, my verdict-tube coils, 

Turns them giddy and sick, 

Up they vomit their spoils: 

Such, with rogues, is my dealing, 
*Tis for MysELF they are stealing. 


_ Papu. Go and be blest! 8.8. Be blest yourself, you filth. 
Paru. O Demus, I’ve been sitting here prepared 
Three ages past, longing to do you good. 
S.S. And I ten ages, aye twelve ages, aye 
A thousand ages, ages, ages, ages. 
Demus. And I’ve been waiting, till I loathe you both, 
For thirty thousand ages, ages, ages. 
S.S.. Do—know you what? Demus. And if I don’t, you'll tell me. 
S.S. Do start us from the signal-post, us two, 


mum tudicialem specilli loco in fauces Such exclamations as dmay és paxapiar, 
immittens. Nam ut Medici specillo ori Badd és paxapiay are common enough; 
immisso vomitum ciere solent, sic ego butno doubtthere isintentional humour 
(inquit hic Populus) fures aeraril, post- here, in making these angry disputants 
quam divites facti sunt, vomitu quasi consign each other to the Land of the 
remetiri cogo ea, quae malis artibus  Blest. 


acquisiverant; ad quam rem specilli 1158. otc6 ody] A very similar line 
loco adhibeo camum iudicialem.”’ with a slightly different turn to the 


1151. day’ és paxapiay] The rivals sentence occurs in Peace 1061 aad’ vic 
return, quite ready for their final en- 8 Spacoy; IE. iv dpdons. 
counter. Each has brought out of his 1159. dad BadBidar] From the starting- 
house, and placed in front of it,a huge point. The same phrase is found in 
hamper full of provisions. As they Wasps 548, where the Scholiast says 
approach Demus they hustle against adBis, 7 adernpia. fv S€ atrn ypappy 
each other, and each consigns his éq’ fis eiornxecay ews av aroonuavOy 6 
opponent és paxapiay,a euphemism for  Spédyuos airois. ‘‘BadBides erant lineae, 
the land of the dead; dvri rod eis dAeOpov quibus cursores, antequam carceribus 
kar evdnptopoy, aS the Scholiast says, emitterentur, insistebant.”’ Pierson, at 
ret Kai of reOvedres pakapiras Néeyovrat. Moeriss.v. Here of course the BudBides 

M 


are their respective stations beside 
Demus, from which they are to run to 
their respective houses and back again. 

1161. i800] Some MSS. and editions 
give this to Paphlagon alone, and 
others to the Sausage-seller alone ; but 
I had allotted it to both of them before 
I was aware that Kock and Van Leeu- 
wen had done the same. Demus would 
assuredly have abstained from giving 
the signal to start until both com- 
petitors had signified their readiness. 
And cf. Frogs 1378 and 1390. By izo- 
Ociy ovx €@ the Sausage-seller means I 
bar your cutting-in tricks: the race 
must be run fairly, without fouling or 
trickery. 

1163. 4 ye Opiyropat] Or I shall indeed 
be difficult to please. OpvmrecOa (Latin 
delicias facere) means to assume an 
attitude of unnecessary coyness and 
delicacy ; to give oneself airs. Thus 


{to take one instance out of many) in 
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iva o ev mrodpev e€ icov. AHMOS. dpav raira ypy. 1160 
awirov. ITA. kai AA. idov. AHMO®S. @Oéoi7? dv. = AA. 
brobeiv ovK éa. | 
AHMOS. add’ 7 peydAas eddatpoviow ThpEepov 
bd TOY EpacTdv vi Al Hy Opdopat. 
IIA. 6épas; éye oor mpdrepos expépw Sidpor. 
AA. dAX’ od tpdrefav, ddd’ éyd mporepairepos. 1165 
ITA. idod dépw oor rivde pagioxny éyo 
éx Tov GAOY TV Ex TIvAov pepaypévnv. 
AA. éya 8 pvoriras pepvorirnpévas 
bd THs Oeod TH xetpt THAEhavTiVy. 
AHMOS. os péyar dp elyes, ® mwéorvia, Tov SdKTudov. 1170 


Lucian’s Symposium 4, where Lucinus, 
calling to mind the proverb pucéw pyd- 
pova ovpréray, affects to be unwilling 
to tell what passed at the banquet. 
*¢ Oovmret ravra, ® Aukive,” says his friend, 
“SGN ovre ye mpos ee ovT@ rrovely ExpTY, 
axptBas yeyyaokwy rod mEov emiOvpodyrd 
oe eieiy 7} eve axovoa., And did I pro- 
pose to go away now,” he adds, ‘‘ you 
would not allow me to go without hear- 
ing your tale, but would hold me, and 
follow, and beg me to listen; kaya Opi- 
wvopat mpos oe ev TH pepe. And if you 
prefer it, don’t you say anything, and 
I will go and learn what took place 
from somebody else.” ‘Don’t be 
angry ” (undév mpds dpynv, cf. Frogs 844), 
says Lucinus, “‘for I will tell you all 
about it.” So Plato, Phaedrus, chap. 
12 (p. 236 C) éereOvper pev A€yewv, EOpv- 
arero O€: 

1164. didpov] Before they begin on 
their hampers they bring out from their 
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All fair, no favour. 
Paru, and 8.8. Ready! 
allowed. 
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Demus. Right you are; move off. 
DEMUS. 


Away! SS. No “cutting in” 


Demus. Zeus! if I don’t, with these two lovers, have 
A rare good time, ’tis dainty I must be. 
Papu. See, I’m the first to bring you out a chair. 


8.8. 


But not a table; I’m the firstlier there. 


Papu. Look, here’s a jolly little cake I bring, 
Cooked from the barley-grain I brought from Pylus, 


S.8; 


And here I’m bringing splendid scoops of bread, 


Scooped by the Goddess with her ivory hand. 
Demus. A mighty finger you must have, dread lady ! 





respective houses, the one a chair, and 
the other a table, that Demus may be 
able to address himself to his meal in 
all comfort. 

1167. dA\av] ’OAai, ai pe® Adv pepry- 
pévar kpiOal, Kat rots Ovpacw emBaddo- 
pevat.—Scholiast. 67 isthe name given 
to the sacrificial barley strewn on the 
victim: about to be offered ; Peace 948, 
960. According to Buttmann (Lexi- 
logus 87), it was originally the name 
for grain in general; superseded as re- 
gards barley in common parlance by 
the introduction of the name xp:67, but 
still retained for sacrificial purposes. 
The words €x IlvAov are intended to be 
another instance of Cleon’s perpetual 
reference to Pylus; but the use of the 
sacrificial word éAat may possibly sug- 
gest an allusion (whether originally 
made by Cleon himself or not) to the 
sacrifice offered by Nestor at Pylus, 
xépuBa T ovAoxvTas Te KarnpxeTo, Odyssey 
iii. 445, 447; odAoxvra being equivalent 


to ddai. 

1169. rndepavrivy] He is referring to 
the Athene of the Parthenon, whose 
person, so far as it was visible, was of 
ivory, and her vesture and adjuncts 
of gold. The late Bp. Wordsworth of 
Lincoln, in a delightful chapter of his 
“Athens and Attica,’’ points out the 
influence which the triple presentment 
of Athene in the Acropolis exerted upon 
Athenian literature, with special refer- 
ence to the present dialogue. See also 
the note on Thesm. 1138. Here we 
have the chryselephantine Athene of 
the Parthenon; Paphlagon responds 
with an allusion to the great bronze 
statue of Athene Promachus; and, a 
little further on, the Sausage-seller 
brings in the wooden statue of Athene 
Polias, to whom the famous Peplus was 
dedicated at the Great Panathenaea. 
As to pvoridas, bread-scoops, see the note 
on 827 supra. 
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FEA. 


INMHWEIS 


éy® 0 ervos ye micwov evypav Kai Kadov: 


éeropuve © av’ % TladAds 4 TIvAaipdyos. 


Ah. @ Afp’, évapyds 4 beds o” émickorrei, 


N A @ ? ? ~ A 
kat viv vrepexe cov xvTpav Cwpod mrEav. 


AHMOS. ote: yap oixeto® adv ere rHvde THY wodLY, 1175 
el pty havepas yudy vrrepetxe TV XUTpAY ; 
IIA. rovri répayés covdoxey 4 PoBeciorparn. 
AA. 4 8 OBptpomdrpa y’ épOdv ex Cwpod Kpéas 
Kal xoAdtKos HvboTpou TE Kal yaoTpos Topor. 
AHMOS. xadrés y’ éroince Tob wétrdov pepvnpévn. 1180 
ITA. % Topyodéda o° éxédeve rovrovl dayeiv 
éXaThpos, iva Tas vads ehavvapey Karas. 
AA. AaBe cai radi vv, MAHMOS,. kai ri rovrows ypioopa 
trois evrépois; AA, émirndes avr’ Emepré oor 
eis TAS Tplnpes evTepoveray 1) Oeds- 1185 


€MLOKOTEL Yap TEPLPAaVGS TO vavTiKov. 


1172. TWvAapdyos| Literally the Gate- 
stormer. But it is not a real epithet 
of Athene. It is merely Ipdpuayos, the 
colossal bronze statue of the goddess 
on the Acropolis, converted into a name 
which recalls Cleon’s everlasting “ Py- 
lus.” The TvdAa- simply represents 
TivAos and has no connexion with the 


Propylaea or any other gate. 

1174. trepéxes xvrpay] ’Avti rod elmety 
xetpa.—Scholiast. tmepéyew yxeipa is a 
phrase constantly employed to signify 
divine protection; Iliad ix, 419, xxiv. 
374, &c. Dindorf refers to Solon’s ele- 
giacs quoted by Demosthenes, de F. L. 
286 : 


“Hyerépa 6é modus nara péev Ards ovmor’ bAEtraz 
aicay kai paxdpwy OeGy ppévas abavarwv. 

Toin yap peyadupos érickoros éBptporarpy 
TladAds *A@nvain xetpas UmepOev Exe. 


1177. SoBeotsrpdrn| This name ap- 
pears to be an invention of Paphlagon, 
and is a far more abnormal compound 
than Teo@érapos in the Birds; but 
’OBptporarpa in the following line is an 
epithet of Athene both in Homer and 
Hesiod; and see the lines of Solon 


quoted in the preceding note. 

1180, rot mémhov peuynpévn] The par- 
ticiple expresses the act which she is 
praised for doing; she did well to re- 
member the Peplus. But how does the gift 
of the #vvorpov illustrate her recollection 
of the Peplus? In my opinion the word 
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Paru. And here’s pease-porridge, beautiful and brown. 
Pallas Pylaemachus it was that stirred it. 


SS. 


O Demus, plain it is the Goddess guards you, 


Holding above your head this—soup-tureen. 
Demus. Why, think you Athens had survived, unless 
She plainly o’er us held her soup-tureen ? 
Papu. This slice of fish the Army-frightener sends you. 


SS. 


This boiled broth-meat the Nobly-fathered gives you, 


And this good cut of tripe and guts and paunch. 
Dermus. And well done she, to recollect the peplus. 
Papu, The Terror-crested bids you taste this cake 

With roe of fish, that we may row the better. 


And now take these. 
With these insides ? 


S.8. 


Demus. Whatever shall I do 
S.S. The Goddess sends you these 


To serve as planks inside your ships of war. 
Plainly she looks with favour on our fleet. 


wémAos is here used in a double mean- 
ing; signifying of course, as regards the 
Goddess herself, the splendid robe of 
which we have already heard supra 566 ; 
but as regards the #yvarpov, the caul (the 
omentum), the membrane or integument 
in which it was enveloped. And Demus, 
seeing the #vvorpoy served up in its caul, 
says Well done, Athene, not to forget the 
Peplus. The word zvémdos is thought to 
signify the “‘caul” in Orph. Arg. 310, 
where the poet, describing the prepara- 
tions for a sacrifice, says :— 
év & dp’ trepbe 
TéeTAw TapKaTéeOnKka Oey erivyyuTa dH pa. 

But the meaning of that line is not 
altogether clear. Mitchell is, I think, 


the only editor who has any inkling of 
Demus’s little joke. 


1181. Topyoddga] The Terrible-crested. 
The epithet is applied to Lamachus in 
Ach. 567. And as to éeAarjpos see Ach. 
246. It seems impossible to preserve 
the pun between édarnp, a flat cake, and 
eXavvewy, to row; and I have been obliged 
in the translation to introduce a new 
element. 

1183. radi] The Sausage-seller gives 
him some évrepa, explaining that they 
will be useful for the évrepdveay of the 
ships, that is, apparently for the planks 
in the lower part ofa ship. The word 
évrepdveca is defined by the Scholiast and 
Suidas as follows :—ra éyxoitia, Ta amo 
THs Tpomidos avepxdopeva (apxdpeva, Suidas) 
EtXa évrepdveta kadeirat. “AAXos, of prev Td 
Tay vedv eSados, oi O€ ra eyKoihua, BeATLOY 
d€ rhy Tay eyxothioy vAny héye. 


i66 


INTEIS 


yw .Y a lh ? 4 UA 
Exe Kal miely Kexpapévov Tpia Kat dvo. 
AHMOS. as Adds, & Zed, kal Ta Tpia Pépwv Kades. 


AA. 4 Tptroyevis yap adriv everpitovicer. 
TIA. AaBé vv wrakoobvros wiovos Tap émod Tépov. 1190 
AA. sap éuotd & Gdov ye Tév mAakobyTa TovToVi. 
TIA. GAN od Aays ees drd0ev SBs: GAN eyo. 
AA. oipow midev AayG& pot yevioerat ; 
® Ovpé, vuvi Bopordyxov eEeupé 71. 
TIA. 6pas 740, @ kaxéddatpov; AA. ddrlyor pot pérer 1195 
éxeivoul yap os eu epxovrar. ITA. rives; 
AA. mpécBes éxovres dpyupiov Badddv7ta. 
ITA. wot aod; AA. ri dé cot Tobr ; ovK Edces Tods Eévous ; 
& Anpidiov, dpas T& Aay® & cor hépa ; 
TIA. oto: rédas, adixos ye Tap UphpTracas. 1200 
AA. vi rév Tloved&, cat od yap rods ex TIvdov. 


AHMOS. <i, dvriBorS, Os érevénoas &préoa ; 


AA. 


AH. éya & éxivddvevo’. 


TO pev vonua THs Ocob, 7d dé 


1187. rpia cat dio] Tpia pépy vdaros ém- 
dexdpevor, cat S00 oivov.—Scholiast. In 
ordinary Athenian banquets water was 
always mingled with the wine, though 
the relative proportions of the two would 
vary according to the taste of the 
drinker, See Photius, s.v. tpia kai dvo, 


KAgupe Epon. 


IIA. éya & émryncd ye. 


Athenaeus x, chaps. 27-9 and 36, 37. 
Here we have 38 (water) to 2 (wine). 
Some preferred a larger infusion of 
wine; whilst more moderate drinkers 
considered the perfect proportion to be 
3 (water) to 1 (wine). ‘‘ Bacchus,” says 
EKvenus in the Anthology (15), 


xXaipe: Kipydpevos Tpict Nvydas, TéTpatos avTos, 


the Niuga being, of course, the Naiads 
ov Water-nymphs. And in this he is but 


following the ancient precept of Hesiod 
in his Works and Days, 596, 


\ > f 4M XN 4 evs ; w 
Fpis 6 vdaros mpoxeev, TO SE TETPATOY iepeY oOiVvOV. 


Note that in stating the relative pro- 
portions of water and wine, the water is 
recularly placed first. Thus rpia kai dv0 
signifies 3 parts water and 2 parts wine ; 
dvo kai rpia would signify 2 parts water 


and 3 parts wine. 

1189. Tprroyerns] Though the more 
common form ofthis name 1s Tpiroyévera, 
as in Clouds 989, Lysistrata 347, yet 
Tptroyevys is occasionally found. See 
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Here, drink this also, mingled three and two. 
Demus. Zeus! but it’s sweet and bears the three parts well. 


S.S. What care I? 
Paru. Who? 


S.S.  Tritogeneia ’twas that three’d and two’d it. 
Paru. Accept from me this slice of luscious cake. 
S.S. And this whole luscious cake accept from me. 
Paru. Ah, you’ve no hare to give him; that give I. 
S.S. Ome, wherever can I get some hare? 
Now for some mountebank device, my soul. 
Papu, Yah, see you this, poor Witless ? 
For there they are! Yes, there they are coming ! 
S.S. Envoys with bags of silver, all for me. 
Papu. Where? Where? S.S. What’s that to you? Let be the strangers. 
My darling Demus, take the hare I bring. 
Papu. You thief, you’ve given what wasn’t yours to give! 
S.S. Poseidon, yes; you did the same at Pylus. 


Demvus. Ha! Ha! what made you think of filching that ? 


8.5. 


Dr. 7Twas I that ran the risk! 


the longer Homeric Hymn to Athene, 
line 4, and the oracle cited in the Com- 
mentary on 1087 supra. Athene is called 
by this name here, and the word éverpi- 
rwoev is coined by the poet, as a sort of 
pun upon the zpia (rpirov) of the preced- 
ing line. As to wAaxots, the rich honey 
cake, see the note on Kecl. 228. 

1192. Aay@a] The flesh of no quadruped 
was more highly esteemed among the 
ancients than that of the hare; inter 
quadrupedes matiya prima lepus, Martial 
xiii. 92. And so here a dish of hare is 
made the turning-point of the present 
competition. Paphlagon has got one; 
the Sausage-seller has not; and he must 
needs therefore by some means or other 


The thought’s Athene’s, but the theft was mine. 
Papu. "T'was I that cooked it! 


obtain possession of Paphlagon’s. He 
affects to see envoys in the distance 
bringing him bags of money. Paph- 
lagon, keen on the money-bags (supra 
707), puts down the dish of hare, and 
runs to intercept the supposed envoys. 
The Sausage-seller snatches up the dish, 
and presents it, as his own gift, to 
Demus. 

1208. 76 pev vénua x.7.A.| This is clearly 
a parody of some line, well known 
doubtless to the audience, though un- 
known to ourselves. The question of 
Demus in the preceding line was put for 
the sole purpose of eliciting this answer. 
- 1204, AH, éya & éxiwdivevo’| Some give 
the first half of the line to Paphlagon 
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AHMOS. dmb’ of yap d\X& rod mrapabévros 4 ydpis. 


INIWEIS 


1205 


IIA. otpor kaxodaipav, irepavadevOjcopat. 


4 > - m3 t , , bd “ 
AA. ti ob dtaxpives, Afiu, omérepés éort vOv 


aN 3 P A N ‘ ' 2 
AVYP ALELV@V TEDL OE KAL THY YaoTEpA ; 


AHMO®. 76 dir’ dv buds xpnodpevos rexunplo 


ddgayue Kpive tols Ocaraiaw cogas ; 


AA. 


x. NN , 
Ey® Ppacw aot. 


1210 


bs’ > A ‘4 oN 
THY Env KloTHny Lov 


EvAAaBe clomH, Kal Bacdvicoy arr ev, 


kat THY TlagAaydvos: Kapéder Kpivels KadOs. 


AHMOS. ¢ép’ idm, zi ody Wearw ; 


3 (és . wf , , 
® TANMTLOLOY ; ATAaVTA yap col TapEepopouy. 


AA. ovyx épds Keviy 
1215 


AHMOS®. airy pév 4 klorn Ta Tob Sypou dpovel. 


AA. 


Spas ré8 ; 


Badife yotv kat dedpo pos tiv Iladdayévos. 
AHMOS.,. oiuo trav dyadav bowv mréa. 


dcov 76 xpHya TOO mwAaKkobyTos amrébeTo: 


3 N 9 : > Q 2 
épot 0° EdwKey airoTEe“@y TUVvYoUTOVi. 


AA. 


1220 


~ , N , , > > 4 
TOLAUTA PLEVTOL Kai TPOTEPOY ao ElpyaceTo’ 


got pev wpoaedidoy pixpoyv @v édduBavev, 


3 ~ ; ; 
avros 0 éav7@ maperida ra peigova. 


AHMOS. © puapt, krérrav 64 pe trait éEnrdras ; 


éym O€ TU eoTEeddviga KdOowpynoapny. 


and the second to the Sausage-seller 
which seems clearly wrong: and some 
give the entire line to Paphlagon which 
is hardly an improvement. It seems 
certain that the line is to be divided 
between two speakers, both of whom 
are rejected by Demus in favour of the 
Sausage-seller, rob wapaGévros, the man 
who served it up. And in my opinion 
the first half is spoken by Demosthenes 
who was certainly present (infra 1254), 
though being now represented by a 
Choregic actor (see the notes on 154 
and 513 supra) he very rarely opens his 


1225 


mouth. It was Demosthenes who took 
the entire risk of catching the hare: 
that is, of the Pylian enterprise ; it was 
Paphlagon who cooked the hare which 
Demosthenes had caught; it was the 
Sausage-seller who served it up on the 
table at which Demus was enjoying 
the good things which the rivals had 
brought him. 

1205. rod mapabévros| This is now the 
Sausage-seller; but it was Cleon who, 
as 6 wapaéeis (supra 57, 778), obtained 
the entire credit of the Sphacterian 
triumph. The Scholiast explains od 
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Demus. Be off: the credit’s his that served it up. 
Paru. Unhappy me! I’m over-impudenced. 


8.8. 


Why not give judgement, Demus, of us two | 


Which is the better towards your paunch and you? 
Dzmus. Well, what’s the test. will make the audience think 
I give my judgement cleverly and well ? 


S.S. 


Tl tell you what; steal softly up, and search 


My hamper first, then Paphlagon’s, and note 
What's in them; then you'll surely judge aright. 


Demus. Well, what does yours contain ? 


S.S. See here, 1t’s empty. 


Dear Father mine, I served up all for you. 
Demus, A Demus-loving hamper, sure enough. 


S.S. Now come along, and look at Paphlagon’s. 
Hey! only see! Drmus. Why here’s a store of dainties ! 
Why, here’s a splendid cheesecake he put by! 
And me he gave the tiniest slice, so big. 

S.S. And, Demus, that is what he always does ;. 


Gives you the pettiest morsel of his gains, 

And keeps by far the largest share himself. 
-Demvs. O miscreant, did you steal and gull me so, 

The while I crowned thy pow and gied thee gifties. 


yap adda by kat yap, a very Inadequate 
explanation; ov yap adda introduces 
an emphatic statement, excluding every 
possible alternative. See the note on 
Frogs 58. For dé’ at the commence- 
ment of this line we should perhaps 
read dir’. 

1211. riv éepny xiorny|] My hamper, the 
hamper from which I have been draw- 
ing my provisions. See the note on 1151 
supra. Ty KtBerdv, says the Scholiast, 
zairn Se Stevqvoxer, Ort 7 pev eis trrodoyny 
€otiy eOeopdtoy, n S€ ipatiwy Kat xpucod, 


See Acharnians 1086 and the 


7 KiBwros. 


note there. 

1220. ruvvovrovi] SvAAaBov rovs dak- 
TuAous, Pyot Paewds. avri Tov piKpdy.— 
Scholiast. He shows just the tip of one 
finger. The word is explained by the 
gesture. Compare such phrases as huius 
non faciam, ‘I don’t care that for him,” 
Terence, Adelphi 1. 1. 9. 

1222. pxpov Gv é€AdpBaverv] This is a 
repetition of the charge levelled against 
Paphlagon, supra 716. 

1225, éya dé ru] Té rd Awpixads dyri row 
oé. TO b€ €orehdmgéa ayti tov orepavors 


€ 


ériunoa’ Snpooia yap ertynOn 6 KrXéov 
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ITIM EIS 


TIA. éya d éxremrov ew’ ayado ye TH mode. 
| a . : 3 N 
AHMOS,. xardé0ov tayéws tov orépavoy, iy éy@ TovTol 


a4 vay 
aUuTov TEeplde. 


AA. xardOov rayéws, waotry fa. 


IIA. ov Oqr, éaeé por ypnopds éore T1vOiKds 

dpdiayv op ob wo @énoey Arracbar povov. 1236 
AA. rotpév ye dpdwv dvoua kai Aiav capes. 
TTA. xal phy o édéy€ar BovrAopar rexpnpio, 

et te Evvoicers TOD Oeod Trois Oerddrors. 

Kal gov TocodTO MpO@Tov ExTrelpdoopar 

mais ay épolras és Tivos didackddov } 1235 
AA. éy ratow eborpats KovdddoLs ApporTéuny. 
TIA. més das; ds pod yonopds drrerae dpevav. 

elev. 

év matdoTpifou Ot tiva mddny éudvGaves; . 
AA. khéntov émiopkety kal Bdémetv Evavriov. 

/ 

orepava, pipetrae d€ rovs Ethwras bray 1230. dpalwv id od] Paphlagon, 


otepavact tov TlocetdAva.—Scholiast. I 
suppose the Scholiast to mean that Cleon 
was honoured with a golden crown on 
account of his success at Sphacteria. 
The line is probably, as Brunck observes, 
taken from some Dorian poet. The 
conjecture of K. O. Miller (Rhen. Mus. 
ili. 488) and others, that it comes from 
either the Etiores of Hupolis, or the 
“Hpakhis émt Tawdp@, carvpixds of So- 
phocles, though of course quite possible, 
seems to have no intrinsic probability. 
See Meineke on the former, and Wagner 
on the latter play. 

1226, és ayabo ye tH wéder| This, we 
may well believe, was the defence of 
Cleon, when he was found to have 
pocketed, and was forced to disgorge, 
the five talents mentioned in Ach. 6. 


always trusting to his oracles, places 
his last hope on this one. Like the 
prophecy on which Macbeth relied, it 
promises him immunity from all save, 
as it turns out, the very antagonist who 
confronts him. The words p’ édénoev are 
merely a modification of those (dence p’) 
which Bentley substituted for the un- 
metrical denoev or denoet »’ of the MSS. 
The whole of the ensuing scene is cast in 
the Tragic vein, being framed, as Bakh 
remarks, on the model ofa Tragic ava- 
VWVOPLOUS. 

1236. evorpas| The singeing pits, in 
which the hide of the dead pig was 
deprived of its hair. etoarpas dé of BdOpoe 
éxaovrTo, ey ois eveTat TA yotpidia.—Pollux 
vi. 91. eveww, to singe, is more familar 
in the compound ddevdo, Peace 1144; 
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Papu. And if I stole ’twas for the public good. 
Demus. Off with your crown this instant, and I'll place it 


On im instead. 


S.S. Off with it, filth, this instant. 


Paru, Not so; a Pythian oracle I’ve got 
Describing him who only can defeat me. 


8.8. 


Describing ME, without the slightest doubt. 


ParH. Well then I'll test and prove you, to discern 
How far you tally with the God’s predictions. 
And first I ask this question,—when a boy 
Tell me the teacher to whose school you went. 


S.S. Hard knuckles drilled me in the singeing pits. 

Papy. How say you? Heavens, the oracle’s word strikes home! 
Well! 
What at the trainer’s did you learn to do? 

S.S. Forswear my thefts, and stare the accuser down. 


Thesm, 216,236,590; Eccl.13. Thesinge- 
ing process was required both for the 
tannery and for the kitchen. Athenaeus, 
ix, 17, quotes from a satyric drama of 


Aeschylus a passage where 4 master Is 
inquiring of the cook the state of the 
sucking-pig he is preparing for the 
table. 


A. Aeukds; B. ri & odxi; Kat Karas Hpeupévos 
6 xotpos. A. eou, pydé AumnO7s mupl. 


1237. darera| The word is used in 
Homer of an arrow, javelin, or other 
missile which reaches its intended desti- 
nation. Téy pev yap mdvrwv Bede’ drrerat, 
all their shafts hit the mark, says the 
great Telamonian Aias of the Trojans, 
Tliad xvii. 631. Aristophanes is perhaps 
alluding to Eur. Medea 55, where the 
words dpev@v avOdrrerat are employed 
in much the same sense as the mentem 
mortalia tangunt of the Roman poet. In 
Lucian’s Dial. Meretr. 1, Glycerium, 
having lost her lover, says 16 mpaypa od 


perpios pov iyaro. And in the Ocypus 
of the same writer, line 17, Tloddaypa says 
Tour ovy Odkvee pe Kat Ppevav KaOarrerat. 

1239. kdérrov «.t.A.] Thieving itself 
seems to have come naturally to the 
Sausage-seller. What he learnt from his 
trainer was the additional accomplish- 
ment of denying his thefts upon oath; 
and that not in a shame-faced manner, 
but looking his accusers straight in the 
face. With Brérew évarriov cf, Eur. 
Hec. 968; Heracleidae 943. 


i72 INTIME 
TIA. @ oi8'”AmwoddXov Advxie, Ti woTé p epydoes ; 1240 
Téyvny 6& tive wor eyes eEavdpovpevos ; 
AA. dAavToméd\ovv—  —‘TTA.. kal ri; - AA. xai Biveoxopny. 
TTA. oto: xaxodatuwr: odKéT ovdd€ev ip’ eyo. 
Aew7yH Tis Edis oT Eh Hs dxovpeba. 
Kai por ToaovTov Elmré ToTEpov ev ayopa 1245 
AAAavromeAes éTEedv 7} wl Tals mbAaLS ; 
AA. él rais rida, ob rd Téptyos dSvi0v. 
IIA. otpor wémrpaxrat Tob Oeod 76 Oécghazov. 
kvriveer elow Tovde Tov ducdaipova. 
® oTépave, xaipwy dmibt, Kai a dkov eye 1250 


> 


Nelo: ot O &Ados TIs AaBOv KEKTHOETAL, 


KNETTNS pev OK av padrAov, edTvxHs SO icas. 


AA. ‘EdAdvie Zed, cov 76 viknrijptov. 


1240. & Boi8’ «.7.A.] Paphlagon, now 
thoroughly alarmed, borrows a line, the 
Scholiast tells us, from the Telephus 
of Euripides. It was probably, in the 
Tragedy, the exclamation of Telephus 
himself. 

1242, TIA. cal ri;| Sausage-selling was 
not the only occupation attributed by 
the oracle to Paphlagon’s destined 
conqueror. And so, when the other 
pauses for a moment after the word 
nAXavrore@\ouvv, Paphlagon eagerly in- 
quires if that was all, if he had no 
other occupation. On hearing that he 
had, and what it was, Paphlagon is 
well nigh in despair. There is still one 
chance left him, but a very slender one. 
If the fellow sold his sausages in the 
Agora, all may yet be well. The words 
ouxér’ ovdéy ei eyo are in part repeated 
from Ach. 1185, 

1244. dxotpeba] We ride at anchor, 
tve anchor on. The phrase én’ édmidos 


oxetaAar is, aS Porson observes (at Orestes 
68), so common as to be almost pro- 
verbial. Porson collects many instances 
of its use, to which may now be added 
Lysistrata 381 én’ éXlyou y’ oyeir (or 
éxeir) apa according to Dobree’s most 
felicitous and certain emendation. 
1249. xvdivder’ cicw «7.r.] Here we 
have another Euripidean line, borrowed 
this time from the Bellerophon; a - 
Tragedy which Aristophanes parodies 
again in the Wasps and in the Peace. 
Tavra €x BeAAepodpdyrou Evpuridov, says the 
Scholiast, ré dé kudivder’ avr rod Kopicere. 
These latter words are taken by the 
Commentators to mean that in the 
Bellerophon the word was kopi¢ere, for 
which Aristophanes substituted xcvAivdere. 
But the words cannot bear that mean- 
ing; nor had Aristophanes any reason 
for introducing the word kuAivdere, since 
Paphlagon was not in the éxxv«Anua. 
The words ayrt rod are the Scholiast’s 
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Pary. Phoebus Apollo! Lycius! what means this ? 
Tell me what trade you practised when a man. 


S.S. And sold myself. 


Did you stand 


S.S. I sold my sausages— Papu. Well ? 
Papry. Unhappy me! I’m done for, There remains 
One slender hope whereon to anchor yet. 
Where did you sell your sausages ? 
_ Within the Agora, or beside the Gates ? 
S.S. Beside the Gates, where the salt-fish is sold. 


Parn. O me, the oracle has all come true ! 
~ Roll in, roll in, this most unhappy man. 


O-crown, farewell. Unwillingly I leave thee. 
Begéne, but thee some other will obtain, 


A luckier man perchance, but not more—thievish. 


S.S. 


usual words for ushering in an expla- 
nation: and I think that the word 
xudivdere was used in the Bellerophon as 
well as in the Knights, and that in both 
' places, according to the Scholiast, it is 
merely equivalent to xopitere. 

1251. we 5S Gdos] We have already 


Hellanian Zeus, the victory-prize is thine ! 


in this little scene had two quotations 
from lost Plays of Euripides, the Tele- 
phus and the Bellerophon. We have 
now a third from a well-known passage 
of an existing play, from the farewell 
speech of the dying Alcestis to her 
marriage bed. 


OvncKw ce 8 GAAN Tis youl} KeKTHCETAL, 


owdpwv wey ove av paddoy, edtvxijs 8 tows. 


With these words Paphlagon falls to 
the ground as if dead, and there ap- 
parently he lies motionless during the 
remainder of the play. As to the crown 
see 1225 supra. 

1253. “ENAdve Zed] “EAAdyios Zeds aio 
tov ev Alyivy avxpod more yevopevov, Gre 
Alakos cuvayayov rovs TavéhAnvas e&theo- 
gato rov Aia. rovro dé Aéyet 6 adXarro- 
moAns eiAnhos tov ocrédavov.—Scholiast. 
The story is told more fully by Isocrates 
in his Evagoras, 17, 18, where he is 
glorifying the race of Teucer from 


(Arc, 181.) 


whom Evagoras claimed to be de- 
scended. There was a terrible drought 
over all Hellas, and many lives were 
lost, he says, and at last the leading 
men from’ all the cities, of mpoearédres 
ray médewy, came to Aeacus and begged 
him to obtain from Zeus, whose son he 
was, a remission of this great calamity. 
Aeacus prayed for rain, and, when his 
prayer was granted, the Hellenic leaders 
tepov ev Alyivn kateotyoavTo kowwoy Toe 
“ENAnvan, odrrep exetvos Errotnoaro THY Evyny. 
The Doric form ‘EAAdmos is no doubt 
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AH. @ xaipe kadXivixe, kai pépvyno’ Gre 


avip yeyéevyoar Ou éué Kai ao’ aire Bpaxd, 


1255 


drrws Ecopatl oo. Pavds broypadheds duKav. 


AHMOS. éyuol dé y' 6 tt cor Totvop’ ein’. 


AA. ’Ayopéxptros: 


3 3 lal QA , 3 lA 
éy THYOPa yap Kplvopevos EBooKounv. 


AHMOS. ’Ayopaxpito roivuy émavrov émirpétra, 


kat Tov TladAayéva mapadtowpt Tovrovi. 


AA. 


1260 


Kat py eyo ao, & Ate, Ocparredcw xadas, 


Bo sporoyev oe pndéy’ advOpamrav éuod 


idety duetvw TH Kexnvaiwy moreu 


XO. 


} KATATOAVOMLEVOLOLY 


vi KaANOY apyopevorcly 


1265 





due to its Aeginetan origin (Pind. Nem. 
v. 17), though the Athenian envoys in 
their striking protestation of their 
loyalty to Hellas (Hdt. ix. 7) spell it 
‘EAAnvios. The scene is so studded with 
Tragic quotation and parody, that this 
line also may very probably, as some 
have suggested, be drawn from the 
same source. 

1254. @ xatpe kadAinxe] Demosthenes, 
’ whohad first urged the reluctant Sausage- 
seller to be a MAN (supra 178,179), and 
to enter the lists against Paphlagon, 
now salutes him in the words of the 
famous Song of Victory composed by 
Archilochus, 6 kadXinike xaip’ dva§ “Hpd- 
Aristophanes makes use of this 
triumphal song at the close both of the 
Acharnians and of the Birds, where see 
the Commentary. | 

1256. tmoypadeds Stxav] This is com- 
monly taken to mean a troypappareds 
or some other recognized official. But 
it probably signifies a man who signs 


KAEES. 


writs and indictments, either (like the 
Latin subscriptor) as second to his prin- 
cipal, or what is perhaps more likely 
on behalf, and at the instigation, of his 
principal. Phanus we know was one of 
Cleon’s associates, Wasps 1220; and 
unless we have here a mere pun upon 
his name, he was probably supposed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to bring 
actions against his patron’s enemies, 
so currying favour with the demagogue 
and enriching himself. Demosthenes, 
the slave, humbly petitions that he 
may be allowed to perform the same 
duties for the Sausage-seller. 

1258. €Booxdpnv] I subsisted, earned 
my livelihood, maintained myself (Thesm. 
449) by wrangling in the agora. kpiver Oat 
is to argue, wrangle. réws pév ouv éxpiw6- 
pel, we wrangled, Clouds 66. ov oot 
kpwotpa, I will not wrangle with you, 
Eur. Med. 609. 

1263. 77 Kexnvaioy moder] For ry ’A@n- 
vaiov wore, to the city of the Gapenians 
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Hail, mighty Victor, nor forget ’twas I 


Made you a Man; and grant this small request, 
Make me your Phanus, signer of your writs. 


Demvs. Your name, what is it? 


S.8. Agoracritus, 


An Agora-life I lived, and thrived by wrangling. 
Demvs. To Agoracritus I commit myself, 
And to fis charge consign this Paphlagon. 


‘$.8. And, Demus, I will always tend you well, 
And you shall own there never lived a man 
Kinder than I to the Evergaping City. 
CHor. O what is a nobler thing, 


Beginning or ending a song, 


for to the city of the Athenians. Cf. supra 
755, 804, 824, 1119, &c. Paphlagon 
had boasted that with hardly an excep- 
tion he was the BeAriaros avyp epi tov 
djpov roy "AOnvaiwy, supra 764; and now 
the Sausage-seller protests that nobody 
was ever better to the city, 77 méde, 
equivalent to ro Anue, than he will be. 
With these words Demus, the Sausage- 
seller, and Demosthenes leave the stage,: 
and here the proper plot of the Comedy 
terminates. But Aristophanes adds a 
Second Parabasis, and a presentment 
of a rejuvenated Demus, delivered from 
the baleful influences of flatterers and 
demagogues. 

1264. We have here, as in the Birds, 
a Second Parabasis, consisting of a 
Strophe and Antistrophe, an Epirrhema 
and an Antepirrhema. We know that 
Eupolis, in the Baptae, claimed a share 
in the composition of the Knights. 


KaKelvous Tous “Imméas 
fuvetoinoa Te padrakp@ rovTw Kaddwpynocdpny. 


And the ancient grammarians tell us 
that the whole or the latter part of this 
Second Parabasis was due to his co- 
operation. EtzonXus év trois Barras hynow 
ort ovveroinoey Aptoropaver tovs ‘Inréas. 
héeyee O€ tiv Tedevraiay TapdBacw.— 
Scholiast on Clouds 554. ék rod ‘darts 
avy Totodroy aydpa”’ daci tives Edadd\dos 
eivat tHv TapdBac.w.—Scholiast on line 
1291 of this Play. I have in the Intro- 
duction given my reasons for believing 
that the hand of Eupolis is visible 
throughout the whole of this Second 
Parabasis, no part of which is quite 
in the ordinary vein of Aristophanic 
humour. But whether it is altogether 
his composition, or the joint composi- 
tion of Aristophanes and himself, is a 
matter on which I feel unable to express 
any definite opinion. 

1264-73, THESTROPHE, The Knights 
declare that they will not stoop to 
assail paupers and miserable wretches. 
The opening lines, the Scholiast tells 
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7) Oody trav edatipas adeidev 


pndty és Avotorparor, 


pndé Oovpavriy tov avéotiov av drv- 


melv EKovon Kapoia ; 


Kai yap ovTos, ® did’” AmoAdoyr, del 


1270 


weiwh, Oarepois daxpvoiow 


ads anropevos papérpas TIv0aui dia 


‘ ~ 2 
fy KaK@S Ever Oat, 


AowWopHoat Tovs wrovnpovs ovdéy ear’ errihOovor, 


GANG Tit) Tole xpHoTois, Gotts ev NoylCerTat. 


1275 


> aA -~ > “~ 
ef pev ovv &vOpwros, dv det TOAN akodoal Kal Kaka, 


avros Av &vdnros, ovk av advdpos éuvycOny didov. 


us, are adapted from one of Pindar’s 
processionals (mpoodé:a, Birds 853) which 


commenced 


Ti “#adAdoy apyopevoinwy 7) Karamavopévotoww 
H Badvwvdv re Aard kat Cody inmmwy édrAdTetpay deioa ; 


lines interwoven by Athenaeus into the 
closing sentence of his Deipnosophistae. 
The Ooav trmwv éAdretpa is Artemis the 
driver of horses, “Aprepts ‘Immocéa ; and 
in Pindar éAdreipay is the object of 
deicai; but here, in my judgement (and 
I am glad to find that the two most 
recent editors take the same view), the 


Boay immroyv édatnpas are the subject of, 


aeidSey, Aristophanes having turned the 
Pindaric sentence topsy-turvy. It 
seems to me plain that the Ooay trop 
édarnpes are the Knights themselves, 
and they are not now going to pro- 
nounce a panegyric on themselves, 
as they did in the former Epirrhema ; 
they are going to do a nobler thing 
than to satirize Lysistratus and Thu- 
mantis; they are going to expose a 


man who is a monster of profligacy and 
vice. 

1267. Avoiotparoy] As to Lysistratus, 
his poverty, his vice, and his buffoonery 
(Avotorparos 6 okwmrddns) see Ach. 855-9, 
Wasps 787 and 1800-17. For the 
scheme of this strophe (and its anti- 
strophe) the reader is referred to the 
Appendix. The metrical arrangement 
is very simple and neat. Of the ten 
lines, three (the fourth, the sixth, and 
the last) are pure trochaics. The key- 
note of the remaining seven is the 
double dactyl, generally preceded by 
a trochaic, or monosyllabic, base, and 
invariably followed by a trochaic, or 
monosyllabic, final. This issubstantially 
the arrangement of the MSS. and of all 
editions before Dindorf’s, and of Van 
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For horsemen who joy in driving 
Their fleet-foot coursers along, 
Than—Never to launch a lampoon at Lysistratus, scurvy buffoon ; 
Or at hearthless Thumantis to gird, poor starveling, in lightness of heart ; 
Who is weeping hot tears at thy shrine, Apollo, in Pytho divine, 
And, clutching thy quiver, implores to be healed of his poverty’s smart! 


For lampooning worthless wretches, none should bear the bard a grudge ; 
*Tis a sound and wholesome practice, if the case you rightly judge. 

Now if he whose evil-doings I must needs expose to blame 

Were himself a noted person, never had I named the name 


Leeuwen’s afterwards; but Dindorf, 
while doing good service for the text 
of the strophe, compressed its last eight 
lines into four, so completely destroying 
the simplicity and regularity of the 
metre,and assimilating the entire system 
rather to an involved and intricate 
strophe of Pindar than to an easy and 
popular ode of Aristophanes. But Din- 
dorf’s system has been adopted by all 
subsequent editors except Van Leeu- 
wen, and my own translation is based 
on it. 

1268. Covparrw] In Birds 1406 Leo- 
trophides is mentioned as a person of 
such extreme tenuity that he would be 
an appropriate Choregus for the slim 
and slender Cinesias; and the Scholiast 
there cites a passage (more fully given 
by Athenaeus xii. 75) from the Képxomes 
of Hermippus, in which Leotrophides 
and Thumantis are bracketed together, 
and compared with the leanest of lean 
kine: 

of yap mevdpmevor 

avannpa gor Ovovow Hin Botdha - 

Aewrpodidov AenTéTEpa Kai OovpayTidos. 

K, 


N 


Oarepa Sdxpva, abundant tears, 1s an 
Homeric expression. 

1271. darépevos ... un Kakds mréver Oar] 
The attitude of prayer is substituted for 
the prayer itself; a common figure of 
speech. Thus in Iph. Taur. 1270-2 we 
are told that the young Apollo xépa 
madvov Eds éx Zyvds Opdvev yxOoriav 
adedety pnvev, tewined his little hand about 
Zeus’s throne (that is besought him) to 
take away Earth's wrath. And so Saint 
Paul says to the Ephesians (111. 14), I bow 
my knees to the Lord that he would grant 
you. The words Iv@ému dia are bor- 
rowed, as Dindorf observes, from the 
Seventh Pythian, line 11. 

1274-89. THe HEprirrHEMA. Here 
we are introduced to the loathsome 
practices of Ariphrades who will re- 
appear in the same character in the 
Wasps and in the Peace. This indig- 
nant denunciation of his vice has no 
lightness of touch, and no trace of 
humour, and seems far more akin to 
the “angry Eupolis,” as Persius calls 
him, than to Aristophanes, whose own 
strikingly different treatment of the un- 
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wn 2 39 3 
viv 0 Apiyvwroy yap ovdeis éaTis ovK ériaTarat, 


e ‘ > 
doTls 7 TO AevKoy oidev 7 Tov bpOLoy vopor. 


54 > 35 XN > oe \ 7 > ; \ 
cOTLY OUY adEAOS avT@ TODS TpdmoUS Ov GUYYEVIS, 
GAG TOTO pev Kal Bovderat’ 


“Aptdpdons mrovnpés. 


1280 


5] ‘ 3 3 3 ’ 
éaTt 0 ov povoy movnpos, ob yap ovd av naobdpuny, 


ovde Trapmovnpos, GAAA Kal mpooekevpnKe TL. 


N DS ¢ lo “~ 3 ~ € “~ 7 
THY yap avTov’ yA@TTAaV aicxpats HOovats Avpaiverat, 


3 4 , ‘N > , , 
ev Kacaupeiool Aclyov THY amomTUGTOY OpbaoY, 


1285 


N 2 ‘ e 7 ‘ ~ \ > 4 
Kal “od\vveyv THY UTIVHV, Kal KUK@Y TAS ExxXapas, 


kal ToAvpvijorea mov, Kat Evvav Oiwviye. 


pleasant subject will be found in Wasps 
1275-83. Ariphrades was one of the 
three sons of Automenes; of the other 
two, one, Arignotus, was a well-known 
and popular harper; the other was a 
very clever actor. Ariphrades was the 
black sheep of the family, as infamous 
for his profligacy as they were famous 
in their respective callings. See the 
note on Wasps 1275. 

1278. ’Apiyvwrov] The adjective dpi- 
yvoTos means well-known, and is often 
employed by Homer, both in the Ihad 
and in the Odyssey, in that significa- 
tion. And the words ovdcis Gores ovK 
ériorarat, Which here immediately follow 
the name, are of course intended as a 
play upon that meaning. 

1279. rd devkdv ofdev] There was a 
proverbial saying doris ofde TO AevKov 7) 
TO peday, aman who knows white or black, 
that is who knows anything. The pyro- 
verb, in the form of an heroic hexameter, 
is found, as Bergler observes, in Ma- 
tron’s witty description of an Attic 
supper, given at length by Athenaeus 
iv. 18 (185 C), where a cuttle is de- 


scribed as a divine being, 7 porn, iyOvs 
éovaa, ro Aeukév Kal péAap ode; the AevKdv 
referring to its white colour, and the 
pédav to the inky secretion which it 
discharges when in danger, Here the 
Chorus mean Everybody knows Ari- 
gnotus who knows anything, Garis otS¢ 76 
Aevkov 7) TO peAay, but for 7d pédav they 
unexpectedly substitute, mapa mpoodo- 
kav, by way of compliment to the 
illustrious musician, the words réop dpOcov 
vépov, Surprise-words of this character 
frequently disorganize the sentence, 
and they do so here. The “ Orthian 
nome,” a stirring martial strain, was 
one of Terpander’s seven nomes, or 
tunes set to special words. 
xOap@orkds tpdrros THs ped@dias, dppoviay 


Nopos* 6 


exav ravtyy Kat pvOpov mpiopevov? noay Se 
émta of td Teprravdpou* dv ets dpOos.— 
Photius, s. v. véuos. And again, dpéoy 
yopov Kal Tpoxatoyv. tovs dvo vdpous* amd 
ray puvOpev ovdpacevy Tépravdpos.—lId., 
s.v. dpOtov. Another famous musician 
connected with the Orthian nome was 
Polymnestus of Colophon, Plutarch, 
de Musica, chap. 10. And see Col. 
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Of a man I love and honour. 
Arignotus, prince of harpers ? 
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Is there one who knows not well 
None, believe me, who can tell 


How the whitest colour differs from the stirring tune he plays. 
Arignotus has a brother (not a brother in his ways) 

Named Ariphrades, a rascal—nay, but that’s the fellow’s whim— 
Not an ordinary rascal, or I had not noticed him. 

Not a thorough rascal merely ; he’s invented something more, 

Novel forms of self-pollution, bestial tricks unknown before. 

Yea, to nameless filth and horrors does the loathsome wretch descend, 
Works the work of Polymnestus, calls Oeonichus his friend. 


Mure’s Greek Lit., Book III, chap. 1. 

1280. rovs rpdrovs od ovyyerns] And 
therefore not entitled to boast of his 
relationship to so popular and honoured 
aman. “Rely not on your father’s 
virtues,” says St. Chrysostom, “éay pi 
ovyyens avtT@ yévn Kata tovs tpdrovs.” 
Hom. 19 in Rom. 654 A. 

1281. cai BovAera| This is an agegra- 
vation of his guilt. He is not only a 
rogue; he is a willing rogue. Kock 
quotes from Andocides (In the matter 
of the Mysteries 95) ’Emtxydpns otros, 6 
wayrwy movnpdtatos, Kat Bouddpevos eivat 
rotovros: and many other instances, 
mostly from the Orators, are collected 
by Dr. Blaydes. 

1285. xacavpeiourt| The Scholiast ex- 
plains this by év wopveios (cf. Wasps 
1288); the words which follow, rn» 
dnéntucrov Spdcov by tiv t&v aidoiwr, 
rouréott 7) oméppa: and ras €axdpas by 
Ta xEiAN TOV yuvatketwy aidoiov. 

1287. ToAvpynoreca] We have seen in 
the note on 1279 supra that there was 
a famous old musician named Poly- 
mnestus, a native of Colophon. And a 


melody of his composition was called 
TloAv- 
punatioy adew* €idds Tt peAomotias TO ToAv- 


Tlodvpynorioy Or Todupynoretov. 
prnotioy. jv dé Koropharios pedorrotos 6 
Tlokvpynoros, edpedns mavv.—Hesychius. 
TloAvpynore: deidewv* yévos te peXorrotias’ 
Kodoharos dé 6 oAvpynoros.— Photius. 
See Plutarch, de Musica, chaps. 3, 5, 8, 
9,10; Strabo xiv. 1. 28. The Scholiast 
cites a line of Cratinus, cai MoAupynoret. 
aetdet, povotkny Te pavOdve. But though 
Cratinus is unquestionably referring to 
the Colophonian, and Aristophanes (as 
we must call the author of this Para- 
basis, though he may have been Eupolis) 
is unquestionably referring to Cratinus, 
yet I am persuaded that the Poly- 
mnestus of Aristophanes is not the 
antique musician, but that he and Oeoni- 
chus were two disreputable Athenians of 
the day; HoAvprnoros kai Oidviyos dpotoe 
adppytoroot, as the Scholiast says. The 
Tlodvpynjore:’ deiday of Cratinus means 
‘“‘to sing the melodies of the ancient 
Polymnestus” ; the Todvpynoreca mrovety 
of Aristophanes means ‘“‘ to do the deeds 
of the modern Polymnestus.” The 
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doris ovv Totodroy dvdpa pi opbdpa BdedUrrerat, 


54 > 93 5) a“ > e can y id 
ov Tor eK TaVTOD ped Huwy TieTat ToTNpioV. 


7 TOMAGKIS Evvvyxiatat 


@povriot ovyyeyéevnpat, 


1290 


kal dueenrny orébev more havrAws 


éobies KAedévupos. 


N A Q aA 3 2 A 
PAT MEV YAP AUTOY EPETTTOMEVOY TA 


TéY éxbvT@V avépwv 


1295 


ovK av e€edOely ard THS oLTvNS, - 


? “A 
Tous 0 avrTiBorety av dpoiws: 


i] ~ 
10, @ dva, mpos yovdrav, eee Kai ovy- 


yvobe TH Tpamé¢n. 


ghaciv ddAjAras EvvedOeiv Tas Tpinpes els Adyor, 


1300 


\ 7 , ’ Leen e/ Oj 2 
Kal piav éEal tiv avTa@V, ATLS NY yEepalTepa: 


nad FF los 
ovde muvOdveobe TadT , ® mapOévol, Tav TH TOdEL ; 


notion that the old Colophonian was 
the composer of gross and licentious 
melodies seems to have arisen solely 
from a misapprehension of the present 
passage. 

1289. sierat] Ov yap dovov, says Lucian, 
emt THv avTny Eotiay Tovs Ta’ta StariGévras 
Kade, kat @tdornoias mporivety, Kal dior 
Tov avray adntecba, Pseudologista 31. 

1290-9. THe ANTISTROPHE. This 
is a little skit on the gluttony of Cleony- 
mus who, the flight from Delium not 
having yet taken place, is still merely 
the xarwpayas and not the pipaoms. 
See on 958 supra, and infra 1872. And 
cf. Aelian, V. H. i. 27. The Scholiast 
thinks that the opening words contain 
a reference to Eur. Hipp. 377, a passage 
to which Aristophanes more clearly 
alludes in Frogs 931 where see the note. 


1292. dhavrAQos| Lightly: without troub- 
ling himself. catrdos éobier here has 
much, but not quite, the same meaning 
as davdos épeidec in Peace 25. There 
it means offhand, not troubling about 
cookery or the like; here without trouble 
to himself; so that he never need stop. 

1294. éperrdpevoyv] Strictly, browsing, 
os emt xrnvovs, as the Scholiast says. 
curvy is the store-cupboard, the garner, 
the place where the food is kept, 7 apro- 
See Plutus 806. déyoims means 
all alike, without a dissentient voice. 

1298. ovyyvedi tH tpaméetn| Spare the 
table. The Greek, like the English, may 
mean either “spare what remains of 
the food” or ‘don’t eat table and all.” 

1300-15. THe ANTEPIRRHEMA. A 
debate of the Athenian triremes con- 
cerning a proposal of Hyperbolus to 


Onxn. 
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_ Whoso loathes not such a monster never shall be friend of mine, 
_ Never from the selfsame goblet quaff, with us, the rosy wine. 


And oft in the watches of night 

My spirit within me is thrilled, 

To think of Cleonymus eating 

As though he would never be filled. 
O whence could the fellow acquire that appetite deadly and dire ? 
They say when he grazes with those whose table with plenty is stored 
That they never can get him away from the trencher, though humbly 


they pray 


Have mercy, O King, and depart ! O spare, we beseech thee, the board ! 


Recently, ’tis said, our galleys met their prospects to discuss, 
And an old experienced trireme introduced the subject thus ; 
“ Have ye heard the news, my sisters ? *tis the talk in every street, 


lead a fleet to Carthage. It is impos- 
sible to say whether this alleged pro- 
posal is a mere comic jest, or whether 
that demagogue, fired by Cleon’s success 
at Sphacteria, had really proposed to 
lead an expedition against that great 
maritime city. We do however know 
that Athenian ambition, even earlier 
than this, had stretched out in that 
direction. See the Introduction to the 
Birds, pp. xiii, xiv. And it is in no 
way improbable that the Athenians, 
their navy being now, more than ever 
before, the undisputed mistress in Hel- 
lenic waters, may have been seriously 
looking forward to a contest with Car- 
thage for the empire of the seas. Any- 
how the idea that, in such a contest as 
this, they should be under the command 
of Hyperbolus, awakes the deepest re- 
sentment in the hearts of all the 


Athenian triremes. Three of them take 
part in the debate: (1) an old respected 
trireme, who introduces the subject in 
a speech of three lines; (2) a young 
maiden galley, not yet in commission, 
whose speech occupies only two lines; 
and (8) Nauphante, whose speech con- 
tinues to the conclusion of the Ante- 
pirrhema. It must be remembered that 
all the Athenian triremes had feminine 


names. See Schémann, De navium 
nominibus, Opuscula 1. 301. 
1302. ovdé muvOaverGe «.7.d.| The 


Scholiast tells us that this entire line is 
taken from the Alcmaeon of Euripides. 
Euripides wrote two plays of that name; 
but this line must have occurred, as 
Dindorf and others have pointed out, 
in the Alemaeon which was called 6 da 
Vadidos (Psophis, the Arcadian town): 
since the Alemaeon 6 &:4 KopivOov was 
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jv 0 adpeckn Tadr AOnvaiots, kabjcOai pot Soxet 


\ 


~ 3 aA las nn 
eis TO Onoeiov wACovCas 7} Tl TOY Genvav Dear. 


later in date than the Knights. The 
former was a member of a Tetralogy, 
of which the other three plays were 
the Cretan Women, the Telephus, and 
the still extant Alcestis. The two 
plays which completed the Trilogy to 
which the Alcmaeon 6 dia KopivOov 
belonged are both still extant, viz. the 
Iphigeneia in Aulis and the Bacchae. 
See Wagner's Fragm. Trag. Graec. il. 4. 

1304. ‘YrrépBodov| Though Hyperbolus 
occupies a very subordinate position in 
the plays of Aristophanes, yet he was 
constantly attacked by Eupolis and 
others (Clouds 551-9), and must have 
been a far more formidable person than 
he appears to the reader of these Come- 
dies. And after his death, he and Cleon 
are frequently coupled together, as 
violent and dangerous ruffians, a terror 
to the well to do. They are the two 
bullies with whose names, in the Frogs, 
the angry Hostesses threaten the 
alarmed Dionysus. And in Lucian’s 
Timon, Wealth, on setting his foot on 
Attic ground, is thankful to Hermes 
for holding his hand, émet #v ye dwoXtrns 
pe, he says, YrepBdrw raya 7) Kréom ep- 


By trade he was 
a maker and seller of lanterns (‘Yrép- 
Bodos ovK tev Avxvev, Clouds 1065; 6 
Avxvorrotos, Peace 690), which he exposed 
for sale on mivakes, trays, as Philocrates 
did his birds: Birds 14 and the note 
there. These wivaxes are called cxadac 
infra 1315, for the purpose of a play 
upon oxadn, ships. 

1306. dvdpév docov] Nothing is com- 
moner than to speak of the man who 
equips and provisions a vessel as the 
ship’s husband; and of an ordinary 
husband as the commander of a vessel. 
“There is a little frigate in this har- 
bour,”’ says Captain Cheerly (in Prince 
Hoare’s Lock and Key), “of which I 
would fain take the command honour- 
ably ; but her old uncle thinks me too 
poor to hold the commission.” 

1309. Navdavrns| Scilicet, apg. Nau- 
phante adds her father’s name to her 
own, just as the Baking-girl in Wasps 
1397 (where see the note) adds the 
names of her father and mother for the 
purpose of giving greater dignity and 
emphasis to her protest. Both names 
are to be taken as derived from vais, 
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Lhat Hyperbotus the worthless, vapid townsman, would a fleet 

Of a hundred lovely galleys lead to Carthage far away.” 

Over every prow there mantled deep resentment and dismay. 
Up and spoke a little galley, yet from man’s pollution free, 

“ Save us! such a scurvy fellow never shall be lord of me. 

Here I'd hefer rot and moulder, and be eaten up of worms.” 

“ Nov Nauphante, Nauson’s daughter, shalt he board on any terms ; 
I, hike you, can feel the insult ; I'm of pine and timber knit. 
Wherefore, if the measure passes, I propose we sail and sit 
Suppliant at the shrine of Theseus, or the Dread Avenging Powers. 


though in the list of names collected 
by Schémann there is but one, Navxpa- 
rovea, So derived. In the next line the 
words mevxns cat €vAovy merely mean 
pine-wood. Itis a case of év dd dvoiv. 
1312. Onoeioy] The ships are, some- 
how or other, to sail to an asylum 
situate not by the seaside, but in the 
very heart of the town; and there, 
somehow or other, to sit as suppliants 
at the inviolable altars. The Theseium, 
which enshrined the bones brought 
by Cimon from Scyrus as those of the 
national hero, was, as is well known, 
an asylum for the poor and distressed ; 
gvétov, as Plutarch calls it, ofkérats kal 
maou Tos Tameworépas kal dededot Kpeit- 
rovas, @S Kal TOU Onwéws mpomrartKoU Tivos 
kat BonOnrixot yevopévov, Kat mpoadexo- 
pevou PiiavOparws tas rev rareworépav 
denoers.—Theseus, chap. 36. So Dio- 
dorus Siculus, after narrating the death 


of Theseus in exile, proceeds of dé ’A@n- 
vaio. petapednOévres Ta TE GOTA peTHVEyKay 
kat tiais ioobéors ériuwnoay avroy, Kal 
Témevos GovAroy éroinoay év rats ’AOnvats 
TO mpocayopevouevoy an’ ékeivov Onoetor, 
iv. 62. But still more venerable was 
the sanctuary of the Sepuvai (or in other 
words the Erinyes) on the side of the 
Hill of Areopagus. In the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus we see these awful beings, 
under the direction of Athene herself, 
proceeding from the Court of Areopagus 
to take possession of their subterranean 
dwelling-place inthe immediate vicinity. 


wepa Te peyye AapTAdav cedrcaoPépwy 
eis Tous évepOe Kal KaTw xOoveds TéTous, 


says the Goddess; and the Attendants, 
escorting them out, sing (I quote Dr. 
Verrall’s version which in both language 
and spirit will convey to an English 
reader the full flavour of the original) : 


Pass to your home, thus augustly estated ; 

Come, O mysterious Maidens, come, Offspring of Night ; 
(And silence all for our sacred song). 
Ages your cavernous portal has waited, 

Come ye with sacrifice offered, with worship and rite: 
(And silence all as we wend along). 
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The cavernous portal is the fissure 
or chasm still visible in the rock of the 
Areopagus. See Hur. El. 1270; Iph. in 
Taur. 968, 969. And the Temple of 
the Semnae erected over the spot was 
the most inviolable asylum for all 
who sought it. And so in Thesm. 224 
Mnesilochus, driven to desperation by 
the cuts inflicted on his cheeks through 
the awkward shaving of Euripides, pro- 
tests that he will flee for refuge eis 76 
TOV TELVOY Oear. 

13138. éeyyaveirai| The same word is 
used of the same Hyperbolus in Wasps 
1007 xovx éyxavetrai o° eLanatay ‘Yrép- 
Bodos. The repetition makesit probable 
that there is an allusion to something 
special in the demagogue’s manner or 
oratory. 

1314. yopis] By himself, without us. 

1316. evpnpety ypn| The Parabasis 
being over, the Sausage-seller re-enters 
alone. Paphlagon is still lying on the 


ground as one dead, whilst his victorious 
rival announces to the Chorus the happy 
transformation of Demus. Delivered 
from the malign influence of the dema- 
cogues, he has again become what he 
was in the heroic times of the Persian 
invasions, the golden age of Hellas and 
of Athens. 

1319. rais moos] By the term vjco, 
as we have already had occasion to 
observe (on 170 supra), we are to under- 
stand the entire Athenian empire out- 
side the coasts of Attica; all parts of 


it, that is to say, to which Athens had 


access only by means of her fleet. ‘The 
extortions practised by the demagogues 
on these unfortunate allies were a blot 
on the fair fame of Athens, and were 
always keenly felt and resented by 
Aristophanes; see for example Wasps 
669-71, Peace 639-47, &c. And now 
the Sausage-seller will put an end to 
these nefarious proceedings, and so will 
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He shall ne er, as our commander, fool it o'er this land of ours. 
If he wants a little voyage, let him launch his sale-trays, those 
Whereupon he sold his lanterns, steering to the kites and crows.” 


O let not a word of ill omen be heard; away with all proof and citation, 

And close for to-day the Law Courts, though they are the joy and delight of our nation. 
At the news which I bring let the theatre ring with Paeans of loud acclamation. 

O Light of the City, O Helper and friend of the islands we guard with our fleets, 
“What news have you got? O tell me for what shall the sacrifice blaze in our streets ? 
Old Demus I’ve stewed till his youth is renewed, and his aspect most charming and nice is. 
O where have you left him, and where is he now, you inventor of wondrous devices ? 
He dwells in the City of ancient renown, which the violet chaplet is wearing. 

O would I could see him! O what is his garb, and what his demeanour and bearing ? 


be, in the truest sense, rats ynoois émi- 
koupos. And by healing all these sores 
and corruptions of the State, he will 
also be a “ Light to holy Athens ” just 
as Asclepius the divine Healer was a 
“Tight to all mankind” péya Bporoior 
déyyos, Plutus 640. 

1320. kuca@pev ayuds 3] Are we to fill 
the streets with the savour and steam of 
burnt-offerings? The phrase, which has 
a sort of Epic flavour, occurs again in 
Birds 1233, Demosthenes against Mei- 
dias 65 (p. 580), &c. 

1321. apewnoas| This is no doubt sug- 
gested by the story of Medea; though 
the reference can hardly be, as the 
Scholiast supposes, to her treatment of 
Aeson, Jason’s father; for in his case, 
it was not the patient she boiled, but 
the drugs wherewith she restored him. 
This is shown even by the lines which 
the Scholiast himself quotes from the 


Nodoroat. She restored him to health and 


As when, for his mess-mates, Miltiades bold and just Aristeides he chose. 


youth, says the poet, ddppaxa woddXd’ 
épovo’ évi xpuoelost A€Bnor. And cf. 
Ovid, Met. vii. 279. The reference is 
rather to her boiling an old ram till 
he became a lamb again in furtherance 
of her designs upon Pelias, Jason’s 
‘“Wicked Uncle.” 


avrov Tov maTépa Kpeouvpynoat Kat Kale- 
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Wioat, Ova Pappaxwr adriv emayyehAopevy 
Toioey véov* Kal Tov mMioTEvoal YapLY KpLOV 
pedicaca Kai kabeyynoaca éroinoey apva' 
ai 0€ misrevoacat Tov TaTépa KpEeoupyovce 
kat kaGéyrovotv.—Apollodorus 1. 9. 27. 
1325, ’Apioreidn . . . MiAriddy| They, 
and Themistocles, were the great figures 
of the most splendid period of Athenian 
history. Isocrates (de Pace 91, p. 174), 
drawing the same distinction as is here 
drawn by Aristophanes between the 
Athenians of the Persian War and their 
successors of the Peloponnesian War, 
SAYS 7) Mey Tolvuy TroALTEia TOTOUT@ BeATioV 
ny Kat Kpeirray n Tére THS VoTEpoy KaTa- 
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kArewvos Anpos évorkel. 
1329 
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ordons Gow mep Apioretdns Kai GeptoroKAys 
kat Midriddys dvdpes dpueivous joa ‘Yrep- 
Bodov kat KXcohavros kat rv viv Snunyo- 
povvrov, 

1326. dvovyyupévor yrddos| We are not 
to suppose that any portals were really 
thrown open. The change of scene 
would be effected by unrolling from 
the revolving pillar, wepiaxros, on the 
one side of the stage to the revolving 
pillar on the other, a representation of 
the Athenian Acropolis; and the dédos 
was really the creaking of the zepiaxro 
while this operation was in progress. 
But the effect, the sudden presentment 
of the Acropolis as the background of 
the scene, was as if the Propylaea had 
been actually thrown open, and dis- 
closed the Acropolis in the rear. I can- 
not understand the objection which 
some have raised that the Propylaea 
here mentioned cannot have been the 
splendid structure of Mnesicles, one of 
the chief architectural glories of Athens, 
on the ground that this structure was 
not erected until long after the days 
of Miltiades and Aristeides. Demus is 
made such as he was in the glorious 


1335 


times of Marathon and Salamis, but he 
is not transported back to those times. 
He is in no sense the Demus of the 
past, he is emphatically the Demus of 
the present and of the future. The 
Propylaea here mentioned are those 
existing at the date of the exhibition 
of the Knights. They are mentioned 
again in Lysistrata 265. 

1329. & rai Aurapai x.r.d.| He-is adopt- 
ing the words of Pindar’s famous eulogy, 
which seems to have commenced as 
follows: ® rat Aurapat Kai toorépavor Kai 
doidtpor, “EAAdOos épecopa, Kdewwat “AOavat. 
In the Acharnians (636-40) he had to 
some extent ridiculed these epithets, 
but they were very dear to Athenian 
hearts ; and it may be that some objec- 
tion had been taken to the manner in 
which he had treated them. Here then 
he sets himself right with his critics, 
and in the full glory of his Choral 
triumph deliberately makes these epi- 
thets his own. And see Clouds 299. 

1330. pdévapyovy] Here the Athenian 
Demus is described as 6 trys ‘“EAAddos 
pévapxos, and three lines below as 6 


Bacireds rav “EXAnver. Of course the 
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But now ye shall see him, for, listen, the bars of the great Propylaea unclose. 
Shout, shout to behold, as the portals unfold, fair Athens in splendour excelling, 
The wondrous, the ancient, the famous in song, where the noble Demus is dwelling ! 
Cuor. O shining old town of the violet crown, O Athens the envied, display 
The Sovereign of Hellas himself to our gaze, the monarch of all we survey. 
S.S. See, see where he stands, no vote in his hands, but the golden cicala his hair in, 
All splendid and fragrant with peace and with myrrh, and the grand old apparel he’s 
wearing ! 
Cuor. Hail, Sovereign of Hellas! with thee we rejoice, right glad to behold thee again 
Enjoying a fate that is worthy the State and the trophy on Marathon’s plain. 
Dermus. O Agoracritus, my dearest friend, 


Athenian empire did not really extend 
over a moiety of the Hellenic peoples ; 
but it is often spoken of in these general 
terms as if it extended over them all. 
Thus, to give only one instance, Demo- 
sthenes (Third Olynthiac 28) says of his 
countrymen that mévre kai rerrapdkovta 
éTn Tov EAAnverv ipEav Exovrwr. 

1331. rerzvyopopav] Demus is seen in 
the background in the old national 
garb with the old national coiffure. 
“It is not long,” says Thucydides (i. 6), 
“since elderly Athenians of the well- 
to-do classes left off wearing linen 
tunics, and having their hair tied up 
in a knot, and fastened with golden 
cicalas, xpvoav terriyov évépoe.” And 
the statement is repeated by many 
authors, and by the Scholiast here. 
See Perizonius and Scheffer on Aelian, 
V. H. iv. 22. And as to the rérr€ see 
the First Additional Note to the Birds, 
pp. 234-7 of that play. 

1332. yorptvdv] These were little shells 
picked up on the sea-beach, which in 
early times were used for voting in the 
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See Wasps 333 


Tpo tav  Wwhpev. 
Oadaoota.—Scholiast. 
and the note there. 

1334. rod Mapadém tporaiov| This line 
is repeated, with a slight variation, in 
Wasps 711; and it may be permissible 
to transcribe here a portion of my note 
there. ‘‘The plains of Marathon were 
covered with memorials of the great 
battle, Pausanias, Attica 32. The 
TROPHY itself was an edifice iéov 
Aevxod, and its remains are still believed 
to exist in a ruin called Pyrgo about 
500 yards north of the great barrow, 
consisting of the foundation of a square 
monument constructed of large blocks 
of marble (Leake’s Demi. 11. 101). That 
trophy was the proudest heirloom of 
Athenian glory. Themistocles (Plu- 
tarch, chap. 3) declared that the thought 
of it would not let him sleep. Ari- 
stophanes refers to it again, and always 
as striking the deepest chord of Athe- 
nian patriotism, Knights 1834, Lysis- 
trata 285.” 

1335. & idrar avdpdyv| Demus now 
comes forward, and the remaining scene 
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consists of a dialogue between him and 
the Sausage-seller, which however inter- 
esting in itself seems somewhat lacking 
in dramatic force and poetical elevation. 
The Chorus take no further part in the 
play. 

1341. e€pacris .. . PtA@| These are the 
blandishments addressed by Paphlagon 
to Demus, supra 732, 773, &c.; and are 
doubtless flowers culled from the oratory 
of Cleon. 

1344. dywpradices Kaxepovtias| This is 
probably a quotation. Literally, the 
words mean you fluttered your wings 


like a bird, and tossed up your horns like 
a bull. The Scholiast says of the first 
word éuerewpifov kai péeya eppdvers, and 
of the second dnAot 76 yavpray. 

1352. xaraptcbopopnaa rovro| To 
spend in salaries and doles the money, 
apyuptov, proposed to be expended in 
building ships of war. A motion to 
distribute the money in salaries and 
the like would be sure of a hearty wel- 
come in an Assembly, a majority of 
whose members would in all probability 
be sharers in such a distribution. The 
6,000 dicasts alone would in time of 
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S.S. Say you so? 


Why if you knew the sort of man you were, 
And what you did, you’d reckon me a god. 
Demus. What was I like? What did Ido? Inform me. 


S.S. 


First, if a speaker in the Assembly said 


O Demus, I’m your lover, I atone 

Care for you, scheme for you, tend and love you well, 

I say if any one began like that 

You clapped your wings and tossed your horns. Dzmus. What, I? 


8.8. 


Then in return he cheated you and left. 


Demus. O did they treat me so, and I not know it! 


8.5. 


Because, by Zeus, your ears would open wide 


And close again, like any parasol. 
Demus. Had I so old and witless grown as that ? 


S.8. 


And if, by Zeus, two orators proposed, 


One to build ships of war, one to increase 

Official salaries, the salary man 

Would beat the ships-of-war man in a canter. 
Hallo! why hang your head and shift your ground ? 


war, when so many of the younger 
citizens were absent on duty, invariably 
outnumber all the other Athenians 
assembled in the Pnyx. And from such 
passages as 256, 800 supra, and 1359 
infra we may infer that there was some- 
times considerable difficulty in pro- 
viding their daily psoOés. And of course 
there were innumerable other persons 
in Athens receiving money from the 
State, the guynyopo, the éripednrat and 
the like; Boeckh’s Public Economy 
ii. 11-16. The Scholiast explains xara- 
pic bopopioat by eis pc Ody dvaddoa, pro boy 
diSdvae ev tH exxAnoia kal rots Sukacrnpiots, 
roy OtkaoTiKOY Kat exkAnotactiKov, but 


there was no pucdbs exkdAnotaorixds during 
the Peloponnesian War. 

1354. otros, ri ximres;| The same 
question is, in Thesm. 930, addressed 
to another culprit hanging down his 
head for shame. The expression kdrw 
kunreey is frequently employed by St. 
Chrysostom to denote shame and con- 
fusion. The foolish virgins, he says 
(Hom. 78 in Matth. 752 E) «arascyur- 
Again, 
ovK avdaykn Kato KumTew Kal aicxivver Oa ; 
he asks (Hom. 26 in Rom. 717 FE). And 
again (Hom. 2 in Tim. ii. 670 B) ot 
orevacers, ovde Kdmrets TO oTNOos, OVSE KATw 


Cal f 
Geiaat dvex@povy kaT@ KUTTOVTAL. 


KUImTELS. 
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AHMOS. aicydtvopai to tats mporepov dpaprtiass. 


AA. 


3 nn ? 
GN of oe TAadT EEnTaTOV. 


ITITIEIS 


7 1355 


aA’ ov od TobTwY aiTLos, pH PpovTions, 
~ > oO lA 
viv 0 av dpadcor: 


édy tis eitrn Bwpoddyos ~vvfyopos, 


3 


ef wn) KaTayvdceobe TavTHy Thy Oikny, . 


ovK tori tpiv Tois Stkacrais aAgira, 


1360 


rovrov Tt dpdoes, ele, TOV EvvHyopov ; 
AHMOS. dpas peréwpov és 76 Bdpabpov éuBara, 

éx Tod Adpuyyos éexxpepdoas “TzrépBodor. 
AA. oui pév dpOas Kai dpovipws dn Eyes: 


7a 0 adda, hép’ tbo, wes woALTEvcEL Hpdoov. 


1365 . 


AHMO®S. mpérov péy oréca vais eXatbvovely paxpas, 
7 A 4 3 ? 3 a 
Katayopévors Tov pucOdv arrodacw vTEA7. 


AA. oAdois y’ diroAdiorols muyiototy éxapiow. 


1359. odk gory vpiv] Mitchell cites 
the commencement of [the extant por- 
tion of] Lysias against Epicrates: woh- 
AdKis HKovoaTE TovT@Y AEyOvTwY, Ordre 
Bovrowrd riva adixws Gmodéoat, Ort et pay 
karan pueicbe Gv avrot Kehevovoty viro- 
Acie: tuas 7 ptoOohopd. So that the 
Sausage-seller is aiming at a very real, 
and not a merely imaginary, evil. 

1362. Bdapapov| This pit or chasm at 
Athens into which the corpses of 
criminals were thrown is frequently 
mentioned in these Comedies. See 
Clouds 1450; Frogs 574; Plutus 431, 
1109. It may be that a weight was 
attached to the body to ensure its 
reaching the bottom in spite of all inter- 
vening obstacles. And Demus proposes 
in the present case to make use, for 
that weight, of the demagogue Hyper- 
bolus, probably merely with a view of 


getting rid of two undesirable citizens 
at once. 

1366. vais paxpds| Ships ofwar. mode 
plas. ras rpinpes d€ dyno. ra d€ orpoy- 
yika mola oprnyd elow.—Scholiast. 
Hitherto it has been the Sausage-seller 
who suggests the various topics to be 
considered; but now Demus is himself 
called upon to declare what in his 
judgement are the most necessary re- 


forms. The first thought of Demus is 
for his sailors; the second for his 
soldiers. 


1367. tov peoOdv drodaaw ’vredy| I will 
pay them their full wages; meaning “I 
will make up their pay to its full 
amount. by discharging all arrears.” 
We may, I think, infer from the state- 
ments in Thue. viii. 45, that although 
the pay of a sailor in an Athenian 
trireme on active service was a drachma 
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Demvs. I am ashamed of all my former faults. 


SS.) 


You're not to blame; pray don’t imagine that. 


*T was they who tricked you so. But answer this ; 

If any scurvy advocate should say, 

Now please remember, justices, ye U have 

No barley, if the prisoner gets off free, 

How would you treat that scurvy advocate ? 
Demus. I'd tie Hyperbolus about his neck, 

And hurl him down into the Deadman’s Pit. 


S.8.. 


Why now you are speaking’ sensibly and well. 


How else, in public business, will you act ? 
- Demus. First, when the sailors from my ships of war 
| Come home, I’ll pay them all arrears in full. 


S.S. 


a day (Thue. iii. 17), he did not receive 
the entire drachma at once. He was 
paid only half (three obols) at the time, 
the other half being retained by the 
State until the completion of the voyage. 
For this retention two reasons are 
given: (1) because, if the sailor re- 
ceived the whole drachma at once, he 
might be tempted to indulge in dissi- 
pation which would unfit him for his 
duties; and (2) because a sailor would 
be less likely to desert, if he knew that 
by so doing he would forfeit the re- 
tained moiety of his pay, rov mpocodedd- 
pevoy puoOdy, as Thucydides calls it, 


meaning the pay still due to him over 


and above the moiety already received. 
It was by analogy to this Athenian 
custom that Alcibiades, having per- 
suaded Tissaphernes to reduce the pay 
of the Peloponnesian sailors from a 
drachma to three obols a day, excused 


For that, full many a well-worn rump will bless you. 


the reduction to the sailors by declaring 
that Tissaphernes could not afford to 
pay more out of his private resources, 
but that when supplies came down from 
the Great King évredn airois dmodacew 
Tov po Ody, meaning, I suppose, that they 
would then receive the other three obols. 
Thucydides is using the identical words 
of Aristophanes in exactly the same 
sense. Nothing is more probable than 
that sailors returning from an expe- 
dition would experience great difficulty 
and delay in obtaining the deferred 
moiety of their pay, see supra 1078, 
and Demus therefore promises that 
henceforth it shall be paid them im- 
mediately on their putting in to port, 
xatayopevos. This is not the usual inter- 
pretation either of the present passage 
or of the chapter in Thucydides; but 
the usual interpretation is by universal 
consent unsatisfactory. 
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INWEIS 


AHMOS®S,. érecé’ émdirns évredels ev katadsyo 


ovdels KaTa omovdas peTeyypadycerat, 


1370 


GAN’ Gomwep Hv TS mpSrov eyyeyparwerau. 


3 


AA. 


Tobr edake Tov Topmraka Tov KAewvipov. 


AHMOS®. odd” dyopdce vy’ dyévetos ovdels év dyopé. 


AA. 


N 7 . ? > o~ ? 
AHMO®. 7é& petpdxia tavri Aéyo, rav 76 pipe, 


a 


mod Onra Kreobévns dyopdoe Kal Srpdrov ; 


1375 


~ XN - 
& oTrwpvAetrar Toad! Kabypeva: 


cohés y 6 Paiat, defids 7 ovK aréOave. 


eer reer 


1369. ev xaradéyo] In the muster-roll. 
When troops were to be dispatched on 
an expedition, a muster-roll of those 
who were to take part in it was drawn 
up and affixed to the Statues of the 
Eponymi. See the Antepirrhema of the 
Peace, lines 1179-84. The names should 
have been taken in due rotation from 
the general list of persons qualified to 
serve as hoplites. But in making up 
the muster-rolls irregularities would 
frequently take place. Men who wished 
to get off the expedition would contrive 
by bribery or party interest (kara orov- 
das) to have their names omitted from 
the muster-roll; and it followed that 
other names were placed on the roll 
which ought not to have been there. 
This is the burden of the complaint 
made by the Farmers in the Peace ubi 
supra; and Demus promises to put a 
stop to this irregular tampering with 
the muster-rolls. The word karadoyos 
is sometimes applied to the general list 
(Polity of Athens, chap. 25); butit more 
frequently, as here, means the muster- 
roll for a particular expedition. See 
Acharnians 1065. Thus in the year 
455 B.c. Tolmides, being commissioned 


to sail round the Peloponnese with 1,000 


hoplites, and wishing to take a larger 
force, went round to the young and 
strong citizens, and said to each that he 
was about to enrol him, xaraheyew adrov, 
for the expedition, and that it would be 
a nobler thing for him to offer himself 
as a volunteer than to go under com- 
pulsion Osa dy xarddoyov. Thus he 
obtained 3,000 volunteers and xarédefev 
€k ray adwpv the authorized 1,000 (Diod. 
Sic. xi. 84) and started with 4,000 
hoplites on the expedition briefly men- 
tioned by Thucydides 1. 108. So Meton, 
we are told, finding himself eis rot 
xatadoyov for the Sicilian expedition, 
feigned himself mad, and so got off, 
Aelian, V. H. xiii. 12. The Scholiast 
here says ev 7@ karaddy@, €v rots mivagu, 
ep av évéypadoy trav ekaTparevopevay Th 
ovopata. ekudodrro yap katddoyo.. There 
was probably a separate list for each 
tribe. See too Lucian’s Timon 51. 
1372. KXeovvpov] This retort of the 
Sausage-seller shows that Cleonymus, 
though not yet known as a pivaomts (for 
the battle of Delium was not yet fought), 
must have been already recognized as a 
man who preferred to be first at a feast 
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Demvus. Next, when. a hoplite’s placed in any list, 
There shall he stay, and not for love or money 
Shall he be shifted to some other list. © 


SS. 


That bit the shield-strap of Cleonymus. 


Demus. No beardless boy shall haunt the agora now. 


S.8. 


That’s rough on Straton and on Cleisthenes. 


Demus. I mean those striplings in the perfume-mart, 
Who sit them down and chatter stuff like this, 
Sharp fellow, Phaeax ; wonderful defence ; 


and last at a fray: who would have 
chosen, in the language of Acharnians 
1144-6, rather to feast in the company 
of Dicaeopolis than to fight in the com- 
pany of Lamachus. As to mépmag see 
849 supra. 

1373. dyopdcet] “Ev dyopa Siarpivver.— 
Scholiast. 

1374. KAewOévns . . . Srpdrov] These 
two effeminate shavelings have already 
been bracketed together in the Achar- 
nians, where they are supposed to be 
passing off as two Persian eunuchs, 
Ach. 118, 122. And in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, where Cleisthenes 1s one of 
the dramatis personae, attention 1s more 
than once drawn to the smooth beard- 
lessness of his face, Thesm. 235, 575, 
583. However, Demus explains that he 
is referring not to effeminates like these, 
but to mere beardless boys. 

1375. ev ro pvpo] In the perfume- 
market. 
modelo, amd TOY TadOUpLEVOY TOUS TETOUS 
kadodvres.—Scholiast. The character 
of these empty-headed young fops is 
indicated by the special wares amongst 
which they are accustomed to lounge. 
Their affectations are displayed by their 

K, 


gy 9 a 3: A ~~ ? 
outws ATTLK@S, AYTL TOU EV PUpO- 


O 


language in the lines which follow. 

1377. @aiaE] Phaeax, though little 
noticed in history (Thuc. v. 4, 5), was 
becoming at this time a person of con- 
siderableimportance. When Alcibiades 
first entered the political arena, his 
chief rivals, we are told, were Nicias 
and Phaeax. And some say that it was 
with Phaeax—though more that it was 
with Nicias—that he combined for the 
purpose of diverting the proposed vote of 
ostracism from themselves to Hyperbolus 
(Plutarch, Alcibiades 13). It appears 
from the present passage that he was at 
one time arraigned upon some capital 
charge against which he successfully 
defended himself. But the judgement 
of these beardless critics upon his oratory 
is not confirmed by the verdict of anti- 
quity. Plutarch, ubi supra, describes 
him as a brilliant and plausible conver- 
sationalist rather than an orator capable 
of swaying the assembled people; and 
quotes a line of Eupolis in which he is 
spoken of as a man 


Aadely dpiotos, advvaTwraros AEeyev. 


The young gentlemen whom Demus 
promises to send to employments more 
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TUVEPKTLKOS ‘yap EoTL Kal TEpavTLKos, 


> % ‘ N \ \ 
KQL YV@LOTUTLKOS Kal TADNS KAL KPOVTTLKOS 


a > oo» ~ “a 
Katadnntikos T &piota Tod OopuyRyrikod, 


AA. 


1380 


OUKOUY KATAOAKTVALKOS OV TOD AGANTLKOD 5 


AHMOS. pa AL, GAN dvaykdow Kuvnyerety eyo 


TovTous dravTas, Tavoapevous Wydiopatov. 


AA. 


A HQ 3 2 A 2 V4 
Kat aid evopyny, ds meptoioet TOvdE col: 


BA 3 a) 7 N Q J 4 
EXE VU ETL TOUVTOLS TOUTOVL TOY oxAadlar, 


1385 


v i ~ 3 ? s 
Kav tou dokn oot, ToUTOY 6kAaOiav Troiel. 
AHMOS. paxdpuos és raépyaia 6} Kabiorapat. 





suited to their age, affectedly describe 
him by a number of epithets mostly 
ending in -txés, doubtless a fashion of 
the day. The language of affectation is 
seldom perspicuous, and several of the 
terms here employed admit of more 
than one interpretation, but the general 
sense of the passage appears to be as 
follows. A smart fellow is Phaeax, and 
cleverly he escaped the death-sentence... 
For indeed he is logical (cvvepkxrixés, from 
cuvépyo, to piece together, to fit one argu- 
ment to another. ovveipey tovs Adyous 
kat ovytiOérat, Scholiast), and goes right 
through to his conclusion (mwepavtixos), and 
clever he is at coining phrases (yveporu- 
atkos, Thesm. 99), and lucid, and forcible 
(kpovotikos), and first-rate in repressing 
(xaradnmrikos) noise and tumult (rov @opu- 
Bnrixod). Forms of this kind are found 
in many writers. Mitchell refers to 
the Sophistes and Politicus of Plato; to 
Xenophon (Mem. iii. 1. 6), Isocrates 
(against Nicocles 31, 32, Evagoras 54), 
Lucian (Demosth. Encom. 32, who speaks 
of the orator’s cuvaxrixoy kat xpovotekdv), 
and other writers. To these I will only 


add Wasps 1209 and Diog. Laert. (Plato 
ili. 49 and Pyrrho ix. 69). 

1381. xaradaxrvAicés| The Sausage- 
seller retorts in the same vein; but 
whilst the language censured by Demus 
is merely intended to express the admira- 
tion entertained for the orator, the 
language of the Sausage-seller is in- 
tentionally coarse and indecorous: xara- 
SaxtvAioat is equivalent to okipadioar, 
which is explained by the Scholiast on 
Peace 549 to mean kupiws rov SdxtrvdAoy 
eis Tov mpwKTov tov dpvéov Barely, ov 
pdvoy S€ rovto, adda kat dray BovdAdpevor 
eduBpioa tivd toy pécoy Sdxrvdoy evtei- 
vorres kal Tovs Aowrovs ovvayorres SeiEwour 
air@. It therefore means to prod or 
poke any one indecorously or (perhaps). . 
derisively. But my translation is a mere 
makeshift. 

1382. xuynyerew] For hunting, he 
means, will exercise a healthy and 
strengthening influence over both their 
bodies and their minds, making them, 
on the one hand, upright and sober 
citizens, and on the other, better able to 
cope with the perils and adventures ot 
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Coercive speaker ; most conclusive speaker ; 
Effective ; argumentative ; wersive ; 
Superlative against the combatove. 


8.8. 


You’re quite derisive of these talkatives. 


Demus. I’ll make them all give up their polities, 
And go a-hunting with their hounds instead. 


8.5. 


Then on these terms accept this folding-stool ; 


And here’s a boy to carry it behind you. 


No eunuch he! 


Demvus. O, I shall be once more 


A happy Demus as in days gone by. 





war. aeAncovra yap, as Xenophon says 
(De Venatione xii. 1), of émiOvpnoarres 
rourov TOU épyouv moAAd. dvyieidy Te yap 
Trois Twpact TapacKEevacovct, Kat 6pay Kat 
adxove padrdoy, ynpdoxev dé frrov’ ra Oe 
mpos Tov mo\epov padiora vradever. And 
a little below cappovds re yap moved Kal 
Sixaiouvs. See the whole of that and 
the succeeding chapter. Such are the 
reforms which Demus proposes to intro- 
duce. And it will be observed that no 
one of them has the slightest bearing 
upon party politics. Aristophanes was 
in no sense a political partisan; he 
merely aimed at the removal of abuses 
which would be recognized and deplored 
by all honest citizens. 

1384. roy dxdadiav] Scil. didpoy, a 
folding-stool. oxdadias 6 ovykexhaopévos 
dippos, Kat wore pev evrervdpevos, more Oe 
ovoteAAcpevos.—Scholiast. Opdvos wruxros 
(folding), didpos ramewwos Sy ot axddovOar 
épovrat rois eis ras ayopas eftovet mov- 
giois. kat memoinrat rovvopa mapa TO 
oxrao Oa.— Hesychius, s.v. And this like 
the wearing of the golden cicala (supra 
1331) was a return to the olden fashions 


of the Marathonian period. See the 
passage of Heracleides Ponticus cited 
by Athenaeus (xii. 5) and, without 
mentioning his name, by Aelian, V. H. 
iv. 22, “H ’A@nvaiwy mods, ews érpuda, 
peylotn TE Hy, kal peyadoWuxordrovs eT pepev 
dydpas. ddoupyi pev yap Hprrioxorro iparia, 
motkinous & tréduvoy xitdvas* KopupBovs 0 
dvadovpevo. Tay Tptx@y, xpvoovs TérTLyaS 
mept TO péTwmoy kal Tas Képas epdpovr* 
oxAadlas te avrois Sidpous ehepoy ot waives, 
iva py KabiCotey os Ervyev. kal ovTOL Roay 
of ToLovToL, of THY év Mapabavt wknoayres 
paxnv, Kat povor thy ths “Actas dmraons 
Stvapwy xetpoodpevor. And this is con- 
firmed by the reply of Demus, pakdpros 
és rapxaia 51 xadicrapa. And the boy is 
not to be a eunuch, as in Barbarian 
Courts; eed) mapa rois BapBapos ona- 
Swves, says the Scholiast, oiros évépyny 
didoce. 

1386. rotrov] The boy himself. You 
can make him your camp-stool if you 
please. Probably, as the Scholiast says, 
there 1s kaxépdardéy rt in the words; but 
we may well be content with their literal 
meaning. 
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AA. ¢ioes y, émeiddv Tas Tpiaxovrovrioas 


> af Srovéat TAX. 


\ ~ a9 
omovoas Tapad® cot. deip i 
AHMOS, & Zeb modutipn?, os kadal mpos Tav Ocdv, 

EECOTLY AUT@Y KATATPLAKOVTOUTICAL ; 


AA. ov yap 6 TadAayar 


dméxpurre TavTas evdov, iva od py AdBors ; 


1390 
Tes éhaBes avTas éredv ; 


“ > > 7 2 > 3 N b \ 
vov ovv e€y® cot Tapadidwp’ els TOvS aypovs 


avTas (évat NaPovra. 


AHMOS. rov 6 Tladdayéive, 


1395 - 


a a >» Sf wy? Of ? Va 
Os Tadr edpacey, eth O TL TOLNTELS KAKO. 
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obdev péy GAN i} tiv euhy Ee réyvny 


émi Tais mUAaLS GAAavYTOT@AHTEL povos, 


TX KUVELA [LLyVDS ToOlS GveloLs TPayLacLY, 


7 ~ , : , 
peOverv Te Tals Wopvatot AodophaeTat, 


1400 


“A ? 
Kak TOv Badaveiwy mrierat TO AOUTPLOV. 


AHMOS. «ct y’ éwevénoas obiép éotiv duos, 
mopvaict Kat Badavedor SiaxeKpayéevat, 


f 9 3» \ ? ) X a aA 
KGL GO QVTL TOUT@Y ES TO TPUTAVELOY KAA® 


3 > a 5 
és Tv Edpav O, iv Exeivos nv 6 happakés. 


1405 


ov O€ TavTnvt AaBaov THv Barpaxida: 


1388. rpaxovrovridas|A truce for thirty 
years was the utmost which Aristo- 
phanes could hope for in the Acharnians 
(lines 194-9) and is the utmost which 
he can hope for now. But the Peace 
of Nicias, concluded three years later, 
went beyond his fondest hopes. It was 
a truce for no less than fifty years which, 
had it not been broken, would have 
covered the entire remainder of the 
poet’s life. The Scholiast appears to 
think that thirty persons, dressed up to 
represent Szvovdai, now make their 
appearance on the stage, but this is, 
of course, incredible. Probably only 


one or two came forward, as a sample 
of the whole. But all are supposed to 
be visible to Demus, though invisible to 
the audience. 

1395. dméxpurre| He means that, but 
for the violent opposition of Cleon, the 
Athenians would long before this have 
been in the enjoyment ofa thirty years’ 
Peace. 

1394. «is rods dypovs| For this, to the 
mind of Aristophanes, was always the 
culmination of the blessings of Peace, 
the return to their farms and country 
homes. For above all other Hellenic 
peoples, the Athenians loved, and were 
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Thirty-year treaties. 
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I think you'll think so when you get the sweet 
Treaties dear, come here. 


Demus. Worshipful Zeus! how beautiful they are. 
Wouldn’t I like to solemnize them all. 


Whence got you these ? 


S.S. Why, had not Paphlagon 


Bottled them up that you might never see them ? 
Now then I freely give you them to take 


Back to your farms, with you. 


Demus. But Paphlagon - 


Who wrought all this, how will you punish hem ? 


SS. 


Not much: this only: he shall ply my trade, 


Sole sausage-seller at the City gates. 

‘There let him dogs’-meat mix with asses’ flesh, 

There let him, tipsy, with the harlots wrangle, 
: And drink the filthy scouring of the bath. 

Demus. A happy thought ; and very fit he is 

To brawl with harlots and with bathmen there. 

But you I ask to dinner in the Hall, 

To take the place that scullion held before. 

Put on this frog-green robe and follow me. 


' accustomed to, rural scenes and a 
country life, Thuc. 11. 14-16. 

1403. dcaxexpayévat] To bawl in rivalry 
with; to scream one against the other. 
See Birds 307 and the Commentary 
there. 


1405. dappakds| Pappaxds and xdOapza, © 


originally words of good and wholesome 
import, became terms of the strongest 
abuse from their connexion with the 
two miserable human beings who were 
sacrificed every year at Athens as scape- 
goats for the purification of the city. 
These would always be the vilest of man- 
kind; and hence to say that a man was 


a dappaxds would imply that he too 
was amongst the most degraded of out- 
casts. The word dappakés is again used 
in this sense in Frogs 733, and the word 
kaOappa in Plutus 454, where see the 
notes. Aeschines in his speech against 
Ctesiphon 212 (p. 84) applies the descrip- 
tion kddappa to Demosthenes himself. 
1406. Barpaxida] Green robe. The 
colouring of a frog’s skin varies, but is 
generally a sort of yellowish green. In 
our common frog the yellow predomi- 
nates, but the edible frog and the tree- 
frog (very common in Attica, Dodwell 11. 
44) are almost entirely green. We may 
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infer from this passage, as Casaubon 
observes, that there was a regulation 
robe, of a green colour, required to be 
worn by the guests at the Prytaneian 
dinners. 

1408. of Eévo.] For the play was pro- 
duced at the Lenaean festival at which 


strangers were not present. They must 
carry him out of the Theatre, éxpepera, 
before the strangers (that is the Allies, 
cf. Peace 644) can behold the disgrace 
of their oppressor. And now theatrical 
supernumeraries make their appearance 
on the stage, and proceed to carry out 
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Whilst him they carry out to ply his trade, 
That so the strangers, whom he wronged, may see him. 


the prostrate form of Paphlagon; aipé- 
pevos exeperat 6 Kréov, as the Scholiast 
says. And so the Comedy ends. Every 
other extant Comedy concludes with 
some lyrical lines or line, generally 
spoken or sung by the Chorus as they 


move out of the orchestra; but the 
ignominious exit of Paphlagon is in the 
nature of a funereal procession, and is 
not to be enlivened by any poetical 
accompaniment. 


APPENDIX 


OF VARIOUS READINGS 


We are told by Professor John Wiliams White in the admirable 
articles on “the Manuscripts of Aristophanes” which he contributed to 
the first volume of “ Classical Philology ”’ that the “ Knights” occurs 
in twenty-eight existing MSS. But of these only the seventeen men- 
tioned in the following list appear to have been yet collated. The 
readings of the MSS. marked with an asterisk are to be found m the 
Zacher-Velsen edition. 


*h. The Ravenna MS. 
*V, The first Venetian (No. 474, St. Mark’s Library, Venice). 


(I have the facsimiles of both these MSS., and am responsible for the 
presentation of their readings in this Appendix.) 


*P, The first Parisian (No. 2712, National Library, Paris). 
Pi. ‘The second Parisian (No. 2715). 
P?, The third Parisian (No. 2717). 


(These are the MSS. on which Brunck’s edition was founded.) 


V2, The third Venetian (No. 475, St. Mark’s Library, Venice). 
*T, The Vaticano-Palatine MS. (Pal. No. 128, in the Vatican 
Library). 
*I?, The Vatican MS. (No. 1294, in the Vatican Library). 
*F, The first Florentine (No. 81. 15, Laurentian Library). 
*EI, ‘The second Florentine (No. 31. 16). 
H?, The third Florentine (No. 31. 13). 
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*F°, The sixth Florentine (No. 2779, Bibl. Abbat). 
F8, The ninth Florentine (No. 31, Laurentian Library ?). 
*M. The first Milanese (L. 39, St. Ambrose Library). 
M?, The third Milanese (D. 64). 
M?. The fourth Milanese (LL. 41). 
Pé, The seventh Parisian (No. 2716, National Library, Paris). 


Several of these MSS. however do not give the Play in its entirety. 
I’ contains only the first 270 lines, and M® only the first 544 lines, of 
the Knights. 


All the printed editions included in the list given in the Appendix to 
the Acharnians antecedent to Elmsley’s edition of that Play contain the 
Knights as well. The subsequent editions in my possession are as 
follows :— 


(20) Bekker. London, 1829. 

(21) Bothe’s first edition. Leipsic, 1829. 
(22) Dindorf. Oxford, 1835. 

(23) Mitchell's Knights. London, 1836. 
(24) Weise. Leipsic, 1842. 

(25) Bothe’s second edition. Leipsic, 1845. 
(26) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857 (reprinted 1888). 
(27) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 

(28) Holden. London, 1868. 

(29) Velsen’s Knights. Leipsic, 1869. 

(30) Green’s Knights, London, 1870. 

(31) Kock’s Knights, Berlin, 1882. 

(32) Velsen’s Knights, re-edited by Zacher. Leipsic, 1887. 
(33) Merry’s Knights. Oxford, 1887. 

(84) Blaydes. Halle, 1892. 

(35) Hall and Geldart. Oxford, 1900. 

(386) Van Leeuwen. Leyden, 1900. 

(37) Neil. Cambridge, 1901. 
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The readings in Mitchell’s edition of five Plays—-the Acharnians, 
the Knights, the Clouds, the Wasps, and the Frogs—are not given in 
the Appendices to those Plays, his text being that of Dindorf, taken 
either from the Oxford, or an earlier German, edition. 

Some of the complete editions, such as Bothe’s first, and those of 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen, were originally published in parts, so that 
the different Plays bear different dates. 

Recent editors of these Comedies concur in numbering the lines as 


they are numbered in the text of Brunck’s edition. 


Owing to this 


convenient practice, references to Aristophanes have acquired a fixity 


and uniformity which are wanting in references to Pindar and the Attic 


Tragedians. 


1. The name Anpogdévns is prefixed 
to the first speech and the name Nuxias 
to the second, by all the MSS., by the 
Scholiast, and by all editors down to 
and including Bergk, with the single 
exception of Weise. Dindorf however 
had pointed out that the language of 
one of the Arguments, and a scholium 
on line 1, appeared inconsistent with 
the use, in the text, of the actual names; 
and Weise therefore substituted olkérys 
A and oikxérns B. Weise is followed by 
Meineke and all subsequent editors 
except Green, Merry, Hall and Geldart, 
Zacher, and Van Leeuwen. Van Leeu- 
wen indeed gives both the name and 
the description; and as he attributes 
the first speech to Nicias, with him 
Nicias is ofkérys A and Demosthenes 
oixéerns B. All editions except Frischlin, 
before Portus, following F., prefix to the 
first speech Anpoobévns mpodoyitea. My 
own reasons for retaining the actual 


names will be found in the Introduction 
to the Play. 

5. rois oikérats MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
tous oixeras R. Invernizzi, Bekker. 

8. detpd vuy MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
dedpo O7 R. Invernizzi, Bekker, Bergk, 
recentiores, except Green and Blaydes. 
We have devpo 57, dedpo 67, in a love- 
song, Hecl. 952, 960; but the 6) seems 
out of place here. In passages like the 
present we always find dedpé vuv, Clouds 
91, Lys. 930, Thesm. 279, Frogs 1368. 

13. A€ye ov. AH. od pev ody por dé€ye 
MSS. vulgo. Beer’s unlucky alteration, 
as to which see the Commentary on this 
passage, is adopted by Meineke and all 
subsequent editors except Green and 
Neil. 

14. iva py paxopa R. I. Suidas and 
all printed editions except as hereafter 
mentioned. tva col yy payopna V. and 
the MSS. generally. wa po. payopat 


Cratander, Zanetti, Farreus. wa oor 
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paxwpa Bothe. Bergk suggests iva py- 
Xavepat. 

18. xopeupimixds R. V., the MSS. 
generally, Suidas, Bentley, Kuster (in 
notes), Brunck, recentiores. xopwevpem- 
duds M. all editions before Brunck. 
Various transpositions of these lines 
have been proposed ; but there is really 
no serious objection to the MS. arrange- 
ment, which J have therefore retained. 

20. Owing, I suppose, to a misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the word 
Euveyes in the following line, some 
scholars have amused themselves by 
inventing an imaginary line to be intro- 
duced between 20 and 21. Velsen sug- 
gests NI. Aéye viv podto. AH. pdrdo. 
AH. mao. Zacher 
NI. Aéye 6) potw. AH. porto. NI. éraye 
voy pev. AH. pev. NI. ed. And Miiller- 
Striibing NI. Aéye viv poo. AH. pore. 
NI. pera tovro, pev. AH. pode | per. 
NI. viv portopey k.7.A. But of course 
this is mere trifling. The text is per- 
fect. It was witty, and necessary, to 
divide the atvrouodGpev into two parts. 
It would have been tedious, and un- 
necessary, to divide it into three. 

25. xarerdyov R. P, FS, I. I. vulgo. 
kareradov V. F. Bergk. And M. had 
originally xareradwy which has been 
corrected into xaterdywv. Hnger sug- 
gested xdr’ émdyov, and this is approved 
by Meineke (V. A.) and adopted by 
Kock, Merry, and all subsequent editors. 
But it seems to be manifestly wrong. 
In the first place we should expect kd?’ 
erayov to be followed by another im- 
perative ; and this, I presume, is the 
reason why Kock prints the speech as 
unfinished, and Zacher would change 
In the next place, 


NI. eémides 7d per. 


qukvoy into mikvov. 
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mporov in the preceding line refers to 
podoper, and is fully satisfied by the 
eira 8 atré which follows; and it seems 
impossible, after that, to introduce 
another eira referring back to the long- 
passed arpéya. 

26. nv. All editions before Brunck 
wrote this jv, connecting it with the 
ovy 76u; of the next line, Was it not 
pleasant to the taste? Brunck altered 
it to jv, en! see there! and all subse- 
quent editors have followed him. 

29. dépua Sehopévwv. Between these 
words the MSS., as a rule, insert ray, 
and so all editions before Brunck. 
Bentley recommended the omission of 
rév, and this is done by Bekker and 
almost all subsequent editors. Some 
however made the line scan by shuffling 
the words. ro dépp’ 6ru) P. Brunck and 
Invernizzi. Bothe, on the other hand, 
in his second edition, and Blaydes trans- 
pose ray Sehopevey and drépyera, whilst 
Herwerden (V. A.) would place ray 
dehopévor at the commencement of the 
line. 

31. rov R. Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. moe all other MSS. and 
editions. 

32. Bperetéras. This, in my judge- 
ment, is the correct reading; and it is 
gratifying to find, from Neil’s recent 
edition of the Play, that both the late 
W. G. Clark and himself had arrived 
at the same conclusion. Bperréras V. 
V*. M®. and (as corrected) M. F. and 
P*’. I give V.’s reading from Velsen’s 
transcript, for I am not quite sure of 
it myself. This reading, however un- 
metrical, unquestionably points to a 
prolongation of the disyllable fpéras, 
which is confirmed by the Schohast’s 
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remark, €v rapodky waive. Marco Musuro 
in the Editio Princeps wrote Bperérras, 
and so all editions, except Junta and 
Gormont, before Brunck; and Bothe 
and Weise afterwards; but Spereréras 
is far lighter and more Aristophanic, 
and may indeed be compared with the 
Bpexexexeé of the Frogs. The other 
readings are as follows. Bpéras; rotov 
Boeras; P'. I', Brunck and Invernizzi. 
Bpéras alone (contra metirwm) the other 
MSS., Junta, Gormont, Bekker, and 
(with a lacuna marked) all subsequent 
editors, including Neil, not herein other- 
wise mentioned. Kock suggested zotopy 
Bpéras avy ; which is adopted by Merry 
and Van Leeuwen. Meineke reads 
motov Bpéras; mép’. Dobree suggested @ 
rav, which is adopted by Blaydes. Din- 
dorf proposed sotov Bpéras rpés; There 
are numerous other conjectures, indeed 
Blaydes alone offers seven, which it is 
unnecessary to repeat. Had I not been 
perfectly satisfied with Bpereréras, I 
should have suggested motov Bpéras mpoc- 
wréov; Hyer yap Oeovs; (cf. Aesch. Eum. 
233 mpdcep... Bpéras td ody, Ged) 
though I should be sorry to lose the in- 
credulous éredv.—nyet V. and all printed 
editions. myn R. and the MSS. gener- 
ally.—ydp V., the MSS. generally, and 
all printed editions. od R. 

4, otk eixédrws; The severance of 
these two words from the rest of the 
line, and the addition of the note of 
interrogation, are Bergler’s happy 
thought which, though ignored by 
Brunck and some others, is unhesitat- 
ingly accepted by Dindorf and all sub- 
sequent editors except Bothe. Pre- 
viously the entire line had been taken 
as One sentence; because I am hated by 
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the Gods without reasonable cause. It is 
obvious that the last three words are 
out of place. 

35. GAN érépa mor oxentéov. These 
words, given to Nicias by the MSS. and 
early editions, were rightly restored to 
Demosthenes by Hermann and Elmsley 
(at Ach. 828), who are followed by Bothe, 
Bergk, and practically all subsequent 
editors. But nobody has adopted Elms- 
ley’s further proposal, for «d mpooBiGa- 
Ces p to read ov mpooBiBalers p?.—ror 
R. V. P!. P?. M.I.U., all editions before 
Dindorf; and Bothe and Weise after- 
wards. ay P. F. F. FP. Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores, 

42. auxvirns R. V. V2. P. PS. FLD M8, 
and (originally) F. FE’. vulgo. avukirns 
M. I'. and (as corrected) F. F°. and 
several of the old editions. 

49. kookvAparios dxpotot MSS. vulgo. 
These words seem perfectly right, but 
several attempts have been made to 
alter them. For xooxvAparios Herwer- 
den (V. A.) would read zrokiApariots, so 
ignoring the allusion to Cleon’s trade. 
For dxpoiot Helbig would read caGpoion 
and Kock camrpoicr. Suidas, quoting the 
line, gives kookvApartioss tio, and Bentley 
thought that riot might stand for arrow. 

51. év@ov MSS. and all editions before 
Dindorf, rightly; évéod Dindorf and 
(except Weise and Bothe) all subsequent 
editors, wrongly. See Appendix to 
Frogs 483. 

55. é€v IlvAm MSS. vulgo. C.F. Her- 
mann suggested €y mucho, an Ingenious 
but highly improbable conjecture. 
There is a play on the words avéAovus 
and Iwvdos in line 1060: a very poor 
joke as it stands, and one which would 
be intolerable if it were a mere repe- 
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tition of a joke made in the earlier part 
of the Play. Nevertheless Hermann’s 
conjecture is adopted by Meineke, Kock, 
Velsen (not Zacher), and Van Leeuwen. 

56. mepidpayov R. P. P!. M. M?. M®. F, 
FE! F?, F®, I. vulgo. mapadpapav V. V?. 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Velsen (not 
Zacher), and Van Leeuwen. 

61. 6 dé yépov R. M. F?. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Zacher and Van 
Leeuwen. «if? 5 yépov V., the MSS. 
generally, all editions before Invernizzi; 
and Zacherand Van Leeuwen afterwards. 

62. peyaxxonxéra R. (and this is the 
usual form in verbs ending in -odo) 
Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bothe, Green, 
Kock, Merry, Blaydes. But in all other 
MSS., and vulgo, it is spelled -axéra. 

66. rade MSS. vulgo. Brunck altered 
it to radi, and so Weise, Bergk, recen- 
tiores, except Green, Hall and Geldart, 
Zacher, and Neil. 

67. “Yay V. V®. P. P?, F. F% vulgo. 
"Y)\Aav R., most MSS., Juntaand Gormont. 

68. dvareicer’ P*. I. Brunck, Porson, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Bergk and 
Zacher. dvareionr R V., the other MSS., 
all editions before Brunck; and Inver- 
nizzi, Bergk, and Zacher afterwards. 

69. marovpevor. MSS. vulgo. Cf. Lys. 
440. Blaydes, giving no reason, alters 
it into wexrovpevot. 

70. éxramAdowr R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Hall and Geldart. é«ram\d- 
ovov V., the MSS. generally, all editions 
before Invernizzi ; and Halland Geldart 
afterwards. 

V1. avicavre R. V., most of the MSS., 
Bentley, Bekker, recentiores. dvvcavres 
P. P41, several MSS., and all editions 
before Bekker. | 

72, vo (with or without the iota sub- 
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script) MSS. vulgo. And the accusative 
is quite right after rperréov, Birds 1287, 
Eccl. 876. vay Pierson (at Moeris s.v. 
vo), Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Bothe; 
Green, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

73. Thy podr@pev V., the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. jv pédopev R. Invernizzi. 
iv por\opev Bergk, Velsen (not Zacher). 

75. avros V., the MSS. generally, and 
vulgo. otros R. Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
Bergk to Hall and Geldart (except 
Green). ° 

79. 6 dé vods V. P. P&, FL FY BF, Me’. 
Brunck, Bothe, Blaydes. 6 vois 6’ R. 
P!, P?, V7, F2. M. vulgo. 6 dé vods 0’ M. 

81. drobdvepev R. V., all the MSS., 
except as hereinafter mentioned, and 
vulgo. doOdvoipev P. F*. F. (corrected 
from dmroOdvepev) and F'. (corrected into 
aroOdvepev) Junta, Gormont, Brunck, 
Bothe, Bekker, recentiores, except 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Merry, 
and Neil. 

84. aiperarepos MSS. vulgo. afpero- 
raros (from a conjecture of Herwerden) 
Meineke, Velsen (not Zacher), Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. 

86. Bovrevoaipeba R. P. F. (originally) 
M. F', F*. Brunck, recentiores. Bovdev- 
copeba V. F. (as corrected) I. I. P'. P*%. 
all editions before Brunck. ; 

87. worov—and moro in 97—(cordy, 
drink) R. V. M. I. 0’. P. PL. BF. vulgo. 
wérov—and mrére in 97—(mdros, drinking) 
F°. Bergk, recentiores, except Green 
and Blaydes.—yoty P. PP’. V7. FL. F*. all 
printed editions excepting Blaydes. odr 
R, which must really mean yotv. ydp 
V. P?. I. Blaydes. The line is usually 
closed, as in the present text, by a note 
of interrogation. Mr. Walsh says: “Ex- 
punge the note of interrogation at the 
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end of the line; for a question can 
scarcely be asked with yody the second 
word in the sentence. Nicias proposes 
to drink bull’s blood; Demosthenes to 
drink wine. Nicias then laughs at the 
proposal of his friend. ‘At all events 
however,’ says he, ‘your proposal is 
concerning drink.’ Afterwards, in the 
97th line, he makes use of the em- 
phatic phrase, 7 o@ wore ; whereas it 
would have been merely 76 wor, unless 
there were a distinction to be forcibly 
pointed out between yous kind of drink, 
and my kind of drink.” This is in- 
genious, and is strongly supported by 
Mr. Green ; and one or two other editors, 
I do not know whether for the same 
reason, omit the note of interrogation. 
But it seems to me to introduce an idea 
unsuited to the speech of Nicias; and ro 
o@ Tor® is, in my judgement, intended 
to contrast the drink-remedy of De- 
mosthenes with the abstemiousness, 
and not with the drink-remedy, of 
Nicias. Meineke (V. A.) proposes epi 
WOTOV VOUS. 

89. xkpovvoxurpoAnpavoy RK. V., prac- 
tically all the MSS. (though in F. and 
F*, the final -oy has been altered into 
-os), and vulgo. Dobree however pre- 
ferred the ending -os, which is found 
in Junta, Gormont, and Junta IJ; and 
is adopted by Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, and Green. Bentley suggested 
KpovoyutpoAnpaoyr, referring to the Kpow- 
kais Anpats Anpoevres Of Plutus 081. Bergk 
was at first disposed to adopt Bentley’s 
suggestion, reading xpove- for xpovo-, 
and changing the final »y into s. And 
so Blaydesreads. Butafterwards Bergk 
repudiated the xpovko- and returned to 
the kpouvo- of the MSS. Many other 
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suggestions have been offered, but the 
only one worth mentioning is Fritzsche’s 
proposal to read the last three syllables 
Anvatos. 

90. érivoiay MSS. vulgo. This is the 
very word required, but Sylburg, in a 
note on the Etym. Magn. s.v. oivos where 
these three lines are quoted, proposed 
to read amdévotay, which is quite unsuit- 
able to the sense, and Kulenkamp was 
fully justified in saying in a further 
note on the Ktym. Magn. that Sylburg 
could not have considered the passage 
in Aristophanes. Yet Sylburg’s absurd 
conjecture was unaccountably approved 
by Duker (on Thue. viii. 88) and Dindorf 
(in his note here), and is actually intro- 
duced into the text by Bergk. 

92. avOpwro. MSS. vulgo. Dindorf 
added the aspirate, dv8pemoa, which is 
quite out of place, but is adopted by 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen (not Zacher), 
Green, and Van Leeuwen. 

96. rov vovy «.7.A. This line is re- 
peated infra 114. Aristophanes, like 
all Comic poets, was fond of repeating 
a verse; a repetition which (like the 
catchwords in our modern drama) was 
calculated to elicit a laugh. Cf. Ach. 
384, 4386; Birds 192, 1218. Wherever 
he does so, somebody is sure to suggest 
that one of the two lines is an inteyr- 
polation, and ought to be deleted. 
This suggestion has not the slightest 
plausibility, excepting perhaps in the 
case of the Birds, where there is an 
interval of more than 1,000lines between 
the two verses; and where on its first 
appearance the line is hardly as apposite 
to the context as it is on its second. 

101. ws edruyas MSS. vulgo. Reiske 
suggested ws eiruxy@ y or ws edriyno’, 
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Herwerden (V. A.) as edruyes. Cobet 
again proposed os eiriyno’, and pro- 
ceeded, after his manner, to pronounce 
the MS. reading a solecism. But this 
must have been only Cobet’s fun. The 
MS. reading is perfectly right. See 
the Commentary. 

104. péyee V. FL M. I. I’. and all 
printed editions. péyye BR. P. FF. But 
in 115 below all MSS. and editions have 
péeyxkerat. 

111. rair’. drap. This is Bergler’s 
excellent arrangement, followed by 
Bothe, Dindorf, and all recent editors. 
It has since been found in F., and I. has 
tavr’; drap. But all the other MSS. 
and editions have rair drap without 
any intermediate punctuation. And 
almost all the early editions have a 
note of interrogation after daipovos, 
translating ratvr’ drap rot Saipovos; by 
“Haeccine vult Genius?” Brunck, 
ignoring Bergler’s explanation, says 
“Ordo est drap dédoina dws po) Taira ra 
BovArevpara revéopat Tov KakoOaipovos Sai- 
povos,” than which nothing can be more 
unlikely. Reiske proposed ratra yap, 
I do not know why. 

120. dds poe dos R. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe, Weise, and 
Blaydes. dds ov pot dos P. FL. F. and 
(with a lacuna for av) F. 86s ov pot 
V. I. I’. vulgo. 

121. ri gyno’ Bentley, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Neil. ri @yoitv MES. vulgo. 

125. épvAdrrou MSS. vulgo. éduAarres 
Blaydes. 

129. yiyveras M. Brunck, recentiores. 
yiveraa R. V., MSS. generally, and all 
editions before Brunck. 

138. ri révde R. P. FL FY. FS. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores, except Weise and Van 
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vulgo. 

134. ews éerepos R. V., several other 
MSS., Dindorf, recentiores, except Weise. 
éws ay érepos P. I. I’. and other MSS., all 
editions before Dindorf; and Weise 
afterwards. 

136. éemiyiyverat P. F. F°. Brunck, re 
centiores. émvyiverat R. V., most MSS., 
and all editions before Brunck. 

148. éEekov R. Bekker, Dindorf, re- 
centiores, except Zacher, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. And this must 
have been the reading of the Scholiast, 
who explains it by 6 éxBddAew pédrAwv 
kal €E@beiy THs woAtreias Troy KXéova. In 
R. the line, omitted in its proper place, 
is supplied at the foot of the page. 
efoiav V., the remaining MSS., all 
editions before Bekker; and the three, 
excepted above, afterwards. 

147, xara Octov. All MSS. except R. 
and vulgo. kxarafeioy R. Invernizzi. 
kara Oesv Cobet, Meineke, recentiores, 
except Green, Kock, Zacher, and Neil. 

159. "A@nveav Dawes, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except that some write the word 
"AOnvéoy as hereafter mentioned. ’A@n- 
vaiov MSS., all editions before Brunck. 
* Huic lectioni ortum dedit ignorata 
vocis rayé prosoedia,” as Dawes observed. 
His correction has been universally 
approved ; but Porson on Zovvoy dkpov 
’"AOnvav (Odyssey ill. 278, Gaisford’s 
edition), after noticing that both there 
and in Clouds 401 the MSS. have ’Aéy- 
vaiov, adds “vide annon legendum sit, 
cum in Homero, tum in Aristophane, 
Ionica dissolutione, ‘A@nvéwv.” This 
seems probable enough, since a and « 
are very frequently confused in the 
MSS., and on Bernhardy’s suggestion 
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’AOnvewy is read in the present line by 
Bergk, Meineke (who however in his 
note reverts to “Aénvév), Velsen (not 
Zacher), and Neil. Not without doubt, 
I have followed the multitude in keep- 
ing the form ’A@nvar. 

163. ras ravde V. V?. P®. Bekker, re- 
centiores, except Weise and Bothe. +e 
ravoe PL, F*, TI. all editions before 
Bekker; and Weise and Bothe after- 
wards. ravde (without either rds or ye) 
R. P. F°. Elmsley (at Medea 1334) 
objected to the ye, and proposed to 
substitute od or 67.—Aaév MSS. vulgo. 
Cobet, failing to notice that Aristo- 
phanes is borrowing an Homeric phrase 
(see the Commentary), proposed to read 
Aeov, but nobody has followed him. 

166. matnoets kat MSS. vulgo. xara- 
matnoes Blaydes. 

167. AaKdoes R. V. (but in V. some- 
body has deleted the final letter) V’. P. 
P?, MM. 1. P. FL FL F*. F all editions 
before Dindorf; and Weise, Bothe, 
Bergk, Green, Kock, Merry, Zacher, and 
Van Leeuwen afterwards. dakdoes PI. 
Dindorf, recentiores, except as aforesaid. 

173. wapaBadrN’ R. F*. vulgo. © wapaBan’ 
V., the other MSS., Bekker, Dindorf, 
Velsen (not Zacher), and Green. 

174. Kapynddva MSS. vulgo. Xadknddva 
Paulmier, Kuster (in notes), Brunck, 
and Bothe. Kadynddva (as Chalcedon is 
frequently spelled) Bekker, Dindorf, 
Holden. 

175. edvdaipovncw y V. and all MSS. 
except R. and all editions before Inver- 
nizzi; and Weise afterwards. 
vnow & R. Invernizzi, recentiores, except 
Weise. But Blaydes, while in his text 
following R.’s reading, in his note 
rightly prefers the reading of all the 
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other MSS. The Sausage-seller is speak- 
ing ironically, and not propounding a 
serious question for the purpose of 
obtaining information. I have omitted 
the note of interrogation usually found 
at the end of the line. 

177. as 6 xpyopos ovrocit MSS. vulgo, 
but R. prefixes dyras to as. 
xXpnopds oot Kock, Merry. 

182. ioxvew R. M. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. fayivocev V. and almost all the 
MSS., and so Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, 
and all subsequent editions before 
Brunck. icyjcevy F*. and all other 
editions before Brunck. 
I, Brunck. 

186. ef py « KR. V. M. P. FL V% PS, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. «iw 
ex I. I}. P*. all editions before Bekker; 
and Weise and Bothe afterwards. 

187. écov R. Bentley, Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Weise and Van Leeuwen. 
oiov the other MSS. and editions. 

190. rovri pdvoy o R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Weise and Van Leeuwen. 
Toutt oe pdvoy the other MSS. and 
editions; but this would make pdvoy 
seem to apply to oe rather than to rovri. 

193. adX es auaby Kat Bdedupdv. MSS. 
vulgo. This sudden change in the struc- 
ture of the sentence has given offence 
to some; and Herwerden proposed to 
finish the line by jee’ px) tapns; Meineke 
to read jKxev? GdAAd py | maps & oot SLOdaow 
év Noyiots Oeot; and Blaydes aan’ eis dpady, 
nket Kat Bdedupdv" py vey mapys. But they 
have all had the good sense to leave the 
text unaltered. 

195. més Syra MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
proposed més 67; Ti. 

196. cai copds R. M. Suidas, Tyrwhitt, 
Brunck, Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, 
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except Bothe. xai capds the other MSS. 
and editions.—zypévos MSS. vulgo. 
Meineke proposed yveypéva, which Velsen 
introduced into his text. Zacher how- 
ever reverted to the MS. reading. 

197. dyxvdoxeidns MSS. Suidas, vulgo. 
Bothe introduced dyxvAoyndys, which is 
followed by almost all subsequent 
editors. But Aristophanes, composing 
Homeric hexameters, adhered to the old 
Homeric phrase. See the Commentary. 

201. ai xev P}, F*, I, all editions before 
Bergk, except Bothe and Dindorf; and 
Zacher, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen afterwards. ai xa R.Bothe, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. aixe V. F.M, I. F°. V*. P*. P%., 
which is really equivalent to ai kev. 

207. 67° dddas Bentley, Dawes (in his 
note on Plutus 166), Brunck, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe. d\Xas 7 (with- 
out the article) MSS., all editions (except 
Brunck) before Dindorf; and Bothe 
afterwards. 

209. rév Bupoaieroy MSS. vulgo. Bent- 
ley proposed rot Bupoaérov, for the 
purpose, I presume, of making it quite 
clear that the serpent was to prevail 
over the eagle, and not vice versa. But 
Aristophanes is probably imitating the 
cryptic language of the oracles, of which 
the answer alleged to have been given 
many generations later to a Macedonian 
king, Ato te, Aeacida, Romanos vincere 
posse, 18 & Very apposite example. In 
Aristophanes, it is hardly necessary to 
say, xparety commonly takes an accusa- 
tive; Clouds 1346, Wasps 536, 539, Birds 
419, 1752. 

210. ai xe MSS. vulgo. atca Meineke, 
Green, Kock, Merry. Meineke (V. A.) 
supports his alteration by saying that in 
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the Sausage-seller’s reply ra pév Ady’ 
aixd\Aer pe “manifesta est ad atka 
allusio.” But even if any allusion of 
this kind was intended (which I very 
much doubt), it would be as effective 
with atxe aS with aika. 

211. Ady” aikdAXe. M. vulgo. And I 
think that V. meant the same, though 
the letters are confused and the ac- 
centuation wrong. Bekker gives it as 
Adyia Kadet, Velsen as Adyta ‘Kadxel. 
Adyia aikddres BR. Adyt axahrAeae F. Adyta 
caret P, P!, Brunck. Adye’ ad cadet Inver- 
nizzi (thinking that to be R.’s reading). 
aixkdAXet is unquestionably right; and if, 
as is generally supposed, the Ion of 
Kuripides had already been produced, 
there may here be an allusion to line 
685 ofthat Play (to which Bergler refers) 
ov ydp pe oaiver Oéodara. 

212. emurpomevew ety’ R. M. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Bothe and Weise. 
ele emitporevery the other MSS. and 
editions. 

213. rav&’ MSS. vulgo. ravé’ (from 
conjecture of Lenting) Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen, Merry, Blaydes. 

216. payerpixois MSS.vulgo. payerpixas 
Lenting, Velsen, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
But this is to miss the point of the line. 
Cleon was accustomed to flavour his 
speeches with terms borrowed from his 
trade, and the Sausage-seller is advised 
to do the same. The pypdria payerpexa 
here answer to the xooxvAparia of line 
49 supra. 

218. yéyovas xaxas BR. V. P. P&. FL FS: 
¥', I. M. Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except Weise and Bothe. yéyovas xaxés 
Pp?, V2. F?. I. all editions before Bekker ; 
and Bothe and Weise afterwards, 

220. xpnopoi re MSS. vulgo. Blaydes. 
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says “ Malim ypyopot de,” and alters the 
text accordingly. 

225. immeis V.P. F. V2, P6. F4. Scholiast, 
Hesychius, Junta, Gormont, Cratander. 
inmjs R. M, P, P?. F, F8. I, 1!. vulgo. 

230. €Enxacpévos R. V.,the MSS. gener- 
ally, Brunck, recentiores. é&etxacpevos 
F*, all editions before Brunck. 

234. otwor kaxodaipwv. This line is 
rightly given to Nicias by R. V. and all 
the other MSS. and vulgo. Not under- 
standing that Nicias is now represented 
by a choregic actor, Weise continued it 
to Demosthenes, and so Van Leeuwen; 
whilst ©. F. Hermann proposed to 
transfer it to the Sausage-seller, and 
this is done by several recent editors. 

235. TASAATON Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Van Leeuwen, and Neil. KAEQN 
MSS. vulgo. And so throughout. See 
the remarks on this subject in the Intro- 
duction. 

236. Evydururov R, F*. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe, Bergk, and Merry. 
And so Elmsley had conjectured (at Ach. 
733) before R.’s reading was known, since 
Invernizzi had overlooked it. And cf. 
Fritzsche towards the end of his lengthy 
note on Thesm.1158,1159. éuvepyvrov V. 
and the remaining MSS., all editions 
before Bekker; and Bothe, Bergk, and 
Merry afterwards. 

238. éo@ dros R. M. Bentley, Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores. goriv ézws V. and the 
remaining MSS,, and all editions before 
Invernizzi. 

240-6. otros Ti hevyetss.. . Kat TpoTTy 
avrov wotovd. In the MSS. and editions 
generally these seven lines are, as in the 
text, given to Demosthenes. Among the 
MSS. the only exception is R.; among 
the editions, Van Leeuwen’s. R. gives 
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lines 242, 243 dvdpes trmns ... SeEvdy xépas 
to the Sausage-seller, who could not 
possibly have addressed Simon and 
Panaetius in this way; and R.’s read- 
ing is followed by Van Leeuwen only. 
But both R. and P. assign 244-6 to 
Demosthenes, as if the preceding lines 
had been spoken by some one else, who 
could, in that case, have been the Cory- 
phaeus only. The Scholiast on 240 says 
TovTo 6 Oepdrav mpos Tov ’Ayopdkpiroy. €v 
riot d€ of Sto atlyot ovK eykewra, And 
again on 248 ruves O€ hacr rd pev “* dvdpes 
immeis” dAXavrom@Any Neyer” 7d O€ “‘dvdpes 
eyyvs”” tov Oeparrovra. 

242. mapayeveode R. F’. F’, P®, I’, Bent- 
ley, Brunck, recentiores. sapayiveoOe V. 
V2.PLF.E® apaylyverbe M. I. P. P*. all 
editions before Brunck. 

243. ® Tavaire’ MSS. vulgo. Blaydes 
changes 6 into xal, for no other reason 
than that in Birds 656 Aristophanes 
wrote ZavOia kat Mavddepe, and in Eccl. 
867 & Sikwy kat Wappévev. But in both 
those cases we have a simple direction to 
servants to remove the luggage, where 
the anxious summons ® ZayOia, & Mav0- 
Swpe, OF 6 Dicov, @ Mappévov would have 
been ridiculous. Here the urgent appeal 
is exactly in place; and the whole spirit 
of the call to arms is destroyed by 
Blaydes’s alteration. 

948, ddpayya R., the MSS. generally, 
and vuleo. gddayya V. V’. 

255. bpdropes MSS., all editions before 
Meineke; and Green afterwards. But 
Dindorf in his notes suggested dpdrepes, 
as “old Attic’’; and this is adopted by 
Meineke and subsequent editors except 
as aforesaid. 

262. diaBarov MSS., all editions before 
Brunck ; and Green, Hall and Geldart, 
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and Neil afterwards. Duker (whose 
notes are given at the end of Bergler’s 
edition) proposed to substitute dsadkaBar, 
the word on which d:aBadoyv is intended 
to be a play; and this error is adopted 
by Brunck and, except as aforesaid, all 
subsequent editors. Yet they leave dia- 
Bonds, infra 491, unaltered. Some would 
trace the original error to Casaubon, but 
for this there is no ground whatever.— 
ayxupioas MSS. vulgo. nykipioas Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bothe, Dindorf, Weise, 
Velsen. 

263. dpov MSS. vulgo. aydv Mahaffy, 
Neil.—évexodnBacas Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. évexohd8noas MSS., editions 
before Brunck; but Kuster had con- 
jectured évexoAdBioas. 
| 264,5. Kal oxomeis...7a mpdypara. The 
full force of oxomeis (see the Commen- 
tary) not being perceived, these two 
lines seemed rather feeble in this place, 
and accordingly were transferred from 
hence and placed between 260 and 261 
by Brunck, Bothe, Merry, and Van 
Leeuwen. For the same reason Kock 
would change oxomeis into méxes or 
Evpeis, and Meineke into ooédcis. 

266. avdpes V. and the other MSS. 
(except R.), and vulgo. dvdpes R. Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
Kock, Merry, Hall and Geldart, and 
Neil. 

268. iordva. Elmsley (at Heracleidae 
937) pointed out that this was the right 
reading, and he is followed by Dindorf 
(in notes), Weise, Bergk, and all sub- 
sequent editors except Green, Hall and 
Geldart, and Neil. éordva: MSS. vulgo. 
—ardpeias R. V. V7. M. P. PL OB? Be, 
vulgo. adydpias F. P!, P2. I. Brunck, Bothe, 
Bekker. 
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270. xaxxoBadixeverar. Toup, Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bothe, Dindorf (in notes), 
Velsen. The MSS. and all editions before 
Brunck have éxxoBadexeverat (with a stop 
at the end of the preceding line after 
umepxerat); but it was obvious that 
yépovras jas was governed by imépyerat, 
and it was necessary therefore to in- 
troduce a conjunction between tmépyxerac 
and exxoBadixeverax. I have adopted 
Toup’s mode of doing this. Bentley 
suggested yeorepel, which is adopted by 
Weise and Dindorf, but hardly meets 
the difficulty ; and Dindorf in his notes 
reverted to Toup’s suggestion. Cobet 
(N. L. p. 37) proposed xal xoBarsxedverat, 
erroneously stating that to be the read- 
ing of R., and (probably on account of 
that erroneous statement) this proposal, 
though not in any way accounting for 
the éx- of all the MSS., is adopted by 
Bergk, and substantially all subsequent 
editors; the only editors since Brunck 
who follow the MS. reading and punctua- 
tion being Bekker and Green. Cobet 
also wished to read yépovras évras instead 
of yépovras jpas, but to this nobody has 
assented. 

271. wapéedOn. See the Commentary. 
ye ved MSS. vulgo. The MS. reading 
has been generally doubted, but the only 
editors who have altered the text are 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen, the former 
reading ye vevon and the latter ye reivy. 
Halbertsma conjectured y’ imeiky; and 
Blaydes gives five other conjectures of 
his own besides the one he adopts. 

272. mpos oxédos MSS. (except R.) all 
editions (except Invernizzi and Bekker) 
before Dindorf; and Velsen and Van 
Leeuwen afterwards. 1d oxéAdos R. 
7o oxéAos Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, 
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except as aforesaid. mpds rd oxédos 
Invernizzi, who gives that as R.’s 
reading. 

274, dorep R. V. V2. P. P2 PS. M. 
M’. I. F. F°. Bekker, recentiores, ex- 
cept Bothe and the other editors men- 
tioned below. éomep PL. F1. F?. F8, M?., all 
editions before Bekker; and Bothe after- 
wards. @mep (a conjecture of Kock) 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Van Leeuwen. 
avrep Blaydes.—xaraorpepet R. Bekker, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except Weise. xara- 
otpepes, the other MSS., all editions 
(except Bekker) before Dindorf. 

275, mp@ra R, Invernizzi, recentiores. 
7wpe@royv the other MSS. and all editions 
before Invernizzi. Bergk and several 
other recent editors transfer this line 
to Paphlagon, which gives rise to great 
difficulties, requires various alterations 
in the next two lines, and deprives mrpaéra 
of all sense. Hence, I suppose, Her- 
werden’s note (V. A.) “Suspectum mihi 
est mpara dictum eo sensu, quo eddvs 
aut airixa solet usurpari. Nescio an vera 
lectio sit paora.”” So one error con- 
stantly gives rise to another. 

276. pevroe ye MSS. vulgo. pv rdévde 
Porson, Bergk, recentiores, except Green 
and Halland Geldart.—yicas r7 Bon MSS: 
vulgo, except that R. omits the words 77 
Bon. Suidas, s.v. rnvedAa, citing this line, 
says “Apiorodayns’ ‘‘dhN’ édy vixnons TH 
Bon, tnveddos ef.” dytt Tov vixndédpos, 
whence Blaydes reads mxnons Bon here. 
—rnvedrdos ef MSS. vulgo. rived’ eoee 
Porson. rnveddAdoet Meineke. rpvehrAd oor 
Kock, Van Leeuwen. 

277. mapédOns R. V. and all the MSS. 
except M., all editions before Bergk; and 
Green and Blaydes afterwards. zmapé\6n 
o’. M. Berek, recentiores, except as afore- 
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said. This error is occasioned by the 
transfer of 275 to Paphlagon. 

278. ‘vdcixvupt. This is a suggestion 
of Dobree, in a note on Andocides de 
Reditu suo 14, where the orator describes 
Peisander as saying of him dvdpes Bov- 
Aeutal, eya Tov dvdpa TovToy evdetkvi® Uyty 
cirdy Te eis Tovs TohEplous eigayaydvra Kai 
koméas, & very similar denunciation to 
the present. Dobree’s suggestion is 
adopted by Dindorf, Bergk, and all 
subsequent editors. deixvuue MSS., all 
editions, except Dindorf’s, before Bergk. 

282. éEdywy Porson, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. ¢fayayov MSS. editions before 
Dindorf. 

287, ce xpdfov R. V. (but in V. ce is 
corrected into cov) F. I’. P®. Porson, 
Brunck, recentiores. cov kpd(ov P.M. I. 
all editions before Brunck. But Kuster 
had noticed that oe was found in Priscian 
xvill. p. 1187, and both Porson and 
Brunck pointed out that it was required 
by the metre. 

289. 7d vorov P. PL. M2, all printed 
editions, save that in Frischlin the 
article is omitted. rév varoy R. V. and 
the MSS. generally. 

290. aragoveiats Elinsley (at Oed. Col. 
1454), Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores, ex- 
cept Green. ddagoveias MSS. vulgo. 

291. rods wédas vov. See the Com- 
mentary. tas ddovs cou MSS. vulgo. 

292. doxapddapuxros R. V., the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. doxapSapikros P. 
M. and one or two other MSS. doxapda- 
puxri Etymol. Magn. Meineke, Velsen 
(not Zacher), Kock, Merry, and Blaydes. 

294, ypiées V. V7. P}, P& Junta, Gor- 
mont, Cratander, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Bergler. And all subsequent editors 
have the future tense, but Hlmsley (at 
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Ach. 278) preferred ypvée, and this is 
adopted by Dindorf, Holden, Velsen, 
Blaydes, and subsequent editors. ypu ers 
R. P. M., the MSS. generally, and (ex- 
cept as aforesaid) the editions before 
Bergler. 

295. AaAnoecs R. V.,the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. Aakynoets P*. Aakynoe Blaydes. 

298. ye BAerdévtwoy MSS. vulgo. Porson 
(at Ach, 739) proposed y' éuBrerdvrer, 
but be did not repeat the suggestion 
here, and it has not been followed. 

300. ce gaive Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except as hereafter appears. 
oe dave MSS. editions before Brunck ; 
and Bekker, Dindorf, and Green after- 
wards. avé oe Porson, Dobree, Velsen, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
The last-named editor says ‘‘daiyw non 
recipiendum, quoniam prytanes non 
iam adsunt.’’ But of course the Pry- 
tanes were present (see the Com- 
mentary); and that is the reason why 
evOcikyupe in line 278 and daive here 
are used in the present tense. My 
translation does not show this. For 
iepas some write ipas, but this is un- 
necessary. iepds is often pronounced 
as a disyllable, like wéAews and some 
similar words. 

304. xaraxexpaxra Hermann, Dobree, 
Dindorf (in notes), Weise, Holden, 
Green, Kock, and Blaydes. 
R. V., the MSS. generally, and vulgo. 
xpaxra P, Meineke, Velsen, Van Leeuwen. 
(In each case the accent on the penulti- 
mate is sometimes the circumflex, and 
sometimes the acute.) Generally in 
these cretico-paeonic systems, cretics 
and paeons are intermingled and inter- 
changeable, but that is not the case 
here. Here every cretic has its proper 
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place, and so has every pacon. A cretic 
in the Strophe cannot correspond with 
a paeon in the Antistrophe, and vice 
versa. See the scheme of the Ode 386 
infra. Every proposal which ignores 
this rule stands self-condemned; and 
such readings as kal kexpaxra and kai 
kpaxra and such emendations as Hall 
and Geldart’s ingenious kal xexpay@’, of 
Opdcovs must be peremptorily ruled out. 
See the Commentary. 

312. éxxecopwxas Reiske, Porson (at 
Orestes 1279, where see his note), 
Meineke, Velsen (not Zacher), recen- 
tiores, except Zacher and Green. 
éxxexogynkas KR. V. Pt. P*., the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. ékxkexadpeveas P. 
Zacher. 

313. @dpovs R. V. and all the MSS. 
except M., and vulgo. mépovs M. 
Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, and all sub- 
sequent editors before Bekker; and 
Weise and Bothe afterwards.—évr- 
vooxorréy MSS. vulgo. Kock and Bergk 
suggested O@uvvockomeis, but (except 
Kock) Meineke is the only editor who 
has brought it into the text. 

319. vy Aia xkapé x7t.A. This seems 
a very simple line, but it has given 
rise to much discussion. In the first 
place, who is the speaker ? Demosthenes, 
according to the MSS. and editions 
generally. The Chorus, according to 
Beer, Bergk, Meineke, and Holden. 
Nicias, according to Elmsley (Classical 
Journal vi. 223), Dindorf, Bothe, and 
Green. I have in the Commentary 
given my reasons for following Elmsley. 
Then in all the MSS. except R. and in 
all editions before Brunck the v} Aia 
is preceded by a xai. Tyrwhitt pro- 
posed to strike out the unmetrical xai, 
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and it does not appear in Brunck or 
any subsequent edition except Weise. 
I think, however, that Bentley also 
meant to strike it out. In the Classical 
Journal his marginal jotting is given 
as “Ald. xat delet.” He must really 
have written “Ald. xai dele.’ This 
leaves vy Aia, a dactyl, at the commence- 
ment of a trochaic line, which in my 
Opinion is quite unobjectionable. See 
Appendix to Birds 396; and to 1078 
of the same play. But many object to 
it. Bentley proposed xdye vy Aia (and 
so Kuster also suggested, and so Brunck 
and Bothe in his first edition read) or 
else kaye roir édpace vy A’. The 
elision of the a in Aia shows that he 
meant the Ai’ to come before domep, 
so that Bentley’s second proposal is 
equivalent to Porson’s kapé rovr’ édpace 
ravto, vy Ai’, which is adopted by 
Velsen (not Zacher) and Van Leeuwen. 
Weise (always regardless of metre) has 
kat vy Ala pe tov7’ édpace, Bothe in his 
second edition vj Ala rdéd¢ p’ edpacer. 
Dindorf reads ») Ai, on the theory that 
Atis used for Aia. Blaydes has kaye, v7 
Av avrd tovr edpacev. Meineke (V. A.) 
suggests pyyexdpe. Risum teneatis, amici? 
But all the rest, I think, follow as I 
have done the reading of R. which is in 
truth the reading of all the MSS. For 
the initial «ai in my opinion merely 
stands for cA, that is, Cleon. In these 
slanging matches the speeches as a rule 
alternate between the Sausage-seller 
(a\A.) and Paphlagon (kA): and I suspect 
that after the Sausage-seller’s last 
speech some old copyist very naturally 
prefixed «xd to this, which, when the 
error was discovered and the speech 
attributed to Demosthenes, survived in 
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the form xai, There is still another 
question on the line. xardyehov MSS. 
vulgo (except that it is sometimes 
written kardyedov). xai yéhov Elmsley, 
Dindorf (in notes), Meineke, recentiores, 
except Green, Hall and Geldart, and 
Neil. 

325. mpooraret pyropov Bentley, Her- 
mann, Bothe, Duindorf, recentiores, 
except Bergk and Merry. szpooraret 
Tey pynrépey (contra metrum) MSS. all 
editions before Bothe’sfirst; and Bekker, 
Bergk, and Merry afterwards. 

326. auédyers V. and all other MSS. 
except R.and vulgo. duedyee R. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, and Green. Bothe 
in both editions reads duépyes, which 
is followed by Velsen and Merry. Kock 
preferred dpépyet, which is read by 
Meineke, Holden, Kock, Blaydes, and 
Neil. But in reality dayuéAyew is, and 
duépyev is not, suitable to the sense 
of the passage. dpépyev is to pluck 
or gather (as from a tree or shrub), 
which does not give the signification 
required. The Chorus mean that 
Paphlagon robs or drains dry the 
wealthy strangers, a meaning admirably 
expressed by dpedyew. 

327. ‘Inmoddpov. all the MSS. and 
all the editions, except that Bothe in 
his second edition reads ‘Imodapidov. 
It appears from the Scholiasts that some 
read ‘Immddapos. Compare Appendix 
to Frogs 422. But a difficulty arises 
from the fact that the name here has 
the penultimate long. Fritzsche (De 
Socrat. vet. Comicorum, p. 215) thinks 
that it is the Doric form of ‘Imméénuos, 
like Evéapos for Evénuos in Plutus 884, 
and quotes other Attic names in which 
the same Doricism occurs. And to this 
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view Meineke (V. A.) and others sub- 
scribe. On the other hand Hermann 
proposed to read ‘Immoddapyov, Schneider 
‘immoddpov pot, Velsen ‘Immoddpov oe, and 
so on. For AciBera: (MSS. vulgo) Van 
Eldik proposed Aeiwerat, and Van Leeu- 
wen reads @AiBerat. 

330. adpecoe R. V. P. P?., the MSS. 
generally, Brunck, recentiores. mdpeote 
P!, all editions before Brunck. But 
Bentley had suggested mape\dov, and 
Tyrwhitt y’ trepéorat. 

331. wavouvpyia R. V. P. P*., the MSS. 
generally, Junta, Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ¢€v mavovpyia P), F’. F%. and 
all editions, except Junta, before Brunck. 

333. dOevrép ciow RK. V. and all MSS., 
except P. and M., and vulgo. 
awapecow P.M. Brunck, Invernizzi. 

338, AAA. pa Aia R. V., the MSS. 
generally, Bentley, Bothe, Bekker, re- 
centiores. AAA. ov pa Alia FY, FS, all 
editions before Bothe’s first. 

339. dAN’ aird «.7.A. This line is 
placed here by R. and all recent 
editors. It comes after 836 in the 
other MSS. and im all editions before 
Invernizzi. No doubt the error arose 
from the circumstance that the words 
ovk av p éacers commence the preceding 
line in each case. 

340. éy® ov mapnow Tyrwhitt, Bothe, 
Fritzsche (at Thesm. 926), Bergk, re- 
centiores, except Green. 
mapnow MSS. all editions before Brunck. 
o eyo ov mapnow Bentley, Brunck, and 
subsequent editors before Bergk, and 
Green afterwards. 

d41. mapes mapes mpos KR. V., the MSS. 
generally, Junta, Gormont, Grynaeus, 
Bentley, Bergler, recentiores. smdpes 
mpos F?, ¥°, all editions before Bergler. 


OGey 


> , >? > 
eyo ao ov 
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342. euov eye évavtra Bothe, Bekker, 
recentiores. For évavra the MSS. and 
all editions before Bothe’s first (except 
Brunck’s) have évayria. Brunck reads 
Burney proposed 
the more rhythmical Néyev éevavriov pov. 
Bentley conjectured évayri for évavria, 
and Reisig proposed éyov y’ evavrt 
Kock would change déyew into 


eye evavriov épod. 


elmety. 
Bree. 

344, ov mpayna F. Hermann, Bergk, 
recentiores, except Green and Blaydes. 
got mpaypa R. ce wpaypa PL. F* all 
editions before Bergk; and Green and 
Blaydes afterwards. But the other 
MSS. have simply mpaypa (without ov, 
got, and 7). Blaydes reads et 1 mpaypa 
TpoomweT ol GOL. 

346. 6 poe merrovb€évat Soxeis, P. P*, I. FY, 
¥°, vulgo. 67ep memovbévat pot Soxeis 
R. V. V2. M. P®& 6 pot Soxeis rerovbévar 
Soxeis (which must have been intended 
for the reading in the text) Pl. dzep 
merrovOévaa Soxeis FE. Bergk to Velsen, 
Merry, Hall and Geldart, and Neil. 
But pot, which seems to be necessary, 
is found in every MS. except F.; and 
dep, which is rather out of place here, 
is probably borrowed from the latter 
part of the line. 

347. xara &évov peroixov MSS. vulgo. 
The conjunction of these two words 
is rather surprising, and various con- 
jectures have in consequence been put 
forward. Meineke (V. A.) proposed 
either kar a&évov peroikov (which he 
suggests may mean “a _ friendless 
sojourner’’) or else kata Sévou 7} peroixou, 
but this particularization in an un- 
important matter savours rather of a 
pedant than of a poet; it is however 
adopted by Van Leeuwen. Velsen reads 
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cat ‘A&évou petotxou, “against asojourner 
named Axenus.” Miiller-Striibing pro- 
poses xar’ dmpokévov peroixov, Sharpley 
(Class. Rev. xix. 58) car’ doGevois petoixov, 
and Kaehler kar’ d&iov peroixov. But 
the MS. reading is no doubt what 
Aristophanes wrote. See the Com- 
mentary. 

303. avOporeav mv’ FF, Frischlin, 
Brunck, and subsequent editors (except 
Dindorf) before Bergk; and Velsen, 
Kock, Merry, Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen 
afterwards. dv@pereyv riv R, V. and all 
the other MSS. and vulgo. 

354. axpdrov R. Bekker, recentiores. 
éxparov V. V*. F. I. M. P*. P*. P®. editions 
before Bekker. 

357. éniumtov KR. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Weise and Bothe. éxmoyv V., 
the MSS. generally, and vulgo. mov P'. 

360. éxpodjoes MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
(at Ach. 278) preferred expodnoe, on 
the ground that in Wasps 814 we have 
the form podrjoova. But this is a very 
inadequate ground, since many verbs 
have a future in both the active and 
the middle forms. And it may have 
been the feeling that he had been a 
little too hasty in this and a few other 
matters that caused Hlmsley to suppress 
his edition of the Acharnians. Yet in 
reliance on his great authority the 
unanimous verdict of the MSS., both 
here and elsewhere, has been over- 
ruled by Dindorf and almost all sub- 
sequent editors, except Berek and 
Merry. Dr. Rutherford (New Phryni- 
chus, § 802, pp. 392, 393) merely restates 
Klmsley’s view, but does not attempt 
to prove it. The two lines of this 
speech which in the MSS. and vulgo 
are rightly given to the Chorus are by 
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a few recent editors transferred to 
Demosthenes; whilst line 366 by R. 
rightly given to Demosthenes is by 
some absurdly transferred to the Chorus. 

365. 6é y Brunck, recentiores, except 
Invernizzi. The MSS. and other editions 
have either dé 7 or 6’ alone.—é«&erEw 
Porson, Bothe, Bekker, Meineke, re- 
centiores, except Merry. é&edAdAéy&w R. 
Invernizzi, é£\6 V. and the other 
MSS. (save that in F.. and F*. it has 
been altered into é¢£0A6) and vulgo.— 
ris muyns R. V2. M%. P®& Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Zacher. ris muvypns P. M?’. 
Th wuyn V. M.I., most of the other MSS., 
all editions before Brunck; and Zacher 
afterwards. 

366. rap Bothe, Bergk, recentiores. 
yap MSS. all editions before Brunck ; 
and Bekker and Dindorf afterwards. 
y ap Brunck, Invernizzi, Weise. 

367. ’v rG EVA@, Hlinsley (at Ach. 343), 
Dobree, Dindorf (in notes), Bergk, re- 
centiores. 7d &iA@ (without ’») MSS. 
editions before Bergk. 

373. mwaparrkG KR. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Weise. mepirsAd V. and 
the other MSS. and editions. 

374, wpnyopeava MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
suggested mpyyopava, which is read by 
Dindorf and most subsequent editors, 
but not by Bergk, Zacher, Hall and 
Geldart, or Neil. Cf. Birds 1113. 

382. mupéds y PL PA EF. M?. and all 
printed editions except as hereinafter 
mentioned. R. V. and the remaining 
MSS. have wupés without the y. Velsen 
changed the y into 6, and is followed 
by Blaydes and Van Leeuwen, but the 
y is far better. 

383. Adyo. tov. These words are not 
found in the MSS. or editions; they 
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are an addition by Godfrey Hermann, 
necessary both for the sense and for the 
metre. 

385, qv dp’ ov R. M. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Weise. ovx dp’ jv V., the 
MSS. generally, Brunck and Weise. 
otk fv all editions before Brunck. 
While the text was in this state Bentley 
suggested the insertion of dp’ between 
ovx and 7v; but it is quite wrong to 
quote him as preferring that reading 
to jv dp’ ov. 

386. ovdayas. I have inserted this 
word, in brackets, not as a restoration 
of what Aristophanes really wrote, but 
merely to show what is required to 
satisfy the metre. A cretic has slipped 
out after 46’, if we should not rather 
treat 0° itself as corrupt, and say that 
a third epitrite —— uv —, commencing 
with a vowel, has slipped out after 
gaddov. Bergk proposed to insert, 
after ®&, the words ovd édadpdv, and 
this is followed by Merry and Blaydes; 
Velsen proposed adAd caddy, and Weck- 
lein daddov doa y 0 idcivy, But all 
these conjectures are metrically un- 
sound. The scheme of the ode is as 
follows (see on 304 supra): 


—HUUY m—MUY, —VYUY, 
— Uo — UW 
AS —_—WT—- 

a ee a mee eo 
—UYVYU —U— 
—UYUY —U- 
—UYY —vu 


387. pndev ddiyor V.,the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. pydév gdarroy R. M. Inver- 
nizzi, pnd éXarrov Bothe. pydev édadpdv 
Dindorf. 

389. ws day R.F.M.F'.1. VV’. Grynaeus, 
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Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. os dy 
V.P. Pt. P®. PS, F?. F°, all editions (except 
Grynaeus) before Brunck. 

394. dpaver V.and the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. dddvee R. Rapheleng, a 
mere clerical error, I fancy. dadaive 
Zacher (after Ribbeck). Blaydes sug- 
gests ddever, which would be quite out 
of place. 

396. kaOjuevov MSS. vulgo. “ Dedi 
kaOynpevov, quod sensus postulare vi- 
detur’’ Blaydes. But of course rd row 
Anpov mpdcwmrov is & mere periphrasis 
for 6 Anpos ; and, for the matter of that, 
it was Demus himself and not his 
mpdoamov who paxkod, supra 62. 

400, 401. These two lines are given by 
the MSS. and older editions to one of 
the actors, Demosthenes or Cleon. But 
apart from the corresponding lines in 
the strophe being continued to the 
Chorus, it is obvious that the Chorus 
alone could have spoken line 401. 
They have, therefore, been restored to 
the Chorus by Bothe, Dindorf, Bergk, 
and all subsequent editors. 

400. év Kparivov P’. Bos (Ellips. p. 8), 
Elmsley (at Ach. 1222), Bergk, recen- 
tiores, except Kock, who reads ray 
Kparivov. év Kparivov R.V. all other 
MSS. and vulgo. 

401. mpooadev MSS. vulgo. Hermann 
suggested mpos ddev, Cobet trader, and 
Bergk rapadew.—tpayediay MSS. (except 
R.) vulgo. rpayedia R. rpayedia Meineke, 
apparently with the co-operation of 
Cobet ; “rpayedia ego et Cobetus.” 
This seems to be nonsense. For a 
Tragic Chorus does not sing an accom- 
paniment to the Tragedy; it sings the 
Tragedy itself, that is, the choral parts 
of it. Yet this absurdity is introduced 
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into the text not only by Meineke 
himself, but by Holden, Velsen, Kock, 
Merry, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. And Blaydes attempts 
to support it by such expressions as 
mpocadey ktOdpa and mpocavarciv, but in 
those cases the voice is an accompani- 
ment to the lyre, and the pipe is an 
accompaniment to the song; whilst 
here the Chorus sing the play, not to 
the play. 

407. "IovAtov MSS. vulgo. Bothe pro- 
posed “IovAinrny which Velsen reads. 
Meineke reads BovAéov, and so Holden 
and Green. ‘IovAcéa Zacher after a con- 
jecture of Schnitzer.—otona PF. a 
corrector of F'. and all printed editions 
except Junta. ofua: R. V. and all the 
other MSS. and Junta.—suvporimny I. P?. 
and a corrector of F>, Dindorf (in notes), 
Bothe (2nd ed.), Bergk, Meineke, Merry, 
Zacher, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Neil. And suponirny the reading of 
R. F. P. is clearly intended for ruporimny, 
just as in the edition called Scaligeyr’s 
muppomitny is a mere mistake (corrected 
in the next edition) for mupporimny. 
mupporimny V., the MSS. generally, and 
vulgo. 

408. inrawvicoae KR. Suidas (s.vv. @ 
mept mavta) Brunck, recentiores. i) 
raoyv doa V.M.ILD. FL. Et) mad’ 
doa P, P*, PF, Kal ratdva 67 PA. F?, B®, 
all editions before Brunck. 

410. wapayevoinny MSS. vulgo. Mehler 
proposed and Blaydes reads ovyyevoiunr. 

412. €x maidiov (from a boy, from my 
youth up) R. M. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except Weise, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. ék radiov V., the other 
MSS., and vulgo.—payarpidor. Brunck 
adopted this form from Pollux x. 104 
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who says paxapides’ “Aptorodpdvous you 
év ‘Inmevow 6 payetpos héyer “ Mayatpidar 
And it has since been found 
in R. and is followed by every subse- 
quent editor except Weise. paxarprdiov 
V., the other MSS., all editions before 
Brunck ; and Weise afterwards. 

416, payee R. V. and all the MSS. 
(except P®. and a correction of F. which 
have paxyn) and all editions except 
Dindorf before Bergk; and Neil after- 
wards. Dindorf altered this into payet, 
and is followed by Bergk and subse- 
quent editors except Neil. But the fight 
between the xvov and the xvvoxédaddos 
has commenced ; it is not a thing of the 
future. — xvvocePadrA@ Dindorf, citing 
Phrynichus Bekkeri, p. 49. 19  kvuyvo- 
Kepaddros* Oia rev Svoty A of Arrexol, and 
Photius, s.v. ckuvoxéfadov* éy rois Ovo AX 
Aéyovow’ ovras ’Apirropavyns, doubtless 
referring to this very passage. Dindorf 
is followed by Bergk and all subse- 
quent editors except Van Leeuwen. 
kuvoxepare R.V., the MSS. generally, and 
vulgo,and so Van Leeuwen, kuvoxeharto 
Bothe in his second edition. Several 
suggestions have been made for the 
purpose of preserving xvvoxedddo. 
Burney proposed kxvuvoxedddr@ ov, and so 
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Meineke. Brunck proposed ov ye Kuvo- 
keparo. But xvvoxepdddo is Obviously 
right. 

417. kai vy S’, V., the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. vy rov A’ R. Invernizzi, 
Bekker. 


418. payeipovs ay Aéeyov Bernhardy, 
Cobet, Holden, recentiores, except Hall 
and Geldart. payetpouvs Aéyar R. V. the 
MSS. generally. payeipovs émdéyov 
P!, F?, and a corrector of F°, and vulgo. 
payeipous arokéyov Bothe in his second 
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edition. Bergk suggested payetpioxous 
éywor, a hopeless suggestion which 
Meineke inserts in his text. 

421. copés Bentley, Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Weise. os oodas 
MSS. editions before Dindorf (except 
Bothe) ; and Weise afterwards. 

424. ra xoxova F. I. F*. V*. Bentley, 
Bothe, Bekker, Dindorf, Weise, Bergk, 
Green, Zacher. And this, of course, 
though the accent is misplaced, is the 
meaning of ra xéyova, the reading of 
R. V. P. P®?. F°. and all editions before 
Brunck. Aristophanes, it need hardly 
be said, had nothing to do with the 
accents; and no one could have really 
supposed the words to be the neuter 
plurals. However Pt, the work of a 
persistent and not very felicitous con- 
jecturer, wrote rds xoyovas, and so do 
one or two other inferior MSS., and 
Kuster in his notes and Brunck and 
Invernizzi in their texts. But since 
Invernizzi all editors have read the 
dual xoyova. The proper feminine dual 
of the article is ra as (practically) all 
the MSS. here, but ra is occasionally 
used for all genders, especially in the 
adjuration ra Gew, see the Appendix on 
Thesm. 285 ; and Cobet, who was always 
unable to grasp the fact that language 
is not a machine-made article, governed 
by a set of cast-iron rules, but the pro- 
duct of innumerable minds, and suscep- 
tible of infinite anomalies and varieties, 
took upon himself not to prove, but to 
assert, that Attic writers never use ra 
for the feminine, a position contradicted 
by every known fact. Nevertheless 
Meineke and all subsequent editors, 
except as aforesaid, have followed this 
shallow assertion like a flock of sheep 
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and written re koyova.—dropruv V*. 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. dmapyvov 
R. V., the other MSS., and all editions 
before Brunck. 

430. xafteis MSS. vulgo. xadetpévws 
mvewy 1s the Scholiast’s explanation ; 
‘“‘subaudi éuaurév’’ Brunck. Dawes pro- 
posed to read xaraeis; and Porson for 
kal peyas xabteis would read Karxias péyas 
te; but neither of these suggestions 
has found any favour. 

433. xKedevoas RR. FY 
recentiores, except Neil. 
other MSS. and editions. 

437. Katxias F. Kuster (in notes), 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores, except 
Invernizzi. «xaxias R. V., the MSS. 
generally, all editions before Brunck ; 
and Invernizzi afterwards. 

438. Iloridaias MSS. vulgo. The 
second syllable is long, and the name is 
found in inscriptions spelled Hore:daias, 
and F. Thiersch suggested that it 
should be so spelled here. This is 
adopted by Meineke and all subsequent 
editors except Green. 

440. rovs repOpiovs R. M. Scaliger, 
Porson, Invernizzi, recentiores, except 
Weise, rovs re Opious or rovs reOpiovs V. 
and the other MSS. 
editions before Portus; rovs d€ OApiovs 
Portus and all subsequent editions 
before Brunck. rovs 6) @piovs Brunck, 
Weise. But all the time the passage 
was properly understood; the Scholiast’s 
explanation (of reOpiovs) being taken to 
apply to @piovs. 

442, [Swpodoxias|. This word is not in 
the MSS., and the words qdevéer ypapas 
éxatovradavtous Tértapas are in almost 
all the editions written as a single 
senarius. Invernizzi was the first to 


Invernizzi, 
Kedevor the 


tous te Opiovs all 
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write them in two lines (the first being 
merely dhev&er ypapds), and Dindorf in 
his notes does the same, marking a 
lacuna before devéce. That is followed 
by Kock and Blaydes; but Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, and Hall and Geldart 
mark the lacuna after ypadds, which 
cannot be right. Meineke suggests 
hevéer ypapdas ov detdias, which is read 
by Merry. Van Leeuwen reads airos 
nev ovv, an interpolation almost as idle 
as that which Blaydes suggests but 
does not read, viz. ov BovrAopar, or that 
which Bergk also suggests without 
reading, éay dé py. Kock’s \urora€kiov is 
far better. When I suggested that the 
line should commence with dwpodoxias, 
I had no idea that Géttling (whoever 
he may be) had proposed that the line 
should end with that word. I think 
that all editions not mentioned above, 
including Neil’s, gave the two lines as 
one senarius. 

453. avdpixwrara kal (avdpixora KR. which 
the accent shows to be a mistake for 
avoptxarara) V. P. f. FL FY B®, PLP? 
pe, M’. M*®. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Bekker, Weise, Bergk, Merry, and Neil. 
avdpikorata (without xai) M. all editions 
before Brunck; and Dindorf and Green 
afterwards. But Dindorf suggested 
avdpedrara kal, which is adopted by 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Kock, and Hall 
and Geldart. Elmsley proposed dydpr- 
kotar ed, and Reisig dydpixorar ad 
which Blaydes adopts. Blaydes him- 
self makes ten conjectures, one of which 
avOptxds re kat is brought into the text by 
Van Leeuwen. 

459. & imnddes V., the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. 7 énndOes R. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Green, Kock, Van Leeuwen, 
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and Neil. But éewnd@es does not, and 
umnrGes does, imply the success of their 
champion. 

463. youdovpe’ atra R. M. Bekker, 
recentiores, except Weise. youdovpeva 
mo Nees ee sk a eV eee ee 
Junta, Gormont. youdotpevd ye ta Pi. 
(correcting as usual) and F*., all other 
editions before Invernizzi; and Weise 
afterwards. youdovper’ ad ra Inver- 
nizzi, giving it as R.’s reading. 

464. otuor, ob & oddev «7.dr. At the 
suggestion of Hermann this line is re- 
moved from its place here, and inserted 
between lines 467-8, by Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Kock, Merry, Van Leeu- 
wen, and Neil. This seems quite wrong. 
It makes the Chorus complain of their 
champion, which is not by any means 
their cue. They are alarmed at Paphla- 
gon’s metaphors, and hope that the 
Sausage-seller will be able to repay 
them in kind. This he at once proceeds 
to do; but of course before producing 
his “wheelwright’’? metaphors, it is 
necessary to lay a foundation for their 
use. 

465. p év”Apya y oia. Hxcept that 
R. P. P®. have peéy for p’ év, and that R. 
and P® are the only MSS. which insert 
the y’, this is the reading of all the MSS. 
The y is omitted in all the editions 
before Bothe’s first, and by Bekker, 
Dindorf, and Weise, so leaving an hiatus 
between ”Apye: and ota. In this state of 
things Porson made two proposals: (1) to 
read éy”Apyet p ota, which is adopted by 
Bothe, Meineke, and Green, or (2) p’ &v 
"Apyetos d, which is adopted by Bergk, 
Holden, Merry, Blaydes, and Van Leeu- 
wen. But this second alternative con- 
sorts ill with the general tone of the 
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speech, which means that he did not deal 
with the Argives; the repetition of the 
name *Apyeiows in two successive lines 
would be very clumsy ; whilst the word 
exec two lines below seems to show that 
the locality has already been mentioned. 
The remaining editors read as in my 
text.—mparre. Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Hall and Geldart, Van 
Leeuwen, and Neil, who follow the mpar- 
recs Of the MSS. and editions before 
Brunck. But though the change from 
the second to the third person, and vice 
versa, 18 common enough in Aristo- 
phanes, the Sausage-seller here seems 
to address the Chorus throughout; and 
only to turn to Paphlagon in line 472. 

A477. év rn wodee R. P. P® Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, Holden, Velsen, 
Green, Van Leeuwen. émi 17 wore V., 
the remaining MSS., and vulgo. Cobet 
suggests, 1 do not know why, rds év 
wédket, which is brought into the text by 
Meineke, and Hall and Geldart. See the 
Commentary. 

482. yvopny R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except Dindorf, Weise, Green, Zacher, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 
Wuxnv V., the other MSS., all editions 
before Invernizzi; and those excepted 
above afterwards. 

483. vuvi diddées MSS. vulgo. In P?. 
there is a marginal reading vuri dé SetEets, 
which is adopted by Brunck and Bothe, 
and (with S€ changed into ye) by Mei- 
neke, Holden, Velsen, Merry, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen; but is far 
more-prosaic than the uniform reading 
of the MSS.—7é6re V. and all the MSS. 
except R., and vulgo. more R. Inver- 
nizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, Holden, Green, 
and Blaydes. 
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484. ra xoyova R. and the editors who 
read the same in 424 supra. rds xoyavas 
MSS. (except R.) and vulgo. ra xoydva 
the editors who so read in 424. 

488. as €xym MSS. vulgo. ds éyo Kock 
after a conjecture of O. Schneider. 

49]. é€oticOdvey RK. V. Porson (re- 
ferring to Dawes at Lys. 678), Bothe, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Weise. ¢foAc- 
oGaivey the MSS. generally, the editions 
before Bothe’s first; and Weise after- 
wards. 

492. ravrayi R. Brunck, recentiores. 
tavta ye V., the other MSS., and all 
editions before Brunck. 

496. duaBddrew R. V., the MSS. gener- 
ally, and vulgo. xaraBd\\ew (or xara- 
Bade) P. FY, F®, M*. and a corrector of 
F, Brunck, Bothe, Weise, and Blaydes. 

508. tpeis & juiv MSS. vulgo. typets & 
nav Brunck, Bekker, Velsen.—pécyere 
(or rpéoaxere) Bentley, Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned. smpoaéyere MSS. all editions 
before Bothe’s first; and Weise, Bergk, 
Zacher, Hall and Geldart, and Neil after- 
wards. 

504. rois r avanraioros Grynaeus, an 
edition which more than once alone 
preserves the genuine reading. Kai rois 
avaraioros P. F. F'. F>. Junta, Gormont. 
trois avanaiorots R. V., the other MSS., 
and vulgo. The last four lines of this 
Commation have been severely treated 
by editors. The words @ mavtoias ... 
ka@’ éavrovs, combined into one line, make 
an ordinary anapaestic tetrameter cata- 
lectic; and the preceding line and a 
half have been variously compelled to 
come into the same metre. Hermann 
wrote them tpeis & nyiv mpdoyxere roy 


vouv Kat Tois nue@y avaraioros. Meineke, 
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Holden, and Velsen (not Zacher) tpeis & 
qu mpoaxere TOV voUY xalpovTes ToOls ava- 
All these omit the words ® 
. ka@ éavrovs. Others have 
both anapaestic tetrameters, Hirschig 
reading the first line as tpeis d€ réws 
mpooXeTE TOY VYOLY TOs HpETepots avarral- 
crows, and so Blaydes, except that for de 
réws he retains 6’ jpiy, whilst Van Leeu- 
wen reads the last three words as rois 
dvarratcro.s emtovowv, The tetrameters so 
concocted are added to the Parabasis 
Proper, where they seem somewhat out 
of place. The appeal ipets 8’ nity x.7.X. 
corresponds to the tpeis dé réws in the 
Commation of the Wasps (line 1010). 

506. xa® éavrovs MSS. vulgo. Kad 
éopras Van Leeuwen from a conjecture 
of Deventer. 

508. A€Eovras ern pos R. M. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise. émaA€£ovras 
és I. én NéEovras és V. V*. P. PL. P?, P% 
F, FP), F?, F*, and (with y inserted after 
Aé~ovras) all editions before Invernizzi ; 
and Weise afterwards. But Bentley had 
already pointed out that the author of 
one of the arguments to the Clouds 
quotes the line as in the text. And 
Porson, Class. Journal v. 189 (in a short 
review of Brunck’s Aristophanes), relying 
on the same authority, and referring to 
Ach. 629 and Peace 735, insisted on sub- 
stituting wpds for the y és of the vulgar 
reading; and nearly twenty years after- 
wards in his Preface to the Hecuba, 
p. 54 proposed to read the whole line as 
in the present text. 

510. rods adrovs nyiv R. V. and all the 
MSS. except M. and P!, and all the 
editions except Bergler and Blaydes. 
Tous avrous tpiy M. P}, Burmann (in 
Bergler’s edition, but without Bergler’s 
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authority, and apparently by a mere 
clerical error), Blaydes. ‘‘ Praestat, 
opinor, vyiy: namque in Parabasi idem 
est Chorus ac Poeta” Blaydes. This is 
really an astonishing remark; every 
line in this section of the Parabasis is 
distinguishing between the Chorus and 
the poet; and the same is the case in 
almost every Parabasis. Moreover typiv 
destroys the very point of the passage, 
which means that the poet and the 
Knights are combined in detesting the 
demagogue. That is why they are will- 
ing to act as his Chorus. 

512. ad de R. V., the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo. 6 éé€ P. Blaydes, which 
certainly gives a simpler construction. 

518. as MSS. vulgo. “forte més” Bent- 
ley. And this is adopted by Meineke 
and all subsequent editors except Green, 
and Hall and Geldart. But it does not 
seem at all necessary. 

514. ékéeXeve R. M. F. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Weise and Bothe. ékxédXevoe 
V. and the other MSS. and vulgo. 

526. woAA@ pevoas zor’ éeraiva MSS. 
vulgo. Although the only editor that 
has altered the text is Velsen who, 
following a conjecture of Kayser, sub- 
stitutes Bpicas for pevoas, yet these 
words, and especially the participle 
pevoas, which is supposed on what seem 
to me insufficient grounds to be inad- 
missible in Attic of this date, have 
given offence to many scholars. Bergk 
proposed ws wodkA@ Bpicas wor’ eraive 


Awa trav dedrAéwv wediov eppe. Meineke 
pevpatt wokA@ tor deivws. Fritzsche 


(Quaest. Aristoph. 259) had previously 
proposed peas. Kock suggested mpévras, 
O. Schneider Bpvcas, Hultzsch dAa8pos. 
Blaydes offers fifteen conjectures, Dr. 
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Verrall (Class. Review, xvi. p. 9) would 
read mdAN’ ipetoas ror ’Eraive, “having 
formerly offered many thanksgivings to 
Applause, that is to say, having cele- 
brated with sacrifice many a dramatic 
success and dedication of the prize,” 
a conjecture, says Herwerden (V. A.) 
‘‘doctior et acutior quam probabilior.” 
Herwerden himself proposed, but in his 
V. A. withdrew, 7oAA@ po radv émvody. 

527. kal rns oracews MSS. vulgo. 
Ths atdoews is proposed by O. Schneider 
and read by Blaydes. The word adedav 
in the early part of the line has also 
met with some criticism. Bergk, as we 
have seen, would substitute PeArAgwv, a 
word which, as Meineke observes (V. A.) 
“neque adjectivé dici, neque duabus 
syllabis efferri potest.” Hultzsch, still 
more absurdly, would read addper bia rev 
nedioy, While Meineke faintly hints at 
changing adedG@y into peyddov and Her- 
werden (V. A.) into ddvedy. But if 
these gentlemen would only think, for 
a moment, of our poet’s meaning, they 
would see that aped@y is really the very 
word required. The volume of Cratinus’s 
popularity flowed on without a ripple; 
there were in its bed neither stones, 
ridges, nor other obstacles to ruffle 1t. 

534, dapy R. I. FY. P'. P?. vulgo. divbec 
V. M. and several other MSS. (but some 
have both readings, one above the other) 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, Weise. 

536. 76 Atovvow MSS. vulgo. ro Acovi- 
cov Elmsley (at Ach. 1087), Velsen, 
Kock, Merry, Van Leeuwen, and Neil. 
Meineke for jj Anpety conjectures paxdy- 
pew, ‘“admodum infeliciter” as Van 
Leeuwen says. 

539, otdparos MSS. vulgo. 
Zacher conjectures orarés pdtrey and 
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Van Leeuwen oraitos maAdrtrov, but 
neither has altered the text. 

540. pdvos MSS. vulgo. Van Leeuwen 
conjectures pdAts. 

546. waparépwar ed R. V. and prac- 
tically all the MSS. and vulgo; though 
one or two MSS. have (unmetrically) 
either mapaméuwavres ef Or mapamép- 
wWavros ep, and Junta inserts és before 
e~ : Bentley said “an legendum sapa- 
mépwaré 6°?” but adds ‘‘ At Suidas é¢’.” 
Blaydes however reads mapamréuaré 6. 
Kock suggested mapanépparé 7° ev Séka. 

500. peromro RK. V. and all the other 
MSS. and vulgo. mpocere@ a corrector of 
M. Brunck (apparently a clerical error), 
and Bothe. 

564, mapecrds. R. M. F4. Scaliger (in 
notes) Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, recen- 
tiores, except Van Leeuwen. sapeoras* 
V. F. FF. P. Pt. P®. I. all editions before 
Bekker; and Weise, Bothe, and Van 
Leeuwen afterwards. Reiske proposed 
ampocbe wapecras, and Blaydes mhdciora 
TApECT@S. 

569. od yap oddels mamor R. M. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores, except Weise, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. 
P!, F?, all editions before Invernizzi; 
and Weise afterwards. While the text 
was in this condition Bentley suggested 
Kovris ovderramor and so Porson. ovdeis 


yap manor V. P. F. I. and many MSS. 


> cy 3 , > 
KOVOELS OvVOET@TOT 


‘ovbde eis (or ovdeeis) yap momor Cobet, 


Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 

570. npiOunoev R. V. and all MSS. and 
editions except Frischlin. And so Suidas 
s.v. npiOunoev. But one MS. of Suidas 
has jpéunoev, which Frischlin reads and 
Kuster would have preferred to read 
here. 

572. rovr R. F’, Frischlin, Invernizzi, 
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Bekker, recentiores. ratv7’ V. and the 
other MSS., and all other editions before 
Invernizzi. 

574. épduevos MSS. vulgo. “ Qu. édAd- 
pevos, 8c. hidoy vel rpoorarny?” Dobree. 

578. povoyv R. V. P. Pl. P#,, the MSS. 
generally, Kuster (in notes), Brunck, 
recentiores. pdves F?, all editions before 
Brunck. 

589. yoptxav éorw MSS. vulgo. xopixdy 
povorw Velsen (not Zacher). Wilamo- 
witz proposed Xapirey éorw which Kock 
reads. 

598. ov« &yav MSS. vulgo. Herwerden 
proposes ov réaov, which Blaydes brings 
into the text. Mr. Richards (C. R. xv. 
386) observes that “Attic prose and 
Comedy do not use técos for rowotros,” 
and himself proposes to commence the 
following line by ws & 67’, connecting 
the os & with dveBpiagéay in line 602, and 
treating ére... Kpdupva as a subordinate 
clause. But the MS. reading seems to 
mean ‘‘Their feats ashore we do not 
view with very great wonder, as we do 
their feats afloat.” 

600. kat oxdpoda M. P'. F*. vulgo. The 
kai before oxépodais omitted by R. V. and 
all the other MSS. Bergk proposed, 
but did not read, oxdpod’, éAdas, xpdppva, 
and so Meineke and Velsen (not Zacher) 
read. Blaydes substitutes dé ye for the 
cai, and Mr. R. T. Elliott proposes dé 8). 

602. dveBpia~ay MSS. vulgo. dvedpud- 
€av? Walsh (in a note to his transla- 
tion), Zacher, Blaydes, and Van Leeu- 
wen, And it may be that the poet 
selected the word dveSpvaéay on account 
of its similarity to the other word ; but 
he is careful in this Antepirrhema to 
attribute human not equine qualities to 
the horses. 
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604. era & R. M. Invernizzi, recen 
tiores. <ird y’ V. and the other MSS. 
and all editions before Invernizzi.— 
vewrarot Rk. M. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except Bothe, Weise, Zacher, Blaydes, 
Halland Geldart, and Van Leeuwen, who 
with the other MSS. and the editions 
before Invernizzi read vedrepor. 

605. orpapara V. and all the MSS. 
except R., and all editions. 
which is very possibly right. 

608. ég7 R. M. P. FL FL OF. Junta, 
Gormont, Cratander, and all _ subse- 
quent editors before Gelenius, Frischlin, 
Brunck, recentiores. €$67 V. I. P. P*. 
V*., a corrector of F. and of M., Aldus, 
Fracini, Junta I], Gelenius, and all sub- 
sequent editors before Brunck. Bergler 
indeed in his notes restored épn, but 
Burmann, his editor, retained ¢pén. 

609. par ev Bv86. So all the MSS. 
and all editions before Brunck. Brunck 
silently changed pyr’ into pnd’, and is 
followed by all subsequent editors ex- 
cept Invernizzi, Zacher, Blaydes, and 
Hall and Geldart. 

610. pyre y7 Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. yr’ év yn MSS. editions before 
Brunck. There is precisely the same 
error in Acharnians 533. 

614. nyovicw MSS. vulgo. Cobet and 
Bergk suggested nyavoat, which is read 
by Meineke, Zacher, and Van Leeuwen. 

616. d&dv ye PL. F*. vulgo. décor 
(without ye) R. V. and the other MSS. 
Junta, Invernizzi, Blaydes. 
Velsen (not Zacher). 

617. dpeivov’ Bergler (in his notes, dis- 
regarded as usual by Burmann), Bothe, 
Dindorf, recentiores. duewvov MSS. all 
editions (except Bothe) before Dindorf. 

618. ¢pyacdyev’ Bentley, Bothe, Bek- 


Bpopara R, 


aéipy te 
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ker, recentiores. ecipyacpév’ MSS. all 
editions before Bothe’s first. 

619. dravra MSS. vulgo. Bentley, 
with great probability, would read this 
line -Oois dav pot adds, and the corre- 
sponding line, 686 infra, cai déAots rrotki- 
Los. See the Commentary. Bothe in 
his second edition adopts Bentley’s 
suggestion in both places. 

628. épeidoy MSS. vulgo.  épeimov 
Brunck, recentiores, except Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, Zacher, Hall 
and Geldart, Van Leeuwen, and Neil. 
Berek suggested éepeckwor and F. Thiersch 
épevyov. Blaydes offers eleven con- 

‘jectures of his own, but himself adopts 
Brunck’s. But a repetition of this kind 
is not unknown in these Comedies; we 
have pevoas and éppe supra 526, 527; 
mapaddvres and dépey in Peace 729, 730. 

635. re xat KéBadoe MSS. vulgo. 
Dobree did not himself propose to read, 
but suggested that the Scholiast read, 

But this seems an im- 
possible reading, since Kod)epor are the 
Powers of Dulness, the very last Powers 
the Sausage-seller would invoke at this 
crisis. However Zacher introduces it 
into the text, on the supposed authority 
of Dobree.—Mddav Kuster (in notes), 


KodXepoi te. 


Brunck, recentiores. Méd@wves MSS. 
editions before Brunck. 
637. emropov MSS. vulgo. Burges 


conjectured ec#rpoyor, and Blaydes ev- 
oTpopov. | 

639. dmwérapd_e MSS. vulgo.  Hal- 
bertsma conjectured émémapde, which is 
read by Meineke to Blaydes and by 
Van Leeuwen. 

643. mparov R. and (originally) V., 
the MSS. generally, and vulgo. mparos 
V. (as corrected) and V*. Bergk, recen- 

K, 
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tiores, except Green, Blaydes, and Hall 
and Geldart. But apart from the over- 
whelming authority of the MSS., it was 
obviously a greater compliment to the 
Council to say that he wished to tell 
them jist than to say that he wished 
to be the jirst to tell them. 

646. of O... dteyadjnvioay R. M. (except 
that M. has d&:eyaknvycav), Bothe, Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bergk, Zacher, Kock, 
and Hall and Geldart. ray 6’... dte- 
yaAnuoev the other MSS. (except that 
V. has Sceyadnynoev) all editions before 
Invernizzi, and Bergk, Zacher, and Hall 
and Geldart afterwards. 76° (scil. BovAn) 
... Oveyadnvioey Kock. Invernizzi re- 
stored of & from R., but left the verb 
in the singular. 

648. romnodpevos MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
suggested mounoapevors, and Reiske mro- 
noapevovs, and Velsen brings the latter 
word into the text. 

652. tmovonoas MSS. vulgo. Meineke 
suggested émevonoas which Van Leeuwen 
adopts.—eidas 6’ dua Bothe, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, Holden, Green, Kock, 
Merry, Neil. efSas rapa R. eidas rt’ 
dua Invernizzi. eidas dpa V., the re- 
maining MSS., and vulgo. Dindorf had 
previously suggested e«iSas 7° dpa which 
Velsen reads. 

655. elonyyeApevas V., and apparently 
all the MSS. (except R.) and vulgo. The 
transcriber of R. was careless over this 
word, omitting the initial e’s and ending 
with -as instead of -ais. He found out 
the latter mistake and superscribed ats, 
but left the former uncorrected. This 
gave Cobet the opportunity of suggest- 
ing rats nyyeApevacs which Meineke, but 
nobody else, adopts. 

659. Sunxocinos R.V. P. F. M. VV? EY 
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E*, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Zacher, 
Neil. dcyxootoor I, P!, F* all editions 
before Brunck. drakogiowr P?. dtaxo- 
giao (a suggestion of Dindorf) is read 
by Bothe, Dindorf, and (save as afore- 
said) all subsequent editors. But Bergk 
says ‘‘forte restituendum dinxocinor””’ ; 
the best MSS. are unanimous for that 
form; and these old forms were cer- 
tainly sometimes, as Neil observes, re- 
tained in Attic ritual. He instances, 
amongst other examples, the ’Odvpmiors 
Kal ’Odvuprinot waot kat maonow in the 
sacrificial prayer, Birds 866. 

667. nvriBore MSS. vulgo. The author 
of the Etymol, Magn.,s.v. dvriBoro, after 
saying that yrtBddnce is the proper 
form, but that some write it dvreBddyce, 
adds mapa ’Apioropave év ’Apdiapd@ dia 
Tov nvTeBornoe bv0 kAioes tréatn. He is 
plainly speaking of a particular and 
abnormal use of 7vreBddnoe in one 
‘passage in the Amphiaraus, yet Cobet 
(N. L. 157) proposes to write nvréBore 
here, and that is done by Meineke and 
all subsequent editors except Kock. 

668. A€yer P4. F*. and (originally) F. 
all printed editions except Zacher. déyer 
wad V. P. I. V*. P*. and (as altered) F. 
Aeyn KR. Zacher. Aéyn wad M. Mt. M? 
This appearance of wdaduv is rather dis- 
concerting, Dindorf thought it was 
borrowed from 663. Porson (at Hec. 
1161) proposed to substitute it for 
Aéeyor, the final word in the following 
line; and this is done by Bothe. The 
Aéyov in the following line was formerly 
construed with ddixra: and applied to 
the Lacedaemonian herald; but Bergk 
punctuated after crovdéy and so made 
the A\€ywv apply to Paphlagon. And this 
has been almost universally followed. 
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674, adiévae Brunck, recentiores. 
amevat MSS. editions before Brunck. 

675. wavrayy R. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. mavrayov 
V., all the other MSS., and vulgo. 

676. éym dé ra Kopiavy’ erpiapny imo- 
Spapov MSS. (except R.) and vulgo. RK. 
has precisely the same line, except that 
for tmodSpapov it has trexSpapov, which 
Invernizzi, regardless of metre, prints 
in his text. Bothe in his second edition 
omits the 5¢ after ¢yo, and ends the 
line with 6 dexdpapov. A far better 
way of preserving tmexdpapav, and at 
the same time improving the rhythm 
of the line is pointed out by Fritzsche 
in his note on Frogs 488 éya & empiayny 
Ta Koptavyy’ wumexdpapov, and this is 
adopted by Meineke, Kock, Velsen, 
Merry, and Blaydes. 

688. mdvra row R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Blaydes and 
Van Leeuwen. dvra 67 the other MSS. 
and vulgo ; but in V. the 6) was originally 
omitted, and is written above the line, 
apparently by a later hand.—zémnpayas 
R. and all the MSS. (except V.) Junta, 
Gormont, Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. 
In V. the antepenultimate letter has 
been altered, it is said from x to y, and 
all editions, except Junta and Gormont, 
before Brunck have wémpaxas. 

697. mepuexdxxvca V. V*. P. P*. I. M. 
F', F*, F®, vulgo. eptexdxuca FY. P}. 
meptexoxkkavoa R. Photius s.v. writes 
meptexdxkaga, probably by a_ clerical 
error; and this error has been intro- 
duced into the text of Aristophanes, 
against the authority of all the MBS., 
by Dindorf, Bergk, and all subsequent 
editors except Neil. xokxv¢w is the only 
proper form from xéxkv&, xoxkvyos, as 
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knptoow from xipv€, knpuxos, and is in 
constant use, being indeed found twice 
m these very Comedies, Frogs 1380, 
Eccl. 31. xoxxdfo is a vox nihili. 

698, 700. cay py o éxpdyo—iv ph 
"Kpdyns—iv py o? exnio. The Ravenna 
MS. is remarkable for the frequency 
with which it reads jy or edvy with an 
optative or indicative (Appendix to 
Plutus 217), and « with a subjunctive. 
The present is a striking instance of 
the latter use. In these three cases R., 
and R. alone, has (1) ef pn o éxdhdyo, 
(2) ef pr kbayns, (8) ef un o éxrio. All 
the other MSS. without exception have 
éav or qv. No doubt ef was occasionally 
used with a subjunctive (see infra 805), 
but very rarely; and great as is the 
authority of R., it seems impossible to 
follow it in a case like this, where it is 
opposed to every other MS. 

698, Anyunrp’ éav V.and all MSS. (except 
R. and M.) and vulgo. 
Anpntpa y ef R, Invernizzi, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bergk, Holden to Merry, and Neil. 
Anpytpa y iv Weise, Bothe. Anpnrp’ 
ér ei Reisig, Meineke, Zacher. The 
general reading of the MSS. is retained 
here and in 700 by Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 

700. jv py V.and all MSS. (except R.) 
and vulgo. ef py R. and the editors 
who read e? in 698.—’x«gdyyns MSS. vulgo. 
"xpayns »’ Bothe (in his second edition), 
Bergk, Velsen (not Zacher), and Blaydes. 
—bé y hv py s Bentley, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 6€ o&° 
jv py V., the remaining MSS., and all 
editions before Portus, contra metrum. 
Portus rectified the metre by inserting 
y after py, and this was the reading 
of all subsequent editions before Inver- 
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nizzi, and Weise and Bothe afterwards. 
Bentley rectified it as in the text, and 
this turned out to be the reading of R. 
except that R. had ei for #y. 6 ¥ ef pn 
o RK. and the editors who read e? in 698. 
Porson proposed & éedv oe jy. 

701. kar éxpopnoas Seager, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Green, Merry, Blaydes. xdzex- 
popdjoas MSS. vulgo. xiv expodjcas 
Bothe (in his second edition), Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Kock. xiv Van Leeuwen. 

706. 83 R., the MSS. generally, and 
vulgo. done V. V*. 

107. ddayoas Fducr’? dv; MSS. vulgo. 
But the notion that emt after dayors 
must refer to a garnish only has proved 
too much for the critics, and various 
attempts have been made to alter the 
words. Only three editors however 
have tampered with the text, Velsen 
reading (after Enger) dayay 7do a; 
Kock dayay Fdor’ dv; and Van Leeu- 
wen pddtaO’ dor av; In addition to 
these Bergk suggested dayous yirev av ; 
Meineke ddyous 7odels av; O. Schneider 
hayos AOvord p53 or ddyos p ndior av; 
while Kaehler would make a more ex- 
tensive alteration én’ icows dayos dir 
dy émt Baddarvtio. But see the Com- 
mentary. 

711. kai StaBadG mreiova R. F, F*. Pi 
and all editions except Velsen (not 
Zacher). kat d:aBarte ye wreiova V. P. 
M.I. F'. F®. V2, P® and (as altered) F. 
kat OtaBare oe F'. dtaBadrav ye Velsen. 
Others, retaining d:aBad@ ye, would alter 
the commencement of.the line, Her- 
mann proposing for o’ eAgw to read o” 
dpa, Bergk o° éd\xwy, and Sauppe de vé ye. 

712. wetOerac MSS. vulgo. Herwerden 
(V.A.) proposes meicerat, but see the 
Commentary. 
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716. «a0 Gorep V. V*. P*?. M. FL BL! FY 
Bentley, Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. 
R. and the other MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck have xadoonrep or xa- 
Oaomep. 

T17. évridets R. V. and all MSS. except 
P., and all editions before Bothe’s first, 
and Bekker, Meineke, Holden, and Van 
Leeuwen since. évridys P. and the re- 
maining editions. See Plutus 45. 

721. rovroyt R. and (as corrected) F. 
Bentley, Bothe, Bekker, recentiores, 
except Weise. rovroi V., the MSS. gener- 
ally, all editions before Bothe’s first ; 
and Weise afterwards. 

722, pe dd€es MSS. (except P}. which 
has éda&es) vulgo. Herwerden pro- 
posed to read p’ €6’ efeas, and in his 
VY. A. would also change aydé’ into 
OOTTED. 

726. Onr. & Anuidvoy, & Pidrraroy Elms- 
ley (at Ach. 475), Bekker, Dindorf, 
recentiores, except Bothe and Weise. 
dnt & Anpidwy irrarov MSS. editions 
before Brunck: and Invernizzi after- 
wards; but Kuster in his notes had 
suggested Anpididy ye and Bentley An- 
paxidtoy, Syra Anpidiov, & Brunck, Por- 
son, Bothe in his first edition, and 
Weise; but in his second edition Bothe 
changed @idrarov into didairarov. These 
lines calling out Demus are variously 
distributed by editors. 

727. €£edO’, ww efdjs. This line is 
placed here by R. M. and M?*. and by 
Invernizzi and all subsequent editors 
except Weise, Kock, and Van Leeuwen. 
The other MSS. and editions place it 
before line 730.—oia weptvBpifopar Elms- 
ley (at Ach. 475), Bothe, Bekker, re- 
centiores, except Weise. ociamep U8pi- 
fopat all MSS. except P’. Junta, Inver- 
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nizzi, olanép y wBpitouae P'. and the 
remaining editions. 

928. dur’ aro ris Ovpas V., all MSS. 
(except R. and M.), and vulgo. For éré 
R.and M. have ex, and Bothe suggested 
exros, which Velsen (not Zacher) adopted. 
But as the rivals were outside the house 
dro is clearly right. Elmsley (at Ach. 
475) proposed dmit’; otk amd rns Ouvpas ; 
which I regret my inability to adopt. 

729. xkateorrapdéare MSS. vulgo. Cobet 
and Herwerden conjectured xaraora- 
pé&ere, the latter in his V. A. proposing 
also to change pov into pr). 

739. Avyvor@daoe R. M. and forigin- 
ally) F°. Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, 
except Weise and Bothe. AvyvormdAnow 
V., all the other MSS., and (as corrected) 
F°, and all editions before Bekker; and 
Weise and Bothe afterwards. Exactly 
the same statement applies to Bupaora- 
Aacovy in the following line, except that 
there F°. had originally Bupcor@Ancw. 
For Bupooraiaow didws Cobet proposed, 
and Meineke reads, Bupooradats emt 
Sides. 

741. etme vuv (or viv) V., all MSS. ex- 
cept R. and M., and vulgo.  elwe pos viv 
R. M. eivé pot Bergk, Velsen, Kock, 
Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen, and Neil. 
But all the MSS. have vv, and the fact 
that eiwé pot is So very common in these 
Comedies may well account for its 
intrusion, beside vy, in two or three 
MSS. 

742. 6rc MSS. vulgo. 6,71; Elmsley (at 
Ach. 959) and most recent editors.—rdv 
otparnyoy Pt, F’. and (as corrected) F. 
all editions before Brunck; and Bothe, 
Weise, Velsen, and Zacher afterwards. 
rav orparnyey R. V. V2. P. P?. M. M®. M*. 
I. FY. FS, and (originally) F. Invernizzi, 
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recentiores, except as herein mentioned. 
tous otpatnyovs Brunck.—todpapyor R. 
V. V2. PF. FP}. F®, M?. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores, except as herein mentioned. 
irexdpapov P. M. M*%. L, a corrector of 
F, F®., all editions before Brunck; and 
Invernizzi and Velsen afterwards. But 
some connect this and the following 
word, C. F. Hermann proposed dzo- 
Spapdvrov, which Meineke (who has in 
his text izodpapdvrev) afterwards pre- 
ferred and which is read by Holden. 
Kock reads trorpesdvrwy, and so Merry 
and Blaydes.—rovs é« Htdov Bentley, 
Brunck, Zacher, Van Leeuwen. réap éx 
IlvAov MSS. (except a corrector of F.) 
andthe editions which read ravorpatnyav 
above. roy ék IvAov F. (as corrected), all 
editions before Brunck. rovs év TvA@ 
Brunck. dv év TlvA@ Weise. The fore- 
going statements are, I feel, very confus- 
ing, and it will make the matter clearer 
if I give here the principal readings. All 
editions before Brunck had rév orparnyov 
tmexOpapov tov ex Ilvkov. Whilst this 
was so, Bentley proposed rév orpatnyoy 
uTodpapeor, Tovs €k IIvAov, as In my text. 
This is also Zacher’s reading. Brunck 
read tovs otparnyovs trodpapoyv tovs év 
IlvAw. Then Invernizzi introduced R.’s 
reading (which is that of most of the 
MSS.) trav orpatyyav trodpapayv, tev éK 
TlvAov. This seems destitute of all mean- 
ing, but has ever since been the common 
reading. C. F. Hermann proposed dzo- 
dpayevrav, which was approved by 
Meineke and adopted by Holden, while 
Kock, Merry, and Blaydes read tzo- 
Van Leeuwen omits the 
first ray, and takes orparnyay as a par- 
ticiple, 6 ru; orpatnyav, drodpapay rods 
ex TIvdov. It seems to me that Bentley’s 
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reading is in every way the best and 
simplest. I ought perhaps to add that 
Bentley’s reading is erroneously stated 
by Neil and others to be rav orparnyav 
imodpapov rovs éx TlvAov, a mistake 
arising from their failing to observe 
the text of Gelenius which Bentley was 
correcting. For a very similar mistake 
see Appendix to Birds 1096. The 
words tay orparnyay were not known in 
connexion with this line until nearly 
half a century after Bentley’s death. 
748. tva rodrov R. M. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores. iv’ éxeivoy V., all the other 
MSS., and all editions before Inver- 
nizzi. 
750. xaOtCoipny MSS. vulgo. 
pnv Bergk, Merry, Van Leeuwen. 
751. eis (or és) 7d wpdaGe MSS. (except 
V?.) vulgo. Casaubon suggested as 7d 
apdabe, ut antea, and so did Bentley ; 
and ws is found in V*.and is adopted by 
Brunck, Bekker, Weise, Bergk, Velsen 
(not Zacher), Kock, Merry, and Neil. 
But this is unquestionably erroneous. 
mapir eis TO mpdobev was the regular 
formula used at the opening of an 
éxkAnota, Ach. 43, Eccl. 129. For the 
same reason I adopt, with Blaydes, 
Herwerden’s conjecture of maprévat for 
the mapeiva of the MSS. and editions. 
755. €umoditwy iayddas MSS. vulgo. 
No editor has altered the text, but for 
eumobdi{ev Kock suggested euSpoyifor, 
Ribbeck éunayifer, and Zacher évoro- 
pitoy, whilst Dr. Verrall (Classical Re- 
view xvi. 9) with singular ingenuity pro- 
poses to read éumdifar inyadas, a fig-bird 
gnat-hunting. This was at first adopted 
by Herwerden, but in his V. A. he says 
that he has long since repented, giving 
as his reason “‘cuinam vir doctus per- 
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suadebit hoe uno loco duo periisse voca- 
bula penitus ignota?®” I lay no stress 
on that objection, but I cannot think 
that there could ever have been a bird 
called tcyadas. icyddes are dried figs, 
which would be out of the reach of the 
birds; a fig-bird would be a cuvxadis, 
not an icyadas. Add to this that Demus 
is to be imagined as sitting with his 
mouth open in a stupid mooning way ; 
whereas nothing is more alert and wide- 
awake than a bird catching flies. 

mwopitev Bentley, 
Brunck, Bergk, recentiores, except 
Green. etpnydvous ropifov MSS. vulgo. 

760. é& MSS. (except Pt. and F”. 
and except that some have ¢&e:) Brunck, 
recentiores. ¢fs Pl, écer FY. all 
editions before Brunck. 

761. mpocketaOai cor FL F?, I. V*. Ph 
vulgo. mpoxeio@ai cot V. P. M. P?. FY, B®. 
mpootkecOa cov R. Suidas, Bothe, Bek- 
ker, Dindorf, Velsen (not Zacher), and 
Green. mpoikéoOct cov Holden. But 
mpooxeio Oa, Which means to press upon, 
charge, attack, is manifestly right. It 
was necessary that the foe should come 
near, mpooerOa, before the derdives 
could be brought into play.—zpérepov 
R. P?, Suidas, Bothe, Dindorf, Holden, 
recentiores, except Merry, and Hall 
and Geldart. mpdrepos V., the other 
MSS., and vulgo. 

763. ’A@nvain KR. P. PLE. PL FB, 1. 
all editions before Bekker; and Weise, 
Bothe, Zacher, and Kock afterwards, 
while Meineke who reads ’A@nvaia says 
in his note ‘’A@nvaty restituendum.” 
"A@nvaia M. V. V*. Bekker, recentioves, 
except as aforesaid. 

765, SadtaBacyo R. Bothe, Bekker, re- 
centiores. ZadaBdxyay V., the other 
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MSS., and all editions before Bothe’s 
first. 

767. avTiBeBnxws KR. (changed from 
dvriBexnxwos) and (originally) F. Bek- 
ker, Dindorf, recentiores, except as 
hereinafter mentioned. dyriBeBAnkas 
V. V7. P. Pt. PAL FL 2 F*, all editions 
before Bekker. aydiBeBnxas Dawes (p. 
204), Velsen, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
But of course, when Dawes made his 
suggestion, R.’s reading was unknown. 

768. karatpnOeiny R. M. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise, Bothe, and 
Van Leeuwen. dtatpndeiny V., the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. SrawAnbeiny I. 

776. xaptoipny RR. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Weise and Bothe. yapi- 
Coiuny V., and all the other MSS. and 
vulgo. yxapicoiuny Bentley (and sc 
Brunck seems to have read, though my 
copy has yaprCoiuny), Invernizzi, Bothe, 
and Weise. 

781. Mapador Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores. é€v Mapafém MSS. editions 
before Brunck. 

783. rato. wérpas Brunck, recentiores, 
except Bekker, Velsen, and Blaydes. 
tais wérpats MSS. editions before Brunck ; 
and Bekker and Blaydes afterwards. 
raiode wérpats Velsen (not Zacher). 

786. éyyovos R. V. VP. FL. FL OP. 
Portus, Kuster, Bergler, Bekker, Velsen, 
and Neil. éxyovos M. I. Pl. P*, F*% and 
vulgo. There is no reason for depart- 
ing from the reading of the best MSS. 
The two words mean the same thing: 
“usurpantur promiscue” says Stall- 
baum (on Plato, Rep. II, chap. vu, p. 
364 EF), and include “sobolem et pos- 
teros omnes.”’—‘Appodiov MSS. vulgo. 
Ribbeck proposed ‘Appodioy which is 
read by Merry and Blaydes. 
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792. rais mbakvaor R. M. P. FY. F®. 
Bentley, Dawes (on Plutus166), Brunck, 
recentiores, save that Brunck proposed 
to substitute the un-Aristophanic word 
@iddxvarot, and this is done by Bothe, 
Velsen (not Zacher), Blaydes, and Hall 
and Geldart. See Plutus 546 and the 
Commentary and Appendix there. raicr 
mOdxvaoce V. F. I. all editions before 
Kuster, though in Fracini by an error 
of printing the last two letters are 
omitted. raioemOdxvats Kuster, Bergler. 

798. mevraBddov Kuster (in notes), 
Dobree, Bergk, recentiores, except Hall 
and Geldart. aevraBodov MSS. vulgo. 

802. dpratns P. F*, Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. dpmdénsR. dpmdons V.P.F. 
all editions before Brunck. 

803. kaOopa cov R,V. V*. M. F. FY. EY. 
P', P?. vulgo. xafoparar Suidas s.v. 
opixtn. Kabopa ’r Blaydes. 

804. kat picOot MSS. vulgo. row 
pucbov Cobet, Velsen, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. But td ypeias is far more 
poetical standing alone, as in Septem 
275. 

805. (1) ei... dearpiyen. .. avabappron...- 
eAOy R. V. V2. Pt. P2. FL FS. M}, M®. vulgo. 
Here, as there is a great consensus of 
authority in favour of e¢ with the sub- 
junctive, I have followed it in the text. 
See supra on 698, 700. (2) fj» with the 
same three verbs Dobree, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. (3) ef with 
Starpivrer, avabappyoet, and €d\Ooe P.F.M. 
Brunck, Bergk, Zacher. (4) ei with 6ca- 
rpivvet, avabappnoe, and éAdey Hirschig, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen. ¢dA@av, with 
the other two verbs in the future, is 
Hirschig’s prosaic conjecture,andshould 
not have been read with darpiyn and 
ava0appnon, as Blaydes reads it. 
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806. creugdtdo R. FL. FF? 1 M2 
Kuster (in notes), Brunck, recentiores. 
orepguioy V. P. PL P2. M. MY, F®, all 
editions before Brunck, except Junta 
and Gormont, who have oréudvaAor. 

809. yeyrooxor M. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Frischlin, Portus, recentiores. y.vé- 
oxov R. V., the MSS. generally, and all 
other editions before Portus. 

821. wav wav’ otros Bentley, Elmsley 
(in a review of Hermann’s Hercules 
Furens, Class. Journ. viii. 218), Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores, except as hereafter 
appears. sav’ ovroot MSS. and all 
editions, except Grynaeus and Kuster, 
before Brunck. madtcai y otros Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Weise. Bentley made some 
other suggestions; mad’ otrwci, and this 
is read by Kuster, Bothe, and Neil; 
and sav’ @ ovros, and so Zacher, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. Gry- 
naeus had already given sav’ 6 otros. 
Velsen reads viv nav’ otros, Kock & mav’ 
ovros, Bekker wav’ odros. But perhaps 
the best suggestion of all is that of 
Porson and Dobree who would insert 
po. after py and read wat’ otros, Kai py 

Ol. 
‘ 822. edeAnders MSS. all editions before 
Brunck; and Bergk, Zacher, and Merry 
afterwards. éAeknéns Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except as aforesaid. This is part 
of the great “ Attic” blunder. 

826. xdudow xetpoiv Bentley, Porson, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Blaydes. 
kappotv xepow MSS. kapoiy ye xepow 
Lenting, Blaydes. 

832. rov ’A@nvaior all printed editions 
except as hereinafter mentioned, and 
Blaydes thinks this is the reading of F?. 
trav "A@nvaiov R. V. and all the other 
MSS. and Cratander, Zanetti, and Far- 
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reus. Grynaeus set 1b right, but the 
error was reintroduced by Frischlin, and 
continued by Portus and all subsequent 
editors before Brunck. 

834, Mervdnyys BR. V. and all the MSS. 
except V*. (which has MuryAjvys) and 
all editions except Bothe before Din- 
dorf; and Weise afterwards. Bothe 
introduced MuriAnyys because the name 
is so spelled upon coins, and he is 
followed by Dindorf, Bergk, and subse- 
quent editors. But in Attic literature 
the name was always MetuAnvy. 

836. avOperos R. P. EF. vulgo. av- 
A@pomoict V. and the other MSS. Brunck, 
Invernizzi, 

Sol. py “yyéynrae R. Invernizzi, Kock, 
Merry, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen, and Neil. 
nw) "Kyévnra V., the other MSS., and 
vulgo. 

853. mweptotxovot MSS. vulgo. For 
some reason or other this word has not 
commended itself to certain critics, 
and some amusing substitutes have 
been proposed: mepoyxovoe by Geel, 
mepixvxrovat by Bergk, mepiBopBovcr by 
Meineke, mepurodoto: by Kock, and 
wepioretyouot by Piccolomini. But no- 
body has altered the text. 

856. katacrdoavres RK. F. M. Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores, except 
Zacher, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen. xu€apmacavres V., the 
other MSS., and vulgo. 

872. euBadov MSS. vulgo. Dindorf 
has in his text éuBddour, apparently by 
a clerical error; otherwise he would 
certainly have called attention in his 
notes to his alteration, saying ‘“‘ Lege- 
batur éuBddev” or the like. However 
the error was revived by Berek, and is 
adopted by all subsequent editors except 
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Zacher, Merry, Hall and Geldart, Van 
Leeuwen, and Neil. Yet it is quite 
contrary to the Greek idiom. The dual 
is implied in ¢edyos, and to say edyos 
épBadowv, as Neil observes, is as if we 
were to say “A pair of two shoes.” It 
is strange that this obvious blunder 
should have been substituted by so many 
recent editors for the reading of the 
MSS. which is obviously right. 

873. écev Bentley, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores. édcov R. V., the MSS. 
generally, Junta, Gormont. dcov vy 
Pl. F*, all the other editions betore 
Berek. é6rov M.—dpdp’ R. and (with 
dvra superscribed) M. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Weise. ovr V. and 
the other MSS. and editions. 

877. Tpurrov R.V., the MSS. generally, 
and vulgo; but one or two inferior 
MSS. have Ipumrov, and Suidas, s. v. 
says that some spelt it Tpvmrov. Bergk 
proposed to read ypumdv, the hook-nosed 
man; and this brilliant idea is approved 
by Meineke and brought into the text 
by Van Leeuwen. 

880. yévowro KR. (and written over 
yéverta in M.) Invernizzi, recentiores, 
with the exception of Weise and Hall 
and Geldart. yéverra: V., the other 
MSS., and vulgo. 

890. trepBaret KR. V.P. Pt. P?. and the 
MSS. generally, Dawes, Brunck, re- 
centiores. tmepBadeits F*, all editions 
before Brunck. 

891. mévnp’. taBor. The ejaculation 
ia.Bot was suggested by Dindorf from 
Wasps 13388, and is adopted by Bothe, 
Dindorf himself, and all subsequent 
editors. aévnp. aiBot R. mévnpe. aiBor 
V. and the remaining MSS. and all 
editions except Bothe’s first before 
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Dindorf. And the hiatus may possibly 
be justified by the change of speakers. 

892. éfov MSS. vulgo. Kock sug- 
gested ofa, as in Wasps 38, and this 
is read by Velsen, Kock, Merry, Blaydes, 
and Van Leeuwen. But this is to change 
a dramatic exclamation into a prosaic 
statement of fact. Lenting, thinking 
that Paphlagon is offering Demus an 
ipatioy, proposed dfov. But the rivals 
are endeavouring to supply his want 
of a tunic (dvev yer@vos, supra 881), and 
ofwy refers to the yxrwv which Paphlagon 
has brought. 

893. rovré y Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except that Velsen 
(not Zacher) and Van Leeuwen write 
rour MSS. editions before 
Dindorf. —zepinumoy’ va o F* all 
editions before Brunck; and Weise and 
Meineke afterwards, And the same 
reading, with repinumeoy for repinumoy , 
is adopted by Zacher, Blaydes, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. I do 
not quite understand to whom the 
latter reading is due. Meineke reads 
as in my text, but says in a note 
‘‘restituendum epinumeoy ut edidit 
Dindorfius’?; but that is not the 
reading of Dindorf’s Oxford edition. 
meptnumerxev y waa (with rodr’ éirnbes) 
P!, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. epinp- 
aoxev w V. V*. P. P®, M*. and (origin- 
ally) F. Bothe, Dindorf, Bergk, and 
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Green. sepinumesxey iv Velsen, Kock, 
Merry, Neil. wepinurecxyev iva o° R. 
Holden. zepiunumoxev wa o M. and 


(as altered) F. 

895. rov otkdiou MSS. (except P.) and 
vulgo. rdv otddiov P. Bentley, Brunck, 
Velsen, and Blaydes. 

896. gomevd. All the MSS. (except 
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R. and M.) and vulgo. gomevoev R. M. 
éomevo’ Bergk, Meineke, Velsen, Kock, 
Merry, and Neil. 

899. Kémpetos R. Brunck, recentiores. 
Kémpuos V., the MSS. generally, and all 
editions before Brunck. 

902. & mavotpye R. M. F. Invernizzi, 
recentiores, except Weise. & mévnpe 
V. P. I. all editions before Invernizzi ; 
and Weise afterwards. 

903. ddagoveiacs Dindorf (in notes), 
Bergk, recentiores, except Green. dda- 
Coveias R. adafoveia V. and the other 
MSS. all editions before Bergk; and 
Green afterwards. 

904. odyi wxnoes RK. M. F*. and (origin- 
ally) F. Invernizzi, recentiores. od 
vunoets V.P.I. and (as altered) F. ot 
pe vexnoecs all editions before Invernizzi. 

906. kvdixuidy ye R. V. V?. M. F. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores, except Weise. xvAixudv 
re P,P’, P?. 1. FF. F*, and (as altered) F. 


all editions before Invernizzi; and 
Weise afterwards. 
909. rapOarpidio MSS. vulgo. But 


some have objected to the anapaest 
in the sixth place; and Bentley sug- 
gested rapPOarpio and Elmsley rapéad- 
pidca. But no editor has altered the 
text. 

913. dvaXicxovra trav cavtov. Cobet 
proposed to omit these words, and they 
are accordingly omitted by Meineke 
and Holden, and bracketed by some 
other editors. 

920. tmepféwv MSS. vulgo. wtrepleor6” 
Brunck, Invernizzi, under the mistaken 
idea that the Chorus are addressing 
the Sausage-seller. 

921. ray Sadioy Bentley, Bp. Maltby, 
Bothe, Bekker, recentiores, except 
Weise, Meineke, Holden, and Blaydes. 
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trav Saidwy (or dadwv) MSS. except P!. 
and F?, 8 rév évAwy P1, F*, all editions 
before Brunck except Junta, Gormont, 
and Cratander who read 6€ rév dador. tt 
tay Evkoy Brunck, Weise. ti rav dddev 
Invernizzi. Bentley also suggested rav 
Sadiov, which is approved by Bergk, 
and adopted by Meineke, Holden, and 
Blaydes, but involves a greaterdeparture 
from the MSS. 

936. €A\dov V. V%. and (as corrected) 
¥. Meineke, recentiores, except Green 
and Kock. ¢édeivy R., the other MSS., 
and vulgo. 

940. éraronvyeins Elmsley, Dindorf, 
Holden,Green, Blaydes. amomveyeins MSS. 
vulgo. But the second syllable is short. 
Meineke reads dy’ dmomveyeins, as if 
aman could eat while he is choking; 
and attempts to support it by referring 
to Ecel. 91 ri yap av xetpov dxpoopny 
dpa Saivovoa; as if listening and carding 
wool were not two independent opera- 
tions which might very well, or so the 
speaker thought, be carried on simul- 
taneously. Yet this ridiculous altera- 
tion is adopted by Velsen, Kock, and 
Merry. Bergk reads é¢vamromveyeins, the 
exact purport of which I confess that 
I do not understand. It is however 
followed by Hall and Geldart. Elmsley’s 
emendation to be choked upon (that is, 
as a result of) your eating seems to give 
the exact meaning required. 

969. dioEes MSS. vulgo. Elmsley (at 
Ach. 278) objected to the active future 
in this and some other verbs, and 
proposed to substitute everywhere the 
middle, which was also undoubtedly in 
use. There was really no ground for 
this proposal, and it may well have 
been one of the points on which he 
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afterwards became so dissatisfied that 
he endeavoured to call in his edition 
of the Acharnians. Dindorf however 
introduced diofer here; and that form, 
after being repudiated by Bergk, was 
again adopted by Meineke and all 
subsequent editors except Neil. The 
ablest English exponent of the new 
scholarship was the late Dr. Rutherford ; 
but those who read carefully his dis- 
sertation on the subject (New Phry- 
nichus, § 302), will see that he assumes 
throughout that the right form is 
dioEopat, and merely shows that on that 
assumption it is not difficult to correct 
all passages in which df is found. 
That may be true enough; but it does 
not seem to me rational to reject 
everywhere the reading of every MS. 
in favour of an assumption which is 
quite unsupported by argument or 
authority.—xai xipiov MSS. vulgo. Din- 
dorf with less than his usual good taste 
proposed to destroy this characteristic 
little joke by reading x Ayvppiov. He 
did not of course disfigure his text by 
introducing such an infelicitous con- 
jecture, nor has any other editor done 
so except Van Leeuwen. 

970-2. xal pny eveyr’... ovdev Kodvet. 
These three lines are in the MSS. and 
editions variously distributed between 
the various speakers. I have adopted 
what seems to me the most probable 
arrangement. 

974. roto. mapotvor mac Kai Trois ad- 
uxvovpevots, This is the reading pro- 
posed by Dobree in the Addenda to 
Porson’s Aristophanica (p. 129), and 
adopted by Dindorf, Holden, Green, 
Zacher, Kock, and Blaydes. The word 
mwaoww is not found in the MSS., but, as 
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Dobree says, “as passim irrepsisse, 
neque multo rarius excidisse, vulgo 
notum.” He might have added that 
there is here a special probability of its 
omission, from the circumstance that 
it immediately followed sapoto. or 
mapovo.v. Dobree mentions that the 
insertion of waot had been previously. 
suggested, but after, instead of before, 
the copula xai. In this case the special 
reason for its omission would dis- 
appear; besides which the insertion 
of wact in the second branch of the 
sentence would, as Herwerden (V. A.) 
observes, seem to restrict the uni- 
versality of wapoto.. This reading is 
however adopted by Weise and Van 
Leeuwen. The MSS. have roioe (or 
Tolotv OY Tots) mapotat (OY mapovoty) Kal 
Tolow adixvouvpéevorow, and so vulgo, 
contra metrum. Bentley proposed either 
(1) rois ddi~opévoiow élav, or (2) roict 
Sedp’ adixvovpévors, which is read by 
Hall and Geldart; but Sedp’ is not 
likely to have dropped out. Bothe 
reads kal roiciv y ddtxvovpevots; Bergk, 
Tois amovowv, ikvovpevos; Merry, contra 
metrum rots ddixvoupevors, Cobet sug- 
gested rotow etoadixvovpevors, which is 
adopted by Meineke, Velsen, and Neil, 
but the adds nothing to the 
meaning. 

981. ’yéveO’ Scaliger (in notes), Din- 
dorf, recentiores. Bothe in his first 
edition had yéveé’. yévo.d’ MSS. and 
(save as aforesaid) all editions before 
Dindorf. 

983. dvo M. P. F. FL. F®, Suidas (s.v. 
dotdvé), Zanetti, Farreus, Rapheleng, 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. dv R. V., 
most MSS., and, save as aforesaid, all 
editions before Brunck. 
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989. dy dppérrecda P'. vulgo. évap- 
porrecOae F*, Dindorf, Weise, Kock, 
Van Leeuwen. dppdrrecGa (contra 
metrum) R. V. and the MSS. generally, 
and Bekker. 

991. padcivy MSS. vulgo. AaBety Suidas 
(s.v. Awpecrt), Dindorf, Green. 

996. Awpodonort R. Suidas (s.v. 
Awpiori), Bentley, Kuster, Bergler, 
Bothe, Bekker, Dindorf (in notes), 
Weise, Zacher, recentiores. 
knott V. P. Pt. P2, M. F. vulgo. 
Soxnri R. Bergk. 

1010. +6 wéos ovroct daxor. R. M. P. 
F. F'. F®, Brunck, recentiores, except 
as hereinafter appears. By a very 
natural mistake V.V*. P!. P?. I. F*. repeat 
the rept dmdvreav mpaypdrey of four lines 
above, and then give 1rd wéos ovroct 
daxoe in a separate line, save only that 
P. inserts dv before ovroai, The reading 
of Pl. is given by all editions before 
Brunck. Bergk however replaced epi 
dmdavrev ypnpdarev in this line, and 
having got rid of the indecency here, 
where at all events it is humorous, 
actually substituted it for the words 
6 mept Tov Kuvos Saxy in line 1029, where 
it is merely stupid. And this absurdity 
is followed by Meineke, Velsen (not 
Zacher), and Hall and Geldart. sept 
dmravrev ypypdrey (without any altera- 
tion in line 1029) is also read by Green, 
Merry, and Blaydes, but merely, I 
suppose, for decency’s sake. 

1013. vederaow R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Velsen, Kock, 
and Van Leeuwen. vededAnow (as in 
the oracle) V., the other MSS., and 
vulgo. 

1018. xpd oébev Dobree, Bothe, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. 
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(or mpéae) MSS. vulgo.—xdoxwy R. M. 
and correctors of F. and F*. Invernizzi, 
Bothe, Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, Holden, 
-Velsen (not Zacher), Green, Van Leeu- 
wen, and Neil. Adoxov I. P*?. Brunck, 
recentiores, except as aforesaid. But 
this makes the line  tautological. 
daxvey V. V?. P. M®. M’. and other MSS. 
and all editions before Brunck. 

1019. dpa MSS. vulgo. dpas Bothe, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Green, Hall 
and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. 

1026. dvpas MSS. vulgo. déapys Her- 
mann, Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Kock, 
Van Leeuwen.—apeobier MSS. vulgo. 
Dr. Verrall (Classical Review xvi. 9) 
would read. wapeoéGer, and translates 
the whole speech as follows: “ That 
is not the true meaning; the true dog 
is myself. He slipped in at the door 
(so to speak) of your oracle, did this 
dog; I have an oracle which really 
describes him.” 

1029. 6 wept rod xuvds Sdeyn MSS. 
vulgo. In the margin of V. is an 
erasure in which Velsen thinks that 
he can detect fragments of the letters 
forming rd mnéos otroot Saxo. They 
cannot be detected in the photo- 
gravure: and if they were ever written 
there, they were doubtless so written 
by mistake, and were erased when the 
mistake was discovered. They form 
no excuse for Bergk’s absurd altera- 
tions mentioned on 1010 supra. 

1086. dkovcoy R. V. P. M. F., the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. dkxovoas (with 
dxovgoy superscript) F°, Blaydes.  ér’ 
axovooy Zacher, from an unnecessary 
suggestion of Velsen.—rdére MSS. vulgo. 
AHMOS. 76 ri; Bamberg. 7éée or rodi 
(from a conjecture of Meineke) Holden, 
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Zacher, Merry, Blaydes, and Hall and 
Geldart. 

1039. roy R. M. and a corrector of F., 
Bothe, Bekker, recentiores, except 
Weise. ov V., the remaining MSS., all 
editions before Bothe and Bekker; and 
Weise afterwards.—dvdAdga Bekker, 
Meineke, recentiores, except as here- 
after appears. dvAaga R. V. MI. P 
P?, F*, all editions before Brunck, and 
Green and Neil since. ¢idacce P. F'. 
F>, V*, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Dindorf, Weise, Bergk, Blaydes. 

1042. éppatev R. M. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ¢ppacev V. P. P*., the MSS. 
generally, and all editions before 
Brunck. épaccev P}. 

1044. eAeAnOers (€AnOers BR.) MSS. all 
editions before Brunck; and Bergk, 
Zacher, Merry, and Neil afterwards. 
é\eAnOns Brunck, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. See on 822 supra. 

1045. €v otk MSS. vulgo. Cobet 
weakens this by inserting 6 after é, 
and he is followed by Meineke and 
Zacher. | 

1046. 6 pévoy MSS. vulgo. The mean- 
ing seems to be that the mevrecivpryyor 
Evdoy is the only thing which answers 
to the description of the wall of wood 
and iron. povoy, o Dindorf. 6 mm rd 
Meineke, Velsen, Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. 
-—gt6npov. So I think we should read. 
Bergk had already proposed atdjpou 7” 
and “ Anzius” odnpou y’. aidnpovy MSS. 
vulgo.—retxés éore V. and all MSS. 
except R. M. and vulgo. éori reiyos 
R. M. Bekker and most recent editors. 
—E&vrov R. V.P. I. F°. and most MSS.; 
but notwithstanding the great authority 
in its favour, I think that Neil is the 
only editor who adopts it. é&vdov is 
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given by a corrector of F. and is the 
almost universal reading of the printed 
editions. Some MSS. give, as an 
alternative, évAwov, and this, though 
unmetrical, is read by Portus, and the 
editions known by the names of Scaliger 
and Faber. &vdAov Zacher. 

1049. éxédevo’ ev. exedXevoe R. F. exéNeve 
V. and all the other MSS. and all 
editors before Bergk. But Porson, 
observing that the Etymol. Magn. s.v. 
éEaxkdwov quotes, though without naming 
the author, the words ev revrecupiyyo 
EvAw, proposed to read here éxédev’ év. 
And this is done by Bergk and all 
subsequent editors except as aforesaid. 
It seems to me however far better to 
adopt R.’s reading ékxéAevoe (with ey), 
especially having regard to the use of 
exédevoe two lines above; and I have 
the less hesitation in adopting it, since 
I find that Kock and Neil have done 
the same. 

1052. 6s co. MSS. vulgo. 
Bergk, recentiores, except Green, Hall 
and Geldart, and Neil. 

1056. dépa KR. P}. and a corrector of 
F. and all printed editions. qdépe V. 
and the other MSS.—davadein R. V. V?. M. 
P!, P?. I. F*. and a corrector of F. and 
vulgo. xaradein P. FY. FP. and (origin- 
ally) F. dvadein Cobet, Bergk to Velsen 
(not Zacher), Merry. 

1058. dpdooa Bothe, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bergk, recentiores. The epic 
form is quite suitable to the oracular 
diction. dpdca KR. M. dpdgfev V. and 
the remaining MSS. and vulgo. See 
nine lines below. 

1062. otros R.M. Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Meineke, Velsen, Green, 
Blaydes, recentiores. atrés V. and the 
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remaining MSS. and vulgo. otras 
Bothe in his second edition. 

1065. dvayiyyooxe M. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. dvayivacke R. V., the other MSS., 
and all editions before Brunck. 

1067. ¢dpdooa Brunck, recentiores. 
dpdoa R. V. M. P. I. and the MSS. 
generally, and P has the second o 
superscript. paca F. F*. all editions 
before Brunck ; but Kuster had already 
observed “legendum vel dpdooa vel 
dpatev.” 

1080. roy’ MSS. (except R.) vulgo. 
tavd’ R. rovd’ Cobet, Meineke, Velsen 
(not Zacher). 

1084. dodger R. Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. dpates V. and the other 
MSS. and vulgo. 

1087. yiyvec Brunck, recentiores. yiyvy 
V2. yin R. V. M. and several other 
MSS. yiver P. I. and several other MSS. 
and all editions before Brunck.—Bac- 
Aevers R. M. Bekker, Dindorf (in notes), 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Kock, Blaydes, 
recentiores. BactAevoes V. and the other 
MSS. and. vulgo. 

1102. ov« dvéxopae R. M. and the MSS. 
generally, and vulgo. 
Blaydes. 

1108. ed pe paddAov dy worg MSS. vulgo. 
But the doubling of dy with a sub- 
junctive is thought objectionable, and 
Elmsley (Mus. Crit. 1. 362) proposed for 
ed and dy to read viv and ed. And so 
Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. Kock pre- 
ferred «d and viv, and is followed by 
Velsen and Merry. Reisig preferred ed 
and av, and so Dindorf in his notes, 
whilst Green commences the line with 
émétepos ovv. But a purely empirical 
rule, such as that which forbids the 
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duplication of ay with a subjunctive, 
must give way when it is shown by the 
MSS. to be wrong. 

1110. clow R. M. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and Weise. én V. 
and the other MSS., all editions before 
Invernizzi; and Bothe and Weise after- 
wards, 

1131. yotro R. V. F. M. V*. P’. Bothe, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Weise, Merry, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. otro P. P’. 
J. F*, F*. M?. M%. all editions before 
Bothe and Bekker; and those excepted 
above.—dy ev wowis R. V. M. FL F% F®. 
Bekker, recentiores, except Weise, and 
Velsen. av ed sroveis I. P*, Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi (who however seems from his note 
to have intended to read zovois), and 
Weise. Meineke in his V. A. suggested 
dp’ ev woveis, and this is read by Velsen 
(not Zacher). dy ev mous P. P. V2. F% 
' (and superscript in V.) all editions before 
Bekker. 

1132. e< coe MSS. vulgo. Bergler, 
Reiske, and Bergk all proposed kai cor, 
and so Velsen (not Zacher) and Van 
Leeuwen read. 

1134. rovr@ MSS. vulgo. Dobree sug- 
gested otrw, which is read by Blaydes. 

1150. xnpov MSS. vulgo. «nyo (a con- 
jecture of Blaydes) Zacher, Blaydes, Van 
Leeuwen. 

1158. ef d€ py, ppdoers ye ov. R. In- 
vernizzi, recentiores, except as hereafter 
mentioned. And so, with ef ye py, P. P?. 
M. I. F°. and all editions before Inver- 
nizzi, But V. V*. F. and some other 
MSS. have, with « ye py, dpdons. And 
Porson suggested eloopu’, fv dpdaons ye 
ov, which seems as improbable as it is 
ingenious, but 1s adopted by Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, Zacher, and Van Leeu- 
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wen. Kuster proposed et yé por ppdcets 
ye ov. 

1163. 4 ’yd Opiyoua MSS. vulgo. See 
the Commentary. The MS. reading 
seems excellent, but Bentley suggested 
el yd Opivvoua, Bergk 4 Stappaynoopat. 
and Hartman «i rz Opiyvoua: which Her- 
werden thinks probable, and Van Leeu- 
wen brings into the text. The Scholiast 
says dytl rod ovyrpiBnoopa fh odddpa 
tpupnow kal cepyuvotpa, where cvrrpiB7- 
copa seems to be a clerical error, but 
Kock, on the strength of it, suggested 7 
"wirpiyonar which is read by Meineke, 
Holden, Kock, and Zacher. Of all the 
alterations Merry’s ef pu) Opvyopat seems 
far the best; but no alteration is re- 
quired. 

1179. yéAos MSS. vulgo.  yéArxas 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen.—jviorpov MSS. 
vulgo. #vvorpoy Van Leeuwen. 

1189. 7) Tpiroyevns yap MSS. vulgo. 7 
Tptroyéve’ ap Cobet, Meineke, Holden. 
‘sed non convenit hic particula dp” as 
Blaydes says: ‘sed yap necessarium ” as 
Van Leeuwen says. 

1196. éxevott yap Elmsley (at Ach. 
754), Bothe, Bekker, recentiores, ex- 
cept Weise. €éxetvor yap R. V. and all 
the MSS. except P!. F?, dda yap éxeivor 
y P'. F*. all editions before Bothe and 
Bekker; and Weise afterwards.—rives ; 
R. V. and all the MSS. give this to 
Paphlagon (or Cleon), and make it an 
interrogation; and so all the editions 
except as hereinafter mentioned; but 
Meineke, who always prefers the prosaic 
to the dramatic (see Appendix to Frogs 
765 and infra 1242), writes ¢pyovrai rues, 
giving the entire line to the Sausage- 
seller; and this dull alteration is 
adopted in defiance of all the MSS. by 
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Holden, Velsen, Blaydes, Hall and Gel- 
dart, and Van Leeuwen. 

1197. BadAadvria R. V.P. F. FY. EF. Bergk, 
recentiores, exceptGreen. Bardyria M.I., 
a few other MSS., all editions before 
Bergk; and Green afterwards. 

1200. idnpracas MSS. vulgo. Dobree 
suggested tdaprdcas, but immediately 
withdrew his suggestion. It is however 
adopted by Zacher, Blaydes, and Van 
Leeuwen. 

1204. eyo & éxivduvevo’. See the Com- 
mentary. The first half of line is given 
to Cleon (Paphlagon) and the second to 
the Sausage-seller by R. V. and ap- 
parently all the MSS. which give the 
speakers’ names, and vulgo. Bergk gives 
the first half to the Sausage-seller and 
the second to Paphlagon. The entire 
line is given to Paphlagon by Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen, Merry, Blaydes, 
Hall and Geldart, and Van Leeuwen; 
Blaydes however adopting Reiske’s 
suggestion and writing éya & éxvynyé- 
moa y and Van Leeuwen reading éya 
& exwdvvevod y’. 

1206. tdmepavadevOnoopat Elmsley (at 
Heracl. 387), Dindorf, Bergk, Velsen, 
recentiores, except Zacher and Van Leeu- 
wen. So dvadeverar supra 397. -decOn- 
copa MSS. vulgo (though I am not sure 
of R.’s reading). -dio@noouat Dindorf (in 
notes), Meineke, Holden, Zacher, and 
Van Leeuwen. 

1207. ri od dSiaxpivers, Any MSS. vulgo. 
Elsewhere however the Sausage-seller 
says @ Any’, and Kock therefore sug- 
gested but did not read ri od Sdtaxpivers 
576 which is brought into the text by 
Blaydes and Van Leeuwen. ov dtaxpiveis 
@ Anp’ Velsen, Merry. 


oUKouY Kptveis @ 
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1214. eveoztiv; AA. ovx dpas R. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores, except Weise. éveorw; 
AA. add’ odx dpas V. and the MSS. 
generally. gor’; AA. dda y’ ody sépas 
P}, all editions before Brunck. éveoriy; 
AA. dN’ 6pas Brunck, Weise. The dda 
seems to have crept into the text from 
the name AA. 

1217. Badste yoy MSS. all editions be- 
fore Bergk; and Green afterwards. Badicé 
vuy Reiske, Bergk, recentiores, except 
Green and Kock. Baéc¢e & ovy Sauppe, 
Kock. But the MSS. are unanimous, 
and there is no sufficient ground for 
departing from their authority. 

1218. épas 748’; otvor Elmsley (at Ach. 
1230), Bekker, Dindorf, Holden, Green, 
Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, Van Leeu- 
wen. dpas (without rao’); oto R. V., 
the MSS. generally, and Junta. pas 
vuy; otpat P}, vulgo. épas; io por Bergk, 
Meineke, Velsen, Kock, Merry, Neil.— 
dcov R.V., the MSS. generally, Grynaeus, 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. 6écoy F?. 
all editions before Brunck. 

1221. o” ecipyatero a corrector of F°. 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Kock, Merry, 
Blaydes, Van Leeuwen. eipyd¢ero (with- 
out o’) V., the MSS. generally, and vulgo. 
epyacero Zanetti. o° npyatero R. Velsen, 
Hall and Geldart, and Neil. And I too 
should have followed R. had there not 
been such a strong consensus of the 
MSS. in favour of the more ordinary 
form. As it is, I merely borrow the o’ 
from R. 

1225. rv V. I. P*. F*. and (as corrected) 
F. and F*, and all printed editions except 
Velsen. ro R. P. P’. F. F*. M. and (as 
corrected) V. and F*, Hlmsley (at Ach. 
127) objecting, without sufficient reason, 
to dé commencing an anapaest, proposed 
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to read r and this is done by Velsen.— 
kddopyodpny R. V. V2. P. PY. P?. 1. F. 
F!, F°, all editions before Dindorf except 
Brunck and Bekker ; and Zacher after- 
wards. xddwpyodpav M. F*, Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Zacher. But Bekker and Dindorf were 
under the erroneous impression that V. 
soread. Blaydes changes éy# into éyar. 
But I ask a reader to consider what a 
mess the Waverley Novels would be in 
if every strict Scotticism were to he 
thrust into their Scotch speeches. 
1280. p édéncev. See the Commentary. 
"Sénoé p Bentley, Bothe, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen, Neil. Senoe: pw R. V. V*. 
F. M. I. P!. P?, F?. vulgo. Senoew P. M?. 
and originally F’., but the reading there 
has been corrected into dejoe: p’. Both 
the readings of the MSS. are unmetrical, 
and Bentley’s emendation is the only 
one which has even the slightest plausi- 
bility. The others are pe det rod’ Brunck. 
 ypedy én’ Dindorf, Velsen. pe xpq ‘orw 
Dindorf in notes. xpyorai pe vikacba 
Meineke in V.A. dixn’orip’ Kock. denoes 
p avdpos (omitting pdtv) Hermann, 
Merry, Blaydes. Set p’ avdpos (retaining 
dpdtwv) Herwerden, Van Leeuwen. 
1232. rexunpio MSS. vulgo. rexunpioss 
Herwerden, Zacher, Van Leeuwen. 
1237. pow (for poe 6) Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores, except Green and Hall and 
Geldart. p’ od V. V*. pot Bekker. pov 
R. and all the other MSS. and vulgo. 
The eiev which follows this verse is found 
in V. V2. P1. and F?., but is omitted in R. 
and all the other MSS. In V. it comes 
at the end of 1237; in all the printed 
editions before Kuster at the beginning 
of 1238. The first to notice that it 
should stand in a line by itself was 
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Scaliger, and the first so to print it . 
was Kuster; and this course has been 
followed by all subsequent editors ex- 
cept Invernizzi who (with R.) omits it 
altogether. 

1239. évavtiov V. and all the MSS. 
(except R.) and all editions before In- 
vernizzi; and Weise, Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen since. é¢vavria 
R. Invernizzi, recentiores, except as 
aforesaid. 

1242. xairi; These words are given to 
Cleon (that is, Paphlagon) by all the 
MSS. and by all the editors before Din- 
dorf, save only that Bothe gives «cai to 
the Sausage-seller, leaving only the ri; 
to Cleon. Dindorf, at the suggestion of 
Meineke (see on 1196 supra), was the 
first to give the whole line (kai rt kai) to 
the Sausage-seller, and he is followed by 
every subsequent editor. So this little 
dramatic interposition, which must have 
been very telling on the stage, is clean 
wiped out; and the humour of Aristo- 
phanes is reduced to the level of prose 
historians and philosophers. 

1250. kai o° dkwy MSS. vulgo. ket o 
dkov Bergk, Velsen, Kock, Merry, Hall 
and Geldart, Van Leeuwen, and Neil. 
kay o° dkov Meineke. eset o’ dxwy Blaydes. 

1252. ov« dy paddov MSS. vulgo both 
here and in the Alcestis. ovyi paddov 
Suidas s.v. xAémrrns and also s.vv. ovyi 
paddov. Bp. Monk introduced the read- 
ing of Suidas into the Alcestis; and 
Porson thought it should be introduced 
here. I wish I had their courage; for 
ovxi paddoy seems to me both simpler 
and more euphonious. 

1254. 6 yaipe xr.A. This speech is 
given to Demosthenes by R. and P., 
rectissime, and by Invyernizzi, Bothe, 
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Bekker, Dindorf, and Van Leeuwen. He 
is the only person who could speak it. 
By V. and all the other MSS. and 
editions it is given to the Chorus, as if 
the Leader of the Knights had anything 
to do with making the Sausage-seller 
a Man, or could possibly sue for this 
subordinate position. I doubt if the 
statement that in R. the speech was 
originally attributed to Demus, and 
only by a correction to Demosthenes, 
isaccurate. Ithinkthat the writer meant 
the original AHM. for “ Demosthenes,” 
and then, finding that it might be mis- 
taken for ‘‘ Demus,” went on to give the 
whole name. Had he ever intended it 
for ‘‘Demus”’ he would not have pre- 
fixed AHM. to the next speech. The two 
speeches would have become one. 

1256. écoua R. M. and (as corrected) 
F. Bothe, Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores. 
yevopat V. and that or yévoua the other 
MSS. and editions. 

1263. dyeive ry MSS. vulgo. dpeive ’v 
7 Hirschig, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Van Leeuwen, a reading which, if it had 
the unanimous support of the MSS. 
instead of being entirely destitute of 
support, should be summarily rejected : 
for of course the Sausage-seller means 
that he will be the best man ¢o, not 
in, the City. Though expressed in a 
slightly different manner, his meaning 
is the same as when he said dpeiver rept 
oé to Demus supra 1208. Anjos and rods 
are convertible terms. 

1264. The scheme of the Strophe (and 
Antistrophe) of this second Parabasis is 
as follows :— 


Yl—uy, —vu]-—-Y| 
—uy, -vul]—y] 
—vu,—-Y¥l—-vy, -—vy|-¥| 
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—v|-¥|-v 1-1 
—v, -Y¥l[—vy, —-vu[—-¥]| 5 
—v|-¥|-¥ [= 
—vu, —Y¥i[—vy, —vuf{—| 
—|—vy, -vv|—-Y¥ 
¥l—yy, -~vul—-¥, —¥, 
—vu|[—v|(-¥ 10 


1267. pndev és Avoiorparov MSS. vulgo. 
So long as éAarjpas was supposed to be 
the object, and not the subject, of 
deidev, these words were altogether un- 
intelligible. They could not, as Bentley 
observed, be construed with Avmeiy, and 
the suggestion of Dindorf (in Invernizzi’s 
edition) that ciety is understood was 
equally impossible. Reiske proposed to 
change Avreiy into Aakeiv or dvrecy, while 
Kock suggested pnd det Avoiorpator, 
which Blaydes adopts. But when 
once you realize that ¢darnpas is the 
subject of deidewy all difficulties disappear. 
és Avoiorparoy means ‘‘about”’ or “on” 
Lysistratus. Cf. Lysist. 1244. 

1268. rév avéorcov MSS. (except F*.), 
both Juntas, Gormont, Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Bothe. dvéoriov (with- 
out rov) F?. all the other editions before 
Invernizzi ; and Bothe afterwards. 

1270. otros, & did’ Invernizzi, Bothe, 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. otroci 6 
git’ R. V., the MSS. generally, both 
Juntas, Gormont, and Bekker. ovroci 
div’ P!, F’., all editions before Invernizzi. 
outés y @PiN’ Weise. From the reading 
of the best MSS. otroci & Pid it is 
necessary to strike out either the -t or 
the o, and the former is infinitely the 
more probable course. The aeiat the end 
of the line was inserted by Dindorf, and 
is read by all subsequent editors except 
Bothe. 

1271, @adepois Saxpiocw Bothe, Bek- 
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ker, recentiores, except as hereinafter 
mentioned. Garepois daxpvos R. V., the 
MSS. generally, Bergk, Zacher, Merry, 
Hall and Géldart, and Neil; to meet 
their alteration of the corresponding line 
in the antistrophe. @adepoior daxpvors P*. 
¥?, all editions before Brunck; and In- 
vernizzi afterwards. O@adepoto. daxpvo.ow 
Brunck, Weise. 

1272. Tlv0Gm Sia pa Kaxés Hermann, 
Dindorf (in notes), Weise, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. Ilv@ém év dia, xaxas R. M. F. 
Bekker, Dindorf. OvOéve év, da Kkaxds 
V. P. F°. Invernizzi, who mistakes it for 
R.’s reading. Tvdau év, d:a 76 xaxads F*., 
all editions before Invernizzi, and Bothe 
afterwards. Tvdam év, dia py xaxds I. 
Here I. greatly distinguishes itself as 
- the only MS. which preserves the indis- 
pensable p77. No doubt the word dropped 
out of many MSS. when the adjective 
dia was changed into the preposition da 
with which x7 was quite incompatible. 
While dia was the accepted reading 
Bentley proposed to read Tv00® iy for 
IIvéaue ev, referring to Birds 188. 

1275. doris ev Aoyitera. For éors 
Dawes (at Peace 117) proposed to sub- 
stitute « ris: “quod bonum,” says 
Brunck, “forte etiam usitatius, nec 
tamen ideo contra codd. fidem reponi 
debuit.”” See note on Eccl. 290. 

1277. adrés jv 2vdndos R. M. Invernizzi, 
Bekker, recentiores. odros jv évdndos V., 
all the other MSS., and all editions 
before Invernizzi. 

1281. kai BovAerae MSS. vulgo. Her- 
werden proposed to read xdAdov péra. 
“Qu. totvro pev KadAor Bporol, vel rovro 
pev On xarepot, vel rovro moAXol xarepot, 
vel rovro pev kai pupio.” Blaydes. . 

1282. od: yap ov8’ av joOdpunyr | Od8e 
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mapréynpos. These two half-lines are 
found in their proper place only in R. 
All the other MSS. omit them. V. how- 
ever has a note at the bottom of the 
page, ev ddAos “Eori & ovy «7.d., giving 
lines 1282 and 1283 in full. In their 
absence the line becomes, unmetrically, 
é€ott & ov povoy movnpos adda Kal mpoo- 
e€evpynxe tr. And so both Juntas and 
Gormont have it. Aldus and all other 
editions give both lines in full. For 
no Odpyv Bentley proposed nx6dpunv. 

1294, daci pev yap Bentley, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores, except Blaydes who 
places the pév after rodrov, and Van 
Leeuwen who reads gact yap ro?. act 
yap MSS. and all editions, except Din- 
dorf’s, before Bergk ; and except that 
Weise has gact yap viv. 

1295. dvépov MSS. vulgo. didpixds 
Velsen, Blaydes. This is the only 
alteration which has got into the text, 
but Meineke conjectured oicias, Blaydes 
xpnpara, and Zacher ouria. If any 
alteration were required, I would rather 
read dvOeya or adddura, governed not by 
éxévrav but by éepemrdpevor. 

1296. dao ths omins MSS. Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe who reads 
curins amo. amd ourins all editions 
before Bekker. 

1297. av dpotws R. M. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except as hereinafter appears. 
dvopoiws V.V?. I. P!, P?, F*. M®. all editions 
before Brunck. éav époiws is written in 
the margin of I. and of P?., and is read 
by Brunck and Weise. dA’ épos P. F*.; 
while F. had originally dvopiws with 
kat GAN opos in the margin. Bentley 
suggested dy duos, which is read by 
Bergk, Zacher, Hall and Geldart, and 
Neil; but not by Merry, though he has 
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daxpvois in the strophe. 
posed édeewas or dv éewds. 

1298. ¢&Ade MSS. vulgo.  elwedGe 
Bergk, Merry, which they do not ex- 
plain, and I cannot understand. For 
why should they ask him to go in, when 
they want him to go out? 

1302. odd€ muvOavecde MSS. vulgo. ovd’ 
erruvOdverde Bothe, otdérw rémvo be (from 
a suggestion of Blaydes) Zacher, Blaydes. 

1303. Kapynddva MSS. vulgo. But 
Kadxnddva or Xadknddva seems to have 
been read by the Scholiast, and is sug- 
gested by Casaubon, Scaliger (in notes), 
Paulmier, Bentley, and Kuster (in 
notes) ; and Xadkydédva is read by Brunck, 
Bothe, and Weise; and Kadynddva by 
Bekker, Dindorf, Meineke (in notes), 
Holden, Velsen (not Zacher), and Green. 
But see the Commentary. 

1304. poxOnpov V. V*%. F% all printed 
editions except Invernizzi. sovnpév R.., 
the other MSS., and Invernizzi. 

1307. éav pe xpy Bothe, Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Weise and Blaydes. édv pe 
xe) MSS. all editions before Bothe’s first ; 
and Weise afterwards. éay déy Blaydes. 

1311. xaOjobai por Soxet Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores, except as herein- 
after mentioned. kxaOjodai (kabciobai R.) 
jot Oox® MSS. all editions before Brunck ; 
and Bothe and Holden afterwards. 
Dawes proposed kabjo@ dv pou Sox (cf. 
Birds 671) and so Meineke reads in his 
text, but in his V. A. he comes over to 
Bentley’s reading. 

1312. wAeovoas Reiske, Brunck (re- 
ferring to Wasps 270), Weise, Meineke, 
recentiores, except Zacher, Hall and 
Geldart, and Neil. “ Brunck’s emenda- 
tion is ingenious and certain,” says Por- 
son in Mus. Crit. ii. 129. wdeotoars MSS. 
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vulgo. adeovon Invernizzi. mdéove’ dy 
Dawes, which would be necessary if 
ox were retained. 

1316. AA. In all the MSS., and in all 
the editions before Brunck, and in 
Velsen, Blaydes, Hall and Geldart, and 
Van Leeuwen afterwards, the name of 
the Sausage-seller remained unchanged 
throughout. But here, and for the re- 
mainder of the Play, Brunck calls him 
"Ayopdkpitos, and he is followed by all 
subsequent editors except as aforesaid. 
There seems no sense in changing his 
name in the middle of the Play; he 
should either have been ’AdAavrorwaAns 
throughout, or ’Ayopdkpiros throughout ; 
and I gladly return to the MS. reading. 

1319. héyyos ’A@nvais Kai rais vnoots 
érixovpe R. Invernizzi (except that he 
thought R. had ¢éyyos 7 and so prints 
the line in his edition), Porson, Bothe, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Blaydes. 
yncots émikoupe Kal Peyyos ’AOnvas V. and 
all the MSS. except R. P! and F*. And 
with évy inserted before ’A@jvas P}. F?, 
and all editions before Brunck. Whilst 
this was the only known reading, several 
amendments were proposed ; rycots éni- 
koupe haveis kal, Bentley ; ésixoupe daveis 
vnoors kat Valckenaer, Brunck. vycos 
érixoup jpav «al, Kuster. But R.’s 
reading is not only obviously right in 
itself : it accounts for the error in the 
other MSS.; and I do not know why 
Blaydes should propose five new con- 
jectural readings of the line, and actually 
insert one in his text, changing kat rais 
vioos émixovpe into vnoos te haveis émi- 
xovpe, and that, although he admits 
that the article is required with voor. 

1321. ddeWjoas bpiv R, V. M.F. PY. P?., 
the MSS. generally, Frischlin, Brunck, 
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recentiores. dgeyyoas jyiv P. F*. all edi- 
tions, except Frischlin, before Brunck. 

1824. was dy tomer Brunck, recen- 
tiores ; but Bergk suspects, and Meineke 
and Holden omit, the line without any 
reasonable cause. més dy iSopev MSS. 
all editions before Brunck. See Dawes’s 
canon cited in the Appendix to Plutus 
438,—rrolay ri’ éxer oxeunyv; Porson, Din- 
dorf, recentiores, except Bothe, sroiay 
éxet (Execs M) oxevnv; MSS., all editions 
before Brunck; and Invernizzi, Bothe, 
and Bekker afterwards. iv’ éxer oxeuny ; 
Brunck.— xoios Bentley, which accounts 
for the xat in the MSS., and fits in very 
appropriately with the oios in the reply. 
kai wotos MSS, all editions before Brunck, 
and Invernizzi, Bothe, and Bekker after- 
wards. zotos Reisig, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe. 
Brunck. xat ris Porson. 

1327. gawopevaccw Porson, Bothe, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Weise. 
pawopévaor R, V. M. I. P?- qatvopévas 
P’, (but with - superscript) all editions 
before Brunck. qatvopévyor P. PF. FP. F?. 
Fe, M*. qawopzévyow Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi, Weise. 

1331. rerrvyopopav dpxaio Bentley. 
retrvyopdpos apxaiw MSS. (except I.) all 
editions before Brunck; and Bekker 
afterwards. rerreyoddpas apxaiw Porson, 
Bothe, Dindorf, recentiores, except 
Weise ; and this is said to be the reading 
of I. rerreyopdpos ré *pxaim Brunck, In- 
vernizzi, Weise. It has always seemed 
to me that the substantive rerriyodédpas 
was out of place, and that the participle 
rerriyopopey was required. It seems far 
more natural to say “ Here he stands, 
wearing the tettix,” than to say ‘‘ Here 
he stands a tettix-wearer.” And now 
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that I find rerrvyopopay suggested by 
Bentley I have no hesitation about 
introducing it into the text. Bentley 
suggested either rerrvyopopay, dpxaig 
or rerrvyoddpos Kapxaio. 

1334. rod Mapabdu rporaiov M°, Bent- 
ley, Elmsley (at Ach. 348), Bothe, Bek- 
ker, Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen (not Zacher), Green, Blaydes, 
Neil. See Wasps 711. rod »’ (variously 
written) the other MSS. vulgo. R. has 
Touppapadon, and Fracini rou Mapaban, 
but I imagine they both mean rov ’v 
Mapadou. 

1336. ddeyrnoas. AA. eyo; MSS. (ex- 
cept that R. makes the Sausage-seller’s 
speech commence with the following 
line) vulgo. And it seems to me a very 
felicitous arrangement. Yet some Ger- 
man scholars have thought themselves 
able to improve it. Hermann proposed 
aheyrnoas gow. Bergk ddewnoas véor, 
which Kock brings into the text. Mei- 
neke AA, adeyrnoas y’ éyo; and Velsen 
apepnoas. AA. idov. What can be more 
tame than these alterations, and what 
more vivid than the unaltered text ? 

1338. oi’ ¢dpas MSS. (except F*.) 
Bentley, Bekker, Dindorf, recentiores. 
otov €dpas F?, all editions before Bekker. 
—vopitos ay R. M. F. I. vulgo. 
av V. V7, FL. dy vopigos P. 

1339. mpd tov, kdrewre’ cat R. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores, except Weise, Blaydes, 
and Hall and Geldart. xkdreimé pou mpo 
rod cat V. the MSS. generally, contra 
metrum. Aldus made the line scan by 
omitting cat and so vulgo. Itis obvious 
however that Blaydes, in restoring the 
reading of Aldus, believes himself to 
be restoring the reading of V. and the 
other MSS. 
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1341. épaornst R. V.I. V*% P®. Bergk, 
Merry, Neil. épaorjs the other MSS. 
and editions. 

1346. ravri p eSpov BR. V., the MSS. 
generally, Invernizzi, recentiores, except 
Bothe and Weise. rotairap edpor P!. FY. 
all editions before Invernizzi; and Bothe 
and Weise afterwards.—ovx 70Odpunv P*. 
F?, vulgo. ovx 75ew the MSS. generally, 
Invernizzi, Bekker. Several wunsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to re- 
write the line, so as to bring in 7depy or 
76n, but none worthy of mention. 

1348. oxuddecoy M. M*% M®. P. FL OP. 
and (originally) F. Brunck, recentiores, 
except Invernizzi. oxiddiov R. V., most 
MSS., all editions before Brunck; and 
Invernizzi afterwards. They are very 
possibly right. R. has oxiddiov in Birds 
1508 and 1550; but oxiddevur is necessary 
in Thesm. 828, 829. 

1350. kai vy AC ct ye Sto Porson, Bothe, 
Dindorf, recentiores, except as herein- 
after appears. kal) Aia y’ ef dvo (con- 
tra metrum) R. M. M* MP. PP? 
F*. F°. Rapheleng; and so, with co 
inserted after v0, Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker; and with oo inserted before 
dvo Bergk, Merry, and Neil. kai ») 
A’ e Sve (contra metrum) V. xai 
vy Aia y ef Sve all editions before 
Brunck. 

1351. vats Aéyor R. M. I. Pt. P?. V2. and 
(as corrected) V. all editions before 
Brunck; and Invernizzi and Bekker 
afterwards. vais paxpds P. F, F'. F® and 
(originally) V. Brunck, Bothe, Dindorf, 
recentiores. The weight of the MSS. 
is greatly in favour of Aéyor, and it 
seems to me that it is far less likely 
than paxpas to have crept in from a 
marginal explanation. We have vais 
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paxpas a few lines below (1366); and an 
annotator may have reasonably wished 
to make it clear that the ships men- 
tioned here were of that description, 
and so have written vais paxpas by the 
side, whence the epithet got into the 
text. But who would have thought of 
writing Aéyev by the side? It is not 
of much importance, but it is perhaps 
worth mentioning that the Scholiast 
gives his explanation of vais paxpas on 
line 1866. Had he read vais paxpas here, 
he would have given his explanation 
here. 

1352. karapucbogopica rovd’, P. Bent- 
ley, Bothe, Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores, 
except Meineke, Holden, Velsen, and 
Kock. kxatapicOogopioa, todrov V. M. L., 
most MSS., all editions before Bothe’s 
first ; and Bekker and Weise afterwards. 
For rové’ R. has rovrwy and Kock rave. 
katapucOopopey, rovrov Elmsley (at 
Ach. 178), Meineke, Holden, Velsen (not 
Zacher). 

1357. viv © ad Elmsley. viv dé MSS. 
all editions before Brunck, and Bekker 
afterwards. viv 6), Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bothe, Weise. vuvdi Seidler, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores, 

1368. imodiowos MSS. (except that 
R. has troXiros, a mere clerical error) 
vulgo. Brunck in his note suggested 
unoriogas, Which is read by Bothe in his 
second edition, and by Meineke, Holden, 
Velsen (not Zacher), Blaydes, Hall and 
Geldart, and Van Leeuwen. This 1s 
part of the great “ Attic’? blunder. Cf. 
Frogs 826. 

1369. émdirns V. V% And in 18380 
before V.’s reading was known it was 
suggested by F, Thiersch ; and so Din- 
dorf (in notes), Weise, Bergk, recen- 
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- tiores, except Green. 6 wodirns R. and 
the other MSS. and vulgo. 

1371. dorep P. P!. FY FY B®, I. M2, Mé. 
all editions except Bekker and Van 
Leeuwen. donep R. V. M. V2. Bekker. 
Blaydes suggested odzmep wate? is read 
by Van Leeuwen. 

1373. dyopdoe y ayéveos V. M.F., the 
MSS. generally, and vulgo. For y R. 
has 7’, and so Blaydes and Van Leeu- 
wen; F!. F°, M?. &; and M*.c°. Dindorf 
writes dyopdodyévetos and is followed by 
Green.—ovdels év dyopd P'. vulgo. ovdeis 
ev tayopa V. and the MSS. generally. 
év tayopa ovdeis R, vd’ ev rdyopa Her- 
mann, Bergk, Meineke, Merry. Kock 
proposed éy tayopG + ayévetos ovdeis 
ayopdoet Which is adopted by Holden, 
but Kock did not himself introduce 
it into his text: and indeed such a 
complete transformation of a line is 
only permissible in a very extreme 
case. 

1376. d or@pvrcira roradi MSS, (except 
that one or two have orwpvAteira) vulgo. 
ad rotadl orwpvdAdrerac Velsen, Herwerden, 
Blaydes, and Van Leeuwen. 

1377. codds y 6 Baiak, deEvas r ovk 
dméOave (or -ev) R. V. M. M*. FL FY. V?. 
vulgo. And so with éydvOavey for ovix 
aréOavev P, F°, (but the latter has yp. ov« 
améOavev) Weise. And with re xaréuaber 
for + ovk améOavey Dindorf (in notes), 
Meineke, Holden, Velsen (not Zacher), 
and Kock. de&ts 6 Baia& kai copas ov 
dwébavey Pl, Sdekids y’ 6 BaiaE copds 7’ 
ovk eréOavey I. whence Brunck wrote 
de£tds 6 Palak kat copas épdvOaver. The 
ordinary reading is plainly right. ovx 
a7éOavev is an affected phrase for ‘‘ ob- 
tained his acquittal on the capital 
charge,” but that is exactly what we 
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should expect from these peraniod 
youngsters, 

1378. TuveperiKes MSS. vulgo: and M. 
has cuvepynrekés superscriptum. Dindorf, 
observing that the Scholiast’s explana- 
tion 1s ovveipery rovs Adyous Kai cuyTiPévat 
Suvapévos, says ‘ab ovvetpey non potest 
derivari ouvepxtixés. Quamobrem scri- 
bendum ovveprixés.” And ovveprikos is 
accordingly read by Meineke and all 
subsequent editors except Green and 
Neil. But the Scholiast does not say, 
or mean, that ovvepxrikds is derived from 
cuveipev. He is merely giving an ex- 
planation of that word. And even if 
we supposed that the Scholiast had 
really before him the reading ovvep- 
qixos, that variant should not prevail 
against the unanimous verdict of the 
MSS. 

1385. ds meptoice. I have adopted 
the conjecture of Mr. Richards (Clas- 
sical Review xv. 386) for the éozep 
otce. of the MSS. and editions, The 


alteration is very slight, and improves 


both the sense and the rhythm of the 
line. 

1392. ehaBes-airds ; Bentley, Tyrwhitt, 
Brunck, recentiores. ¢daBe ravras R. M. 
M?. all editions before Brunck. €daBes 
ravras V. P. P', P*. and the MSS. gener- 
ally. | 

1393. dwéxpurre tavtas MSS. vulgo. 
dmeéxpumrev avras Hirschig, Kock, Blaydes. 

1398. pdévos MSS. vulgo. Tyrwhitt 
proposed jpevos, Reiske pdvov, Blaydes 
PEVOV. 

1401. wierat 7d Aovrpiov Elmsley, Bek- 
ker, recentiores, except Weise and ex- 
cept that Bothe has mier’ av. mierat ro 
Aodrpoy R. V. M. P. F. and the MSS. 


generally. av rd Aotrpov mierar P*. F*. 


=. 
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all editions before Bekker; and Weise 


afterwards. 
1405. 7v 6 dappaxds MSS. vulgo. 


Ajc0 


6 happakés Meineke (in V. A.), Zacher, 


and Blaydes. 


1408. ois eAwBad’ R. V. M. F. FE. Inver- 


nizzi, recentiores, except Weise. 


a 
ous 


ékoBa? P. F>., several other MSS., all 
editions before Invernizzi; and Weise 
afterwards. Dindorf refers to Bekker’s 
Anecdot. 50. 29, where Phrynichus says 
that AwBacéa takes either a dative or 
an accusative. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


on Vol. VI. The Plutus; with the Menaechmi of Plautus. 
+ 


“Once again the translator has proved his excellence. The iambics, 
though closely fitted to the Greek lines, part to part, are wonderfully vigorous 
and free from monotony, and the anapaests are as irresistible as ever.... So 
another stone is well and truly laid for the fair English memorial to Aristo- 
phanes which Mr. Rogers is building. We wish for so good and true a 
ye the speedy and triumphant consummation of his lifelong task.”— 

thenaeum. 


“ Excellent scholarship and remarkable skill in rhyming. To Mr. Rogers, 
as annotator and translator, all readers of classical Comedy owe a debt which it 
is a pleasure to pay in terms of admiration and delight.”—The Times. 


“Mr. Rogers’s Aristophanes is not designed for the professed scholar ; 
though its scholarship is admirable, it does not trouble itself with critical and 
grammatical minutiae: its notes illuminate the Play in its best sense. With 
fine scholarship Mr. Rogers combines a subtle appreciation of his author, 
a delightful vein of humour, and a delightful style and feeling for rhythm.”— 
Manchester Courier. . 


“Jt is quite needless by this time to praise Mr. Rogers’s translations of 
Aristophanes. The Greek Comedian has been singularly happy in his trans- 
Jators. Hookham Frere and B. B. Rogers make a pair such as no other 
classic has had to interpret him. But as translations, properly so called, 
Mr. Rogers’s work easily holds the first place. He gives his readers the 
opportunity of testing his faithfulness, for he prints the Greek text on the 
lefthand page, and explains it in an admirable series of footnotes. The Plutus 
is a remarkably interesting Play.”—S¢eciator. 


“The Plutus is the least interesting of all the Plays. Mr. Rogers, however, 
has done uncommonly well with such poor material. His notes are as good 
and scholarly as ever, and his translation is spirited, neat, and when occasion 
offers humorous.” — 7vibune. 


“The Plutus is, from some points of view, the most interesting of the 
Aristophanic dramas extant. We have admirable wit and humour, triumphs 
of expression (for which Mr. Rogers’s scholarly dexterity is just the quality 
most needed in a translator) and fine portraiture of social types. Mr. Rogers 
has added a very spirited translation of the Menaechmi of Plautus.”—Academy. 


“ The new volume is only a further example of Mr. Rogers’s learning, and 
of his remarkable gifts as a translator. The Introduction says all that need be 
said to explain the historical setting of the piece; the notes make clear all 
doubtful points of lexicology and grammar, and explain obscure or subtle 
allusions: while the translation is always brisk, witty, lightly written, and 
readable and enjoyable apart from considerations of its relation to the original. 
So, too, is the accompanying version from the Latin dramatist.”—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Rogers translates the Plutus of Aristophanes in a manner which 
makes it seem not a translation but a delightful comedy. The notes, too, are 
as learned and lively as before.”—Dazly Chronicle. 
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_ A really great edition and translation of Aristophanes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“We welcome another instalment of Mr. Rogers’s opus maguum.”—West- 
minster Gazeite. ; 3 


‘‘Mr. Rogers has as completely established his position as interpreter of 
Aristophanes to the English-speaking world, as Jebb did for Sophocles. His. 
text and notes are abundantly scholarly enough to display his mastery of his 
author, and his right to act as his interpreter. The English version follows the 
original with singular closeness, and presents a spirited and accurate rendering: 
of the Greek.” — Glasgow Herald. 


“The characteristics of previous volumes of Mr. Rogers’s great enterprise 
are fully manifest in the present instalment. The meaning 1s grasped with 
insight, and re-expressed in vigorous and buoyant verse reflecting with 
remarkable accuracy the spirit of the original. Both the Introduction and the 
notes are marked alike by scholarship and by good sense. The translation of 
oe Menaechmi, also in verse, is a very welcome Appendix.”—Lducational 

Imes. 


‘“‘Scholars will be prepared to give a hearty welcome to this new volume. 
It does not offer so happy a field to Mr. Rogers’s peculiar gift, as lacking the 
choric odes which he is so happy in translating. The tetrameters, however, 
are the next best thing ; here we see the old rollicking style, the old fertility 
of rhyme, as delightful as ever. Introduction and notes all give the impress of 
an original mind. In the notes there is the same good sense, the same appre- 
ciation of wit as before ; sometimes they throw an entirely new light on the 
author.”— Guardian. 


‘‘The Introduction, Commentary, and Appendix-notes are most full and 
useful; the translation is beyond all praise. May Mr. Rogers enjoy the 
sunshine till he completes a task to which he has given a lifetime, and thus 
leave the world the richer for his having lived in it.”— Catholic Times. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


on Mr. Rogers’s edition of Aristophanes 


+ 


“All lovers of Aristophanes will welcome the appearance of another volume 
from Mr. Rogers.”’—Classical Review. 


“It is difficult to be grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his really splendid 
labours of love and learning. Not only does he seem to have waded through 
all the commentators, but he has brought to bear upon them a knowledge 
of the world and a sense of literature which commentators have not always 
possessed. As for his metrical version, it is delightfully musical and idiomatic, 
and the choruses go sparkling along like those of a Gilbertian play.”—Saturday. 
Review. 


“Mr. Rogers occupies a unique position among commentators of Aristo- 
phanes, and the news of his increased leisure leads us to hope that he will be 
able to complete his translation and commentary, a model for scholars at home 
and abroad. In a play like the Ecclesiazusae our western ideas make translation 
particularly difficult. Each stumbling-block Mr. Rogers has surmounted with 
adnyrable tact and spirit, two qualities not often combined. The real poetry of 
some of the Aristophanic lyrics has been admirably preserved, while the cut 
and thrust of the dialogue is as sharp and neat as English allows. Mr. Rogers’s 
critical powers are also remarkable.” —A thenaeum. 


‘¢ The editorial work is just what it should be, careful, complete, and con- 
vincing; and the translation is fascinating. Mr. Rogers has far more than 
a scholarly knack of translation; he has a remarkable gift, a power of idiom 
which would as certainly have appealed to Aristophanes, as it commands the 
admiration of scholars to-day. The English version is not only a delightful 
companion to the scholar; it is highly entertaining in itself.’—A thenaeum. 


“Of Mr. Rogers's translation of Aristophanes it is difficult to speak too 
highly. In the first place, it is the work of a scholar; in the second, it belongs 
not merely to scholarship but to literature as well. It is impossible to turn 
to a single page that has not its happy touch, its fertile invention; and the 
accuracy wherewith Mr. Rogers represents the changing metres of the Greek 
poet is amazing.”—.Spectator. 


* All scholars, and many who do not claim so lofty a title, will join in the 
hope that nothing may prevent or unduly retard the accomplishment of 
Mr. Rogers’s undertaking. For in many ways this edition is unique in 
character, whether we examine the translation or the commentary. The 
Greek text is printed on the opposite page to the English, which follows the 
original with singular faithfulness. His commentary is, like his translation, 
‘breezy.’ It1is always interesting and fresh, often convincing: and if it is apt 
to stray at times into digressions, there is always information and entertainment 
to be derived from it.”—-7zmes. 


‘‘This is indeed a most valuable edition of the great comic poet. The 
scholar, the man who merely likes to keep up his classics, and even the man who 
has noclassics to keep up, can all meet upon the common ground of Mr. Rogers’s 
fruitful revision of the text, his luminous and painstaking introduction, and the 
Attic grace and lightness of his English renderings.”—Fall Mall Gazette. 


‘* At last we are likely to get an edition worthy of the supreme comedian. 
For here we have a carefully collated text, scholarly notes of explanation, 
introductions on the history of the Plays, their subjects and metres; and above 
all, an admirable English translation reproducing for English readers the true 
spirit of the Athenian in all its moods. Mr. Rogers may also be said to be 


doing for Aristophanes what Jowett did for Plato. No scholar could have 
a higher aim or finer reward. Like Jowett, he has lived himself into his 
subject and seems to speak with the mouth of his master.”—-Daily Chronicle. 

“Every student of Greek, old and young, will give a hearty welcome to the 
latest fruit of Mr. Rogers’s brilliant scholarship and dainty wit. It is hard to 
find lines which move one to anything but lively admiration. The Commentary 
is amasterly example of how a beautiful poem should be handled.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“Mr. Rogers has here fine scope for his great skill in versification, and his 
excellent scholarship; and the Greekless reader will nowhere get so near 
to Aristophanes. Walsh has not the same literary skill, and Frere makes far 
too free with the original. Mr. Rogers’s lyrics are capital.”—Prlot. 

‘Mr. Rogers’s commentary is excellently well done, and embodies 
suggestions and interpretations, which show him to be a fine scholar, clear- 
headed, and original.” — Speaker. 

“Mr. Rogers’s lyrics are quite a triumph. He has a delicate ear for rhythm, 
an inexhaustible fund of rhyme, genuine humour, and a knack of vigorous 
phrasing. The great merit of his lyrics is that their rhythm is unmistakeable, 
and not in the least monotonous; he seems often to have the lilt of some 
popular song in his mind. He is quite as skilful as Gilbert in his light songs, 
and has wider range.” — Guardian. 

“ An adequate and altogether admirable presentation of a classic in modern 
dress. The volume will find its rest on the handy shelf of every scholar who 
is lucky enough to acquire it.”— Academy. 
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The contents of the Volumes will be as follows :-- 
Vol. I. The Acharnians, The Knights. 

» II. The Clouds, The Wasps. 

» Ill. The Peace, The Birds. 

» LV. The Lysistrata, The Thesmophoriazusae. 

» WV. The Frogs, The Ecclesiazusae. 

» VI. The Plutus, with the Menaechmei of 
Plautus, and Index. 
| Vol. V is now ready, price 15s.; also the following 
separate plays: Frogs, tos. 6d.; Ecclesia- 
zusae, 7s. 6d.; Birds, tos. 6d.; Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, 7s. 6d.; Acharnians, Ios. 6d.: 
Plutus (with the Menaechmei), 8s. 6d. (or 


| separately: Plutus, 7s. 6d.; Menaechmei, 
ts. 6d.). 
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